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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Washington,  May  31,  1921. 
Sir:  I  transmit  herewith  a  study  of  the  employment  of  children 
under  16  years  of  age  in  Boston,  Mass.,  which  is  designed  to  show 
the  conditions  under  which  these  young  workers  are  employed  in 
a  typical  city  of  diversified  industries  and  a  considerable  volume  of 
trade  where  their  labor  is  regulated  by  advanced  modem  legislation. 
The  material  for  this  report  was  secured  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Helen  Sumner  Woodbury,  who  has  written  the  report.  The 
statistical  treatment  of  the  material  was  planned  by  Dr.  Robert  M. 
Woodbury.  The  appendixes  dealing  with  individual  cases  of  child 
workers  and  with  special  home  permits  were  prepared  by  Miss  Ella 
Arvilla  Merritt. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief. 
Hon.  James  J.  Davis, 

Secretary  of  Lahor. 


PREFACE. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  ascertain  the  amount,  character, 
conditions,  and  effects  of  employment  of  cliildren  under  16  years  of 
age  in  an  American  city  of  diversified  industries  and  a  considerable 
volume  of  trade,  and  in  a  State  having  comparatively  advanced 
child-labor  legislation.  The  problems  of  child  labor,  it  was  believed, 
are  not  confined  to  backv/ard  communities  or  to  backward  industries 
but  arise  wherever  the  work  of  undeveloped  young  persons  is  used 
primarily  for  profit  instead  of  primarily  for  training.  Conditions 
under  wliich  children  work  to-day  in  a  city  like  Boston  differ  widely 
from  those  under  which  they  worked  in  England,  when,  in  1819,  the 
first  factory  act  forbade  their  employment  under  9  years  of  age  and 
limited  the  hours  of  those  between  9  and  16  to  12  a  day — an  act 
which,  by  the  way,  was  never  enforced.  Nevertheless,  for  the  child 
laborers  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  as  for  those  of 
England  when  Lord  Shaftesbury  began  his  agitation  in  their  behalf, 
the  questions  to  be  asked  are: 

(1)  Is  the  child  worker  able  to  grow  into  adult  life  with  his  health 
and  physical  vigor  unimpaired? 

(2)  Does  he  receive  training  adapted  to  make  him,  when  an  adult, 
an  efiicient  workman  ? 

(3)  Does  he  receive  an  education  adequate  to  make  him  a  good 
citizen  ? 

In  the  days  before  the  English  factory  acts  these  questions  were 
all  answered  definitely  in  the  negative.  More  recently  they  have 
been  answered  in  the  negative  by  many  studies  of  the  labor  of  chil- 
dren in  this  country,  from  the  early  Massachusetts  inquii"ies  to  those 
which  led  to  the  19-volume  report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child 
Wage  Earners.^  But  each  year  legislation  regulating  child  labor 
has  tended  to  become  more  voluminous ;  child  labor  codes  have  been 
enacted  and  uniform  child-labor  laws  have  been  proposed  and  passed, 
in  part  at  least,  by  a  considerable  number  of  States.  The  public 
conscience  has  approved  a  14-year  minimum  age  and  the  requirement 
of  employment  certificates  until  16  years  of  age,  with  compulsory 
school  attendance  up  to  14  and  between  14  and  16  if  a  child  is  not 
employed.  Nevertheless,  until  the  questions  asked  above  can  be 
answered  absolutely  in  the  affirmative  it  is  impossible  to  settle  back 
in  the  complacent  belief  that  the  child-labor  problem  has  been 
solved.     Under  each  more  advanced  form  of  regulation,  therefore, 
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these  questions  as  to  the  effects  of  cliild  labor  on  health,  industrial 
efficiency,  and  good  citizenship  must  be  raised  anew. 

A  study  which  would  furnish  the  evidence  necessary  for  definitely 
aflarmative  answers  to  these  three  questions  would  involve  a  thorough 
inquiry  into  the  lives  of  a  large  number  of  young  persons  who  had  been 
child  laborers.  The  present  studj-  does  not  pretend  either  to  the 
breadth  or  to  the  depth  necessary  to  furnish  such  answers.  But  in 
the  past  the  gathering  together  of  the  more  easily  ascertainable  facts 
has  sufficed  to  furnish  negative  answers.  Information  on  a  special 
phase  of  the  subject  which  may  be  inconclusive  or  which  may  even 
seem  to  point  toward  an  affirmative  answer  usually  indicates  also 
that  further  study  of  that  phase  is  needed.  It  is  hoped,  therefore, 
that  this  study,  even  though  it  does  not  involve  so  thorough  an  inquiry 
into  the  physical  and  mental  effects  of  employment  at  an  early  age  as 
would  be  desirable,  may  contribute  information  which  will  assist  in 
forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  more  advanced  types 
of  child-labor  legislation. 

Boston  was  chosen  for  the  study  because,  in  addition  to  having 
industrial  conditions  fairly  typical  of  those  in  other  large  American 
cities,  it  had  legal  regulations  of  child  labor  as  stringent  as  any  which 
are  common  in  this  country,  a  good  system  of  records  of  its  working 
children,  and,  in  its  continuation  school,  the  beginnings,  at  least,  of 
an  attempt  to  apply  the  most  modern  methods  to  the  problems  of  the 
child  in  industry.  At  the  time  of  this  study,  however,  the  continua- 
tion school  was  new  and  its  methods  were  frankly  experimental. 
Therefore,  although  the  records  of  this  school  were  used  and  formed 
a  valuable,  source  of  information  in  regard  to  its  pupils,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  study  either  its  methods  or  their  results. 

The  one  possible  objection  to  the  selection  of  Boston  was  that  the 
city  proper  is  not  a  complete  industrial  unit.  The  bridges  and  tunnels 
connecting  Boston  with  the  neighboring  cities  to  the  north  and  north- 
east— Cambridge,  Somerville,  and  Chelsea — have  served  to  link  the 
four  cities  together  industrially  as  they  are  not  linked  politically. 
In  order  to  make  as  intensive  a  study  as  seemed  desirable  it  was  neces- 
sary, however,  to  select  a  smaller  number  of  children  than  were  at 
work  in  all  four  of  these  cities.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  secure 
and  tabulate  all  the  information  in  the  employment-certificate  records 
of  the  four  cities,  but  to  confine  the  intensive  study  to  the  children 
enrolled  in  the  Boston  continuation  school — all  of  whom  had  taken 
out  certificates  for  work  in  Boston,  although  some  of  them  lived  in  the 
suburbs. 
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SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

The  four  chief  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  these  child 
workers  were : 

(1)  The  employment-certificate  records  of  Boston,  Cambridge, 
Somerville,  and  Chelsea. 

(2)  The  Boston  continuation-school  records. 

(3)  Schedules  taken  in  interviews  by  agents  of  the  bureau  with  a 
group  of  children  attending  the  Boston  continuation  school. 

(4)  Replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  in  December,  1918,  to  the 
children  who  had  been  interviewed. 

The  child-labor  law,  which  became  effective  in  Massachusetts  in 
September,  1913,  required  that  no  child  between  14  and  16  years  of 
age  should  be  employed  or  ''permitted  to  work  in,  about,  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  factory,  workshop,  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or 
mercantile  establishment"  without  having  secured  an  employment 
certificate.^  If  any  machinery  whatever  was  used,  the  establish- 
ment was  either  a  factory  or  a  mechanical  establishment.  The  term 
''workshop"  covered  many  other  places,  and  a  "mercantile  estab- 
lishment" was  defined  as  any  place  where  merchandise  or  goods  were 
sold,  including  restaurants  and  hotels.- 

The  employment  of  a  cliild  under  14  was  prohibited  not  only  in 
any  one  of  these  establishments,  but  also  in  any — 

barber  shop,  bootblack  stand  or  establishment,  public  stable,  garage,  brick  or  lumber 
yard,  telephone  exchange,  telegraph  or  messenger  office,  or  in  the  construction  or 
repair  of  buildings,  or  in  any  contract  or  wage-earning  industry  carried  on  in  tenement 
or  other  hoiises.^ 

So  far  as  employment  during  school  hours  is  concerned,  the  require- 
ment of  an  employment  certificate  for  children  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age  was  at  the  time  of  this  study  even  more  far  reaching  than 
the  prohibition  of  employment  under  14,  for  the  compulsory-education 
law  provided  that  children  under  16  should  not  remain  out  of  school 
unless  they  had  such  certificates  and  were  regularly  employed  at 
least  six  hours  a  day,  or  unless  they  had  the  written  permission  of  the 

1  Acts  of  1909,  ch.  514,  sec.  57,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1913,  ch.  779,  sec.  15. 
'  Acts  of  1909,  ch.  514,  sec.  17,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1912,  ch.  191. 
3  Acts  of  1913,  ch.  S31,  sec.  1,  amending  acts  of  1909,  ch.  514,  sec.  56. 
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superintendent  of  schools  ''to  engage  in  profitable  employment  at 
home."  *  This  written  permission  was  in  the  form  of  a  ''special  home 
permit,"  and  the  holder  of  such  a  permit  was  expected  to  show,  not 
only  before  securing  it,  but  also  at  intervals  thereafter,  that  he  or 
she  was  actually  remaining  at  home  to  assist  his  or  her  parents  and 
was  not  employed  in  any  of  the  industries  for  which  an  employment 
certificate  was  required.  This  "special  home  permit"  was  similar 
in  general  form  to  an  employment  certificate. 

The  law,  it  is  evident,  provided  adequate  guaranties  against  the 
gainful  employment  during  school  hours  of  children  under  16  years 
of  age  who  had  not  procured  employment  certificates;  and  the  posi- 
tions in  which  their  employment  outside  school  hours  was  permitted 
without  certificates  were  limited  in  number  and  difficult  to  secure, 
with  one  single  exception  specifically  made  in  the  law  itself.  For  the 
law  provided  that  children  under  16  years  of  age  employed  in  mer- 
cantile establishments  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  on  Saturdays  only 
were  not  obliged  to  have  certificates.^ 

Employment  certificates  were  issued  by  local  school  authorities, 
were  made  out  to  the  individual  employer,  and  had  to  be  returned 
to  the  issuing  office  within  two  days  after  the  child  had  left  the 
position  or  had  been  discharged.^  When  the  child  found  a  new 
position,  therefore,  he  had  to  come  back  for  another  certificate  for 
the  new  employer.  Each  certificate  was  made  out  in  duplicate  and 
the  carbon  copy  was  kept  at  the  issuing  office. 

This  law  went  into  effect  on  September  1,  1913,  and  under  it  all 
children  employed  in  the  State  were  obliged  to  obtain  new  certificates, 
even  those  who  already  held  employment  certificates  issued  under 
the  former  law.  Since  that  date,  therefore,  a  certain  amoimt  of  in- 
formation, not  only  in  regard  to  children  going  to  work,  but  also 
in  regard  to  their  industrial  careers  after  they  went  to  work,  has 
been  available  in  offices  of  the  local  school  authorities  in  all  Massa- 
chusetts towns  and  cities. 

The  probability  that  these  records  were  complete  up  to  the  child's 
sixteenth  year  was  increased,  moreover,  by  the  provision  requiring 
children  from  16  to  21,  as  well  as  those  from  14  to  16,  to  have  certifi- 
cates. The  older  children  were  required  to  have  educational  certifi- 
cates, which  were  of  two  kinds,  orange  colored,  or  "gold,"  certificates 
for  those  who  could  read  and  write  the  English  language,  and  gray 
certificates  for  illiterates — that  is,  for  young  persons  who  were  unable 
to  pass  a  fourth-grade  educational  test  and  who  were  therefore 
obliged,  in  all  places  where  evening  schools  had  been  established,  to 
attend  a  public  day  or  evening  school.     Massachusetts  is  the  only 

*  Revised  Laws  1902,  ch.  44,  sec.  1,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1913,  ch.  779,  sec.  1,  and  by  acts  of  1915  oh.  81, 
sec.  1. 

5  Acts  of  1909,  ch.  514,  sec.  57,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1913,  ch.  779,  sec.  15. 

6  Acts  of  1909,  ch.  514,  sees.  57  and  60,  both  as  amended  by  acts  of  1913,  ch.  779. 
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State  in  the  Union  wMch  attempts  to  exercise  any  direct  supervision 
over  all  working  minors  regardless  of  age.^ 

When  this  study  was  made,  therefore,  it  was  possible  to  secure 
a  certain  minimum  amount  of  information  in  reo:ard  to  all  workins: 
children  in  the  four  cities — Boston,  Cambridge,  Somerville,  and 
Chelsea — which  seemed  together  to  constitute  an  urban  industrial 
unit.  In  order  to  obtain  a  representative  group  of  children  going 
to  work  between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  it  was  decided  to  obtain 
the  records  of  all  children  who  became  14  at  any  time  during  the 
year  which  ended  on  September  1,  1914,  and  who  went  to  work 
before  September  1,  1916.  These  children,  therefore,  could  not  have 
held  certificates  before  the  new  law  went  into  effect.  At  the  same 
time  they  were  all  16  years  of  age  or  over  by  September  1,  1916, 
and  it  was  possible  at  that  time  to  secm^e  their  complete  industrial 
histories,  in  the  meager  outlines  furnished  by  the  employment 
certificate  records,  from  the  dates  on  which  they  first  went  to  work 
to  their  sixteenth  birthdays. 

Accordingly,  complete  employment  certificate  records  were  secured 
and  tabulated  for  all  children  who  became  14  durmg  the  year  ended 
September  1,  1914 — that  is,  of  all  children  born  between  September 
1,  1899,  and  August  31,  1900 — and  who  went  to  work  at  any  time 
before  their  sixteenth  birthdays  in  any  one  of  the  four  cities — Boston, 
Cambridge,  Somerville,  or  Chelsea.  These  children,  of  whom  there 
were  5,692,  are  believed  to  be  in  all  respects  typical  of  the  children 
going  to  work  in  this  urban  industrial  area.  The  facts  secured 
cover  sex,  age  at  going  to  work,  evidence  of  age  produced,  birth- 
place, grade  completed,  and  the  occupation  in  each  position  for 
which  a  certificate  was  secured. 

More  details,  however,  are  given  in  the  records  of  the  Boston  con- 
tinuation school  than  in  those  of  the  certificate  office,  and  these 
records  were  accordingly  used  to  supplement  the  certificate  data  for 
as  many  children  as  possible.  Unfortunately,  continuation-school 
attendance  was  compulsory,  at  the  time  of  this  study,  only  in  Bos- 
ton,^ and  even  there,  during  the  early  part  of  the  period,  it  was  a  new 

7  Acts  of  1909,  ch.  514,  sec.  66,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1913,  eh.  779,  sec.  23.  The  section  of  the  law  relating 
to  educational  certificates  for  children  from  16  to  21,  though  it  did  not  exempt  children  employed  in  mer- 
cantile estabU-hments  on  Saturdays,  was  not  as  broad  in  its  application  as  the  section  relating  to  employ- 
ment certificates.  This  was  in  part  because,  though  the  list  of  establishments  was  the  same,  the  words 
"permitted  to  work  in,  about,  or  in  connection  with"  were  omitted,  and  in  part  because,  as  these  children 
were  not  required  to  attend  any  school  whatever  unless  they  were  illiterate,  and  then  only  an  evening 
school,  the  provisions  of  the  educational  certificate  section  were  not  reinforced  by  the  compulsory-education 
law.  Thecertiflcatesystemforchildrenfroml6to21didnot,  in  fact,  cover  all  occupations,  nor  did  it  cover 
children  who  might  be  remaining  at  home.  According  to  rulings  of  the  State  board  of  labor  and  industries, 
educational  certificates  were  not  required  in  the  following  establishments:  Baiiks,  express  companies, 
tasurauce  companies,  telegraph  and  telephone  messenger  companies,  bowling  alleys,  bootblack  stands, 
pool  rooms,  and  regular  fire-department  stations.  Helpers  on  peddlers'  wagons  and  laborers  with  pick 
and  shovel  were  also  exempt. 

8  A  law  enacted  in  1919  makes  the  establishment  of  continuation  schools  compulsory  in  all  cities  or 
towns  in  which  200  or  more  minors  are  regularly  employed  by  authority  of  employment  certificates  or 
have  permits.    Acts  of  1919,  ch.  311,  sec.  1. 
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requirement.  As  a  result,  none  of  the  Cambridge,  Somerville  or  Chel- 
sea children  was  included  in  the  continuation-school  records,  and  not 
all  the  4,401  Boston  children.  One  reason  for  the  omission  of  Boston 
children  was  that  enrollment  in  the  continuation  school  was  not 
begun  until  January,  1914,  and  before  that  date  88  children  who 
belonged  in  the  selected  group  had  escaped  registration.  A  much 
larger  number  for  whom  continuation-school  records  could  not  be 
found,  589  in  all,  were  children  who  had  worked  only  during  vacations; 
and  57  others  were  not  enrolled  because  they  were  nearly  16  years  of 
age  when  they  took  out  their  certificates.  Although  attendance  at 
continuation  school  was  compulsory  for  all  employed  children  under 
16  years  of  age,  the  school  facilities  were  for  some  time  inadequate, 
and  therefore  those  children  who  were  nearly  16,  and  so  would  be  able 
to  leave  the  school  before  they  had  derived  much  benefit  from  at- 
tendance, were  not  enrolled.  Continuation-school  records,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  found  for  268  children  who,  according  to  the  dates 
of  beginning  and  leaving  positions,  never  actually  worked  diu"ing 
school  term  and  who,  therefore,  were  presumably  vacation  workers. 
But  as  no  such  records  had  been  taken  for  the  other  589  vacation 
workers,  these  268  children  were  excluded  from  the  continuation- 
school  series  of  tables.  These  tables  represent,  therefore,  as  nearly 
as  the  data  available  permit,  conditions  among  children  who  had 
actually  left  school  to  go  to  work." 

In  spite  of  these  omissions,  continuation-school  records  were  used 
for  3,399  of  the  4,401  Boston  children  for  whom  employment  certifi- 
cate records  had  been  secured.  The  eliminations  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  children  ap- 
proaching 16  when  they  first  went  to  work,  so  that  the  tables 
based  on  the  continuation-school  records  represent  a  group  of  children 
who  began  their  industrial  careers  at  a  somewhat  younger  age  than 
the  group  included  in  the  certificate  record  tables.  At  the  same  time, 
as  all  the  vacation  workers  were  omitted,  they  represent  only  children 
who  had  actually  left  school  to  go  to  work.  In  other  respects  the 
Boston  children  included  in  these  tables  are  believed  to  be  fairly 
typical  of  the  whole  group. 

The  additional  facts  secured  from  the  continuation-school  records 
related  to  working  status  of  father  and  mother,  age  at  leaving  school 
and  reason  for  leaving,  method  of  securing  and  reason  for  leaving 
each  position,  and  years  in  the  United  States  of  foreign-born  children. 

6  The  certificate  series  for  Boston  alone  contains  4,401  children  and  the  continuation-school  series  3.399 
children.    The  following  statement  summarizes  the  reasons  for  omission  of  the  remaining  1,002  children. 

Vacation  workers  for  whom  no  continuation-school  records  were  taken 5S9 

Vacation  workers  for  whom  contuiuation-school  records  were  taken 268 

Children  who  escaped  registration  before  the  contmuation  school  was  opened S8 

Children  who  were  nearly  16  when  they  hegan  work,  and  for  whom,  therefore,  no  contlnuation-sehool 

records  were  taken 57 

Total : 1,002 
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Not  all  the  information  desired  could  be  secured  from  existing 
records.  Agents  of  the  bureau,  therefore,  interviewed  children  in 
the  continuation  school  and  in  this  way  secured  much  additional  in- 
formation in  regard  to  823  children,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  included 
in  the  group  for  which  both  certificate  and  continuation-school 
records  were  used.  These  interviews  furnished  much  more  accurate 
information  as  to  imemployment  and  as  to  the  time  during  which 
each  child  remained  in  each  different  position  than  did  the  certificate- 
office  or  continuation-school  records.  The  certificate  showed  only 
the  date  when  it  was  returned  by  the  employer,  which  was  frequently 
some  time  after  the  child  had  stopped  work,  and  the  continuation- 
school  record  was  not  made  until  the  child  returned  for  a  new  certifi- 
cate. The  interviews  also  furnished  information  as  to  the  nationality 
of  the  parents,  unemployment,  time  out  on  account  of  sickness,  and 
the  wages,  hours,  and  character  of  work  in  each  position,  including 
positions  held  both  before  and  after  leaving  school  for  which  no  certi- 
ficates had  been  procured.  In  other  words,  they  gave  a  fairly  com- 
plete picture"  of  the  industrial  careers  of  these  823  Boston  children 
up  to  the  date  of  the  interview,  but  not,  as  did  the  certificate  and 
continuation-school  records,  up  to  the  age  of  16. 

The  group  of  children  interviewed,  like  that  of  children  for  whom 
continuation-school  records  were  secured,  consisted  entirely  of 
regular  workers.  Moreover,  it  contained  an  even  larger  proportion 
of  children  who  had  gone  to  work  before  they  became  15  than  did 
the  group  for  whom  continuation-school  records  were  used.  But  the 
sample  group  of  children  interviewed  was  selected  practically  at  ran- 
dom, so  that  with  these  two  exceptions  the  823  children  in  this  spe- 
cial group  seem  to  be  fairly  representative  of  the  working  children  of 
Boston. 

Nevertheless,  in  order  to  detect,  so  far  as  possible,  any  bias  in 
either  the  larger  or  the  smaller  sample — the  3,399  children  for  whom 
continuation-school  records  were  used  or  the  823  who  were  inter- 
viewed— a  series  of  tables  was  prepared  comparing,  in  as  many 
respects  as  appeared  to  be  both  possible  and  desirable,  the  4,401 
Boston  records  and  the  5,692  certificate  records  for  the  four  cities 
combined  with  these  two  sources  of  information.  These  compara- 
tive tables  assist  in  checking  conclusions  derived  from  both  samples. 

Still  another  series  of  tables  is  based  on  the  4,401  certificate 
records  for  Boston  alone  and  compares  the  children  who  worked 
only  during  school  vacations  with  those  who  actually  left  school  to 
go  to  work  before  becoming  16.  As  has  been  seen,  857  vacation 
workers  in  Boston  are  included  in  the  tables  based  on  the  certifi- 
cate records,  but  are  excluded  from  those  based  on  the  continuation- 
school  records.  These  vacation  workers  were  for  the  most  part 
children  who  held  certificates  only  between  June   1    and  October 
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1  or  for  a  few  days  during  the  Christmas  or  Easter  vacations;  in 
addition,  a  few  children  are  included  who  worked  only  before  or 
after  school  hours  and  whose  certificates  were  labeled  "Not  dis- 
charged from  school. " 

A  final  series  of  tables  was  based  on  answers  from  328  children 
to  questionnaires  sent  out  in  December,  1918,  to  the  823  children 
who  were  interviewed  in  the  continuation  school  asking  them  for 
information  as  to  their  occupations,  wages,  and  hours  at  that  time; 
that  is,  three  years  after  the  date  of  the  interview  and  at  a  time  when 
war  production  was  little,  if  any,  below  its  highest  level.  Of 
these  823  questionnaires  16  came  back  without  description  of  the 
positions  the  children  were  holding,  92  were  returned  by  the  post 
office  showing  that  the  children  could  not  be  located,  and  387  were 
never  returned. 

In  addition  a  special  study  was  made  of  the  child-labor  laws  of 
Massachusetts  and  of  their  administration  in  Boston  and  its  neighbor- 
ing cities.  This  study  was  similar  in  character  to  the  studies  already 
published  of  the  administration  of  employment-certificate  laws  in 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Wisconsin.^"  But  in  this 
report  it  is  connected  with  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  violations 
of  certain  sections  of  the  law,  especially  those  relating  to  certification 
and  to  hours  of  labor.  Although  these  statistics  must  necessarily 
underestimate  the  number  of  violations,  as  they  are  based  on  the 
histories  of  children  who,  at  the  time  of  the  interview,  were  legally 
employed  on  certificates,  they  are  for  that  reason  all  the  more 
significant. 

Two  other  sources  were  used  for  supplementary  information,  but 
the  groups  of  children  included  in  these  subsidiary  studies  were  not 
the  same  as  the  group  which  furnished  the  basis  for  the  main  inves- 
tigation— those  who  became  14  during  the  year  ended  September  1, 
1914.     These  sources  were  as  follows: 

1.  Interviews  by  agents  of  the  bureau  with  118  children  who  held 
the  "special  home  permits"  above  mentioned,  especially  to  deter- 
mine what  use  was  made  of  such  permits  and  in  how  many  cases  the 
children  holding  them  were  gainfully  employed.  The  results  of  this 
study  are  summarized  in  the  appendix.'^  These  children  all  belonged 
to  the  same  age  group  as  those  whose  employment-certificate  records 
had  been  copied. 

2.  The  records  of  the  certificate  office  in  Boston  as  to  employment 
certificates  granted  to  children  under  16  years  of  age  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1914,  to  August  31,  1918,  the  four  years  which  represent 
roughly  the  period  of  the  World  War.  Tables  s'iowing  the  princi- 
pal facts  available  in  these  records  are  given  in  the  introductory 
summary  to  this  report. 

10  Children's  Bureau  Publications  Nos.  12, 17)  41,  and  85. 

11  See  Appendix,  pp.  364  to  365. 


OBTAINING  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES. 

All  the  children  included  in  this  study  were  obliged,  as  already 
stated,  to  obtain  permission  to  work,  in  the  form  of  an  employment 
certificate,  from  the  local  school  authorities.  In  Boston  these  cer- 
tificates were  obtained  from  an  office  on  the  second  floor  of  a  build- 
ing on  Tremont  Street  near  Boylston,  close  to  the  heart  of  the  busi- 
ness section.  In  Cambridge,  Somerville,  and  Chelsea  they  were  ob- 
tained from  the  offices  of  the  superintendents  of  schools  of  those 
cities.  All  these  offices  were  centrally  located.  In  none  of  the  four 
cities  were  any  printed  instructions  issued  as  to  how  to  secure  cer- 
tificates. This  kind  of  information  is  said  to  spread  like  wildfire 
among  school  children.  Nevertheless,  many  a  child  had  to  visit  the 
ofiice  more  than  once  before  he  finally  produced  the  four  documents — 
(1)  evidence  of  his  age,  (2)  a  school  record,  (3)  a  promise  of  employ- 
ment signed  by  an  employer  or  by  his  authorized  representative, 
and  (4)  a  physician's  certificate  of  health — which  entitled  him  to 
his  entrance  card  to  the  industrial  world. ^^ 

As  for  evidence  of  age,^^  if  the  child  did  not  bring  a  birth  or  bap- 
tismal certificate,  a  transcript  of  such  certificate,  or  a  passport,  he 
was  sent  away  with  instructions  as  to  where  and  how  to  apply  for  a 
birth  certificate.  In  Boston,  if  a  child  stated  that  he  had  been  born 
in  the  city,  he  was  sent  to  the  registry  department,  from  which  he 
returned  either  with  a  statement  of  his  age  or  with  a  statement  that 
his  birth  was  not  recorded.  If  born  outside  Boston,  he  had  to 
produce  at  the  office  evidence,  usually  a  registry  receipt  for  his  let- 
ter, that  he  had  actually  attempted  to  secure  a  transcript  of  his 
birth  record.  In  such  a  case  he  was  told  to  go  back  to  school  until 
he  had  received  a  reply  to  his  letter  or  until  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed  for  a  reply.  If  no  reply  was  received  within  a  reasonable 
time,  other  documentary  evidence  was  accepted,  or  if  he  could  pro- 
duce no  satisfactory  documentary  evidence,'  he  was  required  to 
secure  a  physician's  certfficate  of  age.  This  was  obtained  from  the 
physician  appointed  by  the  school  committee  to  give  physical  exam- 
inations to  applicants  for  certificates.  A  child  born  in  Boston  who 
could  not  obtain  a  birth  certificate  had  to  follow  the  same  procedure 
as  to  securing  other  documentary  evidence  or  a  physician's  certificate 
of  age. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  the  procedure  was  the  same 
for  foreign-born  as  for  native  children,  but  the  war  interrupted  or 

12 1909,  ch.  514,  sec.  58,  as  amended  by  1913,  ch.  779,  sec.  16. 
13  See  pp.  295-297. 
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delayed  communications  to  such  an  extent  that  most  foreign-born 
children  could  no  longer  be  asked  to  send  abroad  for  evidence  of  age. 
In  order  to  obtain  an  employment  certificate  a  child  was  obliged, 
in  the  words  of  the  law,  to — 

possess  such  ability  to  read,  write,  and  spell  in  the  English  language  as  is  reqmred 
for  the  completion  of  the  fourth  grade  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  town  in 
which  he  resides.^* 

Usually  he  had  to  bring  evidence  of  such  ability  in  the  form  of  a 
school  record,  the  contents  of  which  were  specified  in  the  law.  The 
law  did  not  require  completion  of  any  other  fourth-grade  study  than 
reading,  writing,  and  spelling  in  English;  superintendents  and 
teachers  were  not  absolutely  required  to  state  on  the  school  record 
the  advancement  of  the  child  in  other  subjects,  though  a  blank  was 
provided  for  that  purpose — and,  in  fact,  they  occasionally  gave  school 
records  to  children  who  had  not  completed  successfully  other  fourth- 
grade  studies. 

The  law  provided  that  school  records  should  not  be  issued  or 
accepted  unless  the  child  not  only  possessed  these  educational  qual- 
ifications but  also  had  regularly  attended  the  public  schools  or  other 
lawfully  approved  schools  for  not  less  than  130  days  after  becoming 
13  years  of  age.^^  But  in  practice  a  principal  did  not  refuse  a  school 
record  merely  because  the  child  had  not  attended  his  school  the 
requisite  number  of  days,  for  the  child  might  have  attended  some 
other  school  and  hence  might  be  able  to  produce  at  the  certificate 
office  another  record  showing  enough  days'  attendance  to  make  up 
the  shortage.  In  all  such  cases,  therefore,  the  responsibility  for  see- 
ing that  the  child  had  attended  school  the  requisite  number  of  days 
after  his  thirteenth  birthday  rested  solely  on  the  certificate-issuing 
officer. 

If  a  child  could  not  prove  the  requisite  number  of  days'  atten- 
dance, or  if  for  some  reason  he  could  not  obtain  a  school  record  from 
the  principal  or  teacher  of  the  school  last  attended,  the  law  permitted 
the  issuing  officer  to  waive  this  requirement.^^  But  the  child  had  to 
produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  completion  of  the  English  studies  of 
the  fourth,  grade,  and,"  as  no  literacy  test  was  given  in  the  certificate 
office,  some  kind  of  school  document  was  often  accepted  as  such 
evidence.  For  example,  if  the  school  last  attended  was  in  some  other 
State  than  Massachusetts,  the  child  was  asked  to  bring  a  report  or 
promotion  card  or  any  other  documentary  evidence  he  might  have 
of  his  attendance  and  grade  standing  in  that  school.  If  he  could  pro- 
duce satisfactory  evidence  that  he  had  completed  the  fourth  grade, 

"  Revised  Laws,  1902,  ch.  44,  sec.  1,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1913,  oh.  779,  sec.  1,  and  by  Acts  of  1916,  ch. 
81,  sec.  1.  Since  the  period  of  this  study  the  educational  requirement  for  emplo3nment  under  16  years  of 
age  in  Massachusetts  has  been  raised  to  completion  of  the  sixth  grade.    Acts  of  1921,  ch.  463. 

15  Acts  of  1909,  ch.  514,  sec.  59,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1913,  ch.  779,  sec.  17,  and  by  Acts  of  1914,  ch.  580. 
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the  requirement  of  a  school  record  in  the  precise  form  specified  in  the 
law,  and  with  it  the  requirement  of  130  days'  school  attendance  since 
the  thirteenth  birthday,  was  waived.  If  he  could  not  produce  such 
evidence,  or  if  the  validity  of  the  evidence  offered  was  doubtful,  the 
issuing  officer  refused  to  waive  the  requirement  of  a  school  record, 
and  the  child  was  obliged  to  go  back  to  school.  This  occurred  also 
when  the  issuing  officer,  though  the  child  was  able  to  prove  comple- 
tion of  the  fourth  grade,  did  not  believe  that  the  work  in  the  school 
attended  was  equivalent  to  the  fourth-grade  work  required  by  law.^^ 

At  the  time  of  this  study  one  school  in  Boston  had  an  "  employment 
class"  attended  by  about  30  girls,  principally  Italian,  ranging  from 
14  to  nearly  16  years  of  age.  The  object  of  this  class  was  to  give 
special  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  spelling  to  children  whose 
progress  in  these  subjects  had  been  so  slow  that  they  had  been 
unable,  on  becoming  14,  to  obtain  employment  certificates.  Only 
children  who  had  attended  school  in  Boston  for  at  least  two  years 
were  admitted,  and  each  case  was  carefully  investigated  to  see  that 
home  conditions  actually  necessitated  the  .employment  of  the  child 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  stated  that  children  from  this  class  did 
not  receive  their  school  records  until  their  standard  of  education  in 
the  three  subjects  studied  was  practically  the  same  as  that  of  children 
who  had  regularly  completed  the  fourth  grade. 

The  law  also  provided  that  a  school  record  showing  seven  or  more 
years  of  attendance  at  school  might  be  accepted  regardless  of  the 
degree  of  education  attained,  provided  the  child,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  was  mentally  incapable  of  acquiring 
the  prescribed  educational  qualifications.  The  superintendent  of 
schools  was  also  empowered  to  suspend  the  educational  require- 
ments ''  in  any  case  when,  in  his  opinion,  the  interests  of  the  child 
will  best  be  served  by  such  suspension."  ^^  But  these  two  exemp- 
tions were  rarely,  if  ever,  used  in  any  of  the  four  cities  studied. 

The  promise  of  employment  which  the  child  had  to  bring  was  a 
card  filled  out  by  the  employer  bearing  the  name  of  the  child,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  employer,  the  nature  of  the  occupation  to 
which  the  child  was  to  be  assigned,  the  number  of  hours  during  which 
he  was  to  be  regularly  employed — which  were  required  by  law  to  be 
not  more  than  eight  and,  if  he  was  to  be  excused  from  school,  not  less 
than  six — and  the  signature  of  the  employer  or  his  authorized  man- 
ager or  superintendent.  These  blank  cards  were  widely  distributed 
among  employers,  but  if  an  employer  did  not  have  one  the  child 

1'  In  one  case,  for  example,  a  girl  who  had  been  in  a  French  school  in  Montreal  apphed  for  a  certificate 
in  Boston,  and  the  issuing  officer  refused  to  waive  the  requirement  of  a  school  record  on  the  ground  that 
the  report  brought  from  the  French  school  did  not  show  that  she  had  completed  work  in  EngUsh  equivalent 
to  fourth-grade  work  in  a  Boston  school. 

18  Acts  of  1909,  ch.  514,  sec.  59,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1913,  ch.  779,  sec.  17,  and  by  Acts  of  1914,  eh.  580. 
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could  procure  it  from  his  school  or  from  the  certificate  office  and  take 
it  to  the  employer  to  be  filled  out.  If  a  child  brought  to  the  certifi- 
cate office  a  promise  of  employment  for  an  occupation  prohibited  to 
children  under  16  years  of  age  by  the  sections  of  the  law  relating  to 
dangerous  occupations,  he  was  told  that  he  must  secure  another 
position. 

When  a  child  had  satisfied  the  requirements  as  to  evidence  of  age, 
educational  attainments,  and  the  promise  of  a  position,  he  was  given 
a  blank  physical  examination  form,  which,  together  with  his  promise 
of  employment,  on  the  back  of  which  was  the  blank  form  for  the 
physician's  certificate  of  health,  he  took  to  the  office  of  the  physician 
appointed  by  the  school  committee  to  examine  children  applying  for 
certificates.  The  certificate  of  health,  according  to  law,  might  be 
signed  by  a  school  or  family  physician;  and  occasionally  a  child 
appeared  at  the  certificate  office  with  the  signature  of  such  a  physi- 
cian already  on  the  back  of  his  promise  of  employment.  But  this 
rarely  happened,  for  the  family  doctor  had  to  be  paid  for  his  services 
while  the  school  physician  referred  the  child  to  the  issuing  office, 
where  the  doctor  appointed  for  that  purpose  gave  free  examina- 
tions. 

The  physical  examination,  in  which  the  physician  was  assisted  by 
a  nurse,  was  supposed  to  be  for  the  particular  occupation  specified 
in  the  promise  of  employment,  but  in  reahty  little  distinction  was 
made  between  occupations.^®  A  child  who  had  a  heart  lesion,  how- 
ever, was  not  given  a  certificate  for  an  active  or  laborious  occupa- 
tion; for  instance,  for  work  as  cash  girl.  If  the  physician  did  not 
consider  the  child  physically  fitted  for  the  occupation  specified,  he 
refused  to  sign  the  certificate  of  health  until  lighter  work  was  found, 
and  if  he  did  not  consider  the  child  able  to  engage  in  any  occupation 
whatever  he  withheld  the  certificate  entirely.  But  only  children 
who  were  in  extremely  bad  physical  condition — for  example,  who 
were  demonstrably  tubercular — were  refused  health  certificates. 
Such  a  certificate  was  temporarily  held  up,  however,  if  the  child  had 
not  been  vaccinated  or  had  evidence  of  a  communicable  disease. 
In  addition,  children  were  frequently  advised  to  secure  treatment  for 
minor  defects,  such  as  defective  teeth  or  eyes. 

When  a  child  had  secured  the  physician's  signature  on  his  cer- 
tificate of  health  he  took  it  to  the  issuing  officer,  who  made  out  and 
gave  him  his  employment  certificate  to  take  to  his  employer.  This 
certificate  contained  the  name  and  address  of  the  child,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  employer,  the  nature  of  the  employment,  the  date 
and  place  of  birth,  and  the  age  of  the  child  at  the  time  of  the  issuance 
of  the  certificate,  the  school  last  attended,  the  grade  completed,  the 

19  Since  the  date  of  this  study  special  efforts  have  been  made  to  raise  the  physical  standards  for  an 
employment  certificate. 
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sex,  the  color  of  hair  and  eyes,  and  the  nature  of  the  evidence  of 
age  accepted.  The  space  for  ''distinguishing  facial  marks"  was 
usually  left  vacant.  The  blank  space  for  the  factory  number  was 
filled  out  later  by  the  employer  in  large  establishments  where  em- 
ployees were  given  numbers.  The  child  himself  signed  the  certificate 
and  it  was  signed  also  by  the  issuing  officer. 

The  back  of  the  certificate  bore  instructions  to  the  effect  that  it 
did  not  permit  the  employment  of  the  child  by  anyone  except  the 
employer  named,  that  the  child  must  either  be  regularly  employed 
or  be  in  school,  and  that  the  certificate  must  be  returned  by  the 
employer  to  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  within  two 
days  after  the  child's  employment  had  terminated,  on  penalty  of  a 
fine  of  from  SIO  to  $100.  It  contained  also  a  blank  form  for  the 
signature  of  the  parent  or  guardian  in  approval  of  the  issuance  of 
the  certificate.  This  was  for  use  when  the  issuing  officer  deemed 
such  approval  desirable,  which  was  rarely  the  case.  Furthermore, 
it  gave  a  statement  of  the  exact  date  when  the  child  would  become 
16  years  of  age  and  should  exchange  his  employment  certificate  for 
an  educational  certificate. 

A  child  who  wished  to  be  employed  only  during  vacation  or  out- 
side school  hours  had  to  fulfill  the  same  requirements  ^^  as  one  who 
wished  to  leave  school  to  go  to  work,  except  that  his  promise  of 
employment  did  not  have  to  show  that  he  would  be  employed  at 
least  six  hours  a  day,  as  did  that  of  the  child  who  was  being  excused 
from  school  attendance.  His  certificate  was  stamped  "Not  dis- 
charged from  school." 

When  a  child  who  had  already  held  one  or  more  certificates  wished 
one  for  another  employer  he  had  only  to  secure  a  new  promise  of 
employment  and  a  new  phyrsioian's  certificate  of  health.  In  Boston, 
if  the  child  had  been  examined  recently  and  appeared  to  be  in  good 
physical  condition,  the  physician  merely  looked  up  his  record  and, 
if  it  showed  no  serious  defects,  signed  the  form  on  the  back  of  his 
new  promise  of  employment  without  making  another  physical  exam- 
ination. If  the  child  appeared  to  be  in  bad  physical  condition  or  if 
the  previous  record  showed  any  defect  which  would  influence  the 
physician  in  determining  the  occupation  in  which  the  child  might 
engage,  he  made  another  examination.  The  new  employment  cer- 
tificate was  not  issued  until  after  the  previous  one  had  been  returned 
to  the  issuing  office. 

In  addition  to  securing  an  employment  certificate  the  child  under 
16  years  of  age  who  went  to  work  in  Massachusetts  was  obliged  to 

20  An  amendment  to  the  labor  law  passed  in  1916  and  effective  in  the  summer  vacation  of  that  year,  that 
is,  during  the  last  two  and  one-half  months  of  the  period  within  which  the  children  included  in  the  cer- 
tificate series  of  tables  could  have  taken  out  certificates,  waived  the  educational  requirement  of  completion 
of  the  fourth  grade  for  children  employed  during  the  summer  vacation  only.  None  of  the  children  included 
m  the  continuation  school  or  interviewed  groups  would  have  been  affected  by  this  amendment. 
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submit  to  regulations  concerning  the  occupations  he  might  enter  and 
the  hours  he  might  work.  He  was  prohibited  from  engaging  in  any 
of  a  long  list  of  occupations — a  list  which  the  State  board  of  labor 
and  industries  might  extend,  after  hearings,  to  cover  any  occupation 
deemed  by  it  to  be  sufficiently  dangerous  or  injurious  "to  the  health 
or  morals  of  minors  under  16  years  of  age  to  justify  their  exclusion. "^^ 
He  was  permitted  to  work  only  eight  hours  a  day  and  six  days  a 
week.  He  might  not  l^e  employed  in  night  work,  that  is,  before  6.30 
in  the  morning  or  after  6  in  the  evening.^^  And  wherever,  as  in 
Boston,  the  school  committee  had  established  a  continuation  school 
and  made  attendance  compulsory  he  was  obliged  to  attend  for  at 
least  four  hours  a  week,  between  8  in  the  morning  and  6  in  the  after- 
noon of  a  working  day.  The  time  spent  in  continuation  school  had 
to  be  coimted  as  part  of  his  working  hours.^^  In  other  words,  no 
child  was  permitted  by  law  to  spend  in  work  and  school  attendance 
combined  more  than  eight  hours  a  day. 

21  Acts  of  1913,  ch.  831,  sees.  2-4. 

22  Acts  of  1913,  ch.  831,  sec.  5. 

23  Acts  of  1913,  ch.  805,  seel 
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The  problem  of  child  labor  in  Boston,  Cambridge,  Somerville,  and 
Chelsea  is  numerically  an  important  one.  Of  the  estimated  number 
of  children  in  these  four  cities  who  became  14  years  of  age  during  the 
year  ended  September  1,  1914,  over  one-third,  35.2  per  cent,  or  5,692 
children,  took  out  employment  certificates  for  gainful  labor  before 
their  sixteenth  birthdays.  The  great  majority,  4,401,  went  to  work 
in  Boston.  Furthermore,  Table  A,  which  is  based  on  the  records  of 
the  Boston  certificate  office,  shows  that  the  number  of  children  going 
to  work  in  that  city  increased  rapidly  from  September  1,  1914,  to 
September  1,  1918.  During  the  year  which  ended  on  August  31, 
1915,  3,342  original  certificates  were  issued  in  Boston — that  is, 
3,342  children  who  had  never  before  held  certificates  took  them  out. 
The  next  year  this  number  nearly  doubled,  and  in  the  period  from 
September  1,  1917,  to  August  31,  1918,  the  number  of  children  taking 
out  their  first  certificates  was  8,760.^ 

Table  A. — Sex  of  child,  by  year  of  issue;  first  and  all  employment  certificates  issued  in 

Boston. 


Year  of  issue  and  kind  of  certificate. 


Employment  certificates  issued  to — 


All 
cliildren. 


Boys. 


Number.   Per  cent. 


Girls. 


Number.  Per  cent 


FIRST  OR  ORIGINAL  CERTIFICATES. 


Sept.  1,  1914-Aug.  31,  191.5. 
Sept.  1,  1915-Aug.  31,  1916. 
Sept.  1,  1916-Aug.  31,  1917. 
Sept.  1,  1917-Aug.  31,  1918. 


ALL  CERTIFICATES  (FIRST  ANT)  SUBSEQUENT). 


Sept.  1,  1914-Aug.  31,  1915. 
Sept.  1,  1915-Aug.  31,  1916. 
Sept.  1,  1916-Aug.  31,  1917. 
Sept.  1,  1917-Aug.  31, 1918. 


3,342 
6, 653 
7,017 
8,760 


6,412 
12,043 
16, 805 
20,683 


(') 

4, 145 
4,224 
4,994 


3,586 
7,219 
10, 262 
11,699 


62.3 
60.2 
57.0 


55.9 
59.9 
61.1 
56.6 


2,508 
2,793 
3,766 


2,826 
4,824 
6,543 


37.7 
39.8 
43.0 


44.1 
40.1 
38.9 
43.4 


1  No  figures  available  for  sex  of  children  to  ■whom  first  employment  certificates  were  issued  in  Boston 
in  1914. 

Some  children  who  take  out  employment  certificates,  of  course, 
do  not  leave  school,  but  work  only  during  vacations  or  out  of  school 
hours.  Nevertheless,  nearly  thi-ee-tenths,  28.9  per  cent,  of  all  chil- 
dren of  the  age  group  considered  who  lived  in  Boston  at  the  time  of 


I  During  the  next  year  this  number  fell  to  6,781,  and  during  the  year  which  ended  August  31, 1920,  to 
6,530. 
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this  study  became  regular  workers — that  is,  left  school  for  work — 
before  their  sixteenth  birthdays.  About  four-fifths,  80.5  per  cent, 
of  the  children  who  took  out  certificates  in  that  city  appear  to  have 
definitely  left  school  for  industry. 

Nativity  and  fathers^  nationality. — A  decidedly  larger  proportion  of 
the  foreign-born  than  of  the  native  children — not  far  from  three-fifths, 

58.3  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  born,  but  less  than  one-third,  32.3  per 
cent,  of  the  native  children — living  in  the  four  cities  took  out  employ- 
ment certificates.  Approximately  four-fifths,  81.6  per  cent,  of  the 
children  who  took  out  certificates  were  native  born.  Russia  and 
Italy  furnished  considerably  larger  numbers  of  foreign-born  children 
than  did  any  other  country;  only  a  very  few  children  were  born  in 
Ireland. 

The  foreign-born  children  who  took  out  certificates  more  generally 
became  regular,  as  distinguished  from  vacation,  workers  than  did  the 
native  children.  Not  far  from  twice  as  large  a  proportion  of  all  the 
foreign-born  as  of  all  the  native  children  living  in  Boston — nearly 
one-half,  47.7  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  born  but  little  over  one-fourth, 

26.4  per  cent,  of  the  native  children — became  regular  workers.  Of 
the  children  who  took  out  certificates  in  Boston  the  foreign  born  con- 
stituted 18.8  per  cent  of  the  regular  workers  and  only  14.5  per  cent 
of  the  children  who  worked  only  during  vacation  or  out  of  school 
hours.  Italian  children  furnished  a  particularly  large  proportion,  7.4 
per  cent,  of  the  regular  workers  as  compared  with  their  proportion, 
only  2.7  per  cent,  of  the  vacation  workers. 

Although  only  about  2  out  of  every  10  working  children  were  them- 
selves foreign  born,  about  7  out  of  every  10  had  foreign -born  fathers. 
Of  those  interviewed,  who  may  be  considered  fairly  typical,  72.1  per 
cent  were  children  whose  fathers  came  from  some  foreign  country. 
More  than  one-third,  36.1  per  cent,  had  fathers  from  south  and  east 
Europe,  and  not  far  from  another  third,  31.3  per  cent,  had  fathers 
from  north  and  west  Europe.  Comparatively  few,  only  8.7  per  cent, 
of  the  native  children  had  Russian- Jewish  fathers,  but  approximately 
.  one-fourth,  24.8  per  cent,  had  Italian  fathers,  and  not  far  from  two- 
fifths,  37.7  per  cent,  had  Irish  fathers.  A  comparison  of  these  pro- 
portions for  father's  nationality  with  those  for  the  child's  own  nativity 
shows  merely  that  the  immigration  of  Irish  families  to  Boston  has 
been  comparatively  slight  within  recent  years,  but  was  heavy  a  few 
years  ago;  that  Russian-Jewish  family  immigration  has  begun 
recently,  but  has  brought  large  numbers;  and  that  Italian  families 
have  been  coming  in  large  numbers  over  a  considerable  period. 

Sex. — More  boys  than  girls  went  to  work  between  14  and  16  years 
of  age.  Boys  constituted  three-fifths,  60.1  per  cent,  and  girls  two- 
fifths,  39.9  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the  age  group  studied  who  took 
out  certificates  in  the  four  cities.     Over  two-fifths,  42.3  per  cent,  of 
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the  boys,  but  not  much  more  than  one-fourth,  28  per  cent,  of  the  girls 
of  this  age  group  took  out  employment  certificates.  But  within  more 
recent  years,  as  shown  in  Table  A,  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
tendency,  at  least  in  Boston,  for  the  number  of  girls  entering  industry 
to  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  boys. 

Less  difference  between  boys  and  girls  in  the  tendency  to  go  to 
work  early  was  found  among  foreign-born  than  among  native  children, 
and  also  among  children  of  foreign  parentage  than  among  those  of 
native  parentage.  Not  far  from  two-thirds,  61.7  per  cent,  of  the 
foreign -born  boys  and  considerably  more  than  one-half,  54.9  per  cent, 
of  the  foreign-born  girls  of  the  age  group  studied  who  were  estimated 
to  be  living  in  the  four  cities,  became  wage  earners  before  they  were 
16  years  of  age.  Among  the  native  born  the  corresponding  propor- 
tions were  about  two-fifths,  39.8  per  cent,  for  the  boys  and  less  than 
one-fourth,  24.7  per  cent,  for  the  girls.  Of  the  foreign-born  children 
who  went  to  work  nearly  half,  46.6  per  cent,  were  girls;  but  of  the 
native  children  less  than  two-fifths,  38.4  per  cent,  were  girls.  Simi- 
larly, of  the  children  interviewed  whose  fathers  were  foreign  born, 
only  a  slightly  lower  proportion  than  of  those  who  were  themselves 
foreign  born,  44.7  per  cent,  were  girls,  while  of  those  whose  fathers 
were  native  not  much  more  than  one-third,  36.8  per  cent,  were  girls. 
Evidently  foreign-born  fathers  were  much  more  likely  to  send  their 
daughters,  as  compared  with  their  sons,  to  work  at  an  early  age  than 
were  native  fathers. 

In  regard  to  the  tendency  to  become  regular  or  merely  vacation 
workers,  little  difference  was  found  between  boys  and  girls.  A  slightly 
larger  proportion  of  the  girls,  as  compared  with  the  boys  who  took  out 
certificates  in  Boston,  became  regular  workers.  Owing  to  the  differ- 
ence in  tendency  to  take  out  certificates  of  any  kind,  over  one-third, 
34.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  boys  but  less  than  one-fourth,  23.2'  per 
cent,  of  all  the  girls  of  the  age  group  considered  who  are  estimated  to 
have  lived  in  Boston  had  left  school  definitely  for  industry  before 
they  became  16. 

Among  the  foreign-born  children  the  tendency  of  girls  to  become 
regular  workers  was  nearly  as  pronounced  as  tbat  of  boys,  but 
among  the  native  born  a  great  difference  was  observed  between  the 
two  sexes.  In  Boston  nearly  one- third,  32.7  per  cent,  of  the  native 
boys,  but  only  about  one-fifth,  20.2  per  cent,  of  the  native  girls 
had  left  school  for  work  before  their  sixteenth  birthdays. 

Age  at  going  to  work. — A  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  children 
took  out  employment  certificates  within  the  first  six  months  after 
they  became  of  legal  age  to  work  than  during  any  other  six-month 
periodi  Not  far  from  one-third,  31.4  per  cent,  of  all  the  children 
of  the  age  group  studied  who  were  given  certificates  in  Boston, 
and  considerably  more  than  one- third,  35.1  per  cent,  of  those  who 
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became  regular  workers,  received  their  first  certificates  when  between 
14  and  14^  years  of  age.  Of  all  the  children  who  took  out  certificates 
in  the  four  cities  combined,  a  slightly  larger  proportion  received  them 
during  the  six  months  preceding  their  sixteenth  birthdays  than  during 
the  six  months  immediately  following  their  fourteenth  birthda-ys ;  but 
this  was  due  mainly  to  the  large  number  of  children  who  went  to 
work  during  a  school  vacation  before  the  end  of  which  they  would 
be  16.  As  these  children  had  not  left  school  for  work  before  their 
sixteenth  birthdays,  they  were  classed  in  this  study  as  vacation 
workers,  although  many  of  them,  possibly  a  considerable  majority, 
never  returned  to  school. 

The  figures  relating  to  children  to  whom  original  employment 
certificates  were  issued  in  Boston  during  the  years  from  September 
1,  1914,  to  August  31,  1918,  given  in  Table  B,  show  a  somewhat 
different  distribution  by  age  at  going  to  v/ork,  but  a  decided  tendency 
in  the  later  years  for  more  children  to  take  out  certificates  soon  after 
becoming  14.  In  the  year  which  ended  August  31,  1915,  and  also  in 
the  following  year,  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  children  took  out 
certificates  when  between  15  and  15^  years  of  age  than  during  any 
other  six-month  period;  but  during  the  year  which  ended  on  August 
31,  1917,  practically  one-third,  33  per  cent,  of  all  the  children 
taking  out  their  first  certificates  were  between  14  and  14^,  and  in 
the  next  year  this  proportion  rose  to  37.2  per  cent.  These  figures, 
however,  like  those  for  the  children  of  the  age  group  studied  who 
took  out  certificates  in  the  four  cities,  relate  both  to  children  who 
were  going  to  work  only  dm-ing  a  vacation  and  to  those  who  were 
leaving  school  permanently  for  industry. 

Table  B. — Age  of  child  and  year  of  issue;  first  em-ployvnent  certificates  issued  in  Boston. 


Year  of  issue. 

First  employment  certificates  issued  to  children  of  specified  age. 

All 
chil- 
dren. 

14-144  years. 

14|-15  years. 

15-15i  years. 

15J-16  years. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 

,1914-Aug.31,1915... 
,1915-Aug.31,1910... 
,1916-Aug.  31,1917... 
,1917-Aug.  31,1918..  . 

3,342 
6,653 
7,017 
8,760 

832 
1,583 
2,319 
3,256 

24.9 
23.8 
33.0 

37.2 

817 
1,595 
1,682 
2,223 

24.4 
24.0 
24.0 

25.4 

853 
1,747 
1,604 
1,849 

25.5 
26.3 
22.9 
21.1 

840 
1,728 
1,412 
1,432 

25.1 
26.0 
20.1 
16.3 

The  tendency  for  children  to  go  to  work  within  the  first  six  months 
after  they  became  14  was  more  marked  among  the  native  than 
among  the  foreign  born,'  apparently  because  many  of  the  foreign- 
born  children,  and  especially  of  those  who  had  been  in  the  United 
States  less  than  five  years,  were  prevented  from  going  to  work  early 
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by  inability  to  meet  the  educational  requu'ements  of  the  employment- 
certificate  law.  That  the  foreign-born  children,  if  unhampered  by 
educational  requirements,  would  have  gone  to  work  as  soon  as  they 
were  old  enough  appears  probable  from  the  fact  that  among  the 
children  interviewed  the  comparatively  large  proportion  of  native 
children  going  to  work  before  they  were  14^  years  of  age  was  found  to 
be  due  entirely  to  children  whose  fathers  were  foreign  born.  In  this 
group  both  the  foreign-born  children  and  the  native  children  of 
foreign-born  fathers  showed  a  greater  tendency  than  did  the  native 
children  of  native  fathers  to  leave  school  for  work  within  one  month 
after  their  fourteenth  birthdays. 

The  general  tendency  in  regard  to  age  at  going  to  work  was  the 
same  for  both  sexes,  although  the  boys  showed  a  slightly  greater 
tendency  than  did  the  girls  to  take  out  certificates  soon  after  becom- 
ing 14,  especially  for  vacation  work.  Among  the  native  children  of 
native  fathers  this  difference  was  marked,  but  it  was  much  less 
evident  among  the  native  cliildren  of  foreign-born  fathers,  and 
appears  not  to  have  existed  among  the  foreign-born  children. 

Evidence  of  age. — The  great  majority  of  children  who  had  been 
born  in  the  United  States — 87.9  per  cent  of  those  born  in  Boston, 
Cambridge,  Somerville,  or  Chelsea  and  77.2  per  cent  of  those  born 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States — produced  official  birth  records  as 
evidence  of  age  when  applying  for  their  employment  certificates. 
Moreover,  most  of  the  other  children  born  in  the  United  States — 10.1 
per  cent  of  the  first  group  and  11.7  per  cent  of  the  second — produced 
baptismal  certificates  which  were  equally  acceptable. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  a  large  part  of  this  period  the  World 
War  so  interfered  with  communication  with  foreign  countries  that 
children  were  not  required  to  send  abroad  for  evidence  of  age,  nearly 
half,  46  per  cent,  even  of  the  foreign-born  children,  produced  official 
records  of  birth,  and  9.2  per  cent  produced  records  of  baptism.  Many 
of  the  foreign-born  children,  however,  were  obliged  to  use  passports 
or  other  official  or  religious  records,  18  per  cent,  or  school  registers, 
21.9  per  cent,  as  evidence  of  age;  and  3.9  per  cent  of  the  foreign- 
born  children,  as  compared  with  only  2.1  per  cent  even  of  the  native 
children  born  outside  and  with  only  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of 
those  born  in  one  of  the  four  cities,  could  obtain  no  documents  and 
were  obliged  to  resort  to  a  physician's  examination  for  evidence  of 
age. 

Family  conditions. — Of  the  children  of  the  age  group  studied  who 
were  in  Boston  continuation  school,  and  all  of  whom  were,  therefore, 
regular  workers,  exactly  two-thirds  are  known  to  have  lived  at  the 
time  they  went  to  work  in  normal  families;  that  is,  in  families  with 
both  a  father   (or  stepfather)   and  mother  (or  stepmother)   in  the 
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home.  A  few,  2.8  per  cent,  were  not  living  with  either  parent,  and 
nearly  1  in  20,  4.4  per  cent,  had  either  lost  their  mothers  or  had 
mothers  who  were  not  living  with  the  family.  A  much  larger  pro- 
portion, however,  17.7  per  cent,  had  lost  their  fathers,  either  by 
death  or  desertion,  but  were  living  with  their  mothers.  Economic 
need,  therefore,  caused  by  the  death  of  the  father  or  by  the  fact 
that  for  some  reason  he  was  not  living  with  his  family  appears  to 
have  caused  many  children  to  leave  school  for  work. 

The  proportion  of  regular  workers  who  came  from  broken  families 
was  highest  among  native  children  of  native  parentage,  next  highest 
among  native  children  of  foreign  parentage,  and  lowest  among 
foreign-born  children.  Evidently  the  death  or  desertion  of  the 
father  was  more  often  a  factor  in  the  circumstances  leading  to  the 
child's  employment  in  native  than  in  foreign  families.  This  was  due 
to  the  greater  tendency  of  children  from  foreign  than  from  native 
families  to  leave  school  for  work,  even  when  home  conditions  were 
normal. 

Although  desertion  by  the  father  appears  to  have  played  its  part 
in  sending  children  from  school  to  work,  for  the  fathers  of  21  of  the 
823  children  interviewed  were  not  living  with  their  families,  the 
death  of  the  father  appears  to  have  been  a  much  more  important 
factor.  Only  about  one-eighth,  12.2  per  cent,^  of  children  of  14 
would  normally  have  lost  their  fathers  by  death,  yet  approximately 
one-fifth,  20.7  per  cent,  of  the  children  interviewed,  and  nearly 
one-fourth,  24.4  per  cent,  of  those  of  native  parentage,  including  all 
who  had  stepfathers,  had  lost  their  own  fathers  by  death. 

The  unemployment  of  the  father  of  the  family  also  appears  to 
have  been  less  important  than  his  death  as  a  causal  factor  in  the 
child's  going  to  work.  The  information  as  to  unemployment  relates, 
however,  merely  to  the  date  when  the  child  took  out  his  first  certifi- 
cate. If  a  father's  work  was  irregular  but  he  happened  to  be  em- 
ployed on  that  precise  date,  his  occupation  was  given  and  nothing 
appears  on  the  record  to  show  that  his  irregular  work  may  have 
necessitated  his  child's  labor.  Nevertheless,  the  fathers  of  about 
one-eighth,  12.8  per  cent,  of  the  interviewed  children  whose  fathers 
were  living  with  their  families  were  unemployed  at  the  time  the  chil- 
dren went  to  work.  The  proportion  of  children  who  had  unem- 
ployed fathers  was  about  the  same  in  each  of  the  three  main  nativity 
groups;  but  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  girls  than  of  boys, 
15.5  per  cent  as  compared  with  10.7  per  cent,  had  unemployed  fathers. 

Of  the  interviewed  children  whose  fathers  were  living  with  their 
families  more  than  one-half  had  fathers  who  were  laborers,  factory 

2  Estimated  from  the  mortality  during  14  years  of  males  aged  30  as  given  in  U.  S.  Life  Tables,  1910.  The 
estimate  is  purposely  slightly  overstated  in  assuming  a  rather  high  average  age  of  fathers  at  the  births 
of  their  children  and  in  assuming  that  the  mortality  of  males  applies  to  married  males. 
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operatives,  or  skilled  or  semiskilled  mechanics.  The  fathers  of  almost 
one-fifth,  18.6  per  cent,  were  laborers,  but  exactly  the  same  propor- 
tion had  fathers  who  were  skilled  or  semiskilled  mechanics,  and 
nearly  as  many,  14.3  per  cent,  had  fathers  who  were  factory  opera- 
tives. The  other  two  groups  of  occupations  which  showed  the 
largest  proportions  were  teamsters,  drivers,  and  expressmen,  8.2  per 
cent,  and  merchants  and  peddlers,  8  per  cent.  A  very  small  propor- 
tion, only  1.6  per  cent,  of  these  children  had  fathers  who  were  clerical 
workers. 

The  native  children  of  native  parentage  had  a  larger  proportion 
of  fathers  who  were  skilled  or  semiskilled  mechanics,  those  of  foreign 
parentage  a  larger  proportion  who  were  laborers,  and  the  foreign- 
born  children  larger  proportions  who  were  factory  operatives  and  who 
were  merchants  or  peddlers.  Doubtless  because  relatively  more  of 
them  were  foreign  born  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  the 
fathers  of  working  girls  than  of  working  boys  were  laborers,  and  a 
much  smaller  proportion  were  skilled  or  semiskilled  mechanics. 

The  mothers  of  a  considerable  number,  more  than  1  in  6,  17.5  per 
cent,  of  the  children  interviewed  were  employed  in  some  gainful 
occupation.  In  famihes  where  the  father  was  native,  the  mother 
appears  to  have  been  more  likely  to  go  to  work  before  the  child  was 
sent  into  industry  than  in  those  where  the  father  was  foreign  born, 
and  in  families  where  the  father  was  foreign  born  but  the  child  native 
than  in  those  where  both  father  and  child  were  foreign  born.  Simi- 
larly, mothers  appear  to  have  gone  to  work  before  their  daughters 
more  frequently  than  before  their  sons  in  each  nativity  group 
except  that  of  foreign-born  children. 

In  families  where  the  father  was  unemployed,  and  to  an  even 
more  marked  degree  in  those  where  the  father  was  dead  or  not 
living  at  home,  the  mother  was  much  more  likely  to  have  preceded 
the  child  into  industry  than  in  normal  families.  About  one-fourth, 
25.9  per  cent,  of  the  children  whose  fathers  were  unemployed,  and 
two-fiJths,  40  per  cent,  of  those  whose  fathers  were  dead  or  not 
living  with  their  families,  had  employed  mothers.  Less  than  one- 
half,  only  44.7  per  cent,  of  the  fatherless  children  had  mothers  at 
home  and  not  employed  as  compared  with  more  than  four-fifths, 
83.6  per  cent,  of  the  children  whose  fathers  were  living  at  home  and 
employed. 

Not  all  children,  however,  from  families  in  which  conditions 
might  seem  to  indicate  economic  pressure,  stated,  when  asked  why 
they  were  leaving  school,  that  their  earnings  were  needed  at  home; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  because  of  large  families,  low  earnings  of  the 
fathers,  illness   or  some   other  reason,  many  children  from  normal 
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families  gave  this  as  their  reason  for  going  to  work.  Economic 
need  was  given  as  a  reason  for  leaving  school  by  only  two- 
fifths,  40.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  interviewed  as  compared 
with  more  than  one-half,  53.5  per  cent,  of  those  whose  fathers  were 
dead  or  not  living  with  their  families,  with  not  far  from  thr,ee-fifths, 
57  per  cent,  of  those  whose  mothers  were  employed  and  with  over 
three-fourths,  77.8  per  cent,  of  those  whose  fathers  were  unem- 
ployed.^ 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  the  death  or  desertion  of  the  father 
and  the  employment  of  the  mother  seem  to  have  been  more  closely 
correlated  with  the  employment  of  the  children  in  families  where  the 
children  were  native  born  of  native  fathers  than  in  any  other  nativity 
group,  little  more  than  one-third,  34.3  per  cent,  of  these  children,  as 
contrasted,  for  example,  with  nearly  two-thirds,  63.7  per  cent,  of 
those  born  in  Italy,  gave  economic  necessity  as  their  reason  for 
going  into  industry.  To  a  certain  extent  this  may  have  been  due 
to  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  native  children  of  native  parent- 
age to  confess  to  poverty,  but  in  large  part  it  was  probably  due 
to  the  actual  existence  of  greater  economic  need  in  the  families  of 
immigrants,  and  particularly  in  those  of  recent  immigrants. 

That  girls,  particularly  native  girls  of  native  parentage,  are  less 
likely  than  boys  to  go  to  work  unless  their  earnings  are  actually 
needed,  appears  again  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  nearly  one- 
half,  48.6  per  cent,  of  the  girls,  but  little  more  than  one-third,  34.6 
per  cent,  of  the  boys,  stated  that  they  were  leaving  school  because  of 
the  economic  necessities  of  their  families.  Decided  differences 
between  girls  and  boys  in  this  respect  were  found  in  each  group 
classified  by  the  child's  nativity  and  the  father's  nationality,  but  the 
contrast  was  particularly  striking  among  the  native  children  of 
native  fathers,  where  44.6  per  cent  of  the  girls,  but  only  28.3  per  cent 
of  the  boys,  gave  economic  necessity  as  their  reason  for  leaving 
school  to  go  to  work. 

Leaving  school. — A  considerable  number  of  children  in  the  Boston 
continuation  school,  all  of  whom  were  regular  workers,  left  school 
when  under  14  years  of  age.  The  proportion  was  8.1  per  cent. 
Many  of  these  children  doubtless  left  school  at  the  beginning  of  a 
summer  vacation  before  the  end  of  which  they  became  14  and  took 
out  employment  certificates,  so  that  they  did  not  all  violate  the 
compulsory  school  attendance  law.  The  same  can  not  be  said,  how- 
ever, for  the  44  children  who  left  school  when  less  than  13^  years  of 
age. 

3  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  child's  statement  as  to  the  reason  why  he  left  school  for  industry 
may  not  in  all  cases  be  trustworthy. 
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Both  the  children  whose  fathers  were  dead  or  not  hving  with  their 
famihes  and  those  both  of  whose  parents  were  dead  or  not  Hving 
with  their  famihes  showed  a  tendency  to  leave  school,  as  well  as  to 
go  to  work,  younger  than  those  from  normal  families. 

■  A  better  measure,  however,  of  the  amount  of  absence  from  school 
during  the  transition  to  industry  is  found  in  the  time  during  school 
term  which  elapsed  between  the  date  of  leaving  school  and  the  date 
of  taking  the  first  regular  position.  Nearly  one-third,  31.3  per  cent, 
of  the  interviewed  children  were  out  of  school  a  week  or  more  at  this 
time.  About  one-sixth,  16.4  per  cent,  were  out  from  one  week  to  a 
month,  and  nearly  one-tenth,  9.4  per  cent,  from  one  to  three  months, 
while  3.4  per  cent  were  out  from  three  to  six,  and  2.2  per  cent  six 
months  or  more. 

The  proportion  who  lost  one  or  more  weeks  of  school  time  was 
highest  among  the  native  children  of  native  fathers  and  lowest 
among  the  foreign-born  children.  It  was  higher  among  the  girls 
than  among  the- boys,  and  the  girls  also  lost  longer  periods  of  time. 
Over  two-fifths,  41.9  per  cent,  of  the  native  girls  of  native  parentage 
were  out  of  school  for  a  week  or  more,  and  about  one-sixth,  16.2  per 
cent,  for  three  or  more  months  just  before  they  went  to  work.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  some  of  these  girls,  however,  who  were 
over  14  years  of  age,  may  have  held  special  home  permits  which 
entitled  them  to  be  legally  out  of  school.  Although  those  permits 
were  much  less  frequently  given  to  boys  than  to  girls,  a  few  boys  also 
may  have  held  them.  It  would  appear  that  entrance  into  industry 
is  frequently  preceded  by  absence  from  school,  and  in  many  cases  by 
long  periods  of  absence,  and  that  this  is  particularly  common  among 
native  children  of  native  parentage,  especiall}^  girls. 

To  what  extent  the  children — or  their  parents — took  their  school 
work  seriously  enough  to  wait  until  the  completion  of  the  year's 
work  before  leaving  school  for  industry  is  shown  in  the  figures  relating 
to  the  number  of  children  who  went  to  work  during  the  summer 
vacation  and  during  the  school  term.  As  promotions  took  place  in 
the  Boston  schools  only  in  June,  children  who  went  to  work  at  any 
other  time  than  during  the  summer  vacation  must  either  have  failed 
to  attend  school  as  required  by  law  or  else  must  have  dropped  their 
school  careers  without  regard  to  the  completion  of  the  grade  which 
they  had  begun.  Yet  there  was  nearly  as  great  a  tendency  to  go  to 
work  during  the  school  term  as  during  the  summer  vacation,  for  nearly 
three-fourths,  72.8  per  cent,  of  the  children  interviewed  went  to  work 
during  the  school  year,  which  constituted  only  about  three-fourths  of 
the  calendar  year.     Evidently  there  was  nearly  as  great  a  tendency 
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to  go  to  work  during  the  school  term  as  during  the  summer  vacations. 
The  shghtly  greater  tendency  to  go  to  work  in  the  summer  was  entirely 
among  the  girls. 

Children  whose  fathers  were  unemployed  were  more  likely  to  go  to 
work  during  the  school  year  than  those  whose  fathers  were  employed. 
But  this  disregard  of  their  schooling  was  not  unusually  prevalent 
among  children  whose  fathers  were  dead  or  not  living  with  their 
families,  perhaps  because  in  many  of  these  cases  the  death  or  desertion 
had  occurred  some  time  before  the  child  was  of  working  age  and  the 
family  affairs  had  already  been  at  least  partially  adjusted  to  meet 
the  situation. 

Although  economic  pressure  was  more  frequently  given  as  a 
reason  for  leaving  school  by  the  children  of  foreign-born  fathers,  it 
was  the  native  children  of  native  fathers  who  were  most  likely  to  go 
to  work  during  a  school  term.  This  was  not  due  to  any  greater 
tendency  among  native  children  of  native  parentage  to  wait  until 
autumn,  when  they  would  be  obliged  either  to  return  to  school  or  to 
go  to  work — before  securing  positions — but  to  their  greater  tendency, 
particulary  that  of  the  boys,  to  go  to  work  in  the  spring  before  the 
closing  of  school.  Almost  exactly  one-fourth,  24.9  per  cent,  of  all  the 
boys  interviewed,  but  not  far  from  one-third,  30  per  cent,  of  those 
whose  fathers  were  native  took  their  first  regular  positions  during 
April  or  May.  The  Russian- Jewish  children,  on  the  other  hand, 
appear  to  have  been  less  likely  than  children  of  any  other  nationality 
group  to  go  to  work  in  the  middle  of  a  school  year,  and  showed  no 
special  tendency  to  take  positions  in  the  spring. 

The  fact  that  girls  showed  less  tendency  than  boys  to  go  to  work  in 
April  or  May  may  be  due  in  part  to  more  opportunities,  especially 
for  outdoor  work,  open  to  boys  at  this  season.  Regardless  of  any 
special  opportunities,  however,  it  seems  probable  that  many  children, 
especially  boys,  left  school  shortly  before  the  end  of  the  session  in 
order  to  secure  the  better  positions  before  the  closing  of  the  schools 
released  other  applicants.  Knowledge  that  they  were  not  to  be  pro- 
moted in  school  may  also  have  been  a  factor  in  causing  some  children 
to  leave  school  for  work  in  the  spring. 

The  end  of  the  school  year  in  June  is  generally  believed  to  be  the 
period  of  the  greatest  influx  of  children  into  industry;  and,  if  both 
vacation  and  regular  workers  are  considered,  this  belief  is  doubtless 
correct.  But  that  it  probably  is  not  true  for  regular  workers  alone 
appears  to  be  indicated,  not  only  by  the  foregoing  facts,  but  by  the 
fact  that  only  about  one-tenth,  9.8  per  cent,  of  the  children  inter- 
viewed— all  regular  workers — went  to  work  in  June  after  the  close 
of  the  school  year.     During  the  entire  month  of  June  only  a  little 
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over  one-eighth,  13.1  per  cent,  of  these  children  took  their  first  regular 
positions.  The  proportion  going  to  work  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, on  the  other  hand,  was  more  than  one-sixth,  17.4  per  cent. 
The  girls  showed  an  even  greater  tendency  than  the  boys  to  go  to 
work  rather  than  to  return  to  school  in  the  fall.  September,  then, 
appears  to  be  the  most  popular  month  for  the  children  who  are  defi- 
nitely leaving  school  to  begin  their  industrial  careers,  a  fact  which 
seems  to  point  to  lack  of  adjustment  to  school  life  as  a  very  important 
reason  for  leaving  school. 

In  fact,  about  one-fifth,  20.2  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  inter- 
viewed stated  that  their  reason  for  leaving  was  that  they  were  dis- 
contented with  school,  either  because  they  disliked  their  school  or 
their  teacher,  or  because  of  slow  progress  or  failure  to  receive  a  pro- 
motion. To  these  children  may  be  added  the  one-eighth,  12.3  per 
cent,  who  said,  when  asked  why  they  left  school,  that  they  wished 
to  work,  and  also  perhaps  the  small  proportion,  4  per  cent,  who  had 
finished  the  eighth  grade  and  did  not  wish  to  go  on  to  high  school. 

Discontent  with  school  was  more  often  given  as  a  reason  for  leaving 
by  native  children,  of  both  native  and  foreign-born  fathers,  than  by 
foreign-born  children  and  by  boys  than  by  girls.  But  these  differ- 
ences are  accounted  for  by  the  greater  proportions  of  foreign-born 
children  and  of  girls  who  stated  that  they  left  because  of  economic 
need  for  their  earnings. 

Grade  completed. — If  a  child  began  school  at  6  and  continued 
steadily  without  repeating  grades  he  would  have  completed  the 
grammar-school  course  by  the  time  he  was  14.  Yet  little  more  than 
one-half,  52.4  per  cent,  of  the  14  and  15  year  old  children  who  took  out 
certificates  in  Boston,  Cambridge,  Somerville,  and  Chelsea  had  com- 
pleted the  eighth  or  a  higher  grade  in  a  regular  school.  A  slightly 
larger  proportion,  54.1  per  cent,  of  those  who  took  out  certificates  in 
Boston  alone  had  completed  the  grammar-school  course.  But  even 
if  all  the  children  from  vocational,  disciplinary,  and  other  special 
schools  were  considered  to  have  completed  the  eighth  grade,  the 
proportion  would  be  imder  three-fifths.  Within  more  recent  years, 
as  shown  in  Table  C,  the  proportion  of  children  taking  out  certificates 
in  Boston  who  had  completed  the  eighth  or  a  higher  grade  has  been 
between  55  and  60  per  cent.  Between  September  1,  1914,  and 
August  31,  1918,  some  tendency  was  shown  for  the  proportion 
who  had  completed  high  school  or  Other  grades  above  the  eighth  to 
increase.  This  may  be  due  partly,  however,  to  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  children  who  worked  only  during  vacations  or  out  of 
school  hours. 
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Table  C. — Grade  completed  by  child,  midyear  of  issue;  first  employment  certificates  issued 

in  Boston. 


First  employment  certificates  issued  to- 

Year  of  issue. 

All 
children. 

Children  who  had  completed  specified  grade. 

Lower  than  fourth. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Sept.  1, 1914- Aug.  31, 1915 

Sept.  1, 1915-Aug.  31, 1916 

Sept.  1,  1916-Aug.  31,  1917 

Sept.  1, 1917-Aug.  31,  1918 

3,342 
6,653 
7,017 
8,760 

2 
143 
139 
130 

0.1 
.6 
.6 
.3 

185 
271 
245 
322 

5.5 
4.1 
3.5 
3.7 

228 
485 
563 
609 

6.8 
7.3 
8.0 
7.0 

First  employment  certificates  issued  to— 

Children  who  had  completed  specified  grade. 

Year  of  issue. 

Sixth. 

Seventh. 

Eighth. 

Higher  than 
eighth. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Sept  1   1914-Aug.  31   1915 

467 

845 

976 

1,217 

14.0 
12.7 
13.9 
13.9 

493 
1,083 
1,199 

1,558 

14.8 
16.3 
17.1 

17.8 

994 
1,655 
1,655 
2.252 

29.7 
24.9 
23.6 
25.7 

973 
2,271 
2,340 

2,772 

29  1 

Sept!  l'  1915-Ang.  31,  1916 

34.1 

Sept.  1,  191&-Aug.  31,  1917 

33.3 

Sept.  1,  1917-Aug.  31,  1918 

31.6 

1  The  increase  in  number  of  certificates  granted  to  children  from  grades  lower  than  the  fourth  was  due  to  a 
change  in  the  law,  first  effective  in  the  summer  of  1916,  which  permitted  the  issuance  of  vacation  certificates 
to  children  who  had  not  fulfilled  the  educational  requirements  of  the  law,  namely,  completion  of  fourth 
grade.  With  this  exception,  all  children  receiving  certificates  were  obliged  to  have  completed  the  fourth 
grade,  except  children  who  had  attended  school  7  years  and  whom  the  issuing  officer  deemed  incapable 
of  completing  that  grade. 

The  vacation  workers  included  in  this  study,  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  were,  on  an  average,  decidedly  older  than  the  regular 
workers,  would  be  expected  to  have  completed  higher  grades.  The 
difference,  however,  is  even  greater  than  would  be  expected  from  the 
mere  difference  in  age.  Nearly  three-fourths,  73  per  cent,  of  the 
children  who  were  employed  only  during  vacations  or  out  of  school 
hours,  as  compared  with  less  than  one-half,  49.6  per.  cent,  of  those 
who  left  school  for  work  before  their  sixteenth  birthdays,  had  com- 
pleted the  eighth  or  a  higher  grade  in  regular  schools.  The  difference 
between  vacation  and  regular  workers  in  the  proportion  who  had 
completed  one  or  more  years  of  high-school  work  is  even  more 
striking,  48  per  cent  as  compared  with  13.8  per  cent.  These  figures 
suggest  that  the  children  who  were  well  advanced  in  school  may 
have  been  more  likely  to  work  only  during  vacations  while  those 
who  were  behind  were  more  likely  to  leave  school  for  regular  positions 
in  industry. 

The  tendency,  already  noted,  for  foreign-born  children  to  become 
regular  rather  than  vacation  workers  appears  to  be  in  part,  at  least. 
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responsible  for  the  different  proportions  of  children  from  the  higher 
and  the  lower  grades  who  worked  regularly  and  merely  during  vaca- 
tions. Only  about  one-third,  33.1  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-born  chil- 
dren, as  compared  with  considerably  more  than  one-half,  56.7  per  cent, 
of  the  native  children,  had  completed  the  eighth  or  a  higher  grade. 
One  in  8,  12.5  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-born  children,  and  about  1  in  5, 
21.4  per  cent,  of  those  born  in  Italy,  were  barely  able  to  satisfy  the 
low  educational  requirements  for  a  certificate,  completion  of  the 
fourth  grade.  Of  the  children  bom  in  Russia,  however,  a  very 
creditable  proportion,  44.2  per  cent,  as  compared  with  only  15.7 
per  cent  of  those  born  in  Italy,  had  completed  the  eighth  or  a  higher 
grade.  Even  the  proportion,  56.7  per  cent,  of  native  children  who 
had  completed  the  grammar-school  course  seems  low  when  it  is 
remembered  that  all  these  children  were  over  14,  and  a  large  number 
over  15  years  of  age. 

Many  of  the  native  children  were  of  foreign  parentage,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  for  the  children  interviewed — the  only  group  for 
which  the  nationality  of  the  father  is  available — the  differences  in 
grade  attained  between  the  native  children  whose  fathers  also  were 
native  and  those  whose  fathers  were  foreign  born.  As  would  be 
expected,  the  proportion  of  native  children  of  native  fathers  who  had 
completed  the  eighth  or  a  higher  grade  was  somewhat  larger  than 
that  of  native  children  of  foreign-born  fathers,  54.8  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  48.5  per  cent.  The  difference  was  slight  as  compared 
with  that  between  the  native  children  of  foreign-born  fathers  and  the 
foreign-born  children,  little  more  than  one-fourth,  27.7  per  cent,  of 
whom  had  completed  the  grammar-school  course.  All  the  children 
interviewed,  of  course,  were  regular  workers,  and  their  grade  standing 
averaged  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  entire  group  of  children 
who  took  out  certificates,  including  vacation  workers. 

In  each  different  group  of  children,  except  the  native,  smaller  pro- 
portions of  girls  than  of  boys  came  from  the  eighth  a;nd  higher  grades. 
This  difference  appears  to  have  been  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  longer 
periods  among  girls  than  among  boys  between  leaving  school  and 
going  to  work.  Both  boys  and  girls  who  had  completed  the  seventh 
or  eighth  grades  were  more  likely  than  those  from  lower  grades  to 
remain  out  of  school  for  a  time  during  this  transition.  In  the  case  of 
eighth-grade  graduates  this  was  undoubtedly  due  primarily  to  diffi- 
culty in  enforcing  high-school  attendance.  Although  many  of  the 
girls  and  some  of  the  boys  may  have  held  special  home  permits  during 
this  interval  between  school  and  industry,  it  is  significant  that  about 
1  in  8,  12.4  per  cent,  of  the  girls  who  had  completed  only  the  seventh 
or  eighth  grades,  as  compared  with  only  about  1  in  20,  4.9  per  cent, 
of  the  boys,  were  out  of  school  for  three  months  or  more  at  this  time. 
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That  the  girls  who  took  regular  positions  before  they  were  16  were 
less  likely  than  the  boys  to  go  on  from  the  grammar  to  the  high  school  is 
further  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  difference  between  the  proportions 
of  the  two  sexes  who  left  school  upon  completion  of  the  eighth  grade 
was  small  as  compared  with  the  difference  between  the  proportions 
who  had  completed  a  high-school  grade. 

The  same  causes  which  make  it  necessary  for  a  child  to  go  to  work 
may  also  lead  to  retardation,  and  that  they  probably  did  so  among 
the  children  studied  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  an  even  larger  pro- 
portion of  those  who  gave  economic  reasons  for  leaving  school  than 
of  those  who 'stated  that  they  left  because  of  slow  progress  or  nonpro- 
motion  had  completed  only  the  sixth  or  a  lower  grade.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  reason  given  by  the  child  for  leaving 
school  may  not  in  all  cases  have  been  the  true  one. 

Retardation. — Actual  retardation,  measured  on  the  conservative 
scale  adopted  for  this  report,^"  appears  to  have  been  very  frequent 
among  the  children  who  left  school  for  work  before  their  sixteenth 
birthdays.  Not  far  from  one-third,  31.5  per  cent,  of  the  children 
who  took  out  certificates  in  Boston  for  work  during  school  hours 
were  found  to  be  retarded.  For  the  other  two  groups  of  regular 
workers,  those  for  whom  continuation  school  records  were  used  and 
those  who  were  interviewed,  the  percentages  of  retarded  children 
were  nearly  the  same,  31.4  and  32.4,  respectively. 

Children  who  were  in  normal,  and  especially  those  who  were  in 
higher  than  normal  grades  for  their  ages  appear,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  they  worked  at  all,  to  have  sought  employment  durmg  vacations 
or  out  of  school  hours,  rather  than  to  have  left  school.  Only  one- 
sixth  of  the  vacation  workers,  as  compared  with  more  than  three- 
tenths  of  the  regular  workers,  were  retarded;  and  a  surprisingly 
large  proportion,  over  three-tenths,  of  the  vacation  workers,  as 
compared  with  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  regular  workers,  had  com- 
pleted higher  grades  than  normal  for  their  ages.  About  half,  50.6 
per  cent,  of  the  vacation  workers,  but  less  than  half,  48.1  per  cent, 
of  the  regular  workers,  had  completed  normal  grades.  Nor  was  the 
high  percentage  of  retardation  among  regular  workers  due  entirely  to 
the  comparatively  large  proportion  of  children  of  foreign  birth  among 
those  who  left  school  for  industry  before  they  were  16  years  of  age. 
Even  of  the  native  children  for  whom  continuation  school  records 
were  taken — all  regular  workers — more  than  one-fourth,  27.5  per  cent, 
had  failed  to  attain  a  normal  grade  before  leaving  school.  The  cor- 
responding proportion  for  the  foreign -born  children,  however,  was 
nearly  half,  48.2  per  cent,  and  for  the  Italian  children  it  was  not  far 
from  two-thirds,  63.1  per  cent. 

3o  See  pp.  126-127,.  and  appendix,  p.  362. 
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All  the  children  who  were  born  in  this  country  had  enjoyed  pre- 
sumably the  same  school  advantages  and  had  been  required  to  attend 
for  the  same  period.  Nevertheless,  for  some  reason,  perhaps  in  part 
because  of  the  use  of  foreign  languages  in  their  homes  and  in  part 
because  of  other  unfavorable  home  conditions  aflFecting  both  their 
health  and  their  ambition  for  success  in  school,  the  native  children 
of  foreign  parentage  were  more  often  retarded  than  were  the  native 
children  of  native  parentage.  Less  than  one-fourth,  22,9  per  cent, 
of  the  latter  group  of  children,  those  with  fathers  born  in  this  coun- 
try, were  retarded,  as  compared  with  not  far  from  one-third,  31.9 
per  cent,  of  the  children  interviewed  who  were  native  born  of  foreign 
parentage.  Thus  the  difference  between  the  native  children  of  native 
and  of  foreign-born  fathers  in  the  matter  of  retardation  is  greater 
than  in  that  of  grade  attained.  Of  the  foreign-born  children,  not  far 
from  half,  45.2  per  cent,  were  retarded.  Apparently  the  difference 
between  native  and  foreign-born  children  in  retardation,  as  well  as  in 
grade  attained,  was  greater  than  that  between  native  children  of 
native  and  those  of  foreign  parentage. 

Among  children  of  foreign  parentage  retardation  appears  to  have 
had  a  close  connection  with  language  difficulties,  for  it  was  found  that 
over  two-fifths  of  the  children  interviewed  whose  fathers  were  foreign 
born  of  non-English-speaking  nationalities,  and  only  one-fourth  of 
those  whose  fathers  were  foreign  born  of  English-speaking  nationali- 
ties were  retarded.  At  the  same  time,  the  foreign-born  children  in 
the  Boston  continuation  school  who  had  been  in  the  United  States 
long  enough  to  have  begun  their  school  lives  here  were  much  less 
hkely  to  be  retarded  than  were  the  foreign-born  children  who  had 
come  to  this  country  since  they  were  of  school  age.  But  that  this 
latter  difference  was  due  in  part,  at  least,  merely  to  changes  in  schools 
is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  among  the  native  children  who  took  out 
certificates  in  the  four  cities  a  similar  difference  appears  between  those 
born  in  Boston,  Cambridge,  Somerville,  or  Chelsea  and  those  born 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  Children  of  Italian  fathers  furnished 
the  largest  percentage  of  retardation,  while  comparatively  little 
retardation  was  found  among  children  whose  fathers  were  Russian 
Jews. 

As  in  the  case  of  grade  attained,  girls  made  a  poorer  showing  than 
boys.  In  each  group — children  given  certificates,  continuation- 
school  children,  and  children  who  were  interviewed — larger  propor- 
tions of  girls  than  of  boys  were  retarded  and  smaller  proportions  were 
advanced  in  their  school  work.  Among  the  interviewed  children  this 
difference  was  particularly  striking  between  the  foreign-born  bo^^s 
and  girls  and  was  slight  between  the  native  boys  and  girls  whose 
fathers  were  foreign  born.  The  high  percentage  of  retardation  among 
foreign-born  children  appears  to  have  been  due  primarily  to  the 
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girls,  52.2  per  cent  of  whom  were  retarded  as  compared  with  only 
36.8  per  cent  of  the  boys.  Nevertheless,  among  the  children  of 
Italian  fathers  a  larger  proportion  of  boys  than  of  girls  was  retarded. 

The  group  of  continuation-school  children  who  went  to  work  within 
six  months  after  becoming  14  years  of  age  contained  an  unusually 
large  proportion  both  of  retarded  and  of  advanced  children  as  com- 
pared with  the  groups  going  to  work  within  any  other  six  months' 
period.  Some  retarded  children  were  probably  prevented  from  going 
to  work  until  after  their  fifteenth  birthdays  by  inability  to  meet 
earlier  the  low  educational  requirement  for  a  certificate — completion 
of  the  fourth  grade — for  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  retarded  chil- 
dren was  found  among  those  who  went  to  work  when  over  15  than 
when  between  14  and  15,  and  both  groups  of  children  who  went  to 
work  when  over  15  showed  unusually  high  proportions  who  were 
three  or  more  grades  below  normal  for  their  ages. 

The  effect  of  family  conditions  and  the  economic  status  of  the 
family  upon  retardation  among  the  children  studied  is  not  capable  of 
any  exact  statement.  The  data  concerning  family  conditions  relate 
only  to  the  time  when  the  child  took  out  his  first  certificate,  whereas 
the  home  influences  which  might  cause  retardation  would  cover  the 
entire  period  of  the  child's  school  life.  Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  of  the  children  attending  the  Boston  continuation  school 
both  of  whose  parents  were  employed  and  also  among  those  both  of 
whose  parents  were  unemployed — neither  a  normal  family  status — 
unusually  large  proportions  were  retarded.  That  the  employment 
or  absence  from  home  of  the  mother  may  have  more  influence  on  the 
retardation  of  the  child  than  the  status  of  the  father  is  suggested,  too, 
not  only  by  the  higher  proportion  of  retarded  children  who  had  both 
parents  employed  than  who  had  both  parents  unemployed  but  also 
by  the  somewhat  larger  proportion  whose  mothers  than  whose  fathers 
were  dead  or  not  living  with  their  families. 

The  father's  occupation,  which  is  a  rough  index  to  the  economic 
status  of  the  family,  appears  to  have  had  some  connection  with  the 
child's  retardation,  even  when  differences  due  solely  to  the  distribution 
of  fathers  of  the  various  nationality  groups  among  the  occupations  are 
eliminated.  Children  of  skilled  or  semiskilled  mechanics  and  of 
factory  operatives  were  found,  for  example,  to  have  been  much  less 
frequently  retarded  than  would  be  expected  in  those  groups  if  the 
rate  of  retardation  prevailing  in  the  different  nationality  groups  had 
prevailed  also  in  each  occupational  group  of  the  particular  nationality. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  children  of  laborers  and  of  merchants  and 
peddlers  were  more  frequently  retarded  than  would  be  expected.  At 
the  same  time,  the  conclusion  that  the  economic  pressure  which 
forces  the  child  into  industry  often  causes  also  his  retardation  in 
school  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
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children  who  gave  economic  reasons  for  leaving  school  were  retarded 
than  of  those  who  gave  all  other  reasons,  and  even  than  of  those  who 
stated  that  they  had  left  school  because  they  disliked  their  school  or 
their  teacher  or  because  of  slow  progress  or  failure  to  obtain  a 
promotion. 

Retarded  children  showed  a  more  pronounced  tendency  than  any 
other  group  to  take  their  first  positions  during  the  school  year.  Of 
all  the  children  interviewed  who  went  to  work  during  a  summer 
vacation  only  19.3  per  cent,  but  of  those  who  went  to  work  at  some 
other  time,  37.4  per  cent^  were  retarded.  This  tendency  appeared  in 
each  nationality  group,  but  particularly  among  the  children  of  foreign- 
born  fathers  of  non-English-speaking  nationalities,  notably  the  Italian. 

At  the  same  time  less  than  one-fourth,  24  per  cent,  of  the  retarded 
children,  as  compared  with  nearly  one-third,  32.3  per  cent,  of  the 
normal  children  and  with  44.1  per  cent  of  the  advanced  children,  lost 
one  week  or  more  of  school  time  between  leaving  school  and  going  to 
work.  Evidently  the  retarded  children  more  frequently  went  imme- 
diately to  work  upon  leaving  school  than  did  the  normal  and  advanced 
children.  Many  of  the  latter,  doubtless,  finished  a  school  year  and 
then  failed  to  return  to  begin  the  new  grade  in  the  fall.  The  greater 
tendency  of  girls  than  of  boys  to  stay  out  of  school  before  going  to 
work  was  found  mainly  not  among  retarded  girls  but  among  girls 
from  normal  and  higher  than  normal  grades  for  their  ages. 

WorJc  hefore  leaving  school. — Many  of  the  children  who  left  school 
for  work  before  their  sixteenth  birthdays  had  also  worked  during 
vacation  periods  or  out  of  school  hours  before  leaving  school.  Some 
of  this  work  was  done  after  they  were  14  years  of  age,  but  many  of 
the  interviewed  children,  who  were  questioned  as  to  all  the  positions 
they  had  ever  held,  were  found  to  have  worked  before  they  were  14, 
when,  of  course,  they  could  not  secure  certificates.  Not  all  this  work, 
however,  was  illegal,  for  in  some  cases  it  was  in  occupations  in  which 
children  were  permitted  to  work  under  14  during  vacations  or  outside 
school  hours,  and  in  others  street-trades  licenses,  which  boys  could 
get  at  12  years  of  age,  had  been  secured. 

The  children  interviewed,  it  should  be  remembered,  were  decidedly 
younger  when  they  left  school  for  work  than  was  the  average  child 
taking  his  first  regular  position,  so  that  they  had  had  comparatively 
little  time  for  vacation  work.  Nevertheless,  about  two-fifths,  39.4 
per  cent,  of  all  these  children,  and  not  far  from  thi^ee-fifths,  58.7  per 
cent,  of  the  boys,  had  been  employed  before  leaving  school;  and  all 
but  46  of  the  324  who  had  been  employed  had  begun  their  vacation 
work  before  they  were  14,  at  least  40  before  12,  and  12  before  10  years 
of  age.  Comparatively  few  girls,  only  about  one-eighth,  12.7  per 
cent,  worked  before  leaving  school,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
them  than  of  the  boys  secured  their  first  school  positions  after  they 
were  14,  and  worked  only  during  a  vacation  period. 
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Opportunities  to  work  before  or  after  school  hours  or  on  Saturdays 
during  school  term  at  such  occupations  as  street  trading,  odd  jobs, 
and  outdoor  work  appear  to  have  been  much  more  common  for  boys 
than  for  girls.  Because  of  these  opportunities  and  also  because  most 
of  the  boys  took  their  first  school  positions  before  they  were  14  years 
of  age  when  factory  and  mechanical  occupations  were  closed  to  them 
by  law,  nearly  nine-tenths,  89.6  per  cent,  of  the  boys  who  worked 
before  leaving  school  were  first  engaged  in  occupations  classed  as 
''clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods." 
Over  two-fifths,  41.1  per  cent,  of  these  first  school  positions  held  by 
boys  were  for  occupations  involving  selling,  generally  as  newsboys 
or  peddlers'  helpers;  but  an  even  larger  proportion,  46.1  per  cent, 
were  for  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of  girls  than  of  boys  took 
their  first  school  positions  when  they  were  over  14  years  of  age,  9  of 
the  15  children  who  were  employed  in  factory  or  mechanical  occupa- 
tions were  girls.  Only  29  first  school  positions,  11  of  them  held  by 
girls,  were  for  personal  and  domestic  occupations.  These  positions 
constituted  9  per  cent  of  all  the  first  school  positions  held  by  both 
sexes,  and  this  percentage  was  noticeably  larger  than  the  percentage, 
4,6,  of  regular  positions  in  personal  and  domestic  occupations. 

Foreign-born  children,  especially  Italians,  showed  a  greater 
tendency  than  did  native  children  to  leave  school  definitely  for  work 
rather  than  to  go  through  an  intermediate  period  of  combined  school 
and  work.  The  tendency  of  native  children  to  work  before  leaving 
school  was  entirely,  however,  among  the  boys.  Similarly,  a  larger 
proportion  of  native  children  of  native  than  of  foreign-born  fathers 
worked  before  leaving  school,  and  this  again  was  true  only  for  the 
boys,  the  girls  showing  an  opposite  tendency.  The  native  boys  whose 
fathers  were  native  appear,  however,  to  have  been  more  likely  than 
those  whose  fathers  were  foreign  born  to  take  school  positions  for 
work  during  vacation  only,  and  less  likely  to  work  during  school  term 
only. 

The  work  done  before  leaving  school  appears  to  have  been  less 
desultory  and  irregular  than  might  be  expected.  Two-thirds,  66.7 
per  cent,  of  the  children  who  worked  before  leaving  school  held  only 
one  school  position,  though  over  one-fifth,  21.3  per  cent,  held  two, 
nearly  one- tenth,  9.3  per  cent,  three,  and  nine  boys,  2.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  children,  four  or  more  positions  each.  More  than 
one-third,  34.6  per  cent,  of  these  positions  lasted  less  than  three 
months;  but  a  surprisingly  large  proportion,  30.2  per  cent,  lasted  for 
a  year  or  more  and  nearly  one-sixth,  15.9  per  cent,  for  two  years  or 
more.  The  positions  held  by  girls  were  much  more  frequently  of 
short  duration  than  those  held  by  boys.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
would  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  the  girls'  positions  were  more  fre- 
quently for  work  only  during:  vacation,  their  hours  of  labor  averaged 
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decidedly  longer  than  those  of  boys.  In  comparatively  few,  only  19.6 
per  cent,  of  the  positions  held  by  boys  but  the  great  majority,  62.2 
per  cent,  of  those  held  by  girls  the  hours  worked  were  36  or  over  a 
week.  More  than  one-third,  34.9  per  cent,  of  the  boys'  positions 
involved  between  12  and  24  hours  and  more  than  one-fourth,  27  per 
cent,  less  than  12  hours  work  a  week.  In  nearly  one-half,  48.8  per 
cent,  of  the  positions  in  which  children  worked  less  than  12  hours  they 
were  employed  for  only  one  day  a  week.  Over  half,  51.3  per  cent, 
of  all  the  positions  held  by  both  sexes  in  which  the  hours  were  from 
24  to  48  a  week  were  held  for  less  than  three  months,  and  most  of 
these  were  vacation  positions.  Nevertheless,  practically  one-fifth, 
19.9  per  cent,  of  the  positions  in  which  the  hours  were  from  24  to  48 
a  week  were  held  for  a  year  or  over,  and  not  far  from  one-fourth,  23.4 
per  cent,  of  the  positions  in  which  the  hours  were  from  12  to  24  a  week 
lasted  for  two  years  or  more. 

Although  weeldy  wages  depended  to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
weekly  hours  of  labor,  some  of  these  children  appear  to  have  received 
somewhat  high  rates  of  compensation,  considering  the  hours,  for  the 
work  they  did  before  leaving  school  as  compared  with  the  rates  usually 
prevailing  in  the  positions  which  they  held  after  leaving  school.  In 
more  than  one-third,  35.3  per  cent,  of  the  positions  in  which  the  hours 
were  from  24  to  48  a  week  the  children  received  $4  or  more,  whereas 
in  over  three-fourths,  76.6  per  cent,  of  those  in  which  the  hours  were 
from  12  to  24  they  received  less  than  $4.  Nevertheless,  in  not  far 
from  one-third,  31.1  per  cent,  of  the  positions  in  which  children 
worked  from  12  to  24  hours — that  is,  from  two  to  four  hours  daily  on 
an  average — they  made  S3  or  more  a  week,  and  13  boys  working  these 
hours  made  $4  or  over  a  week,  3  of  them  $6  or  more. 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  children  who  had  worked  than  of  those 
who  had  not  worked  before  leaving  school  took  their  first  regular 
positions  during  school  term.  At  the  same  time  those  who  had 
worked  showed  themselves  more  likely  than  those  who  had  not  worked 
to  go  straight  from  school  to  industry  without  losing  any  important 
amount  of  school  time  in  the  transfer.  Little  over  one-fourth,  26.9 
per  cent,  of  the  children  who  had  worked,  but  more  than  one-third, 
34.3  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  not  worked  before  leaving  school, 
had  lost  one  week  or  more  of  school  time  between  leaving  school  and 
taking  their  first  regular  positions.  This  difference  was  due  almost 
entirely,  however,  to  the  large  number  of  girls  who  had  not  worked 
previously  who  lost  school  time  during  the  transfer  to  industry. 

Among  the  children  who  were  interviewed  vacation  work  meant, 
in  most  cases,  work  before  the  fourteenth  birthday,  which  was  per- 
formed without  having  secured  employment  certificates.  In  other 
words,  it  meant  work  performed  at  an  age  and  under  conditions 
when  it  might  most  logically  be  expected  to  have  an  influence  upon 
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standing  in  school.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  children  who  had  worked,  36.1  per  cent, 
than  of  those  who  had  not  worked,  30.1  per  cent,  before  leaving 
school  were  retarded,  and  that  a  smaller  proportion,  13.3  per  cent 
as  compared  with  18.6  per  cent,  had  completed  higher  grades  than 
normal  for  their  ages. 

Nor  is  it  surprising  to  find  that  work  during  school  term  appears 
to  have  had  more  serious  effects  on  school  standing  than  work  done 
at  any  other  time.  Of  the  children  whose  first  positions  were  held  only 
during  school  term,  45.1  per  cent  were  retarded,  as  compared  with 
31.1  per  cent  of  those  whose  first  positions  were  held  during  both 
school  term  and  vacation  and  with  28.2  per  cent  of  those  whose 
first  positions  were  held  only  during  vacation.  As  two-thirds  of  the 
children  who  worked  before  leaving  school  held  only  one  position, 
these  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  employment  during  school  term 
is  likely  to  cause  a  child  to  fall  behind  in  his  school  work. 

Occupations. — The  occupations  in  which  children  between  14  and 
16  years  of  age  could  be  employed  were  of  course  decidedly  restricted 
by  their  ages,  lack  of  physical  strength,  and  lack  of  education  and 
experience.  To  a  certain  extent  they  were  also  restricted  by  law, 
particularly  by  the  provisions  in  regard  to  hours,  continuation-school 
attendance,  and  employment  on  machines.  As  a  result  most  of  the 
positions  held  by  the  children  studied  were  for  simple  mechanical 
tasks  or  for  running  errands  or  carrying  articles  either  inside  or  out- 
side the  establishment.  Although  none  of  these  positions  required 
any  real  skill,  some  of  them  permitted  the  development  of  a  certain 
dexterity,  and  others  made  it  possible  for  the  child  to  acquire  a 
little  practical  knowledge  of  the  business  apart  from  his  own  small 
task.  A  few  of  them,  doubtless,  offered  opportunities  for  promo- 
tion to  more  skilled  or  responsible  positions  if  the  child  remained, 
which  he  rarely  did,  until  he  grew  older.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  however,  the  occupation  was  not  of  such  a  character  as  to 
offer  either  a  future  in  itself  or  training  for  any  other  occupation  by 
which  the  child  could  hope  to  earn  a  living  as  an  adult. 

Not  far  from  two- thirds — 63.5  per  cent — of  all  the  positions  held 
by  children  who  took  out  certificates  in  the  four  cities  were  for 
''clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  or  delivery  of  goods,  etc.," 
and  most  of  the  others — 33  per  cent  of  all — were  for  factory  or 
mechanical  occupations.  The  most  important  of  the  clerical  and 
similar  occupations  was  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work,  which 
alone  furnished  nearly  one-third — 32.8  per  cent — of  all  these  posi- 
tions; and  next  most  important  was  cash  and  messenger  work  in 
department  stores,  which  furnished  about  one-eighth — 12.4  per  cent. 
Office  work  accounted  for  7.3  per  cent,  packing,  wrapping,  labeling, 
and  shipping-room  work  for  6.8  per  cent,  and  selling  for  4.1  per  cent. 
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As  positions  for  messenger  and  office  work  in  factories,  as  well  as  for 
packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room  work,  were  classified 
under  clerical  and  similar  occupations,  most  of  the  positions  for  fac- 
tory and  mechanical  occupations  involved  work  as  factory  opera- 
tives. The  only  other  kind  of  employment  under  this  general  desig- 
nation was  work  as  apprentices  and  helpers  in  skilled  trades,  and 
only  2.6  per  cent  of  these  positions  could  be  thus  classified.  Few 
positions  were  in  personal  or  domestic  or  any  other  occupations  out- 
side the  two  main  groups — factory  and  mechanical  occupations  and 
"clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  or  delivery  of  goods." 

The  increase  in  child  labor  which,  as  already  noted,  occurred  in 
Boston  during  the  war  period  appears  to  have  been  more  conspicu- 
ous in  factories  than  in  workshops,  stores,  or  other  places.  According 
to  Table  D,  the  proportion  of  first  certificates  which  were  issued  for 
factories  during  the  year  ended  August  31,  1916,  was  38.4  per  cent. 
During  the  next  year  this  proportion  dropped  to  37.4  per  cent,  while 
the  proportion  issued  for  workshops  increased  from  16  to  18.3  per 
cent.  During  the  year  ended  August  31,  1918,  the  proportion  for 
factories  rose  to  42.6  per  cent  and  that  for  workshops  dropped  back 
to  16  per  cent.  Meanwhile  the  proportion  of  first  certificates  for 
work  in  stores  decreased  from  24.7  per  cent  to  21.5  per  cent,  and 
then  to  20  per  cent.  Similar  changes  occurred  in  the  figures  relating 
to  all  certificates  issued.  The  figures  in  this  table,  however,  are 
based  upon  a  purely  industrial  classification,  and  therefore  can  not 
be  compared  with  those  for  positions  held  by  the  children  studied 
during  this  inquiry,  which  are  based  upon  a  classification  primarily 
according  to  occupation. 

Table  D. — Place  of  employment,  and  year  of  issue;  first  and  all  employment  certificates 

issued  in  Boston. 


Employment  certificates  issued  for  work  in  specified  place  of  employment. 

Year  of  issue  and  kind  of 
certificate. 

AU 
places 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ment. 

Factories. 

Workshops. 

Stores. 

Other  places. 

Niun- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

nRST     (OR    ORIGINAL)     CER- 
TIFICATES. 

Sept.  1,  1914-Aug.  3],  1915... 
Sept.  1,  1915-Aug.  31,  1916. . . 
Sept.  1,  1916- Aug.  31,  1917. . . 
Sept.  1,  19.'7-Aug.  31,  1918. . . 

ALL       CERTIFICATES       (BOTH 
ORIGINAL        AND        SUBSE- 
QUENT)— 

Sept.  1,  1914-Aug.  31,  1915. . . 
Sept.  1,  191.5-Aug.  31,  1916... 
Sept.  1,1916- Aug.  31,1917... 
Sept.  1,  1917- Aug.  31,  1918. . . 

3,342 
6,653 
7,017 
8,760 

6,412 
12,043 
16, 805 
20,683 

(1) 

2,554 
2,623 
3,729 

2,058 
4,766 
6,498 
9,522 

"'38.'4" 
37.4 
42.6 

32.1 
39.6 
38.7 
46.0 

(») 

1,066 
1,281 
1,405 

(^) 

2,107 
3,570 
3,453 

""ie.'o' 

18.3 
16.0 

"'i7.'5' 
21.2 
16.7 

(1) 

1,645 
1,510 
1,749 

1,948 
2,714 
3,605 
3,580 

"'24."7' 
21.5 
20.0 

30.4 
22.5 
21.5 
17.3 

(>) 

1,388 
1,603 
1,877 

2,456 
3,132 
4,128 
r 

""'20.'9 
22.8 
21.4 

'""26.'4 
18.6 
20.0 

*  No  figures  available  for  places  of  employment  in  1914. 

*  Separate  figures  for  workshops  and  other  places  not  available  for  1914.    The  total  is  2,406. 
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Among  the  children  included  in  this  study  considerable  difference 
was  found  in  the  occupational  distribution  of  boys  and  of  girls. 
More  than  one-half,  51.7  per  cent,  of  the  certificates  taken  out  by 
boys  in  the  four  cities  were  for  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work, 
and  nearly  nine-tenths,  89  per  cent,  of  the  certificates  taken  out  for 
this  kind  of  work  were  held  by  boys.  Although  less  than  one-tenth, 
9.4  per  cent,  of  the  positions  held  by  boys  were  for  office  work,  this 
occupation  also  showed  a  preponderance  of  boys  who  held  not  far 
from  three-fourths,  72.7  per  cent,  of  the  office-work  certificates. 
Boys  also  held  most,  89.4  per  cent,  of  the  positions  as  apprentices  and 
helpers  in  skilled  trades. 

On  the  other  hand,  nearly  half,  48.3  per  cent,  of  the  certificates 
taken  out  by  girls  were  for  work  as  operatives  in  factories,  and  nearly 
seven-tenths,  69.1  per  cent,  of  the  certificates  taken  out  for  this  kind 
of  work  were  held  by  girls.  In  clothing  factories  and  other  needle 
trades  a  particularly  large  proportion,  94.3  per  cent,  of  the  positions 
were  held  by  girls.  Girls  also  preponderated  in  cash  and  messenger 
work  in  department  stores  and  in  packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and 
shipping  room  work.  More  than  one-sixth,  17.3  per  cent,  of  the 
girls'  positions  were  for  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department 
stores,  and  girls  held  three-fifths,  60.7  per  cent,  of  the  positions  for 
this  kind  of  work.  Similarly,  one-eighth,  12.4  per  cent,  of  the  girls' 
positions  were  for  packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping  room 
work,  and  girls  held  four-fifths,  80  per  cent,  of  the  positions  for  this 
kind  of  work.  As  would  be  expected,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  posi- 
tions held  by  girls  than  of  those  held  by  boys  were  in  personal  and 
domestic  occupations. 

Decided  differences  were  found  in  the  tendencies  shown  by  native 
and  by  foreign-born  children,  and  also  by  children  from  different  for- 
eign countries,  toward  s^arious  occupations.  Owing,  primarily,  to  a 
decidedly  larger  proportion  of  foreign-born  than  of  native  children 
who  secured  their  first  positions  in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle 
trades,  the  foreign-born  children,  especialh''  the  Italians,  showed  a 
greater  tendency  to  begin  their  industrial  careers  in  factory  and 
mechanical  occupations.  This  difference  was  particularly  pro- 
nounced among  the  girls.  More  than  one-fifth,  21.8  per  cent,  of  the 
foreign-born  girls  who  took  out  certificates  in  the  four  cities — over 
one-third,  36.2  per  cent,  of  those  born  in  Italy  and  more  than  one- 
sixth,  17.3  per  cent,  of  those  born  in  Russia — as  compared  with  less 
than  one-tenth,  9.2  per  cent,  of  the  native  girls,  began  work  as  oper- 
atives in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades. 

The  native  children,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  greater  tendency 
than  the  foreign  born  to  enter  each  of  the  occupations  classed  as  cler- 
ical, wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods,  except  "selling"  and 
"packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping  room  work."     Over  one- 
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tenth,  11.1  per  cent,  of  the  first  positions  held  by  Italian  children  and 
8.6  per  cent  of  those  held  by  Russian  children  involved  selling, 
generally  in  small  shops  or  from  peddlers'  wagons.  The  Russian 
children  appear  to  have  been  more  like  the  native  in  their  distribution 
between  the  two  big  occupation  groups  than  were  the  Italian,  but  the 
reason  was  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  Russian,  11.7  per  cent, 
than  of  either  native,  5.8  per  cent,  or  Italian,  4.6  per  cent,  were  first 
employed  in  packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room  work. 
The  children  who  were  born  in  England  and  Wales  entered  in  general 
much  the  same  occupations  as  the  native  children,  and  an  even 
larger  proportion  of  them  were  employed  in  cash  and  messenger  work 
in  department  stores.  Nevertheless,  department  stores  furnished 
first  positions  for  only  7.9  per  cent  of  all  the  foreign-born  children^ 
and  11.3  per  cent  of  all  the  foreign-born  girls,  including  those  from 
Great  Britain,  as  compared  with  more  than  one-eighth,  14.4  per  cent, 
of  the  native  children  and  nearly  one-fourth,  23.8  per  cent,  of  the 
native  girls. 

Among  the  native  children  were  included,  however,  many  whose 
fathers  were  foreign  born.  These  children  tended  to  resemble  in  their 
choice  of  occupations  those  whose  fathers  also  were  native  more 
closely  than  they  resembled  foreign-born  children.  Nevertheless, 
they  distinctly  tended  to  modify  the  tendencies  shown  by  native 
children  of  native  parentage.  The  contrast,  therefore,  between  the 
foreign-born  children  and  the  native  children  whose  fathers  also  were 
native  was  in  most  cases  even  more  pronounced  than  that  between 
the  foreign  born  and  the  entire  group  of  native  children.  In  general, 
too,  the  children  whose  fathers  were  foreign  born  of  each  special 
nationality  showed  the  same  tendency,  though  in  lesser  degree,  as 
those  who  were  themselves  foreign  born  of  the  same  nationality. 

These  figures  concerning  the  nationality  of  the  fathers  relate,  of 
course,  only  to  the  interviewed  children,  all  of  whom  were  regular 
workers,  whereas  those  given  previously  concerning  the  nativity  of 
the  children  relate  to  all  those  who  took  out  certificates,  both  vaca- 
tion and  regular  workers.  Only  comparatively  slight  differences  in 
occupational  distribution  were  found,  however,  between  the  vacation 
and  the  regular  workers  who  took  out  certificates  in  Boston.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  more  of  them  were  native  born  and  that  they  were, 
as  a  rule,  older  and  more  advanced  in  school,  the  vacation  workers 
appear  to  have  been  somewhat  more  likely  to  enter  factory  and 
mechanical  occupations  than  the  regular  workers.  The  only  occupa- 
tion included  in  the  group  of  clerical  and  other  similar  occupations 
which  the  vacation  worker  less  frequently  entered  was  messenger, 
errand,  and  delivery  work.  The  greater  tendency  of  vacation  work- 
ers to  begin  in  factories  appears  to  have  been  due  primarily  to  a 
comparatively  large  proportion  of  girl  vacation  workers  who  began 
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their  industrial  lives  as  operatives  in  shoe  factories.  In  clothing 
factories  and  other  needle  trades,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  large 
proportion  of  foreign-born  children  employed,  a  smaller  proportion  of 
vacation  than  of  regular  workers  secured  their  first  positions. 

The  differences  in  occupational  distribution  between  the  entire 
group  of  continuation-school  children  and  those  who  were  inter- 
viewed, like  those  between  the  vacation  and  regular  workers,  were 
not  great.  Most  of  the  conspicuous  differences  which  occurred  were 
in  occupations  in  which,  as  will  be  seen  later,  the  interviewed  children 
were  found  to  have  held  a  considerable  number  of  uncertificated 
positions.  For  example,  4.6  per  cent  of  the  positions  held  by  the 
children  interviewed,  as  compared  with  only  2.7  per  cent  of  those 
held  by  the  children  in  continuation  school,  were  in  personal  and 
domestic  occupations;  and  9.5  per  cent  of  those  held  by  the  children 
interviewed,  as  compared  with  only  7.2  per  cent  of  those  held  by  the 
children  in  continuation  school,  were  as  operatives  in  clothing  fac- 
tories and  other  needle  trades.  Evidently  the  chief  differences  were 
due  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  records  of  the  children  interviewed,  posi- 
tions were  included  for  which  no  certificates  were  secured.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  that  only  1.3  per  cent  of  the  positions  held  by 
the  interviewed  children,  as  compared  with  2.1  per  cent  of  those  held 
by  the  continuation-school  children,  were  as  apprentices  and  helpers 
in  skilled  trades  is  probably  due  to  more  accurate  description  during 
the  interview  of  the  actual  work  performed. 

Children  who  were  behind  in  their  school  work  showed  a  greater 
tendency  than  did  normal  or  advanced  children  to  enter  factory  and 
mechanical  occupations,  and  also  to  take  positions  involving  "sell- 
ing" or  ''packing,  wi'apping,  labeling,  and  shipping  room  work," 
and  to  enter  personal  and  domestic  occupations.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  younger  children  showed  less  tendency  than  the  older 
to  begin  work  as  factory  operatives,  it  appears  that,  in  general,  the 
lower  the  grade  a  child  had  completed  in  school  the  more  likely  was 
he  to  begin  his  industrial  career  in  such  an  occupation.  Actual 
retardation  seems,  as  would  be  expected,  to  have  had  the  same  effect. 
Over  one- third,  35.5  per  cent,  of  the  regular  positions  held  by  retarded 
children,  but  little  over  one-fourth,  27.5  per  cent,  of  those  held  by 
children  from  normal  grades,  and  not  much  more  than  one-fifth,  21.8 
per  cent,  of  those  held  by  children  from  grades  higher  than  normal 
for  their  ages  were  for  work  as  factory  operatives.  The  only  kind 
of  work  in  which  retarded,  normal,  and  advanced  children  showed 
about  the  same  tendency  to  begin  their  industrial  lives  was  messenger, 
errand,  and  delivery  work. 

Children  from  higher  grades  than  normal  for  their  ages  showed, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  decidedly  greater  tendency  than  other  groups 
to  go  into  offices  and  also  into  cash  and  messenger  work  in  depart- 
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ment  stores.  Nearly  one-third,  32.1  per  cent,  of  the  advanced 
girls,  as  compared  with  little  more  than  one-fourth,  27.1  per  cent, 
of  the  normal  and  with  less  than  one-sixth,  14.8  per  cent,  of  the 
retarded  girls,  went  into  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department 
stores. 

These  differences  in  occupational  distribution  between  normal  and 
retarded  children  appear  in  the  main  to  coincide  with  the  differences 
already  pointed  out  between  the  occupational  tendencies  of  native 
and  foreign-born  children.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  foreign-bom 
than  of  the  native  children,  for  example,  were  retarded,  and  these 
children  more  frequently  than  the  native  secured  factory  positions. 

The  children  interviewed,  wh->  constitute  a  fair  sample  of  all,  were 
not  usually  employed  in  positions  involving  work  at  or  in  connection 
with  machines.  In  only  about  one-tenth,  10.7  per  cent,  of  all  the 
positions  held  by  them  was  there  any  machine  work  and  in  many, 
if  not  most,  of  these  the  children  were  employed  at  machine  work 
for  only  part  of  the  time.  Most  of  the  machine  work  was  in  factory 
operative  positions,  and  it  was  especially  common  in  clothing  factories 
and  other  needle  trades.  As  girls  much  more  frequently  than  boys 
worked  in  these  positions,  machine  work  was  much  more  common 
in  the  positions  held  by  girls  than  in  those  held  by  boys. 

Children  not  infrequently  worked  at  more  than  one  occupation  in 
a  position.  When  not  needed  for  errands,  for  example,  they  were 
often  assigned  to  some  other  occupation,  its  nature  depending  on 
the  nature  of  their  employers'  business.  Frequently,  too,  children 
were  transferred  from  the  occupation  for  which  they  were  hired  to  a 
different  one  not  contemplated  by  the  issuing  officer  or  the  examining 
physician  when  the  certificate  was  made  out.  In  over  one-eighth, 
13.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  held  by  the  children  interviewed 
they  were  transferred  to  occupations  different  from  those  for  which 
their  certificates  read. 

These  occupational  shifts  were  most  likely  to  occur,  however,  in 
establishments  employing  a  considerable  number  of  children  in 
similar  occupations — for  example,  in  shoe  factories — and,  as  a  result, 
many  of  them  did  not  involve  changes  to  occupations  of  a  different 
kind,  so  far  as  the  classification  adopted  for  this  report  is  concerned. 
In  little  more  than  1  position  in  20,  5.6  per  cent,  were  the  children 
transferred  to  wholly  different  occupations.  Shifts  to  occupations 
of  other  kinds  than  those  for  which  the  children  were  employed 
were  most  common  in  positions  held  by  girls  in  messenger,  errand, 
and  delivery  work  and  in  ''packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping 
room  work."  In  nearly  one-fourth,  23  per  cent,  of  the  former  posi- 
tions, and  in  about  one-eighth,  12.9  per  cent,  of  the  latter,  girls  were 
so  transferred.  In  these  two  general  types  of  occupations,  at  least, 
promises  of  employment  evidently  constituted  peculiarly  weak  evi- 
dence as  to  what  a  girl  might  actually  be  expected  to  do. 
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Methods  of  securing  positions. — Few  of  these  children — less  than 
one-tenth,  9.3  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  continuation  school  and  a 
still  smaller  proportion  of  those  who  were  interviewed — secured  their 
first  positions  through  any  agency  engaged  in  the  placement  or 
vocational  guidance  of  children.  Of  those  who  did  make  use  of  such 
an  organization  more  than  half  were  placed  by  private  employment 
agencies.  The  Boston  Placement  Bureau,  which  had  offices  in  the 
building  where  the  certificate  office  was  located  and  on  the  same 
floor,  worked  mainly  among  high-school  graduates  and  children  over 
16  years  of  age  who  were  applying  for  educational  certificates,  and, 
as  a  result,  secured  first  positions  for  only  54,  or  1.6  per  cent,  of  the 
3,399  children  in  the  Boston  continuation  school.  The  State  em- 
ployment office  secured  first  positions  for  only  31  of  these  children. 
The  day  schools,  most  of  which  had  vocational  counsellors,  but  did 
not  attempt  to  find  positions,  appear  to  have  been  more  important 
as  placement  agencies  than  any  other  public  organization;  yet  the 
fact  that  they  secured  first  positions  for  only  2.1  per  cent  of  the  con- 
tinuation school  and  0.4  per  cent  of  the  children  interviewed  shows 
that  their  influence  was  slight  and  was  mainly  among  the  older  boys 
and  girls. 

The  children  who  held  more  than  one  position  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  much  more  likely  to  use  placement  agencies  of  all  kinds  in 
securing  their  second  than  their  first  positions.  Nearly  twice  as  large 
a  proportion  of  these  children,  15.3  per  cent  as  compared  with  8.1 
per  cent,  secured  their  second  as  secured  their  first  positions  through 
agencies  of  this  sort.  Even  the  day  schools  obtained  more  second 
than  first  positions,  and  the  placement  bureau  increased  from  1.5 
per  cent  of  first  to  2.3  per  cent  of  second  positions.  The  greatest 
difference,  however,  was  found,  naturally,  in  the  use  made  of  the 
placem.ent  facilities  of  the  continuation  school  where  the  children 
were  enrolled  after  they  had  secured  their  first  but  before  they  had 
secured  their  second  positions.  Only  three,  or  0.2  per  cent,  of  the 
children  who  held  more  than  one  position  secured  their  first,  but  84, 
or  4.4  per  cent,  secured  their  second  positions  through  the  continua- 
tion school.  Nevertheless,  the  continuation  school  at  the  time  of 
this  study  was  new  and  had  as  yet  developed  no  systematic  place- 
ment work.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find,  therefore,  that  only  one- 
ninth  of  the  continuation-school  children  of  the  age  group  studied 
secured  even  their  second  positions  through  any  form  of  placement 
agency  other  than  private  employment  bureaus. 

Slightly  over  three-fourths,  76  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the 
Boston  continuation  school,  and  an  even  larger  proportion  of  those 
who  were  interviewed,  stated  that  they  had  secured  their  first  regular 
positions  either  independently  or  through  friends  or  relatives.     A 
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larger  proportion  of  those  who  held  more  than  one  position  secured 
their  first  positions  independently,  oftener  through  personal  appli- 
cation than  through  friends  or  relatives.  About  two-fifths,  40.2  per 
cent,  stated  that  they  had  no  assistance  in  finding  their  first  places 
in  the  industrial  world,  as  compared  with  35.8  per  cent  who  were 
assisted  by  friends  or  relatives.  An  even  larger  proportion  of  children 
who  held  more  than  one  position  secured  their  second  than  their  first 
positions  independently.  A  decrease  of  family  influence  is  also 
sho^vn  in  the  smaller  proportion  who  secured  their  second  positions 
through  relatives  or  who  worked  for  relatives.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  would  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  the  children's  previous  in- 
dustrial experiences  must  have  opened  up  new  associations,  the  in- 
fluence of  friends  over  the  choice  of  second  positions  was  greater  than 
their  influence  over  the  choice  of  first  positions. 

High-school  children  appear  to  have  been  much  more  likely  than 
children  from  the  grammar  schools,  and  eighth-grade  graduates  than 
children  from  the  lower  grades,  to  secure  their  first  positions  through 
employment  agencies,  schools,  or  placement  bureaus.  Not  far  from 
one-fifth,  18  per  cent,  of  the  children  from  high  schools,  and  nearly 
one-tenth,  9.6  per  cent,  of  the  eighth-grade  graduates  made  use  of 
such  agencies.  At  the  same  time  native  children,  who  constituted 
comparatively  large  proportions  of  all  those  from  the  higher  grades, 
and  particularly  of  those  who  had  completed  a  year  or  more  of  high- 
school  work,  appear  to  have  been  much  more  likely  than  foreign- 
born  children  to  secure  their  first  positions  through  employment 
agencies,  schools,  or  placement  bureaus.  The  children  who  had  com- 
pleted only  the  fourth  or  fifth  grades,  among  whom  the  proportion 
of  foreign  born  was  comparatively  high,  rarel37^  found  their  first  po- 
sitions through  such  agencies,  but  unusually  large  numbers  of  them 
were  assisted  by  or  went  to  work  for  relatives. 

i\.s  would  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  children 
from  the  higher  grades  who  secured  their  first  positions  through 
placement  agencies  was  so  much  higher  than  that  of  chiidi'en  from 
the  lower  grades,  comparatively  few,  only  22.8  per  cent,  of  the 
children  who  made  use  of  such  agencies  were  retarded.  On  the  other 
hand,  retarded  children  formed  over  two-fifths,  42.6  per  cent,  of  those 
whose  employers  were  relatives,  and  nearly  one-third,  32.4  per  cent, 
of  those  who  secured  their  first  positions  through  relatives,  as  com- 
pared with  only  a  little  over  one-fourth,  27.9  per  cent,  of  those  who 
secured  their  fh-st  positions  tlu"ough  friends.  The  children  who  were 
assisted  only  by  friends,  as  well  as  those  who  secured  their  positions 
through  private  employment  agencies  and  through  the  placement 
bureau,  seem  to  have  been  normal  or  advanced  rather  than  retarded 
in  their  school  work. 
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To  a  certain  extent  at  least  the  method  of  securing  a  position 
would  doubtless  influence  the  occupation;  or,  conversely,  positions 
in  certain  occupations  would  be  more  likely  than  positions  in  others 
to  be  secured  by  certain  methods.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find,  for 
example,  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  positions  for  clerical  and 
similar  occupations  than  of  those  for  factory  and  mechanical  work 
were  secured  through  some  sort  of  employment  agency.  Office  work 
and  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery- work  positions  were  particularly 
apt  to  be  secured  through  employment  agencies,  schools,  or  place- 
ment bureaus.  Positions  for  cash  and  messenger  work  in  depart- 
ment stores,  on  the  other  hand,  were  more  often  secured  independ- 
ently than  by  all  other  methods  combined.  A  larger  proportion  of 
positions  for  factory  and  mechanical  work  than  for  clerical  and  other 
similar  occupations  were  secured  through  friends  or  relatives,  and 
also  a  larger  proportion  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter  were  secured 
independently.  Considerable  difference  was  found,  however,  be- 
tween different  kinds  of  factories.  Thus,  the  children  who  began 
work  in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades,  an  unusually 
large  proportion  of  whom  were  foreign  born,  much  more  often  secured 
their  first  positions  through  friends  or  relatives  than  did  the  children 
who  began  work  in  shoe  factories. 

Length  and  number  of  positions  and  unemployment. — Considerable 
difference  was  found  between  occupations  in  the  length  of  time  dur- 
ing which  children  remained  in  their  positions.  In  studying  this 
subject  only  the  first  regular  positions  held  by  children  interviewed 
were  considered,  for  later  positions  were  too  frequently  not  termi- 
nated and  the  exact  length  of  positions  was  not  known  for  the  other 
groups  of  children.  The  largest  proportion  of  short-time  positions 
was  found  in  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores.  More 
than  half,  51  per  cent,  of  these  positions,  and  not  far  from  three- 
fifths,  57.9  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  girls  lasted  less  than  one  month. 
Positions  as  operatives  in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades 
were  also  likely  to  be  of  short  duration.  Over  two-fifths,  43.6  per 
cent,  of  these  positions,  and  a  still  larger  proportion,  45.7  per  cent, 
of  those  held  by  girls  lasted  less  than  three  months.  More  than  half 
these  clothing  factory  positions  which  were  terminated  within  three 
months  lasted,  however,  more  than  one  month.  Though  the  work 
in  clothing  factories  is  seasonal,  the  rush*  seasons  are  much  longer 
than  department  store  "sales,"  and  this  fact  is  evidently  reflected  in 
the  comparative  length  of  positions  held  in  the  two  occupations. 
Shoe  factories  appear  to  have  offered  the  steadiest  work  for  opera- 
tives. Considerably  more  than  two-fifths,  43.7  per  cent,  of  the  shoe 
factory  operative  positions  and  nearly  one-half,  48.3  per  cent,  of 
those  entered  by  girls  were  held  for  a  year  or  more. 

Doubtless,  because  girls  preponderated  in  cash  and  messenger  work 
in  department  stores  and  in  work  as  operatives  in  clothing  factories 
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and  other  needle  trades,  the  positions  held  by  girls  generally  lasted 
for  shorter  periods  than  those  held  by  boys.  Over  two-fifths,  41  per 
cent,  of  all  the  first  positions  held  by  girls,  as  compared  vnth  less  than 
one-third,  32.1  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  boys,  lasted  less  than  three 
months. 

Even  children  who  had  been  at  work  only  a  short  time  before  their 
sixteenth  birthdays  had  often  held  a  number  of  positions,  but  in 
general  the  longer  the  industrial  histories  the  larger  the  proportion  of 
children  who  had  worked,  for  example,  in  as  many  as  four  different 
places.  Of  the  children  taking  out  certificates  in  the  four  cities  who 
began  work  before  they  were  14^  years  of  age — that  is,  from  18 
months  to  2  years  before  their  sixteenth  birthdays — nearly  one-third, 
32.3  per  cent,  held  only  one  certificate,  and  not  far  from  one-fourth, 
22.6  per  cent,  held  foui'  or  more  certificates.  Fourteen  of  these 
children  held  10  or  more  certificates.  This  group  of  children  includes, 
however,  many  who  worked  only  during  vacation,  and  in  such  a 
group  the  proportion  holding  one  position  would  naturally  be  larger, 
while  that  holding  four  or  more  positions  would  be  smaller,  than 
among  children  who  had  spent  the  whole  18  months  to  2  years  before 
their  sixteenth  birthdays  as  industrial  workers.  Of  the  contin- 
uation-school children,  all  regular  workers,  who  began  at  the 
same  ages,  less  than  one-fourth,  22.6  per  cent,  held  only  one  certificate 
but  not  far  from  three-tenths,  28.1  per  cent,  held  four  or  more 
certificates. 

Of  the  children  interviewed,  all  regular  workers,  not  far  from  one 
fourth,  23.1  per  cent,  held  only  one  position  in  a  year  or  more  of  work 
history  and  were  therefore  classified  as  "steady;"  a  somewhat  larger 
proportion,  24.7  per  cent,  held  on  an  average  one  position  within 
each  period  of  from  six  months  to  one  year  and  were  classified  as 
"active;"  about  one-third,  33.2  per  cent,  held  new  positions  on  an 
average  within  each  period  of  from  three  to  six  months  and  were 
classified  as  "restless;"  and  a  comparatively  small  proportion,  less 
than  one-tenth,  held  new  positions  on  an  average  within  each  period 
of  less  than  three  months  and  were  classified  as  "unsteady." 

In  each  of  these  groups  of  children  girls  held  more  positions  on  an 
average  than  did  boys.  Over  one-fourth,  27.1  per  cent,  of  the  girls 
who  took  out  certificates  in  the  four  cities,  but  less  than  one-fifth, 
19.6  per  cent,  of  the  boys  held  four  or  more  positions. 

The  steady  workers  appear  to  have  been  decidedly  less  likely  to  be 
retarded  in  their  school  work  than  those  who  shifted  their  positions 
frequently.  Of  the  continuation-school  children  who  took  out  their 
first  certificates  before  their  fifteenth  birthdays  only  about  one-fourth, 
25.5  per  cent,  of  those  who  held  only  one  position,  but  about  two- 
fifths,  40.6  per  cent,  of  those  who  held  four  or  more  positions  before 
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they  became  16,  were  retarded.  In  the  group  of  children  inter- 
viewed the  largest  proportion  of  retarded  children,  about  two-fifths, 
39.9  per  cent,  was  found  among  those  classed  as  '^restless,"  but 
nearly  as  large  a  proportion,  37.9  per  cent,  appeared  among  the  - 
considerably  smaller  number  classed  as  ''unsteady."  On  the  other 
hand,  only  about  one-fourth,  24.7  per  cent,  of  the  "steady"  workers 
had  failed  to  attain  a  normal  grade.  Apparently  children  who  were 
behind  in  their  school  work  were  more  likely  than  were  those  from 
normal  or  higher  than  normal  grades  for  their  ages  to  make  frequent 
changes  in  their  positions  after  going  to  work. 

The  figures  in  regard  to  unemployment  relate  only  to  the  children 
interviewed,  as  the  dates  of  termination  of  positions  could  not  be 
determined  accurately  enough  for  the  other  groups  of  children. 
Moreover,  only  children  who  had  been  at  work  one  year  or  more  are 
here  considered,  as  those  with  shorter  work  histories  may  not  have 
had  a  normal  amount  of  unemployment.  Among  these  children  the 
proportion  of  unemployed  time  was  14.4  per  cent.  The  boys  alone 
had  only  about  one-eighth,  12.4  per  cent,  of  their  time  unemployed, 
but  the  percentage  for  the  girls  was  much  higher,  17. 

The  order  of  nativity  groups  in  amount  of  time  unemployed  was 
for  girls  exactly  opposite  to  that  for  boys.  Among  native  boys 
whose  fathers  also  were  native  the  percentage  of  unemployment  was 
only  10.5,  somewhat  less  than  among  native  boys  of  foreign  parentage, 
12.6,  and  decidedly  less  than  among  foreign  boys,  16.9.  Among 
girls,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  favorable  showing  was  made  by 
those  who  were  foreign  born,  with  only  14.1  per  cent  of  their  time 
unemployed,  and  the  next  most  favorable  by  the  native  girls  whose 
fathers  were  foreign  born,  with  16.4  per  cent  of  unemployed  time. 
The  highest  percentage  of  unemployment  for  any  sex  and  nativity 
group  was  22.9  for  the  native  girls  whose  fathers  also  were  native. 
This  peculiarity  appears  to  be  due  to  a  greater  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  native  girls,  and  especially  those  of  native  parentage,  to  work 
only  when  they  could  secure  the  more  attractive  positions,  for,  as 
already  shown,  these  girls  more  frequently  than  any  other  group 
tended  to  take  temporary  positions,  especially  for  cash  and  messenger 
work  in  department  stores,  and  were  consequently  out  of  work  a 
great  deal  of  the  time. 

This  tendency  to  take  temporary  work  especially  in  department 
stores,  is  also  probably  the  cause  of  the  otherwise  surprising  fact  that 
girls  who  had  completed  higher  grades  than  normal  for  their  ages  had 
nearly  twice  as  large  a  percentage  of  unemployment  as  boys  of  the 
same  class,  19.8  as  compared  with  10.  For  boys  the  percentage  of 
unemployment,  like  the  number  of  positions  held,  was  largest  among 
those  who  were  retarded,  but  for  girls  it  was  somewhat  larger  among 
those  from  higher  than  among  those  from  lower  grades  than  normal 
for  their  ages. 
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Another  strange  fact  is  that  both  the  boys  and  the  girls  who  were 
very  much  retarded — three  or  more  grades  below  normal — had  lower 
percentages  of  unemployment,  the  boys  only  6.8  per  cent  and  the 
girls  14.2  per  cent,  than  any  other  groups  of  the  same  sex.  This  was 
probably  due  primarilyto  the  fact  that  the  much  retarded  children  of 
both  sexes  were  more  likely  to  go  to  work  in  factories  where  short- 
time  positions  were  comparatively  rare. 

The  children  who  had  held  only  one  position  within  a  year  or  more 
of  work  history — those  called  '^ steady"  workers — naturally  had  very 
little  unemployment.  Among  these  children  the  percentage  of  unem- 
ployed time  was  almost  negligible,  only  2.7.  Among  the  "active" 
workers  this  percentage  rose  to  15.1,  but  it  was  more  than  doubled 
among  the  "unsteady"  workers,  who  were  unemployed  during  more 
than  one-third,  34.9  per  cent,  of  their  work  histories.  Even  the 
"restless"  workers  were  unemployed  for  more  than  one-fifth,  21.9 
per  cent,  of  their  time.  All  the  different  groups  of  girls  showed 
higher  percentages  of  unemployment  than  the  corresponding  groups 
of  boys,  but  the  difference  was  especially  marked  among  the  "un- 
steady" workers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  in  this  study  of  Boston 
children  it  was  found  that  the  girls  on  an  average  remained  in  their 
first  positions  for  shorter  periods  of  time,  held  more  positions  within 
given  periods,  and  had  more  unemployment — in  a  word,  were  less 
steady  workers — than  the  boys,  in  a  similar  study  of  all  the  working 
children  of  Connecticut  the  exact  reverse  was  found.  The  girls  in 
that  study  remained  in  their  first  positions  for  longer  periods  of  time, 
held  fewer  positions  within  given  periods,  and  had  less  unemploy- 
ment—in a  word,  were  more  steady  workers  than  the  boys.* 

This  difference  appears  to  be  due  entirely,  however,  to  differences 
in  the  occupations  open  to  girls.  In  Boston,  a  typical  commercial 
city,  large  numbers  of  girls,  and  much  larger  than  of  boys,  were 
employed  in  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores  where,  as 
already  seen,  a  large  proportion  of  the  positions  were  temporary  in 
character  and  of  short  duration.  Not  far  from  one-fourth,  23.4  per 
cent,  of  all  the  positions  held  by  the  Boston  continuation-school 
girls,  but  only  7.1  per  cent  of  those  held  by  the  boys,  were  for  this 
occupation.  In  each  different  group  of  children  studied  girls  held 
from  three-fifths  to  three-fourths  of  all  such  positions.  The  Boston 
girls,  therefore,  were  at  a  distinct  disadvantage,  as  compared  with 
the  boys,  in  the  matter  of  steadiness  of  employment.  In  Connecticut, 
on  the  other  hand,  only  about  one-sixth,  16.6  per  cent,  of  the  girls 
held  first  positions  in  any  kind  of  "trade,"  including  not  only  posi- 
tions for  cash  and  messenger  work  but  for  selling  and  for  work  of 

<  Industrial  Instability  of  Child  Workers,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau,  Publication  No.  74, 
Industrial  Series,  No.  5,  pp.  18-30  passim. 
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various  kinds  which  in  Boston  would  have  been  classified  as  "mes- 
senger work,  errands,  and  delivery."  ^  At  the  same  time  more  Con- 
necticut boys  than  girls  were  employed  in  'Hrade."  Evidently  the 
Connecticut  girls  were  not  handicapped,  as  compared  with  the  boys, 
by  temporary  positions  in  department  stores.  ' 

Furthermore,  the  clothing  factories  of  Boston,  which  furnished 
about  one-eighth,  12.7  per  cent,  of  the  positions  held  by  girls  and  a 
very  small  proportion,  only  0.6  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  boys,  were 
largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  outer  garments  and  offered 
much  seasonal  work,  whereas  those  of  Connecticut  were  more  com- 
monly engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  corsets  and  underwear  and 
offered  more  steady  work.  On  the  other  hand,  textile  factories, 
where  in  Connecticut  the  greatest  steadiness  in  employment  was 
found  and  which  furnished  over  one-fourth,  26.5  per  cent,  of  the  first 
positions  held  by  girls  but  only  about  one-sixth,  16.6  per  cent,  of 
those  held  by  boys  in  'that  State,  were  of  comparatively  little  impor- 
tance in  Boston,  where  they  furnished  only  3  per  cent  of  all  the 
positions  held  by  both  sexes.  Though  the  numbers  are  small  it  is 
also  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  spite  of  their  more  frequent  employ- 
ment in  seasonal  work  in  clothing  factories,  Boston  girls  worked  for 
longer  periods  than  boys  in  their  first  regular  positions  as  factory 
operatives. 

Other  illustrations  of  the  differences  in  opportunities  for  steady 
work  offered  to  girls  and  to  boys  in  the  city  of  Boston  and  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut  might  be  cited,  if  the  positions  held  were  all 
classified  either  upon  an  occupational  or  an  industrial  basis.  This 
rough  comparison  is  sufficient,  however,  to  show  that  the  greater 
steadiness  of  boys  in  Boston  and  of  girls  in  Connecticut  is  due  to 
differences  in  industrial  opportunities  open  to  the  two  sexes  in  a 
commercial  city  like  Boston  and  in  a  manufacturing  State  like 
Connecticut. 

Wages  and  earnings. — Not  far  from  three-fourths,  73.5  per  cent,  of 
the  children  interviewed  received  less  than  $5  initial  weekly  wages 
in  their  first  regular  positions.  As  only  5.1  per  cent  made  less  than 
$3,  the  initial  weekly  wages  of  the  great  majority,  68.4  per  cent,  were 
from  $3  to  $5.  Wages  of  from  $4  to  $5  were  more  common  than 
those  of  from  $3  to  $4.  The  latter  amounts  were  received  by  little 
more  than  one-fourth,  26.5  per  cent,  and  the  former  by  over  two- 
fifths,  41.9  per  cent,  of  the  children. 

The  initial  weekly  wages  of  the  boys  were  decidedly  higher  than 
those  of  the  girls.  Nearly  one-half,  48.6  per  cent,  of  the  boys  but 
only  about  one-third,  32.7  per  cent,  of  the  girls  earned  $4  but  less 
than  $5,  while  about  one-fifth,  20.3  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  only 

s  The  material  available  for  the  Connecticut  study  made  possible  only  an  industrial,  and  not  an  occu- 
pational, classification. 
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one-twentieth,  5.2  per  cent,  of  the  girls  earned  $5  but  less  than  $6. 
Less  than  $3  weekly  wages  were  received  by  about  one-twelfth,  8.7 
per  cent,  of  the  girls,  but  by  only  2.5  per  cent  of  the  boys. 

Foreign-born  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  appear  to  have  received 
higher  initial  weekly  wages  than  native  children  of  either  native  or 
foreign-born  fathers.  Not  far  from  one-third,  31.6  per  cent,  of  the 
foreign-born  boys  earned  $5  or  more,  as  compared  with  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  native  sons  of  native  and  of  foreign-bom  fathers, 
23.6  per  cent  and  23.4  per  cent,  respectively.  This  appears  to  have 
been  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  foreign-born  children,  particularly 
boys,  much  more  frequently  worked  long  hours — that  is,  over  48  a 
week — than  did  children  of  any  other  nativity  group.  In  part,  as 
will  be  seen  later,  it  appears  to  have  been  due  to  higher  wages  in 
factory  and  mechanical  occupations  in  which,  as  already  noted, 
foreign-born  children  showed  a  greater  tendency  than  native  to 
engage. 

Higher  initial  weekly  wages  were  received  by  children  who  went  to 
work  during  the  smnmer  vacation  than  by  those  who  went  to  work 
at  any  other  time,  by  children  who  left  school  for  other  than  economic 
reasons  than  by  those  who  left  school  for  economic  reasons,  and  by 
children  who  secured  their  first  regular  positions  through  friends  or 
relatives  than  by  those  who  secured  them  independently  or  through 
employment  bureaus  or  placement  agencies. 

Advancement  in  school  work  and  employment  before  leaving  school 
also  seem  to  have  exercised  a  favorable  influence  over  the  children's 
initial  weekly  wages  in  their  first  regular  positions.  Not  far  from 
one-fourth,  22.1  per  cent,  of  the  children  from  higher  than  normal 
grades  for  their  ages  received  S5  or  more,  as  compared  with  about 
one-sixth,  16.4  per  cent,  of  those  from  normal  grades  and  with  an 
even  smaller  proportion  of  the  retarded  children.  The  same  tend- 
ency was  shown  by  both  boys  and  girls.  The  advantage  of  children 
who  had  worked  before  leaving  school  was  even  more  pronounced. 
Over  one-fourth,  25.9  per  cent,  of  these  children,  as  compared  with 
little  more  than  one-tenth,  11.2  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  not  worked 
before  leaving  school,  received  initial  weekly  wages  of  S5  or  more. 
Nor  was  this  due  to  the  preponderance  of  boys  with  their  higher 
wages  among  the  children  who  had  worked  before  leaving  school,  for 
the  boys  alone  showed  the  same  tendency. 

Wages  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations  were  higher  for  both 
boys  and  girls  than  in  clerical  and  other  similar  occupations.  In 
part,  at  least,  because  of  comparatively  high  wages  received  by  boys 
as  apprentices  and  helpers  in  skiUed  trades,  over  two-fifths,  41.8  per 
cent,  of  the  positions  held  by  boys  in  the  entire  group  of  factory  and 
mechanical  occupations  paid  initial  weekly  wages  of  $5  or  more. 
Although  girls  received  these  wages  in  only  about  one-sixth,  16.8  per 
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cent,  of  their  positions  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations,  this 
proportion  was  higher  than  for  their  positions  in  clerical  and  other 
similar  occupations,  which  was  less  than  one-tenth,  9  per  cent.  The 
difference  between  these  two  main  groups  of  occupations  was  due 
primarily  to  the  unusually  low  wages  received  by  both  sexes,  but 
particularly  by  girls,  in  positions  for  cash  and  messenger  work  in 
department  stores.  The  most  frequent  wages  for  this  occupation 
were  $3  but  less  than  S4,  and  less  than  $5  a  week  was  received  in  not 
far  from  nine-tenths,  87.8  per  cent,  of  all  these  positions  and  in  over 
nine-tenths,  91.8  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  girls.  Office  work  showed 
the  highest  proportion  of  positions  in  which  the  initial  weekly  wages 
were  $5  or  more,  but  the  positions  held  by  boys  in  messenger,  errand, 
and  delivery  work,  like  those  in  cash  and  messenger  work  in  depart- 
ment stores,  carried  lower  wages  than  positions  in  the  entire  group 
of  clerical  and  other  similar  occupations. 

Piecework  was  particularly  common  in  factory  and  mechanical 
occupations,  and,  although  in  general  wages  were  lower  in  piece 
than  in  time  work  positions,  girls  appear  to  have  earned  the  higher 
rates  of  wages  more  often  when  engaged  in  piecework.  Children 
were  paid  by  the  piece  in  only  about  one-eighth,  12.6  per  cent,  of 
all  their  positions,  but  in  about  one-third,  33.2  per  cent,  of  those  in 
factory  and  mechanical  occupations,  and  in  nearly  three-fifths,  59.8 
per  cent,  of  those  in  shoe  factories  alone.  The  only  other  type  of 
occupation  in  which  any  considerable  proportion  of  positions  involved 
piecework  was  ''packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room 
work,"  and  in  less  than  one-sixth,  15.4  per  cent,  of  these  positions 
were  the  children  paid  by  the  piece.  For  both  sexes  combined,  the 
initial  weekly  wages  were  decidedly  higher  in  time  work  than  in 
piecework  positions.  Nevertheless,  girls,  who  held  nearly  seven- 
tenths,  69.3  per  cent,  of  all  the  piecework  positions,  received  wages 
of  $4  or  more  in  54.5  per  cent  of  their  piecework,  as  compared  with 
only  49.6  per  cent  of  their  timework  positions,  and  $6  or  more  in 
7.7  per  cent  of  their  piecework,  as  compared  with  only  3.3  per  cent 
of  their  timework  positions. 

Initial  weekly  wages  do  not  represent  the  rate  of  compensation 
received  by  these  children  during  the  whole  of  the  period  before 
their  sixteenth  birthdays,  for  in  two-fifths,  40.5  per  cent,  of  all  the 
timework  positions  held  for  three  months  or  more  their  wages  were 
raised,  and  in  over  one-fourth,  28.6  per  cent,  the  increases  amounted 
to  $1  or  more  a  week.  Although  office  work  was,  for  boys,  the' occupa- 
tion which  showed  the  largest  proportion,  52.8  per  cent,  of  positions  in 
which  wages  were  increased,  in  general  the  children  appear  to  have 
been  most  likely  to  receive  increases  in  the  occupations  in  which  their 
initial  wages  were  lowest.  Thus  both  boys  and  girls  received  wage 
increases  in  a  larger  proportion  of  positions  in  clerical  and  other 
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similar  occupations  than  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations. 
Girls  also  received  a  larger  proportion  of  increases  which  amounted 
to  $1  or  more  in  clerical  occupations,  but  for  boys  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  such  increases  was  found  in  factory  and  mechanical 
occupations.  In  43.4  per  cent  of  the  positions  held  by  boys  for 
messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work  the  wages  were  increased,  but 
in  only  29.5  per  cent  of  them  did  the  increase  amount  to  $1  or  more. 
Girls  received  increases  in  a  larger  proportion,  60.8  per  cent,  of  their 
positions  which  lasted  three  months  or  longer  for  cash  and  messenger 
work  in  department  stores  than  in  any  other  occupation,  and  in 
almost  one-half,  49  per  cent,  of  these  positions  the  increase  amounted 
to  $1  or  more.  Evidently  the  girls  who  secured  fairly  permanent 
positions  in  this  occupation  fared  better  than  would  be  indicated 
by  the  low  initial  wages  paid  in  their  first  positions. 

Both  because  of  increases  in  particular  positions  and  because  of 
changes  in  positions,  before  the  date  of  the  interview  many  of  the 
children  were  earning  more  than  in  their  first  regular  positions.  Of 
those  who  had  been  at  work  for  a  year  or  more,  the  great  majority, 
69.4  per  cent,  were  receiving  higher,  and  a  very  small  proportion, 
only  5.9  per  cent,  lower  wages  when  interviewed  than  when  they 
began  work.  In  the  majority  of  cases  their  increases  amounted  to 
less  than  $2,  the  largest  number  being  in  the  group  $1  but  less  than 
$2.  Twenty  children  had  received  increases  of  $4  or  more.  The 
proportion  of  girls  whose  wages  had  increased  was  nearly  as  high 
as  that  of  boys,  and  the  porportion  who  had  received  increases  of 
$2  or  more  was  higher.  Nevertheless,  decreases  occurred  in  the 
wages  of  a  larger  proportion  of  girls  than  of  boys. 

Although  the  foreign-born  children  had  the  advantage  in  initial 
weekly  wages,  in  wage  promotions  they  appear  to  have  been  not 
so  weU  off  as  the  native  children,  and  particularly  as  the  native 
children  of  native  parentage.  Increases  of  $2  or  more  were  received 
by  less  than  one-fourth,  23.1  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-born  children, 
but  by  more  than  one-fourth,  27.9  per  cent,  of  the  native  children 
whose  fathers  were  foreign  born  and  by  about  three-tenths,  30.1  per 
cent,  of  those  whose  fathers  also  were  native.  At  the  same  time 
decreases  in  wages  were  reported  by  7.7  per  cent  of  the  foreign- 
born  children  but  by  only  5.5  per  cent  of  the  native  children  whose 
fathers  were  foreign  born  and  4.9  per  cent  of  those  whose  fathers 
also  were  native. 

Retardation  appears  to  have  exercised  an  unfavorable  influence, 
not  only  over  initial  weekly  wages,  but  also  over  wage  increases. 
Only  about  three-fifths,  59.1  per  cent,  of  the  retarded  children,  as 
compared  with  not  far  from  three-fourths,  72.7  per  cent,  of  the 
children  from  normal  grades  and  with  more  than  three-fourths,  77.7 
per  cent,  of  those  from  higher  grades  than  normal  for  their  ages, 
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received  increases  in  wages  between  their  first  regular  positions  and 
the  date  of  the  interview.  Moreover,  the  increase  amounted  to  S2 
or  more  for  only  about  one-fifth,  19.9  per  cent,  of  the  retarded 
children,  as  compared  with  three-tenths,  30.2  per  cent,  of  the  children 
from  normal  grades  and  with  an  even  larger  proportion,  31.3  per  cent, 
of  those  from  higher  grades  than  normal  for  their  ages. 

The  figures  for  wage  increases  in  connection  with  average  duration 
of  positions  seem  to  indicate  that  frequent  changes  are  not  desirable. 
The  ''steady"  workers,  it  was  found,  were  more  likely  than  any  other 
group  of  children  to  receive  increases.  Over  three-fourths,  76.4  per 
cent,  of  the  children  classed  as  "steady,"  as  compared  with  only 
68.5  per  cent  of  those  classed  as  "active"  and  65.4  per  cent  of  those 
classed  as  ' '  restless,"  received  wage  increases.  The  increases  received 
by  the  "steady"  workers  were  also,  in  general,  more  substantial 
than  those  of  other  children.  Increases  of  %2  or  more  were  reported 
by  30.4  per  cent  of  the  "steady,"  by  29  per  cent  of  the  "active," 
and  by  24.2  per  cent  of  the  "restless"  children.  Although  these 
larger  proportions  of  wage  increases  and  of  fairly  substantial  increases 
among  the  "steady"  workers  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
already  shown  that  these  children  were  less  frequently  than  any 
other  group  retarded  in  their  school  studies,  it  appears  probable  at 
least  that  the  children  who  change  their  positions  frequently  are  not 
the  ones  who  secure  most  rapid  advancement  in  wages. 

The  average  monthly  earnings,  which  depend  not  only  upon  weekly 
wages  and  increases  in  weekly  wages  but  also  upon  amount  of  unem- 
ployment, differed  for  children  who  had  been  at  work  more,  and  for 
those  who  had  been  at  work  less,  than  one  year.  For  those  who  had 
been  at  work  for  a  year  or  more  the  average  monthly  earnings  of  both 
sexes  were  $16.68,  slightly  higher  than  for  the  children  with  shorter 
work  histories,  $16.62.  Although  the  difference  amounted  to  only 
6  cents,  the  children  with  the  longer  work  histories  had  more  unem- 
ployment and  would,  therefore,  be  expected  to  show  lower  earnings, 
so  that  even  this  slight  difference  appears  to  suggest  again  that  the 
wages  of  children  tend  to  rise  slightly  with  increased  industrial  experi- 
ence. Many  of  the  children  whose  industrial  histories  had  lasted  less 
than  a  year,  however,  had  been  at  work  for  too  short  periods  to  have 
had  typical  percentages  of  unemployment  and,  therefore,  typical 
average  earnings,  and  for  that  reason  the  following  discussion  relates 
only  to  those  who  had  been  at  work  for  a  year  or  more.  The  boys, 
as  would  be  expected  from  their  higher  initial  weekly  wages  and  their 
lower  percentage  of  unemployment,  had  larger  monthly  earnings 
than  the  girls,  $17.90,  as  compared  with  $15.06.  But  the  higher 
initial  wages  of  foreign-born  boys  were  not  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance their  comparative  failure  to  secure  wage  advances  and  their 
high  percentage,  16.9  per  cent,  of  unemployment.     The  highest  aver- 
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age  monthly  earnings,  therefore,  $18.44,  were  received  by  the  native 
boys  whose  fathers  also  were  native.  The  native  girls  of  native  parent- 
age, on  the  other  hand,  who  were  unemployed  not  far  from  one- 
fourth,  22.9  per  cent,  of  their  time,  received  lower  average  monthly 
earnings,  $13.98,  than  the  girls  of  any  other  group. 

The  children  who  had  completed  normal  grades  for  their  ages, 
owing  to  their  higher  initial  wages,  their  greater  success  in  obtaining 
increases,  and  their  smaller  amount  of  unemployment,  received 
decidedly  higher  average  monthly  earnings  than  did  the  retarded 
children,  $17.24,  as  compared  with  $15.35,  and  for  the  same  reasons 
the  advanced  children  received  slightly  higher  monthly  earnings, 
$17.34,  than  did  the  normal  children.  The  boys  of  these  different 
groups  showed  the  same  tendency  as  both  sexes  combined,  but  the 
girls  from  higher  grades  than  normal  had  such  a  large  amount  of 
unemployment,  due  to  their  selection  of  occupations,  that  their  aver- 
age monthly  earnings,  $14.11,  fell  behind  those  of  the  girls  from 
normal  grades,  $15.87,  and  were  only  a  trifle  higher  than  those  of 
retarded  girls,  $14.07. 

The  tendency  already  noted  for  wages  to  rise  with  increased  indus- 
trial experience  was  found  mainly  among  children  who  were  advanced 
in  their  school  work,  though  also  to  a  certain  extent  among  those  from 
normal  grades.  The  retarded  children,  on  the  other  hand,  showed 
exactly  the  opposite  tendency — for  wages  to  fall  with  increased  indus- 
trial experience.  In  spite  of  a  markedly  unfavorable  percentage  of 
imemployment,  the  average  monthly  earnings  of  children  from  higher 
grades  than  normal  who  had  been  at  work  for  a  year  or  more  were 
$1.20  more  than  those  of  the  same  class  of  children  who  had  been  at 
work  less  than  a  year.  Even  for  children  from  normal  grades,  with 
only  a  comparatively  slight  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  unem- 
plojonent,  a  difference  in  earnings  of  21  cents  in  favor  of  the  children 
with  longer  work  histories  was  found.  But  the  average  monthly 
earnings  of  retarded  children  who  had  been  at  work  for  one  year  or 
more  were  actually  70  cents  lower  than  those  of  retarded  children 
who  had  been  at  work  less  than  one  year,  though  the  difference  in 
amount  of  unemployment  was  smaller  than  for  any  other  group  of 
children. 

Decided  differences  in  average  monthly  earnings  corresponding  to 
those  in  percentages  of  time  unemployed  were  found  between 
"steady,"  "active,"  "restless,"  and  "unsteady"  workers.  For  exam- 
ple, the  "steady"  workers  made  nearly  twice  as  much,  $19.54,  on  an 
average,  as  the  "unsteady"  workers,  $10.71.  Less  difference  was 
found  among  the  boys,  but  the  average  monthly  earnings  of  the 
"  steady "  girls  were  $18.15,  as  compared  with  only  $7.30  earned  by 
the  "unsteady"  girls. 
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Hours  of  labor. — In  more  than  three-fourths,  76.9  per  cent,  of  their 
positions  the  children  interviewed  worked  either  between  36  and  48 
or  exactly  48  hours  a  week.  In  nearly  two-fifths,  39.1  per  cent,  they 
worked  exactly  48  hours.  The  hours  in  most  occupations  were  for  a 
large  majority  of  the  children  from  36  to  48,  inclusive,  and  these  may 
therefore  be  considered  to  be  the  customary  hours  for  both  boys  and 
girls.  For  both  sexes,  moreover,  the  hours  in  the  last  positions  held 
appear  to  have  been  much  more  likely  to  be  within  these  limits  than 
those  in  the  first  positions.  Not  only  did  children  work  over  48 
hours  but  they  also  worked  less  than  36  hours,  in  a  smaller  proportion 
of  last  than  of  first  positions. 

The  hours  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations  were  more  often 
than  in  clerical  and  similar  occupations  either  from  36  to  48  or 
exactly  48  a  week.  These  two  groups  together  included  more  than 
four-fifths,  83.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  in  factory  and  mechanical 
occupations,  and  over  nine-tenths,  92.9  per  cent,  of  those  in  shoe 
factories.  In  not  far  from  two-thirds,  64.3  per  cent,  of  the  shoe 
factory  positions  the  hours  were  exactly  48  a  week.  In  less  than 
three-fourths,  74.1  per  cent,  of  the  positions  in  clothing  factories  and 
other  needle  trades,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  hours  from  36  to  48, 
inclusive,  and  in  little  over  one-fifth,  21.1  per  cent,  were  they  exactly 
48.  Although  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion  of  the  positions  in 
clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades  than  of  those  in  the  entire 
group  of  clerical  and  other  similar  occupations  required  from  36  to 
48  hours,  inclusive,  the  special  occupations  included  in  the  latter 
group  showed  wide  variations.  Thus  in  cash  and  messenger  work  in 
department  stores  the  hours  were  either  between  36  and  48  or  exactly 
48  in  more  than  nine- tenths,  92.5  per  cent,  of  all  positions,  while  in 
messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work  these  were  the  weekly  hours 
in  less  than  three-fourths,  73.3  per  cent,  of  all  positions. 

Positions  with  unusual  hours — that  is,  with  hours  of  either  less 
than  36  or  more  than  48  a  week— were  most  common  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  positions  in  personal  and  domestic  occupations. 
Much  the  largest  number  of  such  positions,  however,  was  found  in 
messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work,  and  the  next  largest  in  work 
as  operatives  in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades.  In  nearly 
half,  49.4  per  cent,  of  all  positions  in  personal  and  domestic  occupa- 
tions, and  in  over  one-half,  51.1  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  girls,  the 
weekly  hours  were  either  less  than  36  or  more  than  48.  Nevertheless, 
of  the  84  positions  in  which  the  children  worked  less  than  36  hours 
a  week,  or  less  than  the  six  hours  a  day  required  by  law  for  exemption 
from  school  attendance,  only  13  were  in  personal  and  domestic 
occupations  as  compared  with  37  in  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery 
work.  And  of  the  297  positions  in  which  the  children  worked  more 
than  48  hours  a  week,  or  more  than  the  hours  permitted  by  law  in 
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most  occupations,  only  31  were  in  personal  and  domestic  occupations, 
as  compared  with  147  in  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work,  and 
39  in  clothing  factories  and  needle  trades.  About  one-fifth  of  the 
positions  in  each  of  these  two  latter  occupations,  19.5  per  cent  of  the 
messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work  positions  and  21.1  per  cent  of 
the  clothing  factory  and  other  needle  trades  positions  required  more 
than  48  hours'  work  a  week. 

The  hours  of  girls,  doubtless  because  of  the  occupations  entered, 
appear  to  have  been  much  more  frequently  than  those  of  boys  either 
from  36  to  48  or  48  a  week.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hours  were  less 
than  36  in  a  larger  proportion  and  more  than  48  in  a  decidedly 
larger  proportion,  of  the  positions  held  by  boys  than  of  those  held 
by  girls. 

The  fact  that  foreign-born  boys  worked  long  hours — that  is,  over 
48  a  week — much  more  frequently  than  the  boys  of  any  other  nativity 
group  may  account  for  their  comparatively  high  initial  weeldy  wages. 
In  more  than  one-fourth,  27.5  per  cent,  of  all  their  positions  the 
hours  were  over  48,  as  compared  with  about  one-sixth,  17.4  per  cent, 
of  the  positions  held  by  the  native  sons  of  foreign-born  fathers  and 
with  only  about  one-eighth,  13.6  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  the 
native  sons  of  native  fathers. 

The  conclusion  that  this  greater  tendency  to  take  positions  with 
long  hours  of  labor  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  high  wages  of  the 
foreign-born  boys  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  in  general, 
the  higher  rates  of  wages  were  found  to  have  been  paid  in  positions 
involving  long  hours  and  the  lower  rates  in  positions  involving  com- 
paratively short  hours.  In  nearly  one-fourth,  23.1  per  cent,  of  the 
positions  in  which  boys  received  initial  weekly  wages  of  S5  or  more, 
but  in  only  about  one-sixth,  16.4  per  cent,  of  those  in  which  their 
initial  weekly  wages  were  less  than  $5,  were  their  hours  over  48  a 
week.  The  wages  of  the  girls,  like  those  of  the  boys,  were  distinctly 
affected  by  their  hours,  and  in  the  same  way. 

Reasons  for  leaving  positions. — As  the  information  obtained  from 
the  children  who  were  interviewed  in  regard  to  their  reasons  for 
leaving  positions  is  probably  more  accurate  than  that  obtained  from 
the  continuation-school  records,  only  the  figures  for  the  interviewed 
children  are  here  used.  Even  for  this  group  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  figures  probably  understate  the  number  of  cases  of 
"Isij  offs,"  because  children  would  be  more  likely  to  state  that  they 
had  left  because  of  dissatisfaction  when  actually  they  had  been  dis- 
charged, than  to  state  that  they  had  been  discharged  when  they  had 
actually  left  because  they  were  dissatisfied  with  their  positions. 
Moreover,  the  group  of  children  interviewed,  primarily  because  they 
were  all  at  work  on  the  date  of  the  interview,  contains  an  abnormally 
small  proportion  of  children  who  left  positions  in  order  to  return  to 
school. 
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More  positions  were  left  because  children  were  ''laid  off"  than 
because  they  were  dissatisfied  with  their  positions;  42.5  per  cent  as 
compared  with  37.8  per  cent.  For  the  girls  alone  -the  difference  was 
even  greater;  practically  one-half,  49.5  per  cent,  of  the  positions  held 
by  girls,  as  compared  with  little  more  than  one-third,  36.8  per  cent, 
of  those  held  by  boys,  ended  with  a  "lay  off." 

Probably  a  considerable  majority  of  these  discharges,  however, 
were  not  due  to  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the  children  but  solely  to 
the  character  of  the  industries  in  which  they  were  employed.  All 
thi-ee  of  the  occupations  in  which  over  two-fifths  of  the  terminated 
positions  held  by  both  sexes  ended  in  discharge  were  more  or  less 
seasonal  in  character;  and  in  all  three,  girls  were  more  commonly 
employed  than  boys.  These  three  occupations  were  work  as  oper- 
atives in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades,  "packing,  wrap- 
ping, labeling,  and  shipping-room  work,"  and  cash  and  messenger 
work  in  department  stores.  The  latter  occupation,  in  which  girls 
held  about  three-fourths  of  all  the  positions,  was  mainly  responsible 
for  their  higher  proportion  of  "lay  offs."  In  this  occupation  not 
far  from  seven-eighths,  85.5  per  cent,  of  all  positions,  and  nearly 
nine-tenths,  89.7  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  girls,  ended  with  a 
"layoff." 

Discharges  because  the  work  was  temporary,  business  was  dull,  or 
for  some  unassigned  reason  accounted,  moreover,  for  the  termination 
of  over  one-half,  50.4  per  cent,  of  the  positions  left  by  native  girls  of 
native  parentage — who  were  most  commonly  employed  in  cash  and 
messenger  work  in  department  stores — as  compared  with  only  38.3 
per  cent  of  those  left  by  native  girls  whose  fathers  were  foreign  born 
and  by  an  even  smaller  proportion,  29.5  per  cent,  of  those  left  by 
foreign-born  girls.  Although  native  boys  whose  fathers  were  foreign- 
born  were  more  frequently  "laid  off"  for  these  reasons  than  any  other 
group  of  boys,  even  for  them  the  proportion  of  positions,  25.1  per 
cent,  terminated  in  this  way  was  less  than  for  any  group  of  girls. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  positions  from  which  girls  were 
"laid  off"  all  other  reasons  were  naturally  given  less  frequently  by 
them  than  by  boys.  Thus  dissatisfaction  with  their  positions  was 
the  reason  given  for  the  termination  of  about  two-fifths,  40.6  per 
cent,  of  the  positions  held  by  boys  but  less  than  one-third,  31.9  per 
cent,  of  those  held  by  girls.  Dissatisfaction  was  not  only  the  chief 
reason  for  leaving  positions  for  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work, 
but  also  for  leaving  places  in  personal  and  domestic  occupations  and 
in  shoe  factories.  Moreover,  the  differences  were  found  to  be  so 
pronounced  between  the  proportion  of  positions  left  by  boys  and 
that  left  by  girls  because  of  too  hard  work  or  too  long  hours,  7.9  per 
cent  as  compared  with  4.6  per  cent,  that  it  appears  probable  that  the 
boys,  doubtless  because  they  were  more  frequently  employed  for  long 
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hours  and  at  heavy  work,  tended  actually  to  leave  positions  because 
of  excessive  physical  demands  more  often  than  did  the  girls.  The 
boys,  moreover,  appear  to  have  been  much  more  successful  than  the 
girls  in  securing  new  positions  before  leaving  their  old  ones. 

As  would  be  expected  from  their  choice  of  occupations,  the  girls 
who  had  completed  higher  grades  than  normal  for  their  ages  were 
more  likely  to  be  "laid  off"  than  any  other  group,  and  those  from 
normal  grades  were  more  likely  to  be  "laid  off"  than  those  who  were 
retarded.  Considerably  more  than  one-half,  55.3  per  cent,  of  the 
positions  held  by  advanced  girls,  as  compared  with  53.6  per  cent  of 
those  held  by  normal  girls  and  with  only  37.9  of  those  held  by  re- 
tarded girls,  were  terminated  for  this  reason.  Retarded  boys,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  "laid  off"  in  a  larger  proportion  of  cases,  37.4  per 
cent,  than  advanced  boys,  36.6  per  cent,  or  than  normal  boys,  34.5 
per  cent. 

As  retarded  children  received  lower  initial  wages  and  fewer  wage 
advances  than  normal  or  advanced  children,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  they  more  frequently  left  positions  because  of  low  wages. 
Not  far  from  one-eighth,  11.5  per  cent,  of  the  positions  left  by  retarded 
children,  as  compared  with  only  4  per  cent  of  those  left  by  advanced 
and  6.2  per  cent  of  those  left  by  normal  children,  were  terminated 
for  this  reason. 

In  the  matter  of  "lay  offs,"  as  in  amount  of  unemployment,  num- 
ber of  wage  increases,  and  average  monthly  earnings,  the  steadier 
workers  appear  to  have  been  more  fortunate  than  those  who  shifted 
their  positions  frequently,  and  the  more  frequent  the  shift  the  larger 
the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  children  were  "laid  off."  So 
many  positions  held  by  children  classified  as  "steady"  had  not  been 
terminated  by  the  date  of  the  interview  that  no  comparison  can  be 
made  for  this  group.  But  the  proportion  of  terminated  positions 
from  which  "active"  workers  were  "laid  off"  was  only  37.2  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  41.3  per  cent  for  "restless"  and  45.3  per  cent  for 
"unsteady"  workers.  At  the  same  time  at  least  a  partial  explana- 
tion for  differences  in  amounts  of  unemployment  is  found  in  the  fact 
that,  before  leaving  their  old  positions,  "active"  workers  much  more 
frequently  than  "restless"  workers,  and  the  latter  than  "unsteady" 
workers,  secured  new  places  which  they  believed,  at  least,  to  be 
better. 

Sickness  and  accidents. — At  the  time  of  this  study  the  physical 
examination  given  children  applying  for  certificates  in  Boston  rarely 
resulted  in  the  refusal  of  a  certificate,  and  in  this  examination  and 
certification  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  occupation  in  which  the 
child  was  to  be  employed.  Moreover,  the  records  of  the  physical 
examinations  which  had  been  given  the  children  studied  were  too 
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incomplete  to  use  as  a  basis  for  any  statistical  statement.  Every 
child  interviewed  was  questioned,  however,  in  regard  to  all  cases  of 
sickness  or  accident  which  had  occurred  to  him  between  the  time  he 
took  his  first  regular  position  and  the  date  of  the  interview,  and  the 
records  of  the  Massachusetts  Accident  Board  were  searched  for  re- 
ports of  accidents  to  these  children.  The  information  given  by  the 
children  has,  of  course,  no  medical  value  and  is  probably  not  even 
complete.  Nevertheless,  from  these  two  sources  a  rough  estimate, 
at  least,  could  be  obtained  of  the  number  of  cases  of  sickness  or  acci- 
dent and  the  amount  of  time  which  they  caused  the  children  to  lose 
from  work. 

At  least  one  case  of  sickness  since  leaving  school  for  work  was 
reported  by  more  than  one- third,  36  per  cent,  of  the  children  inter- 
viewed. A  larger  proportion  of  the  girls  than  of  the  boys,  37.9  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  34.6  per  cent,  reported  sickness.  All  four  of 
the  children  who  reported  three  cases  each  and  21  of  the  34  who  each 
reported  two  cases  of  sickness  were  girls.  Less  than  three-fourths, 
71.3  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  reported  sickness,  however,  stated 
that  they  had  lost  time  on  account  of  it,  and  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  cases  among  girls  than  among  boys,  66.9  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  75.3  per  cent,  resulted  in  loss  of  time  from  work.  A  case 
of  sickness  during  a  period  of  unemployment,  it  should  be  noted, 
was  not  classified  as  having  caused  loss  of  time  from  work  even 
though  it  may  have  delayed  the  child  in  securing  a  new  position. 

Accidents  were  not  so  common  as  was  sickness.  Nevertheless, 
nearly  1  child  out  of  every  12,  8  per  cent,  had  suffered  some  accident, 
either  in  the  course  of  his  work  or  otherwise,  since  taking  his  first 
regular  position.  Although  the  boys,  as  has  been  seen,  did  not  so 
often  suffer  from  sickness  as  did  the  girls,  they  appear  to  have  been 
decidedly  more  liable  to  accidents.  Less  than  one- twentieth,  4.3  per 
cent,  of  the  girls,  but  more  than  one-tenth,  10.7  per  cent,  of  the  boys, 
reported  some  accident.  Moreover,  two  boys  and  one  girl  reported 
three  or  more,  and  three  boys  and  one  girl  reported  two  accidents 
each.  Almost  two-thirds  of  these  accidents,  and  about  the  same 
proportion  for  girls  as  for  boys  resulted  in  loss  of  time  from  work. 

Sixty  accidents,  about  seven-tenths  of  the  entire  number,  occurred 
while  the  children  were  at  work.  Of  the  accidents  which  occurred 
to  boys  alone,  however,  only  about  6  in  every  10  occurred  during  the 
course  of  employment.  Probably  because  of  the  fact  already  shown 
that  girls  more  often  than  boys  were  employed  in  machine  work, 
most  of  their  accidents,  but  only  a  few  of  those  to  boys,  were  caused 
by  machinery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  frequent  employment 
of  boys  in  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work  is  reflected  in  the 
fact  that  nine  of  their  accidents,  but  none  of  those  to  girls,  were 
caused  by  elevators  or  vehicles. 
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The  amount  of  time  lost  from  work  on  account  of  both  sickness  and 
accident  was  small  as  compared  with  the  amount  lost  on  account  of 
unemployment.  The  children  who  had  been  at  work  for  one  year 
or  more  lost  through  sickness  or  accident  2.6  per  cent  of  their  working 
time — the  girls  more  than  the  boys,  3  per  cent  as  compared  with 
2.4  per  cent.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  these  children  were 
in  good  health  during  all  the  rest  of  the  time  between  leaving  school 
and  the  date  of  the  interview.  Not  only  were  some  of  the  illnesses 
and  accidents  from  which  the  children  suffered  too  trivial  to  cause 
absence  from  work,  but  no  sickness  or  accident  which  occurred 
during  a  period  of  unemployment  was  considered  to  have  caused 
loss  of  time  from  work  even  though  it  may  have  prevented  the  child 
from  securing  another  position  promptly. 

Violations  of  law. — The  story  of  child  labor  in  Boston  presented  in 
this  report,  except  for  the  work  of  interviewed  children  before  leaving 
school,  covers  a  period  of  three  years,  at  the  very  beginning  of  which 
there  went  into  effect  a  series  of  acts  not  only  establishing  higher 
standards  for  child  labor  but  making  important  changes  in  the 
employment  certificate  system  and  reorganizing  completely  the 
labor  law  enforcement  machinery  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
These  three  years  include  a  period  during  which  employers,  parents, 
and  children  had  to  be  educated  to  an  understanding  of  a  new 
law  which  required  that  employment  certificates  be  secured  for  each 
separate  position,  that  the  hours  of  children  be  limited  to  eight  a  day, 
and  that  working  children  attend  continuation  school.  This  educa- 
tion, too,  had  to  be  given  mainly  by  an  agency  which  was  itself  in 
process  of  organization  and  which  had  many  other  heavy  respon- 
sibilities. 

These  conditions,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  information  as  to 
violations  rests  entirely  upon  the  unverifiable  statements  of  the 
children,  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  cases  of  viola- 
tion of  child-labor  laws  discovered  in  the  course  of  this  study.  At 
the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  for  many  years  certi- 
ficates of  some  sort  had  been  required  in  Massachusetts  for  the 
employment  of  children,  and  that  in  many,  if  not  most,  occupations 
their  hours  had  been  limited  to  10  a  day  and  54  or  58  a  week.  More- 
over, not  only  did  there  seem  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  most  instances 
the  child's  statement  was  substantially  correct  but  in  case  of  the 
shghtest  doubt  the  work  was  classified  as  legal.  The  figures,  there- 
fore, include  only  definitely  reported  violations  of  some  provision  of 
law. 

Failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  child-labor  law  were 
particularly  common  in  positions  held  before  the  children  left  school 
for  work.  About  three-fifths,  60.8  per  cent,  of  the  children  who 
worked  before  leaving  school  had  violated  one  or  more  of  the  pro- 
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visions  of  the  child-labor  or  the  cojnpulsory-school-attendance  law  in 
one  or  more  of  their  school  positions.  Many  of  these  positions,  more- 
over, were  held  before  September  1,  1913,  and  in  these  cases  the  law 
violated  was  not  the  new  one  of  that  year  but  the  older  law  with 
its  lower  standards.  Perhaps,  in  part,  because  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  girls  were  over  14  before  they  took  their  first  school  positions, 
fewer  of  them  than  of  the  boys,  only  38.6  per  cent  as  compared  with 
64.3  per  cent,  were  employed  in  violation  of  the  law  in  positions  held 
before  leaving  school. 

Both  "factory  and  mechanical"  and  "clerical  and  similar"  occu- 
pations showed  higher  proportions  of  school  positions  in  which  viola- 
tions of  law  occurred  than  their  proportions  of  all  school  positions. 
The  difference  was  greatest  in  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work, 
which  accounted  for  less  than  half,  47.6  per  cent,  of  all  school  positions 
but  for  nearly  three-fourths,  74.5  per  cent,  of  those  in  which  violations 
occurred.  In  domestic  service,  on  the  other  hand,  no  legal  restric- 
tion except  that  of  the  compulsory-school-attendance  law  existed, 
while  in  some  of  the  other  occupations  included  under  personal  and 
domestic  occupations — for  example,  bootblacking — the  standards  of 
legal  protection  for  children  were  comparatively  low.  Because  of 
this  comparative  lack  of  law,  violations  were  rare  in  the  entire  group 
of  personal  and  domestic  occupations. 

In  many  school  positions  more  than  one  violation  occurred.  Thus, 
though  violations  were  found  in  only  235  positions,  in  71  there  were 
two  violations,  in  32  three,  and  in  5  four,  so  that  in  all  385  violations 
of  different  kinds  were  counted.  Employment  under  legal  age  was 
the  most  common  and  accounted  for  about  two-fifths,  40.3  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  number.  Next  came  night  work,  which  accounted  for 
not  far  from  one-third,  31.9  per  cent.  Both  these  were  especially 
common  in  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work,  in  which  boys 
were  often  employed  as  delivery  boys  for  small  stores  and  as 
peddlers'  helpers  on  Saturdays  and  after  school  hours.  About  one- 
eighth,  11.9  per  cent,  of  all  the  violations  consisted  in  failure  to 
obtain  employment  certificates,  and  in  most  of  the  other  cases,  14.8 
per  cent  of  the  entire  number,  the  children  worked  too  long  hours. 
In  only  3  cases  did  they  report  that  they  had  been  employed  during 
school  hours. 

Even  in  their  regular  positions  practically  one-half,  49.8  per  cent, 
of  the  children  were  employed  at  some  time  in  violation  of  some  pro- 
vision of  the  child-labor  law;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  school  positions, 
a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  boys  than  of  girls,  57.7  per  cent 
as  compared  with  39  per  cent,  were  illegally  employed.  It  was  found, 
too,  that  illegal  employment  was  somewhat  more  common  among 
foreign-born  children  than  among  native  children  of  foreign-born 
fathers,  and  decidedly  more  so  than  among  native  children  of  native 
fathers. 
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Children  who  had  worked  before  leaving  school  and  those  who 
were  retarded  in  their  school  work  were  both  especially  prone  to 
violate  the  child-labor  law  in  one  or  another  of  the  positions  which 
they  held  after  leaving  school.  About  three-fifths,  60.7  per  cent,  of 
the  boys  who  had  worked  before  leaving  school,  as  compared  with 

53.3  per  cent  of  those  who  had  not,  were  illegally  employed  in  some 
regular  position.  Among  the  girls,  however,  a  somewhat  larger  pro- 
portion of  those  who  had  not  worked  were  illegally  employed.  The 
proportion  of  retarded  cliildren  who  violated  the  child-labor  law  in 
one  or  another  of  their  regular  positions  was  considerably  over  half, 

55.4  per  cent,  while  that  of  children  from  normal  grades  was  decidedly 
less  than  haK,  46.2  per  cent.  Owing  entirely,  however,  to  a  greater 
tendency  of  boys  from  higher  grades  than  normal  to  work  illegally, 
the  proportion  of  advanced  children  who  violated  the  child-labor  law 
was  higher  than  that  of  normal  children,  49.3  per  cent. 

Certification  violations. — iilthough  only  1  child  in  every  20,  5  per 
cent,  had  worked  in  a  first  regular  position  without  the  certificate 
required  by  law,  more  than  1  in  every  8,  13.6  per  cent,  had  worked 
illegally  without  a  certificate  in  at  least  one  position  before  the  date 
of  the  interview.  Evidently  the  children  were  more  likely  to  violate 
the  law  in  this  way  in  later  than  in  first  positions — a  fact  which 
suggests  that  some,  at  least,  of  these  violations  may  have  been  due 
to  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  new  law  which  required  a  separate 
certificate  for  each  different  position.  In  this  connection  it  should 
be  noted  also  that  the  foreign-born  children — among  whom  and  among 
the  employers  of  whom  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  new 
law  would  be  likely  to  spread  most  slowly — though  least  likely  to 
work  without  certificates  in  their  first  regular  positions,  were  most 
likely  to  work  without  certificates  in  later  positions.  The  largest 
proportion  of  children  who  held  one  or  more  illegally  uncertificated 
positions  was  found,  too,  among  the  children  of  foreign-born  fathers 
of  non-English-speaking  nationalities,  and  specifically  among  the 
children  of  Russian  Jewish  fathers.  Of  all  the  children  of  foreign- 
born  fathers  the  Irish  showed  the  smallest  proportion  who  held  such 
positions. 

The  preceding  figures  relate  only  to  positions  for  which  certificates 
were  never  secured.  Often,  however,  in  positions  for  which  certifi- 
cates were  eventually  secured  they  were  not  taken  out  until  the 
children  had  been  at  work  for  some  time.  For  instance,  about  one- 
tenth,  9.4  per  cent,  of  the  children  did  not  take  out  certificates  for 
their  first  regular  positions  until  they  had  been  at  work  more  than 
10  days.  In  many  cases  these  children  may  have  been  found  at 
work  by  school-attendance  officers  or  factory  inspectors  who  ordered 
that  they  secure  employment  certificates  or  be  discharged, 
49470°— 22 5 
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Late  certification,  unlike  failure  ever  to  secure  a  certificate,  was 
most  common  among  native  children  of  native  fathers  and  least 
common  among  foreign-born  children.  This  was  due  entirely,  how- 
ever, to  the  greater  frequency  of  late  certification  among  native  boys 
of  native  parentage. 

Both  failure  to  secure  certificates  required  by  law  and  late  cer- 
tification in  first  regular  positions  were  decidedly  more  common  among 
children  who  went  to  work  during  the  summer  vacation  than  among 
those  who  went  to  work  at  any  other  time.  Of  the  children  who 
went  to  work  during  a  summer  vacation  8  per  cent  were  illegally  not 
certificated  and  17.9  per  cent  were  certificated  late,  while  of  those 
who  went  to  work  at  some  other  time  only  3.8  per  cent  were  illegally 
not  certificated  and  6.2  per  cent  were  certificated  late.  In  both 
cases  the  difference  was  more  pronounced  among  the  boys.  More 
than  one- third,  36.4  per  cent,  of  the  boys  who  went  to  work  during 
the  summer  vacation,  as  compared  with  only  about  one-ninth,  11.3 
per  cent,  of  those  who  went  to  work  during  the  school  year,  were 
either  illegally  not  certificated  or  certificated  late. 

The  children  from  normal  and  higher  than  normal  grades  for  their 
ages,  in  part  probably  because  of  their  greater  tendency  to  go  to 
work  during  the  summer  vacation  and  in  part  because  of  the  occupa- 
tions they  entered,  were  more  likely  than  the  retarded  children  both 
to  work  illegally  without  certificates  and  to  be  certificated  late  in 
their  first  regular  positions.  One  or  the  other  violation  of  the  employ- 
ment certificate  law  was  found  in  the  first  regular  positions  held  by 
nearly  one-fifth,  19.1  per  cent,  of  the  advanced  children  and  by  over 
one-sixth,  16.9  per  cent,  of  the  normal  children,  but  by  only  about 
one- twelfth,  8.6  per  cent,  of  the  retarded  children.  The  tendency  of 
children  from  higher  grades  than  normal  more  frequently  than  those 
from  normal  grades  to  violate  the  certificate  law  was  due  entirely  to 
the  boys;  but  both  normal  girls  and  normal  boys  showed  a  greater 
tendency  than  did  retarded  girls  and  retarded  boys  to  be  illegally  not 
certificated  or  certificated  late  in  their  first  regular  positions. 

Perhaps  because  so  many  of  them  had  already  violated  the  child- 
labor  law  without  difficulty,  the  children  who  had  worked  before 
leaving  school  were  more  likely  to  be  employed  without  certificates 
in  their  first  regular  positions  than  were  those  who  were  going  into 
industry  for  the  first  time.  Moreover,  the  children  who  had  worked 
before  leaving  school  were  decidedly  more  likely  to  neglect  to  secure 
certificates  until  after  they  had  been  employed  for  more  than  a  week. 

Although  the  method  of  obtaining  positions  seems  to  have  had 
much  less  influence  than  the  occupation  entered  over  whether  or 
not  certificates  were  secured,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  both 
illegal  failure  to  secure  certificates  and  failure  to  secure  them  on 
time  were  particularly  common  in  positions  obtained  through  private 
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employment  agencies.  TMs  was  probably  due,  however,  to  the 
character  of  the  positions  filled  by  such  agencies.  The  employer 
is  primarily  responsible  for  having  a  certificate  on  file  for  the  child. 
It  is  upon  him,  and  not  upon  the  child,  that  the  penalties  of  the  labor 
law  fall  in  case  of  violation.  In  positions,  therefore,  in  which  the 
employer  understands  the  legal  requirements  and  is  careful  to  obey 
them  a  child  is  not  likely  to  work  in  violation  of  the  certificate  law. 
These  positions,  moreover,  are  most  likely  to  be  found  in  establish- 
ments where  a  number  of  children  are  employed  and  where,  conse- 
quently, some  system  of  employment  and  of  keeping  certificates 
has  been  developed.  Violations  of  the  certificate  law,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  most  likely  to  occur  in  positions  where  the  employer  hires, 
more  or  less  casually,  only  a  single  child. 

Because  of  the  prevailing  number  of  children  working  for  a  single 
employer  in  the  different  kinds  of  positions  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations  the  children  were 
either  illegally  not  certificated  or  certificated  late  in  only  one-ninth, 
11.1  per  cent,  of  all  their  positions,  whereas  in  personal  and  domestic 
occupations  they  violated  the  certificate  law  in  over  two-fifths, 
43.8  per  cent,  and  even  in  oflace  work  in  not  far  from  one-fourth, 
23.8  per  cent,  of  their  positions.  Nor  is  it  surprising  to  find  a  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  different  occupations  classified  as  factory 
and  mechanical.  In  only  2.5  per  cent  of  the  shoe  factory  positions, 
for  example,  was  the  certificate  law  violated,  but  violations  occurred 
ia  17.8  per  cent  of  all  the  positions  in  clothing  factories  and  other 
needle  trades,  an  industry  in  which  the  establishments  were  decidedly 
smaller. 

The  greater  frequency  with  which  girls  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  certificate  law,  both  by  securing  certificates  and  by 
securing  them  promptly,  is  accounted  for  in  part,  but  not  wholly, 
by  their  more  frequent  employment  in  the  occupations,  especially 
factory  and  mechanical  occupations,  in  which  more  than  one  child 
were  commonly  employed  in  an  establishment  and  in  which  the  em- 
ployers were  most  likely  to  be  familiar  with  the  law.  Of  the  factory 
operative  positions  precisely  the  same  proportion,  4.3  per  cent,  of 
those  held  by  girls  as  of  those  held  by  boys  were  illegally  not  certifi- 
cated, and  precisely  the  same  proportion,  5.7  per  cent,  were  certifi- 
cated late.  Nevertheless,  in  the  occupation  in  which  the  largest 
number  of  boys  was  employed — messenger,  errand,  and  delivery 
work — both  lack  of  certification  and  late  certification  were  more 
common  in  positions  held  by  boys  than  in  those  held  by  girls;  and 
in  all  positions  for  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores, 
although  only  five  such  violations  were  found,  three  of  these  five 
positions  were  held  by  boys.  It  appears  probable,  therefore,  either 
that  girls  were  more  careful  to  secure  certificates  or  that  employers 
were  more  careful  to  demand  them  for  girls. 
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Hour  violations. — Five  provisions  of  law,  one  of  the  school-at- 
tendance law  and  four  of  the  labor  law,  related  to  hours  of  labor. 
A  child  could  work  too  short  hours,  less  than  6  a  day  or  36  a  week, 
while  school  was  in  session;  such  short  hours  did  not  legally  entitle 
him  to  exemption  from  school  attendance.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
could  work  too  long  hours,  either  by  the  day  or  by  the  week;  and 
he  could  be  employed  at  night  or  7  days  a  week.  Each  kind  of 
violation  could  occur  in  combination  with  other  kinds. 

One  or  more  of  these  five  legal  provisions  as  to  hours  were  broken 
in  over  one-fifth,  21.2  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  held  by  the  children 
interviewed.  Moreover,  violations  did  not  usually  occur  singly.  In 
about  three-fourths  of  all  the  positions  in  which  any  violation  occurred 
more  than  one  provision  of  the  law  were  broken;  and  in  over  one-fourth 
three  or  four  provisions  were  broken.  In  four  cases  children  were 
employed  in  violation  of  all  four  provisions  of  the  labor  law,  too  long 
hours  a  day  and  a  week,  at  night,  and  7  days  a  week. 

The  most  common  violation  was  too  long  daily  hours,  and  the 
next  was  too  long  weekly  hours.  In  over  one-sixth,  17.5  per  cent, 
of  all  the  positions  held,  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  daily  hours 
were  violated,  and  in  about  one-seventh,  14.2  per  cent,  those  relating 
to  weekly  hours  were  violated.  Usually  too  long  daily  hours  meant 
also  too  long  weekly  hours.  In  over  three-fourths,  78.3  per  cent, 
of  the  positions  in  which  a  violation  of  daily  hours  was  found  one  of 
weekly  hours  was  also  found.  Moreover,  too  long  weekly  hours 
rarely — in  only  nine  cases — occurred  except  in  connection  with  too 
long  daily  hours.  Frequently,  too,  when  children  were  employed 
too  long  daily  or  weekly  hours,  or  both,  they  were  also  employed  at 
night,  and  occasionally  they  were  required  to  work  7  days  a  week. 
In  about  1  position  in  12,  8.4  per  cent,  the  children  were  employed 
in  violation  of  the  night  work  provision,  but  in  only  about  1  in  100 
were  they  employed  in  violation  of  the  7-day  provision  of  the  law. 
In  a  few  positions — about  1  in  50 — they  worked  less  than  the  6 
hours  a  day  or  36  a  week  required  for  exemption  from  school  attend- 
ance, and  in  some  of  these  cases  too  short  weekly  hours  were  com- 
bined with  too  long  daily  hours  or  too  short  daily  or  weekly  hours 
with  night  work. 

In  36  positions,  also,  about  1  in  every  50,  although  no  violation 
was  found  because  the  law  limiting  hours  did  not  apply  to  the  par- 
ticular occupations,  the  hours  were  excessive — that  is,  longer  than 
permitted  by  the  law  in  occupations  which  it  covered.  Most  of 
these  positions  were  in  domestic  and  personal  occupations  and  were 
held  by  girls. 

Boys  were  much  more  frequently  employed  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  hours  of  labor  than  were  girls.  Viola- 
tions occurred  in  over  one-fourth,  26.3  per  cent,  of  the  positions 
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held  by  boys,  but  in  only  about  one-seventh,  14.7  per  cent,  of  those 
held  by  girls.  Each  different  kind  of  violation,  too,  was  more  com- 
mon among  boys.  In  over  one-fifth,  21.4  per  cent,  of  the  positions 
held  by  boys,  but  only  about  one-eighth,  12.6  per  cent,  of  those  held 
by  girls,  the  daily  hours  were  too  long;  and  in  over  one-sixth,  17.9 
per  cent,  of  the  positions  held  by  boys,  but  less  than  one-tenth,  9.6 
per  cent,  of  those  held  by  girls  the  weekly  hours  were  too  long.  In 
the  case  of  night  work  the  difference  was  even  greater,  13.2  per  cent 
as  compared  with  2.2  per  cent;  and  of  the  19  positions  in  which 
children  were  required  to  work  7  days  a  week,  15  were  held  by  boys. 
Even  undertime  was  slightly  more  common  among  boys  than  among 
girls. 

These  diflPerences  between  boys  and  girls  were  due  in  large  part  to 
the  occupations  in  which  they  were  employed.  As  in  the  case  of 
certificate  violations,  too  long  as  too  short  hours  were  most  likely  to 
occur  in  occupations  in  which  as  a  rule  only  one  child  was  hired  by 
an  employer.  In  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work  positions, 
for  example,  in  which  boys  largely  preponderated,  violations  of  the 
law  relating  to  hours  occurred  in  nearly  three-tenths,  29.6  per  cent, 
and  in  the  entire  group  of  clerical  and  other  similar  occupations  in  not 
far  from  one-fourth,  23.4  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  held.  In 
factory  and  mechanical  occupations,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which 
gu'ls  preponderated,  the  law  relating  to  hours  was  violated  in  less 
than  one-sixth,  16.2  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions. 

The  differences  found  in  the  number  of  hour  violations  between 
children  of  the  various  nationality  groups  also  appear  to  be  due 
primarily  to  occupation.  For  example,  it  was  found  that  the  children 
of  foreign-born  fathers,  especially  those  of  non-English-speaking 
nationalities,  were  more  likely  than  the  children  of  native  fathers  to 
be  employed  too  long  hours;  and  at  least  two  occupations  in  which 
these  children  were  largely  employed,  "selling"  and  operative  work 
in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades,  showed  particularly 
high  proportions,  44.7  per  cent  and  24.9  per  cent,  respectively,  of 
positions  in  which  some  legal  provision  relating  to  hours  was  violated. 
Most  of  the  selling  positions  were  in  small  shops  or  similar  places 
where  only  one  child  was  employed,  and  even  the  clothing  factories 
and  other  needle-trades  establishments  in  which  children  were  em- 
ployed were  in  many  cases  small  and  conducted  by  foreign-language- 
speaking  employers.  In  shoe  factories,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
establishments  were  usually  large  and  hired  many  children  of  native 
fathers  and  of  foreign-born  fathers  of  English-speaking  nationalities, 
little  more  than  one- twentieth,  5.5  per  cent,  of  the  positions  involved 
hour  violations. 

In  occupations  in  which  children  often  worked  without  certificates 
or  were  certificated  late,  they  were  frequently  employed  also  in  vio- 
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lation  of  the  legal  provisions  relating  to  hours  of  labor.  In  little 
more  than  one-eighth,  13.3  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  in  which  the 
hours  were  legal  and  not  excessive,  but  in  nearly  three-tenths,  29.6 
per  cent,  of  those  in  which  the  hours  were  illegal  the  children  had 
either  failed  illegally  to  take  out  certificates  or  had  taken. them  out 
late. 

Although  this  was  probably  due  in  part  to  greater  carelessness  as 
to  hours  when  the  children  were  working  without  certificates,  it  was 
primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  violations  of  the  certificate  law  and  of 
the  law  relating  to  hours  of  labor  were  both  most  likely  to  occur  in 
occupations  in  which  employers  usually  hired  only  a  single  child. 
In  many  of  these  cases  the  employer,  either  because  of  inexperience 
or  because  of  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  English  language,  may 
have  had  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  law.  These 
small  employers,  of  course,  are  most  difficult  to  reach  by  an  educa- 
tional campaign  or  by  visits  of  labor-law  inspectors. 

Occupations,  hours,  and  wages  three  years  later. — The  questionnaires 
sent  the  children  in  December,  1918,  about  three  years  after  they  had 
been  interviewed  and  at  a  time  when  the  war  had  created  unusual 
demand  for  labor  and  unusually  high  wages,  were  answered  by  only 
about  two-fifths,  39.8  per  cent,  of  the  children,  38.2  per  cent  of  the 
boys  and  42.4  per  cent  of  the  girls.  Moreover,  of  the  182  boys  who 
replied,  37 — and  doubtless  many  of  those  who  failed  to  reply — had 
enlisted  in  the  United  States  military  or  naval  service  and  were  there- 
fore omitted  from  the  comparisons  of  occupations,  hours,  and  wages 
in  1918.  Among  the  cliildren  who  answered,  a  somewhat  larger  pro- 
portion had  been  in  higher  grades  and  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion 
in  lower  grades  than  normal  when  they  left  school  than  among  all  the 
interviewed  children;  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  because  the  chil- 
dren who  were  not  doing  well  would  perhaps  be  less  likely  to  answer, 
this  group  may  have  been  somewhat  more  prosperous,  on  an  average, 
than  the  cliildren  who  were  not  located  or  failed  to  reply.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  believed  that  this  bias  is  not  great  enough  to  prevent  the 
figures  from  being  roughly  indicative  of  the  progress  made  by  the  entire 
group  of  cliildren  during  this  period.  These  figures,  especially  those 
relating  to  wages,  should  not,  however,  be  considered  as  indicative  of 
the  progress  usually  made  by  working  children  in  normal  times. 

When  the  children  answered  this  questionnaire  they  were  all  from 
17  to  19  years  of  age  and  were,  therefore,  still  minors  and  subject  to 
certain  restrictions  in  hours  and  occupations  as  well  as  to  the  require- 
ment that,  in  most  positions,  they  hold  educational  certificates. 
They  were  no  longer,  however,  subject  to  the  8-hour  law  or  obliged 
to  attend  continuation  school,  and  their  choice  of  occupations  was 
wide  as  compared  with  the  choice  they  had  before  they  became  16. 
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Wider  opportunities,  combined  with  the  greater  strength,  experi- 
ence, and  training  wliich  the  children  must  have  acquired  dm-ing  this 
period,  are  doubtless  responsible  for  their  drift  away  from  messenger, 
errand,  and  delivery  work,  and  from  cash  and  messenger  work  in 
department  stores.  The  first  of  these  occupations  accounted  for 
only  about  one-sixteenth,  6.5  per  cent,  of  the  positions  held  in  1918, 
as  compared  with  not  far  from  two-fifths,  38.8  per  cent,  of  those  held 
before  the  date  of  the  interview;  and  the  last  accounted  for  only 
1.4  per  cent  of  those  held  in  1918,  as  compared  with  about  one-ninth, 
1 1  per  cent,  of  those  held  before  the  date  of  the  interview. 

All  three  of  the  other  occupations  included  in  the  main  group  of 
clerical  and  similar  occupations  furnished,  on  the  other  hand,  larger 
proportions  of  the  positions  held  three  years  later  than  of  those  held 
before  the  children  were  interviewed  in  the  continuation  school. 
In  ofiice  work,  although  both  sexes  increased,  the  greater  increase 
was  among  the  girls.  More  than  one-eighth,  13.7  per  cent,  of  the 
guis  were  engaged  in  1918  in  ofiice  work — an  even  larger  proportion 
than  of  the  boys,  which  was  only  about  one-ninth,  11  per  cent.  Both 
in  selling  and  in  "packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping  room 
work,"  however,  the  positions  held  by  boys  showed  a  greater  rate  of 
increase  than  the  positions  held  by  girls. 

In  spite  of  these  increases  the  proportion  of  positions  in  clerical 
and  other  similar  occupations  fell,  because  of  the  drift  away  from 
messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work  and  from  cash  and  messenger 
work  in  department  stores,  from  nearly  two-thirds,  64.2  per  cent, 
before  the  interview  to  not  much  over  one-third,  36.1  per  cent, 
three  years  later.  At  the  same  time  the  proportion  in  factory  and 
mechanical  occupations  rose  from  less  than  one-third,  30.3  per  cent, 
before  the  interview  to  considerably  over  half,  54.3  per  cent,  three 
years  later.  This  tendency  to  enter  factory  and  mechanical  occupa- 
tions as  they  grew  older  was  particularly  pronounced  among  the 
boys,  and  was  due  in  large  part  to  their  employment  as  apprentices 
or  helpers  in  skilled  trades — occupations  from  which  they  had  been 
in  most  industries  debarred  before  their  sixteenth  birthdays  by  the 
legal  prohibition  of  work  on  or  about  dangerous  machinery.  In 
nearly  three-tenths,  29  per  cent,  of  their  positions  in  1918,  as  com- 
pared with  less  than  one-fortieth,  2.3  per  cent,  of  those  which  they 
held  before  the  date  of  the  interview,  the  boys  were  employed  as 
apprentices  or  helpers  in  skilled  trades.  Even  in  factory  operative 
positions,  however,  perhaps  also  because  of  the  removal  of  legal 
restrictions,  there  was  a  decided  increase  in  the  proportion  of  positions 
held  by  both  boys  and  girls.  But  both  sexes  showed  a  pronounced 
tendency  to  leave  shoe  and  clothing  factories,  where  they  had  been  so 
largely  employed  when  younger,  for  other  types  of  manufacturing 
industries. 
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In  each  nativity  group  the  children  showed  the  same  drift  away 
from  carrying  positions  toward  heavier  and  more  skilled  work;  but 
the  tendency  to  transfer  to  factory  and  mechanical  occupations  as 
they  grew  older  was  more  pronounced  among  the  children  of  native 
fathers  than  among  those  of  foreign-born  fathers,  and  among  the 
children  of  foreign-born  fathers  of  English-speaking  nationalities  than 
among  those  of  non-English-speaking  nationalities.  As  will  be 
remembered,  in  the  positions  which  they  held  before  the  date  of  the 
interview  the  childr'en  of  fathers  of  non-English-speaking  nationalities 
were  most  likely,  and  all  those  of  foreign-born  fathers  were  more 
likely  than  those  of  native  fathers,  to  be  employed  in  factory  and 
mechanical  occupations.  The  tendencies  shown  by  the  different 
groups  after  the  interview  were  calculated  therefore  to  diminish  the . 
differences  in  occupational  distribution.  In  1918  a  decidedly  larger 
proportion  of  children  of  native  fathers  than  of  either  native  or 
foreign-born  children  of  foreign-born  fathers  were  employed  as 
apprentices  or  helpers  in  skilled  trades.  But  the  relatively  greater 
tendency  toward  factory  operative  positions  shown  in  their  earlier 
positions  by  the  newer  elements  of  the  population  was  still  pronounced 
three  years  later. 

The  differences  in  occupational  distribution  between  retarded  and 
normal  children  appear  to  have  increased,  instead  of  diminished,  as 
the  children  grew  older.  The  proportion  of  positions  in  factory  and 
mechanical  occupations  held  by  children  who  had  been  in  normal 
grades  for  their  ages  when  they  left  school  increased  62.9  per  cent 
between  the  date  of  the  interview  and  1918.  During  the  same  period, 
however,  the  proportion  held  in  these  occupations  by  children  who 
had  been  retarded  when  they  left  school  increased  72.2  per  cent. 
Conversely,  the  normal  children  showed  a  greater  tendency  than  did 
the  retarded  children  to  remain  in  clerical  and  other  similar  occupa- 
tions. This  was  especially  true  of  office  work,  in  which  in  1918  only 
about  1  in  100,  1.1  per  cent,  of  the  retarded  children,  but  nearly  1  in 
5,  19.3  per  cent,  of  the  normal  children  was  found. 

As  for  hours  of  labor,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  question- 
naire was  answered  at  a  time  when  many  manufacturing  establish- 
ments still  had  on  hand  large  war  orders.  Thehoursin  1918,  therefore, 
were  not  only  much  longer  than  those  which  the  children  had  worked 
when  they  were  restricted  by  the  child-labor  law,  but  were  in  many 
cases,  doubtless,  longer  than  they  would  have  worked  in  normal 
times.  In  more  than  two-fifths,  43.3  per  cent,  of  the  positions  held 
in  1918,  as  compared  with  only  15.3  per  cent  of  those  held  before  the 
children  were  interviewed,  their  hours  were  over  48  a  week;  and  in 
nearly  one-fifth,  19.2  per  cent,  of  the  positions  held  in  1918,  as  com- 
pared with  only  6.4  per  cent  of  those  held  before  the  date  of  the 
interview,  the  children  worked  54  hours  or  more. 
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In  the  positions  held  in  1918,  as  in  those  held  before  they  were  16, 
the  boys  more  frequently  worked  long  hours  than  did  the  girls. 
This  was  due  entirely,  however,  to  the  places  in  clerical  and  other 
similar  occupations.  Over  half,  51.9  per  cent,  of  the  boys  employed 
in  this  group  of  occupations,  but  less  than  one-fourth,  23.5  per  cent, 
of  the  girls,  worked  over  48  hours  a  week.  In  factory  and  mechani- 
cal occupations,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  the  hours  were  over  48 
in  not  far  from  half,  44.9  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  held,  more  girls 
than  boys  were  employed  for  these  hours.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  the 
law  limiting  the  hours  of  all  women  to  54  a  week,  over  one-fifth,  20.9 
per  cent,  of  the  girls  employed  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations, 
as  compared  with  less  than  one-tenth,  9.7  per  cent,  of  the  boys, 
worked  54  hours  or  more. 

The  pressure  of  war  work  also  accounts  in  large  part  for  the  com- 
paratively high  wages  received  in  1918.  The  removal  of  restrictions 
on  their  employment,  as  well  as  their  greater  age  and  experience, 
would  doubtless  have  enabled  the  children  to  earn  more  three  years 
after  they  were  interviewed  than  they  were  earning  at  that  time,  and 
still  more  than  when  they  began  work.  But  the  great  demand  for 
labor  and  the  increased  cost  of  living  doubtless  raised  their  wages  to 
a  decidedly  higher  point  than  they  would  have  reached  in  the  same 
time  imder  normal  conditions. 

A  large  proportion,  57  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  repHed  to  the 
questionnaire  earned  in  1918  from  $10  to  $20  a  week;  only  about 
one-tenth,  10.7  per  cent,  made  less  than  $10;  but  nearly  one-fourth, 
24.4  per  cent,  made  from  $20  to  $30;  and  nine  boys  received  $30  or 
more.  Boys,  as  in  their  earlier  positions,  received  higher  wages  than 
girls.  None  of  the  girls  in  1918  made  as  much  as  $25  and  only  about 
1  in  40  made  over  $20  a  week.  But  more  than  half,  52.4  per  cent,  of 
the  boys  earned  over  $20  and  not  far  from  one-fourth,  22.1  per  cent, 
over  $25.  Although  these  wa^ges  are  not  high,  there  seems  to  have 
been  considerable  increase  when  it  is  remembered  that  nearly  three- 
fourths,  73.5  per  cent,  of  the  children  interviewed  had  received  less 
than  $5  a  week  in  their  first  regular  positions. 

The  children  from  normal  grades  for  their  ages  and  those  who  had 
worked  before  leaving  school — both  groups  in  which  the  proportion 
of  native  children,  and  especially  of  native  children  of  native  fathers, 
was  unusually  high — appear  to  have  continued  to  hold  three  years 
later  the  advantage  in  wages  which  they  were  found  to  have  had 
before  they  were  interviewed.  More  than  one-eighth,  14  per  cent, 
of  the  normal  children,  but  only  a  little  over  one-twentieth,  5.5  per 
cent,  of  the  retarded  children,  earned  $25  or  more  a  week  in  1918. 
At  the  same  time,  probably  because  the  normal  children  were  more 
frequently  employed  in  clerical  and  other  similar  occupations  in 
which  wages  were  lower  than  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations. 
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a  larger  proportion  of  these  children,  14  per  cent,  than  of  the  retarded 
children,  5.6  per  cent,  earned  less  than  $10  a  week. 

The  higher  wages  in  factory  and  mechanical  than  in  clerical  and 
similar  occupations  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  a  greater  influence 
of  war  production;  but  in  part  it  was  doubtless  due  to  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  positions  requiring  some  skill  and  experience.  For  boys 
the  difference  was  slight.  Somewhat  more  than  half,  52.8  per  cent, 
of  the  boys  employed  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations,  and 
exactly  half,  50  per  cent,  of  those  employed  in  clerical  and  similar 
occupations,  made  $20  or  6ver  a  week.  But  for  girls  a  much  greater 
difference  was  found.  Over  one-fourth,  25.6  per  cent,  of  the  girls 
employed  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations,  but  less  than  one- 
twentieth,  3.9  per  cent,  of  those  employed  in  clerical  and  similar 
occupations,  made  $15  or  more  a  week. 

The  wage  increases  during  the  three  years  following  the  interview 
were  large  as  compared  with  those  between  the  first  and  last  regular 
positions  before  the  children  were  interviewed.  All  the  children 
reported  higher  weekly  wages  in  1918  than  when  interviewed  and  more 
than  half,  51.5  per  cent,  reported  increases  of  $10  or  more,  while  in 
10  cases  the  increases  amounted  to  $24  or  more.  As  would  be  ex- 
pected, the  wage  increases  of  boys  were  greater  than  those  of  girls. 
For  both  sexes,  however,  the  period  of  greatest  wage  increase  was 
evidently  after  the  sixteenth  birthday  and,  although  this  was  due  in 
part  to  the  rapid  changes  in  industrial  conditions  which  occurred 
during  the  three  years  from  1915  to  1918,  greater  freedom  from  legal 
restrictions  and  wider  choice  of  occupations,  as  well  as  increased  age 
and  strength,  undoubtedly  had  much  to  do  with  these  wage  increases. 

Conclusion. — As  suggested  in  the  introduction  to  this  study,  three 
points  stand  out  in  any  consideration  of  public  policy  with  regard  to 
the  industrial  labor  of  physically  and  mentally  half-developed 
children.  First  is  the  health  and  normal  growth  of  the  child,  second 
his  training  for  useful  labor  in  adult  life,  and  third  his  preparation 
for  citizenship  in  a  democracy.  The  productivity  of  the  labor  of 
children  is  of  little  consequence,  even  from  a  purely  economic  stand- 
point, for  what  an  individual  can  produce  during  his  years  of  child- 
hood is  negligible  as  compared  with  what  he  can  produce  during  his 
adult  years. 

The  present  inquiry  throws  little  light  upon  the  first  of  these 
points.  When  it  is  remembered  that  these  5,692  children — one- 
third  of  all  the  children  of  their  ages  in  Boston,  Cambridge,  Somer- 
ville,  and  Chelsea — were  living  through  perhaps  the  most  critical 
years  of  their  bodily  growth  and  development  at  the  very  time 
that  they  were  being  initiated  into  industrial  life,  it  is  evident  that 
a  far  more  thorough  study  is  needed  of  the  effects  of  child  labor  upon 
health  than  was  here  attempted.     Before  the  results  of  this  early 
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labor  can  be  adequately  measured  it  is  necessary,  too,  that  its  in- 
fluence over  physical  growth  and  development  should  be  carefully 
considered.  At  present  very  little  is  known  as  to  the  efi"ects  of 
different  occupations  upon  the  plastic  bodies  of  the  young  children 
who  are  employed  in  them. 

As  for  preparation  for  industrial  efficiency  and  for  the  duties  of 
citizenship  in  adult  life,  this  study  appears  to  show  that,  for  the  foiu*- 
fif  ths  of  these  child  workers  who  had  definitely  left  school  for  industry, 
the  period  between  the  date  of  leaving  school  and  the  sixteenth 
birthday  was  in  nearly  all  cases  almost,  if  not  completely,  wasted, 
and  that  for  many  it  was  worse  than  wasted.  Equipped  with  at 
best  only  a  rudimentary  education  and  guided,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances, only  by  chance,  these  children  were  necessarily  excluded  by 
law  from  all  trades  involving  the  use  of  dangerous  machinery,  and  by 
their  own  ignorance  and  inexperience  from  practically  all  other 
occupations  which  would  offer  them  any  opportunity  to  acquire 
either  mental  or  manual  skill.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  even 
the  little  dexterity  which  they  might  have  obtained  in  a  position  was 
soon  lost  because  as  they  grew  older  they  passed  on  from  their 
children's  tasks  to  entirely  different  occupations. 

Thus,  with  no  opportunity  to  acquire  industrial  experience  of  any 
real  value,  these  children  drifted  about  restlessly  from  one  simple 
task  or  errand  position  to  another,  on  the  one  hand  often  unemployed 
for  long  periods,  and  on  the  other  hand  frequently  obliged  to  work 
excessively,  and  generally  illegally,  long  hours  or  at  night — all  for 
wages  which  averaged  only  $16.68  a  month.  Permanently  handi- 
capped, in  most  cases  for  life,  by  an  educational  training  inadequate 
either  to  make  them  adaptable  to  the  changing  industrial  conditions 
of  modern  life,  or  to  give  them  the  background  necessary  for  an 
understanding  of  the  duties  of  citizenship,  they  were  subjected  also 
to  positive  damage  from  irregular  habits  of  work,  from  labor  un- 
adapted  to  their  needs  and  capacities,  and  from  unsuitable  associa- 
tions and  environments. 

Each  of  the  two  outstanding,  yet  to  a  considerable  extent  over- 
lapping, groups  of  child  workers  found  in  this  study — the  migfits  in 
the  school  system  as  evidenced  both  by  retardation  and  by  dislike 
of  school,  and  the  children  from  immigrant  families — presents  its 
own  special  problems.  That  over  half  the  cliildren  leaving  school 
for  industry  at  14  and  15  years  of  age  had  failed  to  complete  the  eighth 
grade;  that  retardation,  measured  by  the  very  conservative  scale 
adopted  for  this  report,  was  very  prevalent  among  these  children; 
that  about  one-fourth  of  them  gave  as  their  reason  for  leaving  that 
they  disliked  school  or  did  not  wish  to  go  on  to  high  school;  that 
their  entrance  into  industry  was  frequently  preceded  by  a  period,  in 
many  cases  a  long  period,  of  absence  from  school;  and  that  more  of 
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them  went  to  work  just  after  school  had  opened  in  September  than 
in  any  other  month  of  the  year — all  these  facts  show  the  pressing  need 
for  the  study  and  application  of  methods  of  training  adolescent  boys 
and  girls  which  will  make  the  most  of  whatever  capacity  each  may 
possess.  That  some  of  these  children,  probably,  were  hampered  by 
more  or  less  feeble  intellects  only  emphasizes  the  need  for  special 
training,  adapted  to  their  abilities,  in  order  that  as  many  as  possible 
may  be  made  self-supporting  and  self-respecting  citizens  instead  of 
public  burdens  or  public  problems. 

Retardation  appears  in  many  cases,  however,  to  have  resulted 
merely  from  the  difficult  and  often  painful  process  of  being  trans- 
planted from  one  country  to  another  or  from  being  surrounded  by 
families  so  transplanted.  Moreover,  because  of  their  comparative 
failure  in  school,  their  greater  poverty,  their  national  customs,  or  all 
three  combined,  the  children  of  foreign  parentage,  and  especiaDy 
those  who  were  themselves  foreign  born,  were  more  likely  to  leave 
school  for  industry  before  their  sixteenth  birthdays  than  were  the 
children  of  native  parentage.  That  nearly  half  the  foreign-born  chil- 
dren in  the  four  cities,  as  compared  with  only  about  one-fourth  of 
the  native  children,  became  regular  workers  at  this  early  age;  that 
only  about  one-third  of  them  had  completed  the  eighth  or  a  higher 
grade;  and  that  about  half  were  decidedly  retarded  in  school — these 
facts  show  comparative  failure  at  the  very  point  where  greatest 
success  might  be  anticipated  in  the  process  of  transforming  recent 
immigrants  into  American  citizens.  This  failure  is  further  evident 
when  it  is  recalled  that,  although  four-fifths  of  the  children  who 
took  out  employment  certificates  had  been  born  in  the  United  States, 
some  seven-tenths  had  foreign-born  fathers,  and  that  these  children 
of  foreign  parentage  were  handicapped,  though  to  a  less  degree,  in 
all  the  ways  that  the  children  who  were  themselves  foreign  born  were 
handicapped. 

The  definite  advantage  which  children  from  normal  or  higher  than 
normal  grades  for  their  ages  had  over  those  who  were  retarded,  in 
occupations,  steadiness  of  work,  initial  wages,  wage  increases,  and 
average  earnings — an  advantage  which  was,  if  anything,  more  pro- 
nounced three  years  later  than  at  the  time  the  children  were  inter- 
viewed— though  in  large  part  due  to  the  same  superior  intelligence 
or  thorough  familiarity  with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  country 
which  made  the  children  successful  in  their  school  work,  was  great 
enough,  for  the  boys  at  least,  to  suggest  that  even  the  small  amount 
of  education  which  the  eighth-grade  graduate  could  boast  over  the 
sixth-grade  graduate  was  a  real  industrial  asset.  For  the  girls  the 
effect  of  differences  in  education  is  blurred  by  the  frequent  employ- 
ment of  those  who  were  normal  or  advanced  in  their  school  work  in 
temporary  positions  in  department  stores.     But  this  merely  suggests 
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that,  if  children  of  school  age  are  to  be  permitted  to  enter  industry, 
at  least,  before  they  are  allowed  to  take  the  serious  step  of  abandoning 
their  school  studies,  their  employers  should  be  required  to  offer  them 
something  more  than  a  few  days'  work. 

The  problems  here  studied  are  those  of  practically  all  the  larger 
cities  of  the  United  States,  and  the  main  facts  shown,  with  only 
slight  modifications  due  to  local  conditions,  are  probably  as  true  of 
other  cities  as  of  Boston.  Massachusetts,  indeed,  through  its  con- 
tinuation-school law,  its  law  requiring  evening  school  attendance  of 
all  minors  who  are  unable  to  read  and  write  English,  its  eight-hour 
law,  and  other  acts,  has  done  more  to  improve  conditions  than  most 
other  States.  Since  the  period  of  this  study,  moreover,  Massachu- 
setts has  raised  the  educational  requirement  for  employment  under 
16  to  completion  of  the  sixth  grade,  has  elaborated  its  certificate 
system,  has  made  continuation-school  attendance  compulsory  in  all 
the  larger  cities  of  the  State,  and  has  made  special  efforts  to  enforce 
the  physical  requirements  for  an  employment  certificate.  Neverthe- 
less, although  the  degree  of  damage  caused  by  employment  is  thus 
doubtless  somewhat  reduced,  even  a  child  who  is  in  perfect  health 
and  has  completed  the  sixth  grade  is  very  poorly  equipped  to  assume 
the  burdens  of  adult  life.  The  findings  of  this  study  point  to  the 
fact  that,  whether  in  Boston  or  any  other  similar  commercial  and 
manufacturmg  city,  both  the  child  and  the  commimity  have  more 
to  lose  than  to  gain  by  a  policy  which  permits  children  to  go  to  work 
when  less  than  16  years  of  age. 
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Approximately  one-third,  35.2  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  became 
14  years  of  age  during  the  year  ended  September  1,  1914 — in  all,  5,692 
children — in  the  four  cities  studied,  took  out  employment  certificates 
for  gainful  labor  before  they  became  16  years  of  age.  According  to 
Table  1,  more  boys  than  girls  went  to  work  at  this  early  age,  42.3  per 
cent  of  the  boys  as  compared  with  only  28  per  cent  of  the  girls. 

Of  these  children  about  four-fifths  were  native  and  one-fifth  foreign 
born;  about,  three-fifths  were  boys  and  two-fifths  girls.  A  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  foreign-born  than  of  the  native  children  in 
the  four  cities,  however,  went  to  work  before  they  became  16  years 
of  age.  Less  than  one-third,  32.3  per  cent,  of  all  native  children,  and 
less  than  one-fourth,  24.7  per  cent,  of  the  native  girls,  took  out 
certificates.  But  of  the  foreign  born  nearly  three-fifths,  58.3  per 
cent,  of  all  children — over  three-fifths,  61.7  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and 
more  than  one-half,  54.9  per  cent,  of  the  girls — became  wage  earners 
before  they  were  16  years  of  age.  Among  the  foreign  bom  there 
appears  less  difference  between  the  sexes  in  the  tendency  to  go  to 
work  early  than  among  the  native. 

Table  1. — Prevalence  of  employment  of  children  between  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth 
birthdays,  by  sex  and  nativity;  children  in  Boston,  Cambridge,  Somerville,  and  Chelsea 
who  were  14  but  less  than  15  years  of  age  on  Sept.  1,  1914. 


Children  aged  14  but  less  than  15  years, 
Sept.  1,  1914— 

Sex  and  nativity. 

Estimated 
total. I 

Who  took  out  emplojTnent 
certificates  between  their 
fourteenth  and  sixteenth 
birthdays. 

Number. 

Per  cent  of 

estimated 

total. 

\11  cMldrtn 

16, 192 

2  5,  602 

35.  2 

Bovs .              . 

8,  OSS 
S,  104 

2  3,419 
2  273 

42.3 

Girls 

28.0 

Native . 

14,402 

4, 646 

32.3 

Boy?.. 

7, 1S5 
7,217 

2,860 
1,786 

39  S 

Girls 

24  7 

1,790 

1.044 

58.3 

Boys 

903 

887 

5r>7 

487 

61.7 

GirJs 

54.9 

1  Estimated  from  the  fibres  for  children  aged  10-14,  1900  and  1010,  assuming  in  each  nati\ity  group  an 
arithmetical  increase  of  population,  multiplied  by  the  proportion  of  the  ago  group  10-14  that  was  14  in 
Boston  in  1910.  The  ratio  of  the  soxesin  1910  is  then  applied  to  find  the  numbers  of  boys  and  girls.  Native 
is  the  sum  of  native  white  and  Ntgro;  foreign  born  the  stun  of  foreign  white  and  other  colored. 

2  Including  two  (boys)  for  whom  nati\-ity  was  not  reported. 
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Table  2. — Prevalence  of  employment  of  children  betiveen  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth 
birthdays,  by  nativity  and  city  of  employment;  children  in  Boston,  Cambridge,  Somer- 
ville,  and  Chelsea  who  were  14  but  less  than  15  years  of  age  on  Sept.  1,  1914- 


Children  aged  14  but  less  than  15  years, 
Sept.  1,  1914— 

City  of  employment  and  nativity. 

Estimated 
total.  1 

Who  took  out  employment 
certificates  between  their 
fourteenth  and  sixteenth 
birthdays. 

Number. 

Per  cent  of 

estimated 

total. 

AH  children 

16,192 

2  5,  692 

35.2 

Boston          

12,  273 

1,  S25 

1,417 

.577 

4,401 
664 
380 
241 

35.9 

Cambridge 

34.5 

27.2 

Chelsea 

41.8 

14,402 

4,646 

32.3 

Bc^Jton                     

10,  S75 
1,762 
1,345 

420 

3,  609 
538 
345 
154 

33.2 

Cam bridge       ■  -. 

30.5 

25.7 

Chel'^ea 

38.  7 

Foreign  born 

1,790 

1,044 

58.3 

Boston 

1,398 
163 
72 
157 

791 
125 
41 

S7 

.56.6 

76.7 

56,9 

55.4 

1  Estimated  from  the  figures  for  children  aged  10-14, 1900  and  1910,  assuming  in  each  city  an  arithmetical 
increase  of  population,  multiplied  by  the  proportion  of  the  age  group  10-14  that  wp.p.  1  i  in  Boston  in  1910. 
Native  is  the  sum  of  native  white  arid  Negro;  foreign  born  the  sum  of  foreign-born  white  and  other  colored. 

'  In'^luding  two  for  whom  nativity  was  not  reported. 

The  tendency  of  children  to  seek  employment  seems  to  differ  de- 
cidedly in  the  four  cities.  Boston  and  Cambridge,  according  to 
Table  2,  show  figures  which  vary  only  slightly  from  the  average 
for  the  four;  the  Boston  figures  are  slightly  higher  and  the  Cambridge 
figures  slightly  lower  than  the  average.  But  Somerville  and  Chelsea 
differ  markedly  not  only  from  each  other,  but  also  from  the  average; 
in  the  former  only  27.2  per  cent  of  the  children  took  out  employment 
certificates  as  against  41.8  per  cent  in  the  latter. 

This  difference  appears  to  be  due  primarily  to  differences  in  the 
proportion  of  foreign  born.  In  Somerville,  as  appears  in  Table  3, 
only  5.1  per  cent  of  the  children  aged  14  on  September  1,  1914,  were 
foreign  born,  while  in  Chelsea  the  foreign  born  constituted  27.2  per 
cent  of  the  children  of  this  age.  The  proportion  of  foreign-born 
children  in  Boston  was  11.4  per  cent,  and  in  Cambridge  only  8.5 
per  cent — somewhat  lower  as  compared  with  Boston  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  comparative  proportions  of  children 
going  to  work.  This  difference  appears  to  be  due  to  the  unusually 
large  proportion,  76.7  per  cent,  of  foreign-born  children  who  took 
out  certificates  in  Cambridge,  for  Table  2  shows  that  the  native 
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children  of  that  city  showed  somewhat  less  tendency  to  go  to  work 
than  those  of  Boston.  On  the  other  hand,  Chelsea  had  the  largest 
proportion,  36.6  per  cent,  of 'native  children  taking  out  employment 
certificates.  To  a  considerable  extent,  doubtless,  the  differences 
which  can  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  nativity  of  the  children  of 
the  different  cities  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  nativity  of  their 
parents." 

Table  3. — Nativity,   by  city;  children  in  Boston,   Cambridge,  Somerville,  and  Chelsea 
who  were  14  but  less  than  15  years  of  age  on  Sept.  1,  1914. 


City. 

Per  cent  i  of  children  aged  14. 
but  less  than  15  years,  Sept, 
1,  1914. 

Total. 

Native. 

Foreign 
born. 

100.0 

88.9 

11.1 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

88.6 
91.5 
94.9 

72.8 

11.4 

Cambridge 

8.5 

5.1 

Chelsea...   .             

27.2 

1  For  figures  see  Table  2,  p.  71. 


Table  4. — City  of  issuance  of  certificate,  by  nativity  of  child;  children  issued  certificates 

in  four  cities. 


City  of  issue. 

Per  cent '  distribution  of  chil- 
dren to  whom  employment 
certificates  were  issued. 

All 
children. 

Native. 

Foreign 
born. 

All  cities .                          

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Boston 

77.3 
11.7 
6.8 
4.2 

77.7 
11.6 
7.4 
3.3 

75.8 

Cambridge 

12.0 

Somerville 

3.9 

Chelsea 

8.3 

1  For  figures  see  Table  2,  p.  71. 

The  actual  numbers  of  working  children  in  Somerville  and  Chelsea, 
and  even  in  Cambridge,  as  shown  in  Table  2,  were  small  as  compared 
with  those  in  Boston.  Over  three-fourths,  77.3  per  cent,  of  all  the 
children  to  whom  certificates  were  issued  in  the  four  cities  went  to 
work^^  in  Boston;  11.7  per  cent  went  to  work  in  Cambridge,  6.8 
per  cent  in  Somerville,  and  4.2  per  cent  in  Chelsea,  as  shown  in 
Table  4. 

27  The  nativity  of  the  father  is  tabulated  for  the  continuation-school  children  who  were  inter%'iewed  by 
agents  of  the  bureau,  and  the  results,  though  relating  only  to  Boston  children,  seem  to  justify  this  con- 
clusion.   See  Tables  12  and  13,  pp.  79  and  80. 

»8  The  figures  relate  to  children  who  went  to  work  in  each  city  and  not  necessarily  to  chiJ^reB  Jiyjng 
in  that  city. 
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The  figures  thus  far  given  relate  to  children  who  took  out  em- 
ployment certificates  for  work  at  any  time,  and  some  of  these  chil- 
dren worked  only  during  summer  vacations  or  out  of  school  hours. 
Except  for  Boston,  no  information  was  available  in  the  records  as 
to  the  proportion  of  children  taking  out  employment  certificates 
who  were  actually  beginning  their  working  lives;  that  is,  who  were 
leaving  school  to  become  regular  workers.  In  Boston,  3,544  of  the 
4,401  children  who  took  out  certificates,  or  80.5  per  cent,  appear  to 
have  definitely  left  school  for  industry.  Table  5  shows,  therefore, 
that  the  proportion  of  the  estimated  population  of  this  age  group 
actually  leaving  school  to  begin  work  before  they  were  16  years  of 
age  was  28.9  per  cent.  Over  one-third,  34.5  per  cent,  of  all  the 
boys  of  this  age,  but  less  than  one-fourth,  23.2  per  cent,  of  the  girls, 
belonged  to  this  group. 

Only  a  little  over  one-fourth,  26.4  per  cent,  of  the  native  children 
and  nearly  half,  47.7  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-born  children  left 
school  to  become  regular  workers  before  they  were  16.  Among  the 
foreign  born,  too,  the  tendency  of  girls  to  become  regular  workers 
was  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  boys,  while  among  the  native  a  great 
difference  is  observed  between  the  two  sexes,  for  32.7  per  cent  of 
the  boys  and  only  20.2  per  cent  of  the  girls  had  left  school  for  work 
before  their  sixteenth  birthdays. 


Table  5. — Prevalence  of  regular  employment  of  children  between  the  fourteenth  and 
sixteenth  birthdays,  by  sex  and  nativity;  children  in  Boston  who  were  14  but  less  than 
15  years  of  age  on  Sept.  1 ,  1914. 


Children  aged  14  but  less  than  15 
years,  Sept.  1, 1914— 

Sex  and  nativity. 

Esti- 
mated 
total.i 

Who   took  out  employ- 
ment   certificates     for 
regular  work    between 
the  fourteenth  and  six- 
teenth birthdays. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

of  estimated 

total. 

12,273 

2  3.544 

28.9 

Boys 

6,121 
6,152 

2  2,114 
1,430 

34.5 

Girls 

23.2 

Native 

10,875  1              2,876 

26.4 

Boys 

5,406 
5,469 

1,769 
1,107 

32.7 

Girls 

20.2 

Foreign-born 

1,398  1                 667                    47.7 

'                  t 

Boys 

715 
683 

344                    48. 1 

Girls 

323                    47. 3 

1  Estimated  from  the  figures  for  children  aged  10-14,  1900  and  1910,  assuming  an  arithmetical  increase  of 
population,  and  then  multipUed  by  the  proportion  of  the  age  group  10-14  that  was  14  in  Boston  in  1910. 
*  Including  one  boy  for  whom  nativity  was  not  reported. 
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SEX. 

As  has  been  seen,  a  decidedly  larger  proportion  of  boys  than  of 
girls  went  to  work  in  the  four  cities  combined,  almost  exactly  three- 
fifths,  60.1  per  cent,  of  the  child  workers  being  boys  and  two-fifths, 
39.9  per  cent,  being  girls.  Table  6  shows  also  that  the  proportion 
of  girls  was  slightly  larger  in  Boston,  according  to  both  the  certificate 
and  the  continuation-school  records,  than  in  the  four  cities  combined, 
and  was  a  little  more  than  two-fifths,  42  per  cent,  of  the  823  children 
interviewed. 

Among  native  children  the  proportion  of  boys  was  somewhat 
larger  than  among  children  of  both  nativities  combined,  and  the 
different  series  of  records  and  schedules  showed  less  than  1  per  cent 
difference  in  sex  distribution. 

Table  6. — Sex  of  employed  children,  by  nativity;  comparison  of  children  interviewed 
with  children  in  Boston  continuation  school  and  with  children  issued  certificates  in  four 
cities. 


Children  issued  certificates. 

Children  in 
Boston  continua- 
tion school. 

Children 

interviewed 

(Boston). 

Sex  and  nativity. 

All  cities. 

Boston. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

All  children 

1  5, 692 

100.0 

2  4, 401 

100.0 

23,399 

100.0 

823 

100.0 

' 

13,419 
2,273 

60.1 
39.9 

2  2, 633 
1,768 

59.8 
40.2 

2  2,026 
1,373 

59.6 
40.4 

477 
346 

58.0 

Girls.               

42.0 

Native.                       

4,646 

100.0 

3,609 

100.0 

2,761         100.0 

657 

100.0 

Boys  . .           

2,860 
1,786 

61.6 
38.4 

2,215 
1,394 

61.4 
38.6 

1,701 
1,060 

61.6 
38.4 

401 
256 

61.0 

Girls 

39.0 

Foreign-born 

1,044 

100.0 

791 

100.0 

637  1      100.0 

166 

100.0 

Boys 

557 

487 

53.4 
46.6 

417 
374 

52.7 
47.3 

324 
313 

50.9 
49.1 

76 
90 

45.8 

Girls 

54.2 

1  Including  two  boys  for  whom  nativity  was  not  reported. 

2  Including  one  boy  lor  whom  nativity  was  not  reported. 

Among  the  foreign-born  children  girls  constituted  nearly  half,  46.6 
per  cent,  of  all  the  children  who  took  out  employment  certificates  in 
the  four  cities;  they  formed  47.3  per  cent  of  those  in  Boston,  49.1  per 
cent  of  those  in  the  Boston  continuation-school  group,  and  over  one- 
half,  54.2  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  were  interviewed  in  the  con- 
tinuation school.  As  the  47.3  per  cent  shown  in  the  Boston  certificate 
records  may  be  considered  typical  of  all  children  taking  out  cer- 
tificates in  that  city,  it  is  evident  that  the  continuation  school  and 
schedule  records  included  a  few  too  many  girls  to  be  entirely  repre- 
sentative of  the  sex  distribution  of  foreign-born  children.  The  dis- 
proportion is  not  great,  however;  and  the  figures  for  the  certificate 
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records  show  again  a  decidedly  greater  tendency  for  foreign-bom  than 
for  native  girls  to  go  to  work.  In  Boston  alone,  where  girls  consti- 
tuted 47.3  per  cent  of  the  foreign  born,  they  constituted  only  38.6  per 
cent  of  the  native  children  who  took  out  certificates. 

NATIVITY. 

Approximately  four-fifths  of  all  the  children,  and  also  of  the  chil- 
dren in  each  of  the  smaller  groups,  as  shown  in  Table  7,  were  native 
born.^^'^  Somewhat  less  than  one-fifth,  indeed,  were  foreign  born  in 
every  group  except  that  of  the  interviewed  children,  where  the  pro- 
portion of  foreign  born  was  exactly  20.2  per  cent. 

The  greater  tendency,  already  noticed,  of  foreign  born  than  of 
native  girls  to  go  to  work  is  shown  again  in  the  fact  that  the  foreign 
born  constituted  21.4  per  cent  of  all  the  girls  who  took  out  certificates 
in  the  four  cities  as  compared  with  only  16.3  per  cent  of  all  the  boys. 
The  figures  for  the  continuation-school  group  show  22.8  per  cent  of 
the  girls  to  have  been  foreign  born  and  those  for  the  schedule  group 
26  per  cent.  The  larger  proportion,  therefore,  of  foreign-born  chil- 
dren found  in  the  schedule  group,  as  compared  with  the  other  groups, 
was  evidently  due  to  an  excess  of  girls. 

Table  7. — Nativity  of  employed  children,  by  sex;  comparison  of  children  interviewea  with 
children  in  Boston  continuation  school  and  with  children  issued  certificates  in  four  cities. 


Per  cent  distribution. 

Nativity  and  sex. 

Children  issued 
certificates. 

Children 
in  Bos- 
ton con- 
tinuation 
school. 

ChUdren 
inter- 
viewed 

AU  cities. 

Boston. 

(Bos- 
ton). 

Both  sexes 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Native                                                       - 

81.6 
18.3 

82.0 
18.0 

81.2 

18.7 

79.8 

Foreign  born                                               

20.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Native                                                   

83.7 
16.3 

84.1 
15.8 

84.0 
16.0 

84.1 

Foreign  born 

15.9 

Girls.                             . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

78.6 
21.4 

78,8 
21.2 

77.2 
22.8 

74.0 

Foreign  born                                               

26.0 

The  four  cities,  as  shown  in  Table  10,-^^  differed  decidedly  in  the 
proportion  which  the  foreign  born  constituted  of  all  children  who 
took  out  employment  certificates.  In  Boston  and  Cambridge,  as  in 
the  four  cities  combined,  about  18  per  cent  of  these  children  were 
foreign  born.     But  in  Somerville  only  about  one- tenth,  10.6  per  cent, 

28a  As  the  certificate  record  did  not  specify  whether  the  children  were  colored  or  white,  and  as  only 
18  colored  children  were  included  in  the  continuation-school  group,  colored  children  are  not  separately 
itemized  in  the  tabulation. 

286  See  p.  78. 
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were  foreign  born,  while  in  Chelsea  the  foreign  born  constituted  over 
one-third,  36.1  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  who  obtained  certificates. 
It  is  said  that  after  the  Chelsea  fire  of  1908  a  large  number  of  the 
former  inhabitants  moved  away  and  were  replaced  by  immigrant 
families. 

BIRTHPLACE. 

Of  all  the  children  who  took  out  certificates  in  the  four  cities,  as 
shown  in  Table  8,  6.1  per  cent  were  born  in  Russia,  5.7  per  cent  in 
Italy,  2  per  cent  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  1.7  per  cent  in  British 
North  America.  Only  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent  were  born  in  Ireland. 
These  figures,  as  will  be  seen  later  in  discussing  the  nationalities  of 
the  children's  fathers,^^  reflect,  not  the  distribution  of  the  different 
nationalities  in  the  entire  population  but  merely  the  relative  recency 
of  immigration  from  different  countries.  The  Russians  and  Italians 
constituted  the  newer  immigration.  The  English  and  Irish  had  been 
in  this  country  longer  and,  therefore,  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
children  of  working  age  had  been  born  here. 

Table  8. — Place  of  birth  of  employed  children;  comparison  of  children  interviewed  uith 
children  in  Boston  continuation  school  and  uith  children  issued  certificates  in  four  cities. 


Children  issued  certificates. 

Children  in  Bos- 
ton continuation 
school. 

Children 

interviewed  in 

Boston. 

Country  of  birth. 

AU  cities. 

Boston. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Total 

1  5, 692 

4,646 
1,044 

100.0 

2  4, 401 

100.0 

2  3, 399 

100.0 

823 

100.0 

81.6 
18.3 

3,609 
791 

82.0 
18.0 

2,761 
637 

81.2 
18.7 

657 
166 

79.8 

Foreign  born 

20.2 

British  North  America. . . 
England  and  Scotland... 
Ireland 

96 
111 

32 
323 
349 
133 

1.7 
2.0 
.6 
5.7 
6.1 
2.3 

56 
91 
23 

284 

266 

71 

1.3 
2.1 
.5 
6.5 
6.0 
1.6 

44 
69 
16 
249 
204 
55 

1.3 
2.0 
.5 
7.3 
6.0 
1.6 

5 

18 
6 
90 
33 
14 

.6 

2.2 

.7 

Italy  

10.9 

4.0 

other 

1  7 

1  Including  two  boys  for  whom  nativity  was  not  reported. 

2  Including  one  boy  for  whom  nativity  was  not  reported. 

In  Boston  alone  the  certificate  records  show  a  somewhat  higher 
proportion  of  Italians — 6.5  per  cent — and  this  proportion  is  even 
higher,  7.3  per  cent,  in  the  continuation-school  records,  and  still 
higher,  10.9  per  cent,  in  the  group  of  children  for  whom  schedules 
were  taken.  The  children  interviewed  show,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
comparatively  low  proportion,  only  4  per  cent,  of  Russian  children. 
The  larger  proportion  of  Italian  children  in  the  continuation-school 
group  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  which  will  later  be  shown 

23  See  page  80. 
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statistically,^"  that  of  all  children  who  applied  for  certificates  the 
Italians  were  more  likely  than  children  of  other  nationality  groups 
to  leave  school  permanently  to  go  to  work;  for  vacation  workers  are 
included  in  the  certificate  but  not  in  the  continuation-school  records. 
But  it  is  evident  that,  for  some  reason,  a  larger  number  of  Italian 
children  and  a  smaller  number  of  Russian  children  were  interviewed 
than  were  typical  of  their  respective  groups  in  the  child-labor  popula- 
tion of  Boston. 

Table  9,  which  gives  the  distribution  by  place  of  birth  of  the  166 
foreign-born  children  who  were  interviewed,  shows  that,  though 
nearly  as  many  children  born  in  Russia  as  children  born  in  Italy  took 
out  certificates  in  Boston,  over  one-half,  or  54.2  per  cent,  ftf  the 
foreign-born  children  who  were  interviewed  were  born  in  Italy,  and 
less  than  one-fifth,  19.9  per  cent,  in  Russia.  This  discrepancy  is 
even  greater  among  the  girls,  for  nearly  two-thirds,  63.3  per  cent,  of 
the  foreign-born  girls  interviewed  had  been  born  in  Italy.  Italian 
girls,  therefore,  appear  to  constitute  the  nativity  element  composing 
the  excess  already  mentioned  ^^  of  foreign-born  children  among  those 
for  whom  schedules  were  taken. 

Table  9. — Place  of  birth,  by  sex;  foreign-born  children  interviewed. 


Children. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Place  of  birth. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Nimiber. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Total 

166 

100.0 

76 

100.0 

90 

100.0 

British  North  America           

5 
12 
6 
6 
90 
33 
14 

3.0 
7.2 
3.6 
3.6 
54.2 
19.9 
8.4 

3 
7 
5 
4 
33 
15 

9 

3.9 
9.2 
6.6 
5.3 
43.4 
19.7 
11.8 

2 
5 
1 

2 

57 
18 
5 

2.2 

England 

5.6 

Ireland 

1.1 

Scotland 

2.2 

Italj'                                              

63.3 

Russia  - 

20.0 

Other 

5.6 

The  four  cities  differ  quite  as  much  in  the  proportions  of  their 
working  children  born  in  different  countries  as  in  the  proportions  of 
foreign  born.  Table  10  shows  that  the  high  proportion  of  foreign 
born  in  Chelsea,  for  example,  is  due  to  children  born  in  Russia;  over 
one-fourth,  26.1  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  who  took  out  certificates 
in  that  city  came  from  Russia,  as  compared  with  6  per  cent  in  Boston, 
2.9  per  cent  in  Cambridge,  and  0.3  per  cent  in  Somerville.  In  Cam- 
bridge, on  the  other  hand,  36  children  who  were  born  in  Portugal 
(including  those  born  in  the  Azores)  took  out  certificates — a  larger 
proportion  than  of  any  other  foreign-born  group.  In  other  words, 
though  in  the  four  cities  combined  this  group  furnished  only  40 

M  See  Table  64,  p.  150. 
«  See  p.  75. 
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children,  or  less  than  1  child  in  100,  in  Cambridge  more  than  1  child 
in  every  20  taking  out  certificates  was  born  in  Portugal  or  the  Azores. 
Cambridge  and  Chelsea,  however,  and  even  Somerville,  had  fewer 
Italian  children  than  had  Boston. 

Table  10. — Place  of  birth,  by  city  of  issue;  children  issued  certificates  in  four  cities . 


Children  to  whom  certificates  were  issued  in- 

Place  of  birth. 

All  cities. 

Boston. 

Cambridge. 

Somerville. 

Chelsea. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Niun- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

15,692 

100.0 

M,401 

100.0 

2  664 

100.0 

3S6 

100.0 

241 

100  0 

United  States 

4,64S 

81.6 

3,609 

82.0 

538 

81.0 

345 

89.4 

154 

63.9 

Boston,  Cambridge,   Somerville, 

4,023 
623 

70.7 
10.9 

3,163 
446 

71.9 
10.1 

455 
83 

68.5 
12.5 

281 
64 

72.8 
16.6 

124 
30 

51.5 

Elsewhere  in  United  States 

12.4 

Foreign  countries 

1.044 

18.3 

791 

18.0 

125 

18.8 

41 

10.6 

87 

36.1 

349 

323 

111 

96 

40 

32 

25 

12 

12 

7 

37 

6.1 

5.7 
2.0 
1.7 
.7 
.6 
.4 
.2 
.2 
.1 
.7 

266 

284 

91 

56 

2 
23 
17 

9 
12 

6 
25 

6.0 
6.5 
2.1 
1.3 
■■■■■- 

.4 
.2 
.3 
.1 
.6 

19 
17 
9 
24 
36 
3 
6 
2 

2.9 
2.6 
1.4 
3.6 
5.4 
.5 
.9 
.3 

1 
16 
3 
10 
2 
5 
2 

.3 
4.1 

.8 
2.6 

.5 
1.3 

.5 

63 
6 

8 
6 

26.1 

Italy              

2.6 

England,  Scotland,  and  Wales 

British  North  America. .        

3.3 
2.5 

Portugal,  including  the  Azores . . . 

1 
...... 

.4 

Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.. 

.4 

1 

1 
1 

.4 

9 

1.4 

2 

.5 

.4 

1  Including  two  children  whose  place  of  birth  was  not  reported. 
» Including  one  child  whose  place  of  birth  was  not  reported. 


YEARS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  certificate  records  do  not  show  how  long  the  foreign-born 
children  had  been  in  the  United  States,  but,  according  to  Table  11, 
in  the  group  for  whom  continuation-school  records  were  used  about 
one-fourth,  24  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-born  children  had  been  in  the 
United  States  less  than  5  years;  somewhat  more  than  one-third, 
35.2  per  cent,  had  been  in  this  country  5  years  but  less  than  10;  and 
not  quite  one-third,  31.8  per  cent,  had  been  here  for  10  years  or  more. 
The  last  group  had  been  brought  to  this  country  when  they  were 
under  school  age  and  had  therefore  received  all  their  education  in 
the  United  States.  Of  the  foreign-born  children  who  were  inter- 
viewed practically  the  same  proportion,  31.3  per  cent,  had  been  in 
this  country  for  over  10  years,  about  two-fifths,  40.4  per  cent,  between 
5  and  10  years,  and  about  one-fifth,  21.7  per  cent,  less  than  5  years. 
Considering  the  small  numbers  involved,  there  is  no  particular 
significance  in  the  slight  differences  between  tjie  two  groups  of 
children. 
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Table  11. —  Years  of  residence  in  the  United  States:  comparison  of  foreign-born  children 
interviewed  with  foreign-born  children  in  Boston  continuation  school. 


Years  in  the  United  States. 

Foreign-born  chil- 
dren in  Boston  con- 
tinuation school. 

Foreign-born  chil- 
dren interviewed 
(Boston). 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Total..  .                        .           

637 

100.0 

166 

100.0 

153 

224 

203 

57 

24.0 

35.2 

31.8 

8.9 

36 
67 
52 
11 

21.7 

40.4 

31.3 

Not  reported 

6.6 

FATHER'S  NATIVITY  AND  NATIONALITY. 

Although  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  working  children  of  Boston 
were  themselves  foreign  born,  nearly  three-fourths,  72.1  per  cent, 
of  the  children  interviewed  had  foreign-born  fathers.  Table  12, 
which  shows  these  proportions,  may  slightly  overstate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  foreign  element,  for  a  somewhat  higher  percentage  of 
interviewed  children  than  of  all  children  who  took  out  certificates 
were  foreign  born.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  7  out  of  every 
10  children  taking  out  certificates  were  of  foreign  parentage.  Yet 
fully  two-thirds  of  these  children  of  foreign-born  fathers  had  them- 
selves been  born  in  the  United  States. 

The  two  groups  of  nationalities,  those  of  north  and  west  Europe 
and  of  south  and  east  Europe,  each  furnished,  as  shown  in  Table  13, 
a  larger  number  of  fathers  of  interviewed  children,  31.3  per  cent  and 
36.1  per  cent,  respectively,  than  did  the  United  States.  Of  the 
separate  nationalities  the  Italians  predominated;  23.9  per  cent  of  the 
children  had  Italian  fathers,  nearly  as  many  as  had  native  fathers.^^ 
But  not  far  from  the  same  proportion,  20.3  per  cent,  had  Irish 
fathers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fathers  of  only  8.5  per  cent  of  the 
children  interviewed  were  Russian  Jews.^* 


Table  12.— Nativity  of  father 

and  child,  by  sex  of  child; 

children 

'nterviewed. 

Children. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Nativity  of  father  and  child. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Total  ...              

823 

100.0 

477 

100.0 

346 

100.0 

201 
593 

24.4 
72.1 

127 
328 

26.6 
68.8 

74 
265 

21.4 

76.6 

427 
166 

51.9 
20.2 

252 
76 

52.8 
15.9 

175 
90 

50.6 

26.0 

29 

3.5 

22 

4.6 

7 

2.0 

^  As  shown  on  p.  7G  the  proportion  of  Italian  children  in  the  schedule  series  is  somewhat  larger  than  for 
Boston  alone  in  the  certificate  series,  which  includes  all  the  children  going  to  work. 

3<  This,  as  already  shown  on  p.  77,  is  too  small  a  proportion  to  be  representative  of  all  children  taking 
out  certificates  in  Boston. 
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Table  13. — Nationality  of  father,  by  sex  of  child;  children  interviewed. 


Children. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Nationality  of  father. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Total 

823 

100.0 

477 

100.0 

346 

100.0 

201 
593 

24.4 
72.1 

127 
328 

26.6 

68.8 

74 
265 

21.4 

76.6 

258 

31.3 

165 

34.6 

93 

26.9 

English 

.S6 
167 
15 
20 
18 
2 

4.4 
20.3 
1.8 
2.4 
2.2 
.2 

26 
101 

9 
17 
11 

1 

21!  2 
1.9 
3.6 
2.3 

10 
66 
6 
3 
7 
1 

2.9 

19.1 

Scotch   

1.7 

.9 

2.0 

Other.            

.3 

297 

36.1 

142 

29.8 

155 

44.8 

Russian  Jewish 

70 
9 

197 
21 

8.5 

1.1 

23.9 

2.6 

40 

7 
85 
10 

8.4 
1.5 
17.8 
2.1 

30 

2 

112 

11 

8.7 
.6 

ItaUan 

Other 

32.4 
3.2 

Asia,  Syrian 

6 

.7 

1 

.2 

5  1              1.4 

North  America 

132 

3.9 

120 

4.2 

12  1             3.5 

6 
25 

.7 
3.0 

3 

16 

.6 
3.4 

3                  .9 

9                2.6 

29 

3.  5 

22 

4.6 

7  1             2.0 

1  Including  1  boy  the  nationality  of  whose  fatlier  was  not  specified. 

The  sources  of  the  newer  immigration  stand  out  distinctly  when 
the  parentage  of  the  native  children  is  compared  with  that  of  the 
foreign-born  children.  For  example,  Table  14  shows  that  of  the 
native  children  whose  fathers  were  foreign  born  55  per  cent  had 
fathers  from  north  and  west  Europe  and  only  37.9  per  cent  had  fathers 
from  south  and  east  Europe,  while  Table  15  shows  that  of  the 
foreign-born  children  only  13.9  per  cent  had  fathers  from  north  and 
west  Europe  and  81.3  per  cent  had  fathers  from  south  and  east 
Europe.  Although  only  24.8  per  cent  of  the  native  children  with 
foreign-born  fathers  were  Italian,  54.8  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born 
children  were  Italian.  This  difference  is  still  more  marked  in  the 
case  of  the  Russian  Jews,  for  only  8.7  per  cent  of  the  native  children 
of  foreign  parentage  but  19.9  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  children 
belonged  to  this  group.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  different  groups 
of  nationalities  classed  under  "north  and  west  Europe"  show  oppo- 
site conditions.  Irish  children,  indeed,  constituted  over  one-third, 
37.7  per  cent,  of  the  native  children  of  foreign  parentage,  and  only 
3.6  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  children. 

As  would  be  expected  from  comparisons  already  made,  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  girls  than  of  the  boys,  21.4  per  cent  as  compared 
with  26.6  per  cent,  were  native  born  of  native  fathers.  Table  12 
shows  that  over  three-fourths,  76.6  per  cent,  of  the  girls  had  foreign- 
born  fathers,  and  only  50.6  per  cent  of  them,  as  compared  with  52.8 
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per  cent  of  the  boys,  were  native  children  of  foreign  parentage.  In 
Tables  13,  14,  and  15  the  nationalities  of  the  fathers  of  these  boys  and 
girls  are  further  analyzed  in  detail. 

Table  14. — Nationality  of  father,  by  sex  of  child;  native  children  trith  foreign-horn  fathers 

intervieued. 


Native 

3hildren. 

Nationality  of  father. 

Both 

sexes. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Father  foreign  born 

427 

100.0 

252 

100.0 

175 

100.0 

235 

55.0 

147 

68.3 

88 

50.3 

English 

29 
161 

9 
19 
15 

2 

6.8 
37.7 
2.1 
4.4 
3.5 
.5 

21 

96 

5 

16 

8 

1 

8.3 
38.1 
2.0 
6.3 
3.2 
.4 

8 

65 

4 

3 

7 

1 

4.6 

iriJi. ..::::::::: ::::::::::: : ::....: : 

37.1 

Scotch 

2.3 

German 

1.7 

Scandinavian 

4.0 

Other 

.6 

South  and  east  Europe  . .             

162 

37.9 

85 

33.7 

77 

44.0 

37 

5 

106 

14 

8.7 

1.2 

24.8 

3.3 

23 

4 

51 

7 

9.1 

1.6 

20.2 

2.8 

14 

1 

55 

7 

8.0 

Otlier  Jewish 

.6 

Italian 

31.4 

Other 

4.0 

Asia,  Syrian 

1 

.2 

1 

.4 

129 

6.8 

119 

7.5 

10 

5.7 

French  Canadian 

5 
23 

1.2 
5.4 

3 

15 

1.2 
6.0 

2 

8 

1  1 

EngUsh  and  Scotch  Canadian 

4  fl 

1  Including  one  boy  the  nationaUty  of  whose  father  was  not  specified 
Table  15. — Nationality  of  father,   by  sex  of  child;  foreign-born  children  interx 


iewed. 


Foreign-born  children. 

NationaUty  of  father. 

Both 

sexes. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

166 

100.0 

76 

100.0 

90 

100.0 

23- 

13.9 

18 

23.7 

5 

5.6 

EngUsh 

7 
6 
6 
1 
3 

4.2 

3.6 

3.6 

.6 

1.8 

5  1        6.6 

2 
1 
2 

2.2 

Irish 

5 
4 
1 
3 

6.6 
5.3 
1.3 

1.1 

Scotch 

2.2 

3.9 

135 

81.3 

57  1      75.0 

78 

86.7 

.^3 

4 

91 

7 

19.9 
2.4 

54.8 
4.2 

17         22. 4 

16 
57 

17.8 

3 
34 
3 

3.9 

44.7 

3.9 

1.1 

ItaUan 

63.3 

Other 

4.4 

5 

3.0 

5.6 

3 

1.8 

1 

1.3 

2.2 

1 
2 

.6 
1.2 

1.1 

1 

1.3 

1.1 
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The  relative  tendency  of  the  different  nationality  groups  to  send 
their  daughters  to  work  as  compared  with  their  sons  is  best  shown, 
however,  in  Table  16.  Where  the  fathers  were  native,  girls  fur- 
nished only  about  one-third,  36.8  per  cent,  of  the  working  children. 
In  other  words,  from  American  families  only  one  girl  to  every  two 
boys  went  to  work  before  the  age  of  16.  But  in  families  where  the 
father  was  foreign  born  the  proportion  of  girl  workers  rose  to  44.7 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  nearly  half  the  child  workers  from  the 
families  of  immigrants  were  girls. 

Table  16. — 8ex  of  child,  hy  nationality  of  father  and  nativity  of  child;  children  interviewed. 


Children. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Nationality  of  father  and  nativity  of  child. 

Number. 

Per 
cent.i 

Number. 

Per 
cent.i 

Total 

823 

447 

58.0 

346 

42.0 

201 
593 

127 
328 

63.2 
55.3 

74 

266 

36  8 

44.7 

Children  native    . .        

427 
166 

252 
76 

59.0 

45.8 

175 
90 

41  0 

Children  foreign  born 

54  2 

258 

165 

64.0 

93 

36.0 

Children  native 

235 

23 

51 

38 

13 

167 

161 

6 

40 

1 

147 
18 
35 
26 

9 
101 
96 

5 
29 
25 

4 

62.6 

88 

5 

16 

12 

4 

66 

65 

1 

11 

11 

37.4 

Children  foreign  born 

English  and  Scotch 

68.6 

31.4 

Children  native 

Children  foreign  born 

Irish 

60.5 
59.6 

39.5 

Children  native 

40.4 

Children  foreign  born 

Other                

Children  foreign  born 

297 

142 

47.8 

155 

52.2 

Children  native 

162 
135 
70 
37 
33 
197 
106 
91 
30 
19 
11 

85 
57 
40 
23 
17 
85 
51 
34 
17 

52.5 
42.2 
57.1 

77 
78 
30 
14 
16 
112 
55 
57 
13 
8 
5 

47.5 

Children  foreign  born 

57.8 

42.9 

Children  native 

Italian                      

43.1 

48.1 
37.4 

56.9 

Children  native 

51.9 

Children  foreign  born 

62.6 

Other 

Children  foreign  born 

32 

20 

12 



29 
3 

19 
1 

10 
2 

Children  foreign  born 

other....              

6 

1 

5 

1 
5 

1 

5 

29 

22 

7 

Children  native 

29 

22 

7 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 


This  high  proportion  of  girl  workers,  as  compared  with  boy  workers, 
in  the  newer  elements  of  the  population  was  due  entirely  to  a  greater 
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tendency  among  fathers  from  south  and  east  Em"ope,  particularly 
Italian  fathers,  to  send  their  daughters,  as  compared  with  their 
sons,  to  work  at  an  early  age.  Of  the  children  of  fathers  from  north 
and  west  Europe  an  even  smaller  proportion,  only  36  per  cent,  than 
of  the  children  of  native  fathers  were  girls.  Though  Irish  fathers 
showed  a  somewhat  greater  tendency  to  send  their  daughters  to 
work  than  native  fathers,  only  39.5  per  cent  of  the  children  of  Irish 
fathers  who  were  interviewed  in  continuation  school  were  girls.  Even 
of  the  children  of  Russian  Jewish  fathers  only  42.9  per  cent  were 
girls.  On  the  other  hand,  over  one-half,  52.2  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren of  all  fathers  from  south  and  east  Europe,  including  the  Rus- 
sians, and  a  still  larger  proportion,  56.9  per  cent,  of  the  children  of 
Italian  fathers,  were  girls.  The  tendency  of  Italian  fathers  to  send 
their  daughters  to  work  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated  by  these 
figures,  for,  as  already  shown,^^  a  larger  proportion  of  girls  who  were 
born  in  Italy  were  included  in  the  schedule  group  than  is  typical  of 
the  entire  group  of  children  taking  out  employment  certificates  in 
Boston.  Nevertheless,  although  this  tendency  was  most  marked 
when  the  child  as  well  as  the  father  was  foreign  born,  over  half,  51.9 
per  cent,  of  the  native  children  of  Italian  fathers  who  were  inter- 
viewed were  girls. 

AGE  AT  GOING  TO  WORK. 

Apparently  a  considerable  number  of  children  went  to  work  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  for  Table  17  shows  that  in  the  four  cities  com- 
bined— Boston,  Cambridge,  Somerville,  and  Chelsea — more  children 
took  out  employment  certificates  between  the  ages  of  14  and  14^ 
than  between  the  ages  of  14^  and  15  or  15  and  15^,  and  nearly  as 
many  as  between  the  ages  of  15^  and  16.  Of  all  the  children  who 
took  out  certificates  before  their  sixteenth  birthdays  29.9  per  cent 
entered  industry  before  they  were  14^  years  of  age,  only  19.1  per 
cent  between  that  age  and  their  fifteenth  birthdays,  and  20.9  per 
cent  between  15  and  15^.  Between  15^  and  16,  more  children — 30 
per  cent  of  the  total — took  out  certificates,  but  this  group  included 
children  who  began  work  during  a  summer  vacation  before  the  end 
of  which  they  would  be  16  and  no  longer  subject  to  the  compulsory- 
education  or  child-labor  laws.^^ 

The  boys  showed  a  slightly  greater  tendency  than  did  the  girls  to 
take  out  their  certificates  soon  after  becoming  14,  but  a  somewhat 
larger  proportion  of  girls  than  of  boys  went  to  work  between  14|  and 
15  years  of  age.  The  general  tendency,  however,  was  the  same  for 
both  sexes. 

35  See  p.  77.  36  See  Table  67,  p.  153. 
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Table  17. — Age  at  taking  out  first  certificate  and  sex;  comparison  of  children  inter- 
viewed with  children  in  Boston  continuation  school  and  with  children  issued  certifi- 
cates in  four  cities. 


Children  issued  certificates. 

Children  in  Bos- 
ton continuation 
school. 

Children  inter- 
viewed 
■     (Boston). 1 

Age  at  taking  out  first  cer- 

All cities. 

Boston. 

tificate,  and  sex. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Both  sexes 

5,692 

100.0 

4,401 

100.0 

3,399 

100.0 

823 

100.0 

1,703 

1,089 
1,191 
1,709 

29.9 
19.1 
20.9 
30.0 

1,381 
854 
892 

1,274 

31.4 
19.4 
20.3 
28.9 

1,151 
710 
732 
806 

33.9 
20.9 
21.5 
23.7 

2  611 

162 
43 

7 

74.2 

14J  under  15.. 

19.7 

15  under  15 J 

5.2 

15§  under  16 

0.9 

Boys. 

3,419 

100.0 

2,633 

100.0 

2,026 

100.0 

477 

100  0 

14  under  14^ 

1,048 
620 
740 

1,011 

30.7 
18.1 
21.6 
29.6 

838 
473 
562 
760 

31.8 
18.0 
21.3 
28.9 

687 
395 
464 
480 

33.9 
19.5 
22.9 
23.7 

2  357 

88 

29 

3 

74.8 

18.4 

15  under  15J 

6.1 

15i  under  16 

0  6 

Girls 

2,273 

100.0 

1,768 

100.0 

1,373 

100.0 

346 

100.0 

14  under  14J 

655 
469 
451 
698 

28.8 
20.6 
19.8 
30.7 

543 
381 
330 
514 

30.7 
21.5 
18.7 
29.1 

464 
315 
268 
326 

33.8 
22.9 
19.5 
23.7 

2  254 

74 

14 

4 

73.4 

14i  under  15 

21.4 

15  under  ISJ 

4.0 

15i  under  16 

1.2 

1  These  two  columns  relate  to  actual  date  of  going  to  worlc,  whereas  the  others  relate  to  date  of  taking 
out  certificate. 

2  Including  21  children — 18  boys  and  3  girls — who  went  to  work  before  they  were  14. 

The  method  of  selection,  as  already  stated,  was  such  that  both  the 
continuation-school  group  and  the  interviewed  group  of  children 
contained  a  larger  proportion  who  went  to  work  soon  after  becoming 
14  than  did  the  certificate  group.  This  difference,  as  shown  in  Table 
17,  was  comparatively  slight  in  the  continuation-school  group,  where 
it  showed  itself  entirely  in  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion  of  chil- 
dren who  took  out  their  certificates  when  they  were  15^  but  under 
16  years  of  age.  But  it  was  marked  in  the  schedule  group, ^^  where 
nearly  three-fourths,  74.2  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  were  under 
14^  when  they  took  their  first  regular  positions,  and  only  6.1  per 
cent  were  over  15.  In  none  of  the  groups  was  there  any  significant 
difference  between  the  proportions  of  boys  and  of  girls. 

The  tendency  noted  above  for  a  more  than  proportionate  number 
of  children  to  take  out  their  certificates  within  the  fu-st  six  months 
after  becoming  14  appears,  according  to  Table  18,  to  have  affected 
native  more  than  foreign-born  children.  Of  the  native  children,  a 
larger  number  took  out  certificates  before  they  were  14^  than  after 
they  were  15^  years  of  age.  Among  the  foreign-born  children  who 
were  interviewed,  a  larger  proportion  than  of  the  native  children 
went  to  work  during  the  second  age  period,  that  is,  between  14^  and 
15,  and  a  correspondingly  smaller  proportion  during  the  first  six 
months  after  becoming  14. 

"  The  age  at  going  to  work  of  the  children  who  were  interviewed  is  the  actual  age  at  the  time  of  taking 
the  first  regular  position,  and  not,  as  for  the  other  groups  of  children,  the  age  at  taking  out  the  first  cer- 
tificate. This  fact,  in  addition  to  the  others  already  mentioned,  would  tend  to  place  more  children  of 
this  group  in  the  earlier  age  groups. 
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Table  18. — Age  at  taking  out  first  certificate  and  nativity;  comparison  of  children  inter- 
viewed with  children  in  Boston  continuation  school  and  with  children  issued  certificates 
in  four  cities. 


Children  issued  certificates. 

Children  in 
Boston  contin- 
uation school. 

Children  inter- 

Age at  taking  out  first  cer- 
tificate and  nativity. 

All  cities. 

Boston. 

viewed  (Boston). 1 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Percent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 

All  children 

2  5,692 

'  4, 401 

3  3,399 

4  823 

Native 

4,646 

100.0 

3,609 

100.0 

2,761 

100.0 

4  657 

100.0 

1,403 
888 
966 

1,389 

30.2 
19.1 

20.8 
29.9 

1,140 
695 
731 

1,043 

31.6 
19.3 

20.3 
28.  9 

940 
571 
595 
655 

34.0 
20.7 
21.6 
23.7 

476 

124 

35 

6 

72.6 

18.9 

5.3 

15^  under  16 

.9 

Foreign  born 

1,044 

100.0 

791 

100.0 

637 

100.0 

4  166 

100.0 

14  under  1-1^ 

299 
201 
225 
319 

28.6 
19.3 
21.6 
30.6 

241 
159 
161 
230 

30.5 
20.1 
20.4 
29.1 

211 
139 
137 
150 

33.1 
21.8 
21.5 
23.5 

114 

38 

8 

1 

68.7 

14^-  under  15 

22.9 

15  under  15J 

4.8 

15i  under  16 

.6 

1  These  two  columns  relate  to  actual  date  of  going  to  work,  whereas  the  others  relate  to  date  of  taking 
out  certificate. 

2  Including  two  children  whose  nativity  was  not  reported.  Including  also  three  children  who  went  to 
work  before  they  were  14  years  of  age,  according  to  continuation-school  records,  but  who  did  not  secure 
employment  certificates  until  after  they  were  14. 

3  Including  one  child  whose  nativity  was  not  reported. 

4  Including  16  native  and  5  foreign-born  children  who  went  to  work  before  they  were  14. 

The  fact  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  foreign  born  than  of  the 
native  children  began  work  as  soon  as  or  soon  after  they  could  legally 
secure  certificates  is  probably  due  to  greater  difficulty  among  the 
foreign-born  children  in  meeting  the  educational  requirements  for  an 
employment  certificate.  Many  of  the  foreign-born  children,  as  will 
be  seen,^^  had  barely  completed  the  fourth  grade  when  they  went  to 
work,  and  some  of  them  probably  did  not  complete  it  until  some 
time  after  they  became  14.  Table  19,  based  on  the  continuation- 
school  records,  shows  that  the  group  in  which  the  smallest  proportion, 
26.1  per  cent,  took  out  certificates  between  14  and  14^  years  of  age 
was  that  of  foreign-born  children  who  had  been  in  the  United  States 
less  than  five  years. 

The  supposition  that  the  foreign-born  children,  if  unrestrained  by 
the  educational  requirements  of  the  law,  would  have  gone  to  work 
even  younger  than  the  native  children  is  also  supported  by  Table  20, 
which  shows  that,  among  the  working  children  interviewed,  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  native  children  of  foreign-born  fathers  went  to 
work  before  they  were  14|  years  of  age  than  of  native  children  of 
native  fathers,  78.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  68.7  per  cent.  The 
comparatively  large  proportion  of  native  children  found  going  to  work 
at  this  age  is  evidently  due  entirely  to  the  group  whose  fathers  were 
foreign  born.  Therefore,  when  foreign-born  children  were  compared 
with  native  children  of  native  fathers  alone  it  was  found  that  the 
foreign  born  had  the  greater  tendency  to  go  to  work  early. 

38 See  Table  46,  p.  120. 
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Table  19. — Age  at  taking  out  first  certificate,  by  nativity  and  length  of  residence  in  the 
United  States;  children  in  Boston  continuation  school. 


All 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  taking  out  first  certificate  at  specified  age. 

Nativity  and  length  of  resi- 
dence in  L'nited  States. 

14  under  14^. 

14J  under  15. 

15  under  15J. 

15i  under  16. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 

13,399 

1,151 

33.9 

710 

20.9 

732 

21.5 

1806 

23.7 

Native.                       

2,761 
637 

940 
211 

34.0 
33.1 

571 
139 

20.7 
21.8 

595 
137 

21.6 
21.5 

655 
150 

23.7 

23.5 

-    Years  in  United  States: 
Under  5 

153 

224 

203 

57 

40 
79 
61 
31 

26.1 
35.3 
30.0 
54.4 

40 
51 
39 
9 

26.1 
22.8 
19.2 
15.8 

42 
40 
43 
12 

27.5 
17.9 
21.2 
21.1 

31 

54 

60 

5 

20.3 

5  but  imder  10 

10  and  over ; 

Not  reported 

24.1 
29.6 

8.8 

1  Including  one  child  for  whom  nativity  was  not  reported. 

Table  20. — Age  at  entering  industry,  hy  sex  and  nativity  of  child,  and  nativity  of  father; 

children  interviewed. 


ChUdren. 

Total. 

Both  fathers 

and  children 

native. 

Fathers  foreign  born. 

Nativ- 

Age at  entering  industry, 
and  sex. 

Children 
native. 

Children 
foreign  born. 

ity  of 
fathers 
not  re- 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

ported; 
chil- 
dren 

native. 

Both  sexes 

823 

100.0 

201 

100.0 

427 

100.0 

166 

100.0 

29 

Under  14J 

611 
429 
21 
216 

104 

88 
182 
162 

43 

7 

74.2 

52.1 

2.6 

26.2 

12.6 

10.7 
22.1 
19.7 
5.2 
0.9 

138 

93 

3 

44 

2i 

22 

45 
51 
11 

1 

68.7 

46.3 

1.5 

21.9 

11.9 

10.9 

22.4 

25.4 

5.5 

0.5 

334 

232 

12 

117 

60 

43 
102 
68 
20 
5 

78.2 
54.3 
2.8 
27.4 

14.1 

10.1 
23.9 
15.9 
4.7 
1.2 

119 

89 

5 

45 

19 

20 
30 

38 
8 
1 

71.7 
53.6 
3.0 
27.1 

11.4 

12.0 
18.1 
22.9 

4.8 
0.6 

20 

Under  14i 

15 

Under  14 

1 

14,  under  14  1  month  . 

14  1  month,  under  14 

2  months 

10 

1 

14  2  months ,  under  14 
3  months ...   . 

3 

14J,  under  14J 

5 

14J,  under  15 

5 

15,  under  15i 

4 

15J,  under  16 

Boys 

477 

100.0 

127 

100.0 

252 

100.0 

76 

100.0 

22 

Under  14^ 

357 

249 

18 

125 

56 

50 
108 
88 
29 
3 

74.8 

52.2 

3.8 

26.2 

11.7 

10.5 
22.6 
18.4 
6.1 
0.6 

92 

64 

3 

33 

13 

15 

28 

28 

7 

72.4 

50.4 

2.4 

26.0 

10.2 

11.8 

22.0 

22.0 

5.5 

199 
137 
10 

68 

33 

26 
62 
37 
13 
3 

79.0 

54.4 

4.0 

27.0 

13.1 

10.3 

24.6 

14.7 

5.2 

1.2 

53 

38 

4 

16 

9 

9 
15 

18 
5 

69.7 

50.0 

5.3 

21.1 

11.8 

11.8 
19.7 
23.7 
6.6 

13 

Under  14i 

10 

Under  14 

1 

14,  under  141  month. 

14  1  month,  under  14 

2  months 

8 

1 

14  2  months,  under  14 
3  months 

14i,  under  14J 

3 

14i,  under  15 

5 

15,  under  15J 

4 

15i,  under  16 

Girls 

346 

100.0 

74 

100.0 

175 

100.0 

90 

100.0 

7 

Under  14i 

254 

180 

3 

91 

48 

38 
74 
74 
14 
4 

73.4 

52.0 

0.9 

26.3 

13.9 

11.0 

21.4 

21.4 

4.0 

1.2 

46 
29 

62.2 
39.2 

135 
95 
2 
49 

27 

17 
40 
31 

7 
2 

77.1 

54.3 

1.1 

28.0 

15.4 

9.7 

22.9 

17.7 

4.0 

1.1 

66 

51 

1 

29 

10 

11 
15 
20 
3 

1 

73.3 

56.7 

1.1 

32.2 

11.1 

12.2 
16.7 
22.2 
3.3 
1.1 

7 

Under  14i 

5 

Under  14 

14,  under  14  1  month. 
14  1  month,  under  14 
2  months ...  . 

11 

11 

7 
17 
23 
4 
1 

14.9 

14.9 

9.5 

23.0 

31.1 

.5.4 

1.4 

2 

14  2  months,  under  14 
3  months 

3 

14J,  under  14* 

2 

14J,  under  15. . . .". 

15,  under  15J 

15J,  under  16 
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Moreover,  27.1  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  children,  27.4  per  cent 
of  the  native  children  of  foreign-born  fathers,  and  only  21.9  per  cent 
of  the  native  children  of  native  fathers  went  to  work  within  a  month 
after  their  fourteenth  birthdays.  In  other  words,  over  one-fourth  of 
the  children  in  each  of  the  foreign  groups  and  little  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  those  in  the  purely  native  group  included  in  the  group  of  inter- 
viewed children  practically  celebrated  their  fourteenth  birthdays  by 
beginning  their  industrial  careers.^® 

Comparing  the  boys  with  the  girls,  it  is  observed  that  of  the 
native  children  of  native  fathers  a  markedly  larger  proportion  of 
boys  than  of  girls  went  to  work  during  the  first  six  months  after 
becoming  14 — 72.4  per  cent  as  compared  with  62.2  per  cent.  Much  less 
difference  is  found  between  the  native  sons  and  daughters  of  foreign- 
born  fathers.  And  among  the  foreign-born  children  an  even  larger 
proportion  of  girls,  73.3  per  cent,  than  of  boys,  69.7  per  cent,  went 
to  work  at  this  early  age.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  group  of  interviewed  children  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
foreign-born  girls  than  the  entire  group  of  working  children. 

ss  These  figures,  of  course,  are  not  typical  of  all  children  who  took  out  certificates,  for,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  the  children  interviewed  began  work  at  younger  ages  than  did  all  those  who  took  out  certificates 
(seepp.5,  84.). 


THE  FAMILIESc 

To  what  extent  these  children  came  from  broken  families,  that  is, 
from  families  in  which  either  the  father  or  the  mother  was  dead  or 
not  living  with  the  family,  is  of  interest,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  child's  reasons  for  leaving  school.  Other  points  which  throw 
light  upon  his  reasons  for  leaving  school  are  his  father's  occupation, 
whether  or  not  his  father  was  unemployed,  and  whether  or  not  his 
mother  was  employed.  These  facts  are  available  only  for  the  children 
included  in  the  continuation-school  and  schedule  groups,  all  of  whom 
had  actually  left  school  to  go  to  work  at  the  time  the  information  was 
secured.  ^ 

FAMILY  STATUS. 

Of  the  children  included  in  the  continuation-school  group,  exactly 
two  thirds — 66.6  per  cent — lived  in  normal  families  at  the  time  they 
went  to  work;  that  is,  in  families  with  both  a  father  (or  stepfather) 
and  mother  (or  stepmother)  in  the  home.  Of  those  included  in  the 
schedule  group  an  even  larger  proportion,  70.7  per  cent,  lived  in  such 
families.  In  both  groups,  as  shown  in  Table  21,  the  proportion  of 
girls  coming  from  these  normal  families  was  somewhat  greater  than 
the  proportion  of  boys.*° 

Table  21. — Family  status  and  sex  of  child;  comparison  of  children  interviewed  with  chil- 
dren in  Boston  continuation  school. 


Family  status  and  sex  of  child. 


Children  in  Boston 
continuation  school. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Cliildren  inter- 
viewed (Boston). 


Number. 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Both  sexes. 


Parents  living  together 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

Mother  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

Both  parents  dead  or  not  living  with  family. 
Status  of  one  or  both  parents  not  reported. . . 


Boys. 


Parents  living  together 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

Mother  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

Both  parents  dead  or  not  living  with  family. 
Status  of  one  or  both  parents  not  reported... 


Girls. 


Parents  living  together 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

Mother  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

Both  parents  dead  or  Hot  living  with  family. 
Status  of  one  or  both  parents  not  reported. . . 


3,399 


100.0 


2,263 

600 

150 

96 

290 


66.6 
17.7 
4.4 
2.8 

8.5 


2,026 


100.0 


1,335 
364 

88 
52 
187 


65.9 
18.0 
4.3 
2.6 
9.2 


1,373 


100.0 


928 

236 

62 

44 

103 


67.6 
17.2 
4.5 
3.2 
7.5 


582 

151 

26 

19 

45 


477 


331 

94 

15 

8 

29 


346 


251 
57 
11 
11 
16 


100.0 


70.7 
18.3 
3.2 
2.3 
5.5 


100.0 


69.4 
19.7 
3.2 
1.7 
6.1 


100.0 


72.5 
16.5 
3.2 
3.2 
4.6 


^'  But  in  both  groups  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  status  of  either  one  or  both  parents  is  not  re- 
ported is  comparatively  high;  8.5  per  cent  in  the  continuation-school  group  and  5.5  per  cent  in  theschedule 
group  for  both  sexes. 
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Many  children  doubtless  went  to  work  because  of  economic  need 
caused  by  the  death  of  the  father  or  by  the  fact  that,  for  some  reason, 
he  was  not  living  with  his  family.  Of  all  the  children  for  whom 
continuation-school  records  were  taken,  about  one-fifth — 20.5  per 
cent — belonged  to  broken  families  of  this  kind;  2.8  per  cent  did  not 
live  with  either  parent;  and  17.7  per  cent  lived  with  their  mothers, 
but  had  lost  their  fathers  by  death  or  desertion.  Practically  no  dif- 
ference was  found  between  the  girls  and  boys  as  to  this  point. 

The  fact  that  the  mother  was  dead  or  not  living  with  the  family 
seemed  to  have  had  much  less  influence  in  sending  children  to  work. 
The  mothers  of  only  7.2  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  fathers  of 
20.5  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  continuation-school  group  were 
dead  or  not  living  with  their  families.  This  percentage  was  some- 
what higher  for  the  girls,  7.7  per  cent,  than  for  the  boys,  6.9  per  cent. 
Approximately  1  child  in  20,  4.4  per  cent,  lived  with  his  father  but 
had  no  mother,  or  none  at  home. 

Of  the  children  who  were  interviewed  a  smaller  proportion  than  of 
the  continuation-school  children  came  from  famihes  in  which  the 
mother  was  dead  or  not  living  with  the  family,  but  a  slightly  larger 
proportion  from  families  in  which  the  father  was  dead  or  not  living 
with  the  family.  The  differences  between  the  two  groups,  however, 
are  too  slight  to  be  significant. 


Table  22. 


-Family  status,  by  sex  and  nativity  of  child;  children  in  Boston  continuation 
school. 


Family  status  and  sex  of  child. 


All  children. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


Native 
children. 


Niun- 
ber. 


Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


Foreign-born 
children. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


Both  sexes . 


13,399 


100.0 


2,761 


100.0 


Parents  living  together 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

Mother  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

Both  parents  dead  or  not  living  with  family. 
Status  of  one  or  both  parents  not  reported. . . 


1  2, 263 

600 

150 

96 

290 


66.6 
17.7 
4.4 
2.8 
8.5 


1,810 

513 

127 

78 

233 


65.6 
18.6 
4.6 
2.8 

8.4 


Boys. 


Parents  living  together 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

Mother  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

Both  garents  dead  or  not  living  with  family. 
Status  of  one  or  both  parents  not  reported.. . 


Girls. 


Parents  living  together 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

Mother  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

Both  parents  dead  or  not  living  with  family. 
Status  of  one  or  both  parents  not  reported.. . 


1  2, 026 


100.0 


1,701 


100.0 


1  1,335 
364 

88 
52 
187 


65.9 
18.0 
4.3 
2.6 
9.2 


1,101 
321 
79 
46 
154 


64.7 
18.9 
4.6 
2.7 
9.1 


1,373 


100.0 


1,060 


100.0 


928 

236 

62 

44 

103 


67.6 
17.2 
4.5 
3.2 
7.5 


709 
192 
48 
32 
79 


66.9 
18.1 
4.5 
3.0 
7.5 


452 
87 
23 
18 
57 


324 


233 
43 


313 


219 
44 
14 
12 
24 


100.0 


71.0 
13.7 
3.6 

2.8 


100.0 


71.9 
13.3 
2.8 
1.9 
10.2 


100.0 


70.0 
14.1 
4.5 
3.8 
7.7 


'  Including  one  boy  for  whom  nativity  was  not  reported. 
49470°— 22 7 
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When  the  native  are  compared  with  the  foreign-born  children,  as 
in  Table  22  for  the  continuation-school  group,  it  is  found  that  the 
proportion  of  working  children  who  belonged  to  broken  families  was 
higher  among  the  native  than  among  the  foreign  born.  The  per- 
centage of  cases  in  which  both  parents  were  dead  or  not  living  with 
their  f amihes  was  precisely  the  same  for  both,  but  a  somewhat  smaller 
proportion  of  the  foreign-born  children  lived  in  families  where  the 
mother  only  was  missing,  and  a  decidedly  smaller  proportion,  13.7 
per  cent  as  compared  with  18.6  per  cent  for  the  native,  in  families  ; 
where  the  father  only  was  missing.  Evidently  the  death  of  the  father 
or  the  fact  that  he  was  not  living  with  his  family  was  relatively  more 
frequently  a  factor  in  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  child's  employ- 
ment among  the  native  than  among  the  foreign-born  children. 


Table  23. 


-Family  status,  by  sex  and  nativity  of  child  and  nativity  of  father;  children 
intervieived. 


Children. 

Total. 

Both  fathers 

and  chUdreu 

native. 

Fathers  foreign  born. 

Na- 
tivity 

Family  status  and  sex  of  child. 

Children 
native. 

Children  for- 
eign born. 

of  fa- 
thers 
not  re- 
port- 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Nmn- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

ed; 
chU- 
dren 

na- 
tive. 

Both  sexes 

823 

100.0 

201 

100.0 

427 

100.0 

166 

100.0 

29 

Parents  living  together  

582 

151 

26 

19 

45 

70.7 
18.3 
3.2 
2.3 
5.5 

130 

48 

6 

2 

15 

64.7 

23.9 

3.0 

1.0 

7.5 

312 
73 
16 
9 
17 

73.1 
17.1 
3.7 
2.1 
4.0 

122 

23 

4 

5 

12 

73.5 
13.9 
2.4 
3.0 
7.2 

18 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

Mother  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

Both  parents  dead  or  not  living  with  family 
Status  of  one  or  both  parents  not  reported. . 

7 

3 

1 

Bovs 

477 

100.0 

127 

100.0  1     252 

100.0 

76 

100.0 

22 

Parents  living  together 

331 

94 

15 

8 

29 

69.4 

19.7 

3.2 

1.7 

6.1 

78 

32 

4 

1 

12 

61.4 
25.2 

3.1 
.8 

9.4 

185 

44 

10 

4 

9 

73.4 

17.5 

4.0 

1.6 

3.6 

53 
12 

1 
2 
8 

69.7 

15.8 

1.3 

2.6 

10.5 

15 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

Mother  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

Both  parents  dead  or  not  living  with  family 
Status  of  one  or  both  parents  not  reported. . 

6 

i 

Girls 

346 

100.0 

74 

100.0 

175 

100.0 

90  1  100.0  1          7 

Parents  living  together 

251 
57 
11 
11 
16 

72.5 
16.5 
3.2 
3.2 
4.6 

52 

16 

2 

1 

3 

70.3 

21.6 

2.7 

1.4 

4.1 

127 
29 
6 

5 

8 

72.6 
16.6 
3.4 
2.9 
4.6 

69       76.7  !          .•? 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

Mother  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

Both  parents  dead  or  not  Uving  with  family 
Status  of  one  or  both  parents  not  reported. . 

11 
3 
3 

4 

12.2 
3.3 
3.3 

4.4 

1 

2 

1 

In  this  respect  the  native  children  of  foreign-born  fathers  stand, 
as  might  be  expected,  about  halfway  between'  the  foreign-born 
children  and  the  native  children  of  native  fathers.  Table  23  shows 
that,  among  the  children  who  were  interviewed,  16.9  per  cent  of  the 
foreign-born  children,  19.2  per  cent  of  the  native  children  whose 
fathers  were  foreign  born,  and  24.9  per  cent,  or  almost  exactly  one- 
fourth,  of  the  native  children  of  native  parentage  came  from  families 
without  fathers.     In  every  group  except  that  of  native  children  of 
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foreign-born  fathers  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  girls  than  of  the  boys 
came  from  such  families.*^ 

The  father  or  mother  may  have  died  or  deserted  the  family  be- 
tween the  time  the  child  became  14  and  the  date  of  his  going  to  work, 
and  thus  the  loss  of  a  parent  may  often  be  the  direct  cause  of  the 
employment  of  a  child  even  though  such  employment  did  not  begin 
as  soon  as  the  child  became  of  legal  age  to  work.  Nevertheless, 
Table  24  shows  that  35.2  per  cent  of  the  continuation-school  children 
whose  fathers  only  were  dead  or  not  living  with  their  families,  as 
compared  with  33  per  cent  of  those  whose  parents  were  living  together, 
left  school  to  go  to  work  before  they  were  14^  years  of  age.  On  the 
other  hand,  only  30.7  per  cent,  of  the  children  whose  mothers  were 
dead  or  not  living  with  their  families  and  30.2  per  cent  of  those  both 
of  whose  parents  were  dead  or  not  living  with  their  families  went  to 
work  at  this  age. 

Table  24. — Age  at  taking  out  first  certificate,  by  family  status;  children  in  Boston  con- 
tinuation school. 


All 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  taking  out  first  certificate  at  specified  age. 

Family  status. 

14  under  14^. 

14^  under  15. 

15  under  15J.  15J  under  16. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num-    Per 
ber.    cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 

3,399 

1,151 

33.9 

710 

20.9 

732 

21.5 

806 

23  7 

Parents  living  together 

2,263 
600 
150 
96 
290 

747 

211 

46 

29 

118 

33.0 
35.2 
30.7 
30.2 
40.7 

485 
134 
33 
29 
29 

21.4 
22.3 
22.0 
30.2 
10.0 

504 

128 

27 

21 

52 

22.3 
21.3 
18.0 
21.9 
17.9 

527 

127 

44 

17 

91 

23.3 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

Mother  dead  or  not  li\ing  with  family 

Both  parents  dead  or  not  living  with  family . 
Status  of  one  or  both  parents  not  reported. . . 

21.2 
29.3 
17.7 
31.4 

In  all  these  tables,  however,  the  terms  father  and  mother  include 
stepfather  and  stepmother,  so  that  the  actual  number  of  children 
who  had  lost  one  or  the  other  parent  by  death  is  considerably  greater 
than  here  shown.  The  death  or  desertion  of  the  mother,  as  has  been 
seen,  appears  to  have  affected  comparatively  few  children.  But  if 
we  eliminate  the  stepfathers,  as  in  Table  25,  it  is  found  that  the 
fathers  of  one-fifth,  20.7  per  cent,  of  the  children  interviewed  were 
dead.  The  proportion  of  children  of  native  parentage  whose  fathers 
were  dead  is  even  higher,  24.4  per  cent,  or  nearly  one-fourth.  This 
table  shows,  again,  that  the  death  of  the  father  must  have  been  less 
important  as  a  cause  of  the  employment  of  the  child  among  the 
children  of  foreign  parentage  who,  as  already  stated,  had  the  larger 
proportion  at  work  than  among  those  of  native  parentage,  and  also 
less  important  among  the  south  and  east  European  races  than 
among  the  north  and  west  European  races. 

"  The  slight  differences  between  these  groups  in  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  mother  was  dead 
or  not  living  with  the  family  are  based  on  too  small  numbers  to  be  significant. 
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Among  the  children  of  all  the  different  nationality  groups,  except 
the  Italian,  the  death  of  the  father  seems  to  show  itself  definitely  as 
a  cause  of  the  employment  of  the  child.  An  estimate,  based  on  the 
death  rates  prevailing  in  the  death  registration  area  of  the  United 
States  in  1910,  shows  that  not  more  than  12.2  per  cent  of  ail  children 
of  14  would  normally  have  lost  their  fathers  by  death.^^  Yet  of  all 
the  children  interviewed  in  the  Boston  continuation  school  20.7  per 
cent  had  lost  their  fathers ;  and  among  those  of  native  parentage  this 
proportion  rose  to  24,4  per  cent  and  among  the  Irish  to  25.7  per 
cent.  Even  the  children  of  the  south  and  east  European  nationalities 
showed  a  slightly  higher  proportion,  13.8  per  cent,  of  fatherless 
children  than  the  estimate  for  the  entire  population.  Only  the 
children  of  Italian  parentage,  indeed,  fell  slightly  below  this  estimate 
in  the  proportion  of  working  children  whose  fathers  were  dead. 
Among  all  nationality  groups  except  the  Italian,  therefore,  children 
whose  fathers  were  dead  seem  to  have  been  more  likely  to  go  to  work 
than  children  who^e  fathers  were  living.  For  the  Italian  group  the 
figures  suggest  merely  that  children  whose  fathers  were  living  were 
as  likely  to  go  to  work  as  those  whose  fathers  were  dead. 

Table  25. — Death  of  father,  by  nationality;  children  interviewed. 


AU 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  whose  fathers  were  dead. 

Nationality  of  father. 

Total. 

No 
step- 
father. 

Stepfather. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.» 

Total. 

Em- 
ployed. 

Not 
living 

with 
family. 

Total.      .      .          

823 

170 

20.7 

149 

21 

19 

2 

Father  native 

201 
593 

49 
109 

24.4 
18.4 

44 
97 

5 

12 

4 
12 

1 

North  and  west  Europe 

258 

62 

24.0 

54 

8 

8 

EngUsh 

36 
167 
15 
20 
18 
2 

8 
43 
2 
2 
6 
1 

""'25.'7" 

7 
40 
2 
2 
2 
1 

1 
3 

1 
3 

Irish 

4 

4 

other       .  .        .                       .... 

South  and  east  Europe 

297 

41 

13.8 

37 

4 

4 

70 

9 

197 

21 

10 
2 
22 

7 

14.3 

"'ii.'2' 

10 
2 

19 
6 

Other  Jewish 

3 

1 

3 

1 

Other 

6 

1 

1 

6  32 

5 

6 

French  Canadian 

6 

25 

5 

5 

Nationality  of  father  not  reported 

29 

12 

8 

4 

3 

1 

a  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

b  Including  1  child  the  nationality  of  whose  father  w 

IS  not  specified. 

«  Estimated  from  the  mortality  during  14  years  of  males  aged  30  as  given  in  U.  S.  Life  Tables,  1910.  The 
estimate  is  purposely  sUghtly  overstated  in  assuming  a  rather  high  average  age  of  fathers  at  the  births  of 
their  children  and  in  assuming  that  the  mortality  of  males  applied  to  married  males. 
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Desertion  by  the  father,  though  not  a  frequent  cause  of  child  labor 
as  compared  with  the  death  of  the  father,  doubtless  played  its  part  in 
sending  children  from  school  to  work,  for  the  fathers  of  21  of  the  823 
interviewed  children,   or  2.6  per  cent,   were  not  living  with  their 

families. 

OCCUPATION  OF  FATHER. 

Table  26  gives,  according  to  the  occupations  of  the  fathers  at  the 
time  the  children  went  to  work,  the  distribution  of  all  the  children 
interviewed  whose  fathers  were  living  with  their  families.     About 

Table  26. — Occupation  of  father,  and  nativity  of  father  and  child,  by  sex  of  child;  children 

interriewed. 


Occupation  of  father  or  stepfather  and 
sex  of  child. 


Both  sexes 

Father  living  with  family 

Laborer  (all  industries) 

Skilled  or  semiskilled  mechanic 

Factory  operative 

Merchant  (including peddler j.. 

other  proprietor 

Clerical  worker 

Teamster,  driver,  expressman. , 

Other 

Not  employed 

Father  not  Uving  with  family 

Father  dead 

Not  reported 

Boys 

Father  living  with  family 

Labor  (all  industries) 

Skilled  or  semiskilled  nechanic . 

Factory  operative 

Merchant  (including  peddler). . 

Other  proprietor , 

Clerical  worker , 

Teamster,  driver,  expressman . . 

other 

Not  employed 

Father  not  living  witli  faroily , 

Father  dead 

Not  reported 

Girls 

Father  Uving  with  family , 

Laborer  (all  industries) 

Skilled  or  semiskilled  mechanic. 

Factory  operative 

Merchant  (including  peddler). .. 

Other  proprietor 

Clerical  worker 

Teamster,  driver,  expressman . . 

Other , 

Not  employed 

Father  not  Uving  with  family , 

Father  dead 

Not  reported 


Children. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


635 
118 
118 
91 
51 
31 
10 
52 
83 
81 
21 
149 
18 


364 
59 
82 
45 
33 
18 
6 
34 
48 
39 
14 


271 
59 
36 
46 
18 
13 

4 

18 
35 
42 

7 
61 

7 


Per 

cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion, 


Both  fathers 

and  children 

native. 


100.0 
18.6 
18.6 
14.3 
8.0 
4.9 
1.6 
8.2 
13.1 
12.8 


100.0 
16.2 
22.5 
12.4 
9.1 
4.9 
1.6 
9.3 
13.2 
10.7 


Num- 
ber, 


145 
11 
36 
15 


127 


100.0 
2L8 
13.3 
17.0 
6.6 
4.8 
1.6 
6.6 
12.9 
15.5 


Per 

cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 


Fathers  foreign  born. 


Children 
native. 


Num 
ber. 


100.0 

7.6 

24.8 

10.3 

5.5 

2.8 

5.5 

9.7 

21.4 

12.4 


100.0 

3.4 

29.2 

7.9 

6.7 

3.4 

5.6 

6.7 

25.8 

1L2 


100.0 

14.3 

17.9 

14.3 

3.6 

1.8 

5.4 

14.3 

14.3 

14.3 


427 


338 
79 
54 
46 
26 
18 

1 
33 
40 
41 

8 
74 

7 


252 


201 
42 
37 
26 
20 


137 
37 
17 
20 

6 
10 

1 

8 
18 
20 

3 
31 

4 


Per 

cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 


Children 
foreign  born. 


100.0 
23.4 
16.0 
13.6 
7.7 
5.3 
.3 
9.8 
11.8 
12.1 


100.0 
20.9 
18.4 
12.9 
10.0 
4.0 


12.4 
10.9 
10.4 


100.0 

27.0 

12.4 

14.6 

4.4 

7.3 

.7 

5.8 

13.1 

14.6 


Num- 
ber. 


166 


133 

26 

20 

29 

15 

9 

1 

3 

12 

18 

5 

23 

5 


Per 

cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 


100.0 
19.5 
15.0 
21.8 
11.3 
6.8 
.8 
2.3 
9.0 
13.5 


100.0 
22.0 
20.3 
18.6 
10.2 
11.9 
1.7 
1.7 
5.1 
8.5 


100.0 
17.6 
10.8 
24.3 
12.2 
2.7 


2.7 
12.2 
17.6 


Na-  . 
tivity 

of 

father 

not 

re- 
port- 
ed; 
chil- 
dren 
na- 
tive. 
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one-eighth,  12.8  per  cent,  of  the  children  had  unemployed  fathers. 
Not  far  from  one-fifth,  18.6  per  cent,  had  fathers  who  were  laborers, 
and  the  same  proportion  had  fathers  who  were  skilled  or  semiskilled 
mechanics.  The  fathers  of  14.3  per  cent  were  factory  operatives,  of 
8.2  per  cent  teamsters,  drivers,  and  expressmen,  and  of  8.  per  cent 
merchants  and  peddlers.  Very  few,  only  1.6  per  cent  of  the  children, 
had  fathers  who  were  clerical  workers. 

Considerable  difference  was  found  between  girls  and  boys  in  respect 
to  the  occupations  of  the  fathers.  In  the  first  place,  the  unemploy- 
ment of  the  father  appears  to  have  had  more  effect  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  girls  than  of  boys;  although  in  general  girls  were  less  likely 
to  go  to  work  than  boys,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  girls  than  of  the 
boys  who  were  interviewed,  15.5  per  cent  as  compared  with  10.7  per 
cent,  had  unemployed  fathers.  A  considerably  larger  proportion  of 
the  fathers  of  the  girls,  too,  21.8  per  cent  as  compared  with  16.2  per 
cent,  were  laborers,  and  a  much  smaller  proportion,  13.3  per  cent  as 
compared  with  22.5  per  cent,  were  skilled  or  semiskilled  mechanics. 
A  smaller  number  of  girls  went  to  work,  however,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  number  of  girls  whose  fathers  were  laborers,  59,  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  boys.  Similarly  the  fathers  of  46  girls 
and  of  45  boys  were  factory  operatives,  making  the  proportion  for 
girls  17  per  cent  and  for  boys  only  12.4  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand 
the  much  larger  numbers  and  proportions  of  boys  whose  fathers  were 
skilled  or  semiskilled  mechanics,  merchants  or  peddlers,  and  team- 
sters, drivers,  or  expressmen  seem  to  indicate  clearly  a  decidedly 
greater  tendency  among  the  sons  than  among  the  daughters  of  men 
in  these  occupations  to  go  to  work  at  an  early  age. 

Considerable  difference  was  also  found  between  the  different 
nativity  groups,  the  native  children  of  native  parentage  having  a 
larger  proportion  of  fathers  who  were  skilled  or  semiskilled  operatives, 
those  of  foreign  parentage  a  larger  proportion  who  were  laborers,  and 
the  foreign-born  children  larger  proportions  of  fathers  who  were 
factory  operatives  and  who  were  merchants  or  peddlers.  Of  the 
native  children  of  native  parentage  approximately  one-fourth,  24.8 
per  cent,  had  fathers  who  were  skilled  or  semiskilled  mechanics,  and 
only  7.6  per  cent  had  fathers  who  were  laborers.  On  the  other  hand, 
nearly  one-fourth,  23.4  per  cent,  of  the  native  children  of  foreign 
parentage  were  children  of  laborers  and  only  16  per  cent  were  children 
of  skilled  or  semiskilled  mechanics.  The  fathers  of  nearly  as  large  a 
proportion  of  the  foreign-born  children,  15  per  cent,  as  of  the  native 
children  of  foreign  parentage  were  skilled  or  semiskilled  mechanics, 
and  the  fathers  of  a  smaller  proportion,  only  19.5  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  23.4  per  cent,  were  laborers.  But  over  one-fifth,  21.8  per 
cent,  of  the  foreign-born  children  had  fathers  who  were  factory 
operatives,  and  the  fathers  of  more  than  one-tenth,  11.3  per  cent, 
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were  merchants  or  peddlers.  Of  the  native  children  of  native 
fathers  only  one-tenth,  10.3  per  cent,  and  of  the  native  children  of 
foreign-born  fathers  only  a  little  more  than  one-eighth,  13.6  per  cent, 
were  factory  operatives.  Comparatively  few  native  children,  more- 
over, only  5.5  per  cent  of  those  whose  fathers  were  native  and  7.7  per 
cent  of  those  whose  fathers  were  foreign  born,  had  fathers  who  were 
merchants  or  peddlers. 

UNEMPLOYED  FATHERS. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  even  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  of 
unemployed  men  in  Boston  during  the  period  covered  by  this  study. 
But  the  unemployment  of  the  father  of  the  family,  like  his  desertion, 
seems  to  have  been  less  important  as  a  cause  of  the  child's  employ- 
ment than  his  death.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  about  one-eighth, 
12.8  per  cent,  of  the  interviewed  children  whose  fathers  were  living 
with  their  families  had  unemployed  fathers  at  the  time  they  went  to 
work.  Table  27  shows,  however,  that  this  proportion  was  con- 
siderably less,  only  8.8  per  cent,  among  the  children  included  in  the 
continuation-school  group. 

As  already  stated,  among  the  interviewed  children  a  considerably 
larger  proportion  of  girls  than  of  boys,  15.5  per  cent  as  compared  with 
10.7  per  cent,  had  unemployed  fathers.  But  this  difference  is 
decidedly  less,  9.5  per  cent  as  compared  with  8.3  per  cent,  among  the 
children  for  whom  continuation-school  records  were  used. 


Table  27. 


-Employment  of  father  and  sex  of  child;  compariso7i  of  children  interviewed 
with  children  in  Boston  continuation  school. 


status  of  father  and  sex  of  child. 


Children  in  Boston 
continuation  school. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Children  inter- 
viewed. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Both  sexes 

Father  living  with  family 

Employed 

Not  employed 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family 
Father's  status  not  reported 

Boys 

Father  living  with  family 

Employed 

Not  employed 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family 
Father's  status  not  reported 

Girls 

Father  living  with  family 

Employed 

N  ot  employed 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family 
Father's  status  not  reported 


3,399 


2,577 

2,350 

227 

696 

126 


2,026 


1,537 

1,409 

128 

416 

73 


1,373 


1,040 
941 

99 
280 

53 


100.0 
91.2 


100.0 

91.7 

8.3 


100.0 
90.5 
9.5 


823 


635 
554 

81 
170 

18 


364 
325 

39 
102 

11 


271 

229 

42 


100.0 
87.2 
12.8 


100.0 
89.3 
10.7 


100.0 
84.5 
15.5 
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The  proportion  of  children  who  had  unemployed  fathers,  according 
to  Table  28,  was  about  the  same  in  each  nativity  group,  though  some- 
what larger  among  the  foreign-born  children.  This  difference  was 
due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of 
foreign-born  girls  than  of  foreign-born  boys,  17.6  per  cent  as  compared 
with  8.5  per  cent,  had  unemployed  fathers.  In  fact  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  the  foreign-born  boys  than  of  any  other  group  had  fathers  who 
were  unemployed.  Among  the  native  children  of  native  fathers  the 
difference  between  the  girls  and  boys  in  this  respect  was  somewhat 
less  than  in  any  other  nativity  group.  Evidently  no  definite  conclu- 
sion can  be  drawn  as  to  the  effect  of  the  unemployment  of  their 
fathers  in  causing  the  children  of  the  different  nativity  groups  to  go 
to  work. 

Table  28. — Employment  of  father,  and  nativity  of  father  an3  child,  by  sex  of  child;  children 

interviewed. 


Status  of  father  and  sex  of  child. 


Children. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


Both  fathers 
and  children 

native. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


Fathers  foreign  born. 


Children 
native. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


Children 
foreign  born. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


Na- 
tivity 
of  fa- 
thers 
not 
re- 
port- 
ed; 
chil- 
dren 
na- 
tive. 


Both  sexes 

Father  living  with  family 

E  mployed 

Not  employed 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family 
Father's  status  not  reported 

Boys 

Father  living  with  family 

Employed 

Not  employed 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family 
Father's  status  not  reported 

Girls 

Father  living  with  family 

Employed 

Not  employed 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family 
Father's  status  not  reported 


201 


427 


635 

554 

81 

170 

18 


100.0 
87.2 
12.8 


145 

127 

18 

50 


100.0 
87.6 
12.4 


338 

297 

41 

82 

7 


100.0 
87.9 
12.1 


133 
115 

18 

28 

5 


100.0 
86.5 
13.5 


364 
325 

39 
102 

11 


100.0 
89.3 
10.7 


271 

229 

42 


100.0 
84.5 
15.5 


100.0 
88.8 
11.2 


201 

180 

21 

48 

3 


100.0 
89.6 
10.4 


100.0 

91.5 

8.5 


90 


100.0 
85.7 
14.3 


137 

117 

20 

34 

4 


100.0 
85.4 
14.6 


100.0 
82.4 
17.6 
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EMPLOYED  MOTHERS. 

Table  29  shows  that  of  the  children  whose  mothers  were  living  with 
their  families  15.8  per  cent  of  the  continuation-school  group  and  17.5 
per  cent  of  the  interviewed  group  had  mothers  who  were  gainfully 
employed.  In  both  groups  a  larger  proportion  of  girls  than  of  boys, 
among  the  interviewed  children  19.6  per  cent  as  compared  with  15.9 
per  cent,  had  employed  mothers. 
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Considerable  difference  existed,  according  to  Table  30,  in  the  tend- 
ency of  the  different  nativity  groups  as  regards  the  employment  of 
mothers  of  working  children.  It  appears  that,  in  families  of  the  chil- 
dren interviewed  where  the  father  was  native  born,  the  mother  was 
more  likely  to  have  gone  to  work  before  the  child  was  sent  into 
industry  than  in  those  where  the  father  was  foreign  born;  and  she 
was  also  more  likely  to  have  gone  to  work  first  in  the  families  where 
the  father  was  foreign  born  but  the  children  native  than  in  those  where 
both  fathers  and  children  were  foreign  born.  Of  the  children  of  native 
fathers  about  2  in  every  10,  20.3  per  cent,  had  employed  mothers,  and 
the  proportion  for  the  native  children  of  foreign-born  fathers  was 
nearly  as  high,  18.4  per  cent.  But  of  the  foreign-born  children  less 
than  1  in  10,  9.7  per  cent,  had  employed  mothers.  This  difference 
between  the  nativity  groups  is  probably  in  part  due  to  a  greater  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  mothers  whose  children  were  born  in  this  country 
to  go  to  work  themselves  rather  than  send  their  children  to  work,  but 
it  may  also  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  in  the  families  of 
recent  immigrants  the  mothers  perhaps  more  often  had  small  children 
to  care  for  at  home. 


Table  29. 


-Employment  of  mother  and  sex  of  child;  comparison  of  children  interviewed 
with  children  in  Boston  continuation  school. 


Status  of  mother  and  sex  of  child. 


Children  in  Boston 
continuation  school 


Number. 


Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Children  inter- 
viewed (Boston). 


Number. 


Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Both  sexes. 


Mother  living  with  family 

Employed 

Not  employed 

Mother  dead  or  not  living  with  family. 
Mother's  status  not  reported 


Boys. 


Mother  living  with  family 

Employed 

Not  employed 

Mother  dead  or  not  living  with  family. 
Mother's  status  not  reported 


Girls. 


Mother  h ving  with  family 

Employed 

Not  employed 

Mother  dead  or  not  living  with  family. 
Mother's  status  not  reported 


3,399 


823 


2,941 
464 

2,477 
246 
212 


100.0 
15.8 
84.2 


733 

128 

605 

45 

45 


100.0 
17.5 
82.5 


2,026 


477 


1,740 
260 

1,480 
140 
146 


100.0 
14.9 
85.1 


427 
68 

359 
23 
27 


100.0 
15.9 
84.1 


1,373 


1,201 

204 

997 

106 

66 


100.0 
17.0 
83.0 


306 
60 

246 
22 
18 


100.0 
19.6 
80.4 


The  proportion  of  girls  whose  mothers  were  employed  was  greater 
than  that  of  boys  in  each  nativity  group,  except  that  of  foreign-born 
children,  where  only  6.4  per  cent  of  the  girls  but  13.4  per  cent  of  the 
boys  had  employed  mothers.  But  among  the  native  children  of 
foreign-born  fathers  23.4  per  cent  of  the  girls  as  compared  with  only 
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14.9  per  cent  of  the  boys,  and  among  the  native  children  of  native 
fathers  over  one-fourth,  25.8  per  cent,  of  the  girls  as  compared 
with  only  17.1  per  cent  of  the  boys  had  mothers  who  were  employed. 
Evidently  in  families  where  the  children  were  native,  even  when  the 
fathers  were  foreign  born,  the  mothers  more  frequently  preceded  the 
daughters  than  the  sons  in  gainful  employment. 

Table  30. — Employment  of  mother,  by  nativity  of  father  and  child,  and  sex  of  child; 

children  interviewed. 


status  of  mother  and  sex  of  child. 


Both  sexes 

Mother  living  with  family 

Employed 

Not  employed 

Mother  dead  or  not  living  with  family 
Mother's  status  not  reported 

Boys 

Mother  living  with  family 

Employed 

Not  employed 

Mother  dead  or  not  living  with  family 
Mother's  status  not  reported 

Girls 

Mother  living  with  family 

Employed 

Not  employed 

Mother  dead  or  not  living  with  family 
Mother's  status  not  reported 


Children. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 
distii- 
bu- 
tion. 


733 

128 

605 

45 

45 


477 


427 
68 

359 
23 
27 


100.0 
17.5 
82.5 


100.0 
15.9 
84.1 


346  i. 


306 

100.0 

66 

60 

19.6 

17 

246 

80.4 

49 

22 

3 

18 



5 

Both  fathers 

and  children 

native. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 


Fathers  foreign  born. 


Children 
native. 


Num- 
ber 


427 


177 
36 

141 
8 
16 


127 


111 

19 

92 

5 

11 


100.0 
20.3 
79.7 


100.0 
17.1 
82.9 


100.0 
25.8 
74.2 


386 
71 

315 
25 
16 


252 


228 
34 

194 
14 
10 


Per 

cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 


100.0 
18.4 
81.6 


100.0 
14.9 
85.1 


158 
37 

121 
11 
6 


100.0 
23.4 
76.6 


Children 
foreign  born. 


Num- 
ber. 


166 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 


145 
14 

131 
9 
12 


76 


100.0 

9.7 

90.3 


100.0 
13.4 
86.6 


100.0 
6.4 
93.6 


Na- 
tiv- 
ity 
of 
fath- 
ers 
not 
re- 
port- 
ed: 
chU- 
dren 
na- 
tive. 


29 


22 


The  preceding  comparisons  relate  only  to  children  whose  mothers 
were  known  to  be  living  with  their  families.  Table  31,  on  the  other 
hand,  shows  that  of  all  the  interviewed  children,  including  also  those 
whose  mothers  were  dead  or  not  living  with  their  families  or  whose 
mothers'  status  was  not  known,  only  15.6  per  cent  had  employed 
mothers.  Yet  the  proportion  of  working  mothers  rose  to  25.9  per 
cent  among  the  children  whose  fathers  were  unemployed  and  to  40 
per  cent  among  the  children  whose  fathers  were  dead  or  not  living 
with  their  families.  Moreover,  the  latter  group  had  an  unusually 
large  proportion,  11.2  per  cent,  of  mothers  who  were  also  dead  or 
not  living  with  their  families,  so  that  less  than  half,  44.7  per  cent, 
of  these  fatherless  children  had  mothers  at  home  and  not  employed. 
But  of  the  children  whose  fathers  were  employed,  83.6  per  cent,  or 
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nearly  twice  as  large  a  proportion,  had  mothers  at  home  and  not 
employed.  Evidently  the  death,  desertion,  or  unemployment  of  the 
father  frequently  led  directly  to  the  employment  of  the  mother. 

Table  31. — Employment  of  mother,  by  status  of  father  and  sex  of  child;  children  inter- 
viewed. 


All 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  whose  mother?  were — 

status  of  father  and  sex  of  child. 

Fmployed. 

Not 
employed. 

Dead  or  not 

living 
with  family. 

Mother's 
status  not 
reported. 

Num-     Per 
ber.     cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.' 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.' 

S23 

128 

15.6 

605 

73.5 

45 

5.5 

45 

5.5 

Father  employed 

554 
81 

170 
18 

39 
21 
68 

7.0 
2.5.9 
40.0 

463 

59 

76 

7 

83.6 
72.8 
44.7 

25 

1 

19 

4.5 

1.2 

11.2 

27 

4.9 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family. . . 

7 
11 

4.1 

Boy 

477 

68 

14.3 

359 

75.3 

23 

4.8 

27 

5.7 

Father  employed 

325 
39 

102 
11 

25 

7 

36 

7.7 
"35.' 3' 

268 

31 

55 

5 

82.5 
'"53.' 9' 

14 
1 

8 

4.3 

18 

5.5 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family. . . 

7.8 

3 
6 

2.9 

Girls 

346 

60 

17.3 

246 

71.1 

22 

6.4 

18 

5.2 

229 
42 

68 

7 

14 
11 
32 

6.1 

"47.' i' 

195 

28 
21 

2 

8.^.2 

11 

4.8 

9 

3.9 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family. . . 

30.9 

ii 

16.2 

4 
5 

5.9 

I  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

ECONOMIC  NEED  OF  CHILD'S  WOUK. 

The  figures  which  have  been  given  relating  to  the  families  of  the 
children  tend  to  throw  some  indirect  light  upon  the  economic  need 
for  their  gainful  labor.  Upon  this  point  more  direct  evidence  is 
furnished,  however,  by  the  statements  of  the  children  themselves, 
which,  though  not  to  be  wholly  relied  upon,  probably  reflect  roughly 
the  part  played  by  poverty  in  the  transfer  of  the  young  children  of 
Boston  from  school  to  industry. 

From  one-third  to  two-fifths  of  the  children,  32.7  per  cent  of  those 
in  the  continuation-school  group  and  40.5  per  cent  of  those  in  the 
interviewed  group,  stated  that  they  had  left  school  for  economic 
reasons — that  is,  because  their  earnings  were  needed  at  home.  Table 
32  shows  also  that  a  larger  proportion  of  girls  than  of  boys  left  school 
for  this  reason.  Of  the  girls  interviewed,  indeed,  nearly  hah,  48.6 
per  cent,  left  school  for  economic  reasons.  Evidently  the  girls,  more 
generally  than  the  boys,  were  kept  in  school  unless  their  earnings 
were  actually  needed. 

Economic  need  as  a  reason  for  child  labor  appeared  to  decrease  as 
the  family's  length  of  residence  in  this  country  increased.     Table  33 
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shows,  for  example,  that  of  the  Italian  children  who  were  inter- 
viewed, nearly  two-thirds,  63.7  per  cent,  of  those  who  were  them- 
selves foreign  born  and  only  about  one-half,  50.9  per  cent,  of  those 
who  were  native  born  of  foreign  fathers,  left  school  for  economic 
reasons.  On  the  other  hand  only  about  one-third,  33.2  per  cent,  of 
the  native  children  of  fathers  from  north  and  west  Europe,  the  som-ce 
of  the  earlier  immigration,  and  but  little  more  than  one-third,  34.3 
per  cent,  of  the  native  children  of  native  fathers,  alleged  economic 
necessity  as  a  reason  for  leaving  school.  To  a  certain  extent,  how- 
ever, this  result  may  have  been  influenced  by  more  frequent  un- 
willingness on  the  part  of  native  children  of  native  fathers  to  confess 
to  economic  need  even  when  such  need  actually  existed. 

Table  32. — Reason  for  leaving  school,  by  sex;  comparison  of  children  interviewed  with 
children  in  Boston  continuation  school. 


Reason  for  leaving  school,  and  sex. 

Children  in 

Boston  continuation 

school. 

Children 

interviewed 

(Boston). 

Nimiber. 

Per  cent 

dis- 
tribution. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

dis- 
tribution. 

3,399 

100.0 

823 

100.0 

Economic  reasons  .     . .                                       

1,112 

1.846 
441 

32.7 
54.3 
13.0 

333 

408 
82 

40.5 

other  reasons 

49.6 

Reasons  not  reported 

10.0 

2,026 

100.0 

477 

100.0 

Economic  reasons 

566 

1,177 

2S3 

27.9 
58.1 
11.0 

165 
262 
50 

34.6 

Other  reasons 

54.9 

Reasons  not  reported 

10.5 

Girls 

1,373 

100.0 

346 

100.0 

Economic  reasons 

646 
669 
158 

39.8 
48.7 
11.5 

168 
146 
32 

48.6 

Other  reasons 

42.2 

Reasons  not  reported 

9.2 

In  each  group,  except  the  native  children  of  fathers  from  north  and 
west  Europe,  a  larger  proportion  of  girls  than  of  boys  gave  economic 
necessity  as  the  reason  for  leaving  school.  The  difference  between 
the  sexes  in  this  regard  is  particularly  striking  among  the  native 
children  of  native  fathers;  in  this  group  44.6  per  cent  of  the  girls  and 
only  28.3  per  cent  of  the  boys  left  school  for  this  reason. 

Economic  reasons  for  leaving  school  were  given  by  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  children  whose  fathers  were  unemployed  than  of  those 
whose  fathers  were  dead  or  not  living  with  their  families,  77.8  per 
cent  as  compared  with  53.5  per  cent.  Table  34  shows  also  that  chil- 
dren of  foreign  parentage  gave  this  reason  as  often  as  those  of  native 
parentage  when  their  fathers  were  unemployed,  but  more  often,  in 
56.4  per  cent  of  the  cases  as  compared  with  52  per  cent,  when  their 
fathers  were  dead  or  not  living  with  their  families. 
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Table  33. 


-Reason  for  leaving  school,  by  nationality  of  father  and  nativity  and  sex  of 
child;  children  interviewed. 


All 
chU- 
dren. 

Children  who  left  school  because  of— 

Nationality  of  father  and  nativitj'  and  sex  of  child. 

Economic 
reasons. 

Other 
reasons. 

Reasons  not 
reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Both  sexes 

823 

333 

40.5 

408 

49.6 

82 

10.0 

201 

427 

235 
161 
74 
162 
106 
56 
30 
166 

23 
6 

17 
135 

91 

44 
8 

29 

69 
167 

78 
54 
24 
78 
54 
24 
11 
89 

6 

34.3 
39.1 

33.2 
33.5 
32.4 

48.1 
50.9 
42.9 

'  "53.6' 

111 
215 

127 
83 
44 
72 
45 
27 
16 
65 

16 
6 
10 

44 
29 
15 
5 
17 

55.2 
50.4 

54.0 
51.6 
59.5 
44.4 
42.5 
48.2 

"39."2" 

21 

45 

30 

24 
6 

12 
7 
5 
3 

12 

1 

10  4 

Fathers  foreign  born  and  cliildren  native 

10  5 

Fathers'  nationalities: 

12  8 

Irish 

14  9 

Other 

8  1 

South  and  east  Europe 

7  4 

Italian 

6.6 

Other 

8  9 

Other 

7  2 

Fathers'  nationalities: 

North  and  west  Europe 

Irish 

Other  ...           

6 

80 
58 
22 
3 
8 

'  '59.'3" 
63.7 

""32."6" 
31.9 

1 

11 
4 

7 

South  and  east  Europe 

8.1 

Italian 

4  4 

Other 

Other 

Nativity  of  fathers  not  reported;  children  native 

4 

Boys 

477 

165 

34.6 

262 

54.9 

50 

10  5 

Both  fathers  and  children  native 

127 
252 

147 
96 
51 
85 
51 
34 
20 
76 

18 
5 
13 
57 
34 
23 
1 
22 

36 
91 

49 
32 
17 
36 
21 
15 
6 
34 

3 

28.3 
36.1 

33.3 
33.3 
33.3 
42.4 
41.2 



44.7 

77 
134 

82 
51 
31 
41 
24 
17 
11 
37 

14 
5 
9 

22 

13 
9 
1 

14 

60.6 
53.2 

55.8 
53.1 
60.8 
48.2 
47.1 

""■is."  7' 

14 
27 

16 
13 
3 
8 
6 
2 
3 
5 

1 

11.0 

Fflthprq  forpifm  hnrn  and  children  nativp. 

10  7 

Fathers' nationalities: 

North  and  west  Europe . 

10  9 

Irish 

13  5 

Other 

5  9 

South  and  east  Europe 

9  4 

Italian 

11  8 

Other 

Other 

Beth  fathers  and  children  foreign  born 

6  6 

Fathers'  nationalities: 

North  and  west  Europe 

Irish 

Other 

3 
31 

19 
12 

"hi'l' 

"38.*6' 

1 
4 
2 
2 

South  and  east  Europe 

7  0 

ItaUan 

Other 

Other 

Nativity  of  fathers  not  reported;  children  native 

4 

4 

Girls 

346 

168 

48.6 

146 

42.2 

32 

9  2 

Both  fathers  and  children  native 

74 
175 

88 
65 
23 
77 
55 
22 
10 
90 

5 

1 

4 

78 

57 

21 

7 

7 

33 
76 

29 
22 
7 
42 
33 
9 
5 
55 

3 

44.6 
43.4 

33.0 
33.8 

"54.'5" 
60.0 

34 

81 

45 
32 
13 
31 
21 
10 
5 
28 

2 
1 
1 
22 
16 
6 
4 
3 

45.9 
46.3 

51.1 
49.2 

38.2 

7 
18 

14 
11 
3 

4 

1 
3 

9  5 

Fathers  foreign  born  and  children  native 

10.3 

Fathers'  nationalities: 

North  and  west  Europe 

15  9 

Irish 

16.9 

Other 

South  and  east  Europe 

6  2 

Italian 

1  8 

Other 

Other 

Both  fathers  and  children  foreign  born 

31.1 

7 

7  8 

Fathers'  nationalities: 

North  and  west  Europe 

Other 

3 

49 

39 

10 

3 

4 

"62."  8' 
68.4 

South  and  east  Europe 

28.2 
28.1 

7 
2 
5 

9  0 

ItaUan 

3  5 

Other 

Other 

Nativity  of  fathers  not  reported;  children  native 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 
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The  contrast  between  girls  and  boys  on  this  point  is  shown  in 
Tables  35  and  36,  which  give  the  proportions  of  each  sex  among  the 
children  whose  fathers  and  among  those  whose  mothers  were  em- 
ployed, unemployed,  or  dead  or  not  living  with  their  families.  Of  all 
the  children  whose  fathers  were  unemployed  only  51.9  per  cent  were 
girls,  yet  of  those  with  unemployed  fathers  who  gave  economic 
reasons  for  leaving  school  54  per  cent  were  girls.  Similarly,  of  all 
the  children  whose  fathers  were  dead  or  not  living  with  their  families 
only  40  per  cent  were  girls,  yet  of  the  children  of  this  group  who  gave 
economic  reasons  for  leaving  school  42.9  per  cent  were  girls. *^  Table 
36  shows  that,  although  of  all  the  children  whose  mothers  were  em- 
ployed only  46.9  per  cent  were  girls,  of  those  with  employed  mothers 
who  gave  economic  reasons  for  leaving  school  52.1  per  cent  were 
girls.  That  girls  were  more  likely  than  boys  to  leave  school  only 
because  of  economic  necessity  is  again  shown  in  the  fact  that,  although 
only  42  per  cent  of  all  the  children  were  girls,  of  those  who  stated 
that  they  left  school  for  economic  reasons  50.5  per  cent  were  girls. 

Table  34 — Reason  for  leaving  school,  by  status  and  nativity  of  father;  children  inter- 
viewed. 


AU 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  who  left  school  because  of— 

Status  and  nativity  of  father. 

Economic 
reasons. 

other 
reasons. 

Reasons  not 
reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.a 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.o 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.a 

Total.                     

823 

333 

40.5 

408 

49.6 

82 

10.0 

Father  employed 

554 
81 

170 
IS 

176 

63 

91 

3 

31.8 
77.8 
53.5 

323 

16 

63 

6 

111 

58.3 
19.8 
37.1 

55.2 

55 
2 

16 
9 

9.9 

Father  not  employed 

2.5 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family . 

9.4 

Father's  status  not  reported 

Father  native 

201 

69 

34.3 

21 

10.4 

Father  employed 

127 
18 
50 
6 

30 
13 
26 

23.6 
"52.'6' 

81 
5 

22 
3 

63.8 

16 

12.6 

Father  not  employed 

44.0 

2 
3 

4.0 

Father  foreign  born 

593 

256 

43.2 

280 

47.2 

57 

9.6 

Father  employed 

412 
59 

110 
12 

145 

46 

62 

3 

35.2 
78.0 
56.4 

229 

11 

37 

3 

55.6 
18.6 
33.6 

38 
2 

11 
6 

9.2 

Father  not  employed 

3.4 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

10.0 

Father's  status  not  reported 

Nativity  of  father  not  reported 

29 

8 

17 

4 

Father  employed 

15 
4 
10 

1 
4 
3 

13 

1 

Father  not  employed 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family 

4 

3 

a  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

<3  Table  35  also  shows,  in  another  way,  the  fact  already  mentioned  that  the  unemployment  of  the  father 
seems  more  often  to  have  been  a  cause  of  the  employment  of  the  girl  than  of  the  boy.  For,  although  only 
42  per  cent  of  all  the  children  interviewed  were  girls,  51.9  per  cent  of  those  whose  fathers  were  unemployed 
were  girls. 
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Table  35. — Sex,  by  reason  for  leaving  school,  and  status  of  father;  children  intervieued. 


Reason  for  leaving  school  and  status  of  father. 


Children. 


Boys. 


Number.   Per  cent.' 


Girls. 


Number.  Per  cent.* 


AU  reasons. 


Father  employed 

Father  not  employed , 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family. 
Father's  status  not  reported , 


Economic  reasons. 


Father  employed 

Father  not  employed 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family. 
Father's  status  not  reported , 


Other  reasons. 


Father  employed 

Father  not  employed 

Father  dead  or  not  livmg  with  family. 
Father's  status  not  reported 


Reasons  not  reported . 


Father  employed 

Father  not  employed 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family . 
Father's  status  not  reported 


823 


477 


58.0 


554 
81 

170 
18 


325 
39 

102 
11 


58.7 
48.1 
60.0 


333 


49.5 


176 

63 

91 

3 


408 


323 

16 

63 

6 


46.6 
46.0 
57.1 


64.7 
'66.'7' 


82 


61.8 


346 


229 
42 


32 


42.0 


41.3 
51.9 
40.0 


50.5 


53.4 
54.0 
42.9 


35.3 
33.' 3 


39.0 
38.2 


1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 
Table  36. — Sex,  by  reason  for  leaving  school,  and  status  of  mother;  children  interviewed. 


Reason  for  leaving  school  and  status  of  mother. 


Children. 


Boys. 


Nimiber.  Per  cent.^ 


Girls. 


Number.  :Per  cent.' 


All  reasons 

Mother  employed 

Mother  not  employed 

Mother  dead  or  not  living  with  family . . 
Mother's  status  not  reported 

Economic  reasons 

Mother  employed 

Mother  not  employed 

Mother  dead  or  not  living  with  family . . 
Mother's  status  not  reported 

Other  reasons 

Mother  employed 

Mother  not  employed 

Mother  dead  or  not  Uving  with  famjly . . . 
Mother's  status  not  reported 

Reasons  not  reported 

Mother  employed 

Mother  not  employed 

Mother  dead  or  not  living  with  family. . 
Mother's  status  not  reported 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50 


823 


128 

605 

45 

45 


333 


73 

234 

16 

10 


408 


43 

322 

25 

18 


359 
23 
27 


165 


35 

117 

6 

7 


27 

209 

15 

11 


50 


53.1 
59.3 


49.5 


47.9 
50.0 


61.0 


346 


60 

246 

22 

18 


38 

117 

10 

3 


16 

113 

10 

7 


42.0 


46.9 
40.7 


52.1 
50.0 


35.8 
35."  i 


39.0 
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The  next  questions  whicli  arise  relate  to  the  child's  relationship  to 
the  school,  to  the  age  at  which  he  left,  the  amount  of  schooltime 
lost  between  leaving  and  going  to  work,  whether  or  not  he  began 
work  during  a  vacation  period,  his  specific  reason  for  leaving,  the 
grade  he  had  completed,  and  whether  he  was  in  a  higher  grade  than 
normal,  a  normal  grade,  or  a  grade  lower  than  normal  for  his  age. 
In  considering  these  subjects  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  more 
detailed  data  in  this  study  relate  to  the  group  of  children  interviewed, 
about  three-fourths  of  whom,  as  compared  with  less  than  a  third  of 
all  children  taking  out  certificates,  were  less  than  14^  years  of  age 
when  they  went  to  work.  About  19  out  of  20  of  these  children, 
indeed,  went  to  work  before  they  were  15.  Even  among  the  children 
included  in  the  continuation-school  group,  furthermore,  a  somewhat 
larger  proportion  took  out  certificates  when -under  15  years  of  age 
than  among  all  those  who  took  out  certificates.** 

AGE  AT  LEAVING  SCHOOL. 

Naturally,  because  of  the  differences  in  age  at  going  to  work,  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  interviewed  children  than  of  those  included 
in  the  continuation-school  group  left  school  when  less  than  15  years 
of  age.  Table  37  shows,  indeed,  that  95.2  per  cent  of  the  inter- 
viewed children  left  school  before  they  were  15,  and  18.7  per  cent  of 
them  before  they  were  14.  A  larger  proportion  of  girls  than  of  boys, 
21.4  per  cent  as  compared  with  16.8  per  cent,  left  school  before  the 
age  of  14.  Even  of  the  children  in  the  continuation-school  group 
274,  or  8.1  per  cent,  left  school  when  under  14 — 44,  or  1.3  per  cent, 
when  under  13^  years  of  age.  In  this  group,  too,  girls  showed  a 
greater  tendency  than  boys  to  leave  school  early. 

Children  whose  fathers  were  dead  or  not  living  with  their  families 
showed  a  tendency  to  leave  school,  as  well  as  to  go  to  work,  *^  younger 
than  those  from  normal  families.  Although  in  some  cases  the  death 
of  the  father  or  his  separation  from  the  family  may  have  occurred 
when  the  child  was  over  15  and  caused  his  employment  at  this  later 
age.  Table  38  shows  that,  in  the  group  of  children  for  whom  con- 
tinuation-school records  were  used,  63.1  per  cent  of  those  whose 
fathers  alone  were  dead  or  not  living  with  their  families,  as  compared 
with  56.5  per  cent  of  those  whose  parents  were  living  together,  left 

"  See  Table  17,  p .  84.  «  See  pp .  89 ,  91 . 
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school  before  they  were  15.  Moreover,  about  1  in  10,  10.8  per  cent, 
of  the  fatherless  children,  as  compared  with  only  7.6  per  cent  of  the 
children  from  normal  families,  left  school  when  under  14 — 20  per  cent 
before  they  were  13^  years  of  age.  A  similar  tendency  to  go  to  work 
comparatively  early  is  shown  among  the  children  both  of  whose 
parents  were  dead  or  not  Uving  with  their  families. 

Table  37. — Age  at  leaving  school,  by  sex;  comparison  of  children  interviewed  with  children 

in  Boston  continuation  school. 


Children  in  Boston 
continuation  school. 

Children  inter- 
viewed (Boston). 

Age  at  leaving  school  and  sex. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

3,399 

100.0 

823 

100.0 

Under  14.                               

274 

1,657 

1,125 

142 

201 

8.1 

48.7 

33.1 

4.2 

5.9 

154 

630 

38 

1 

18.7 

76.5 

4.6 

.1 

2,026 

100.0 

477 

100.0 

Under  14.                   

133 
938 
711 
105 
139 

6.6 

46.3 

35.1 

5.2 

6.9 

80 
373 
23 

1 

16.8 

78.2 

15,  under  16  .      .          

4.8 

.2 

Girls 

1,373 

100.0 

346 

100.0 

Under  14.                             

141 

719 

414 

37 

62 

10.3 

52.4 

30.2 

2.7 

4.5 

74 

257 

15 

21.4 

74.3 

4.3 

Table  38. — Age  at  leaving  school,  by  family  status;  children  in  Boston  continuation 

school. 


p 

Family  status. 

Total. 

Childrenleaving  school  at  specified  age. 

Children 

not 
leaving 
school. 

Under 
13i. 

13i  under 
14. 

14  under 
15. 

15  under 
16. 

Not 
reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 

3,399 

44 

1.3 

230 

6.8 

1,657 

48.7 

1,125 

33.1 

142 

4.2 

201 

5.9 

Parents  living   to- 
gether   

2,263 
600 
150 

96 

290 

26 

12 

1 

2 

3 

1.1 
2.0 

0.7 

2.1 
1.0 

147 
53 
12 

6 

12 

6.5 

8.8 
8.0 

6.3 

4.1 

1,107 
314 
69 

57 

110 

48.9 
52.3 
46.0 

59.4 

37.9 

773 
169 

54 

24 
105 

34.2 
28.2 
36.0 

25.0 

36.2 

69 

20 

5 

3 

45 

3.0 
3.3 
3.3 

3.1 

15.5 

141 
32 

9 

4 
15 

6.2 

Father  dead  or  not 

living  with  family. 
Mother  dead  or  not 

living  with  family. 
Both  parents  dead 

or  not  Uving  with 

family 

5.3 

6.0 

4.2 

Status  of  one  or  both 
parents  notreport- 
ed 

5.2 

49470°— 22- 
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SCHOOLTIME  LOST. 

If  a  child  became  14  during  a  vacation,  however,  he  may  have  left 
school  before  that  age  without  any  violation  of  the  compulsory- 
attendance  law.  Of  much  greater  significance,  therefore,  than 
whether  or  not  he  left  school  before  he  was  14  is  the  length  of  the  period 
during  the  school  term  between  the  date  of  his  leaving  school  and 
the  date  of  his  going  to  work.  This  interval  between  leaving  school 
and  going  to  work  usually  meant**'  time  lost  which,  according  to 
law,  should  have  been  spent  in  school. 

Table  39. — Amount  of  school  time  lost,  by  nativity  of  father  and  nativity  and  sex  oj 

child;  children  interviewed. 


Children. 

Total. 

Both 
fathers 

and 
children 
native. 

Fathers  foreign  born. 

School  time  lost  and  sex  of  child. 

Children 
native. 

Children 
foreign  born. 

Nativity 

of 

fathers 

not 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution 

reported; 
children 
native. 

All  children 

823 

100.0 

201 

100.0 

427 

100.0 

166 

100.0 

29 

Children  who  lost  during  interval  be- 
tween leaving  school  and  going  to 
work  specified  amount  of  school  time 
(interval  wholly  or  partly  during 
school  term) 

1600 
341 
258 
135 

77 
28 
18 

223 

72.9 
41.4 
31.3 
16.4 
9.4 
3.4 
2.2 

27.1 

157 
88 
69 
32 
18 
11 
8 

44 

78.1 

43.8 

34.3 

15.9 

9.0 

5.5 

4.0 

21.9 

296 

168 

128 

70 

42 

11 

5 

131 

69.3 

39.3 

30.0 

16.4 

9.8 

2.6 

1.2 

30.7 

a  124 
75 
48 
25 
14 
4 
5 

42 

74.7 

45.2 

28.9 

15.1 

8.4 

2.4 

3.0 

25.3 

23 

10 

One  week  or  more 

13 

1  week  under  1  month 

8 

1  month  under  3  months. . ; 

3 

3  months  under  6  months.. 

2 

6  months  or  over 

Children  v/ith  interval  entirely  during 
vacation 

6 

Boys 

477 

100.0 

127 

100.0 

252 

100.0 

76 

100.0 

22 

Children  who  lost  during  interval  be- 
tween leaving  school  and  going  to 
work  specifiedamountofschooltime 
(interval  wholly  or  partly  during 
school  term) 

a  355 

222 

132 

78 

38 

10 

6 

122 

74.4 

46.5 

27.7 

16.4 

8.0 

2.1 

1.3 

25.6 

100 

62 

38 

23 

8 

5 

2 

27 

78.7 

48.8 

29.9 

18.1 

6.3 

3.9 

1.6 

21.3 

180 
112 
68 
38 
24 
3 
3 

72 

71.4 
44.4 
27.0 
15.1 
9.5 
1.2 
1.2 

28.6 

a  58 

39 

18 

12 

4 

1 

1 

18 

76.3 
51.3 
23.7 
15.8 
5.3 
1.3 
1.3 

23.7 

17 

None  or  less  than  1  week 

9 

One  week  or  more 

8 

1  week  under  1  month 

5 

1  month  under  3  months... 

2 

3  months  under  6  months 

1 

6  months  or  over 

Children  with  interval  entirely  during 
vacation 

5 

Girls 

346 

100.0 

74 

100.0 

175 

100.0 

90 

100.0 

7 

Children  who  lost  during  interval  be- 
tween leaving  school  and  going  to 
work  specified  amount  of  schooltime 
(interval  wholly  or  partly  during 
school  term). .  .  . 

245 
119 
126 
57 
39 
18 
12 

101 

70.8 
34.4 
36.4 
16.5 
11.3 
5.2 
3.5 

29.2 

57 

26 

31 

9 

10 

6 

6 

17 

77.0 
35.1 
41.9 
12.2 
13.5 
8.1 
8.1 

23.0 

116 

56 
60 
32 

18 
8 
2 

59 

66.3 
32.0 
34.3 
18.3 
10.3 
4.6 
1.1 

33.7 

66 
36 
30 
13 
10 
3 
4 

24 

73.3 
40.0 
33.3 
14.4 
11.1 
3.3 
4.4 

26.7 

6 

None  or  less  than  1  week 

1 

One  week  or  more 

5 

1  week  under  1  month 

3 

1  month  under  3  months 

1 

3  months  under  6  months 

1 

6  months  or  over 

Children  with  interval  entirely  during 
vacation 

1 

o  Including  1  boy  for  whom  amount  of  schooltime  lost  was  not  reported. 

<6  In  some  cases  the  children  may  have  obtained  special  home  permits.    See  pp.  2  and  364. 
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Nearly  one-third  of  the  interviewed  children,  31.3  per  cent,  lost 
one  week  or  more  of  schooltime  during  their  transfer  from  school 
to  work.  This  proportion,  as  shown  in  Table  39,  was  even  higher, 
34.3  per  cent,  among  the  native  children  of  native  fathers,  and  was 
lowest,  28.9  per  cent,  among  the  foreign-born  children.  Less  than  a 
month  was  lost  by  16.4  per  cent  of  the  children,  but  nearly  one  tenth, 
9.4  per  cent,  lost  from  one  to  three  months,  3.4  per  cent  from  three  to 
six  months,  and  2.2  per  cent  six  months  or  more. 

More  girls  than  boys  lost  schooltime,  for  of  the  girls  over  one- 
third,  36.4  per  cent,  and  of  the  boys  only  27.7  per  cent  had  an 
interval  of  one  week  or  more  between  leaving  school  and  going  to 
work.  The  girls,  moreover,  lost  larger  amounts  of  time  for,  though 
the  proportion  of  girls  who  lost  one  week  but  under  one  month  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  boys,  11.3  per  cent  of  the  girls  as  com- 
pared with  8  per  cent  of  the  boys  lost  from  one  to  three  months, 
5.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  2.1  per  cent  of  the  boys  lost  from 
three  to  six  months,  and  3.5  per  cent  as  compared  with  1.3  per  cent 
of  the  boys  lost  six  months  or  more.  This  loss  of  time  was  even 
greater  among  the  native  girls  whose  fathers  were  also  native  than 
among  those  whose  fathers  were  foreign  born  or  among  the  foreign- 
born  girls.  Over  two-fifths,  41.9  per  cent,  of  the  native  girls  whose 
fathers  were  native  lost  a  week  or  more,  and  considerably  more  than 
one-fourth,  29.7  per  cent,  lost  a  month  or  more  of  schooltime  during 
the  transition  from  school  to  work. 

SEASON  AND  MONTH  OF  GOING  TO  WORK. 

At  the  time  of  this  study  promotions  in  the  Boston  schools  took 
place  only  in  June,  and,  therefore,  children  who  went  to  work  at 
any  time  during  the  school  year  either  did  so  without  having  finished 
the  grade  which  they  had  last  begun,  or  else  had  failed  to  attend 
school  as  required  by  law.  Yet,  according  to  Table  40,  nearly 
three-fourths,  72.8  per  cent,  of  the  children  interviewed  went  to  work 
during  the  school  year.  As  the  school  year  constitutes  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  calendar  year  this  means  that  nearly,  though  not 
quite,  as  many  children  took  their  first  positions  during  a  school 
term  as  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  dates  of  taking  positions  had 
been  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year. 

Nevertheless,  these  children  did  go  to  work  somewhat  more  fre- 
quently during  the  summer  vacation  than  at  other  times,  for  a  lit- 
tle over  one-fourth  of  them,  27.2  per  cent,  took  their  first  regular 
positions  during  this  period.  But  even  this  slightly  greater  tendency 
to  go  to  work  during  the  summer  than  at  any  other  time  showed  itself 
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entirely  among  the  girls,  of  whom  29.8  per  cent  went  to  work  at  that 
season  as  compared  with  almost  exactly  one-fourth,  25.4  per  cent,  of 
the  boys.  In  all  the  nativity  groups,  except  the  Irish,  the  girls 
were  more  likely  than  were  the  boys  to  take  their  first  positions  dur- 
ing a  summer  vacation. 

Table  40. — Time  of  securing  first  regular  position,  by  nationality  of  father,  and  nativity 
and  sex  of  child;  children  interviewed. 


All 
children. 

Children  who  went  to  work — 

Nationality  of  father,  nativity  and  sex  of  child. 

During      summer 
vacation. 

At  some  other  time. 

Number. 

Per  cent.' 

Number. 

Percent." 

Both  sexes 

823 

224 

27.2 

599 

72  8 

Both  fathers  and  children  native 

201 

2  427 

222 

161 

61 
204 
106 

98 
166 

21 
6 

15 
145 

91 

54 

29 

44 

131 

74 

51 

23 

57 

30 

27 

42 

5 

3 

2 

37 

20 

17 

7 

21.9 
30.7 
33.3 
31,7 
37.7 
27.9 
28.3 
27.6 
25.3 

157 
2  296 

148 

110 
38 

147 
76 
71 

124 
16 
3 
13 

108 
71 
37 
22 

78  1 

69.3 
66.7 
68  3 

Fathers  of  English-speaking  nationalities 

Irish 

Other 

62  3 

Fathers  of  non-EngUsh  speaking  nationalities 

Italian ■ 

72.1 
71  7 

Other 

72  4 

Both  fathers  and  children  foreign  born 

74  7 

Fathers  of  Enghsh-speaMng  nationaUties 

Irish 

Other 

Fathers  of  non-EngUsh  speaking  nationalities 

ItaUan 

25.5 
22.0 
31.5 

74.5 
78  0 

Other 

68  5 

Nativity  offathers  not  reported;  children  native 

Boys 

477 

121 

25.4 

356 

74  6 

Both  fathers  and  children  native 

127 
^252 

137 
96 
41 

114 
51 
63 
76 
15 
5 
10 
61 
34 
27 
22 

26 

72 

45 

31 

14 

27 

11 

16 

18 

4 

2 

2 

14 

7 

7 

5 

20.5 
28.6 
32.8 
32.3 

101 
2  180 
92 
65 
27 
87 
40 
47 
58 
11 
3 
8 
47 
27 
20 
17 

79  5 

Fathers  foreign  born  and  children  native 

71  4 

Fathers  of  English-speaking  nationalities 

Irish 

67.2 
67  7 

Other 

Fathers  of  non-EngUsh  speaking  nationalities 

Italian 

23.7 
21.6 
25.4 
23.7 

"76.' 3 

78  4 

Other 

74  6 

Both  fathers  and  children  foreign  born 

76  3 

Fathers  of  English-speaking  nationalities 

Irish 

Other 

Fathers  of  non-English  speaking  nationaUties 

Italian 

23.0 

77.0 

Other 

Nativity  offathers  not  reported;  children  native. 

Girls 

346 

103 

29.8 

243 

70  2 

Both  fathers  and  children  native 

74 

175 

85 

65 

20 

90 

65 

35 

90 

6 

1 

5 

84 

57 

27 

7 

18 
59 
29 
20 
9 

30 
19 
11 
24 
1 
1 

24.3 
33.7 
34.1 
30.8 

56 
116 
56 
45 
11 
60 
36 
24 
66 
5 

75  7 

Fathers  foreign  born  and  children  native... 

66  3 

Fathers  of  English-speaking  nationaUties 

Irish 

65.9 
69  2 

Other 

Fathers  of  non-English  speaking  nationaUties 

ItaUan 

33.3 
34.5 

66.7 
65  5 

Other 

Both  fathers  and  children  foreign  born 

26.7 

73  3 

Fathers  of  EngUsh-speaking  nationaUties 

Irish 

Other 

5 

61 

44 

17 

5 

Fathers  of  non-EngUsh  speaking  nationaUties 

ItaUan 

23 
13 
10 
2 

27.4 
22.8 

72.6 
77  2 

Other 

Nativity  of  fathers  not  reported;  children  native 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

*  Including  one  boy  the  nationaUty  of  whose  father  was  not  specified. 
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Taking  both  sexes  together,  however,  the  native  children  of  foreign- 
born  fathers,  and  particularly  the  Irish,  were  more  likely  to  go  to 
work  during  the  vacation  period  than  were  the  foreign-born  children 
and  decidedly  more  so  than  the  native  children  of  native  fathers. 
Of  the  native  children  of  foreign-born  fathers  30.7  per  cent,  of  the 
foreign-born  children  25.3  per  cent,  and  of  the  native  children  of 
native  fathers  only  21.9  per  cent  went  to  work  during  a  summer 
vacation.  Of  the  native  children  of  foreign-born  fathers  of  English- 
speaking  nationalities,  indeed,  one-third,  33  per  cent,  instead  of  only 
the  one-fourth  which  would  be  expected  if  the  dates  of  going  to  work 
were  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year,  went  to  work  during 
the  vacation  period. 

Table  41. — Time  of  securing  first  regular  position,  by  status  of  father  and  sex  of  child; 

children  interviewed. 


Status  of  father  and  sex  of  child. 


Both  sexes . 


Father  employed — 

Father  not  employed 

Father  dead  or  not  living  with  family. 
Father's  status  not  reported 


Boys. 


Father  employed 

Father  not  employed 

Father  dead  or  not  Uving  with  family. 
Father's  status  not  reported 


Girls. 


Father  employed 

Father  not  employed 

Father  dead  or  not  Uving  with  familJ^ 
Father's  status  not  reported 


All 
children. 


823 


554 
81 

170 
18 


325 
39 

102 
11 


346 


Children  who  went  to  work. 


During  summer 
vacation. 


Number. 


159 
17 
44 
4 


103 


229 

42 

68 

7 


Per  cent.i 


27.2 


28.7 
21.0 
25.9 


25.4 


26.8 


24.5 


29.8 


27.9 


At  some  other  time. 


Nima.ber. 


395 
64 

126 
14 


356 


238 
34 

77 
7 


157 

30 

49 

7 


Per  cent.i 


72.8 


71.3 
79.0 
74.1 


74.6 

73.2 
"75.' 5 


70.2 
68.6 

'72.' i 


1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

The  fact  that  even  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  native  children  of 
native  fathers  seem  to  have  taken  their  first  positions  during  the  long 
summer  vacation  is  primarily  due  to  the  small  proportion,  20.5  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  of  this  group  who  went  to  work  during  that  period. 
Nevertheless  the  girls,  instead  of  counteracting  the  tendency  of  the 
boys,  showed  a  trifle  less  than  the  expected  percentage,  24.3  per  cent, 
going  to  work  during  the  summer  vacation.  No  other  group  shows 
so  large  a  proportion  who  went  to  work  at  some  time  during  the  school 
term  or  during  short  vacations.  It  might  be  surmised  that  this  was 
due  to  a  greater  tendency  among  native  children  of  native  parentage 
to  take  a  vacation  during  the  summer  and  wait  until  autumn,  when 
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they  would  otherwise  be  obhged  to  return  to  the  school  room,  be- 
fore securing  positions.  American-born  parents  are  often  said  to  be 
more  indulgent  toward  their  children  than  foreign-born  parents,  and 
it  has  already  been  shown  that,  according  to  the  child's  statement 
of  his  reasons  for  leaving  school,  economic  pressure  was  more  common 
in  the  families  where  the  father  was  foreign  born.  But,  as  will  be 
seen  later,  it  appears  to  be  due,  primarily,  not  to  this  cause  but  to  a 
greater  tendency  on  the  part  of  native  children  of  native  parentage, 
particularly  boys,  to  go  to  work  in  the  spring  before  school  has 
closed. ^^ 

Children  whose  fathers  were  unemployed  were,  naturally,  more 
likely  to  go  to  work  during  the  school  year  than  those  whose  fathers 
were  employed.  Table  41  shows  that  only  21  per  cent  of  the  children 
of  unemployed  fathers,  as  compared  with  28.7  per  cent  of  the  children 
of  employed  fathers,  took  their  first  positions  during  a  summer  vaca- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  of  the  children  whose  fathers  were  dead 
or  not  living  with  their  families  practically  as  large  a  proportion, 
25.9  per  cent,  went  to  work  during  a  summer  vacation  period  as 
would  be  expected  if  the  fact  that  school  was  in  session  had  no  in- 
fluence whatever.  It  may  be  that  the  economic  stress  caused  by 
unemployment  is  more  immediately  pressing  than  that  caused  by 
the  death  or  desertion  of  the  father  which  in  many  cases,  doubtless, 
had  occurred  some  time  before  the  child  became  of  age  to  work. 

That  many  children  who  did  not  go  to  work  during  the  summer 
took  positions  soon  after  school  had  begun  in  September,  apparently 
to  avoid  going  back  to  school,  appears  clearly  in  Table  42,  which 
gives  the  number  and  proportion  of  children  going  to  work  in  each 
month  of  the  summer  vacation  and  in  each  month  of  the  school  term. 
As  June  and  September  belong  in  part  to  the  vacation  and  in  part  to 
the  school  period,  these  two  months  appear  in  each  list.  Yet  during 
the  school  term  part  of  September  a  larger  number  of  children  went 
to  work  than  during  any  other  complete  month  except  June.  About 
one-eighth,  12.9  per  cent,  of  the  interviewed  children  went  to  work 
in  September  after  school  had  opened,  whereas  only  13.1  per  cent 
went  to  work  during  the  entire  month  of  June,  both  before  and 
after  the  closing  of  school.  If  the  numbers  of  children  who  went  to 
work  in  September  both  before  and  after  school  opened  are  added,  it 
is  found  that  not  far  from  one-fifth,  17.4  per  cent,  of  all  the  children 
went  to  work  in  that  month  alone. ** 

*^  See  Table  42,  pp.  112-113. 

a  For  the  children  who  were  interviewed,  first  regular  position  means  the  first  position  held  after 
leaving  school,  regardless  of  certification;  the  large  number  of  children  going  to  work  in  September  can 
not,  therefore,  be  a  reflection  of  any  peculiarity  in  the  employment-certificate  records  but  must  repre- 
sent the  actual  fact. 
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After  September  and  June,  May  had  the  largest  number  of  children 
going  to  work,  10.4  per  cent,  and  April  came  next  with  9.8  per  cent, 
precisely  the  same  proportion  as  went  to  work  after  school  had  closed 
in  June.  Many  children,  apparently,  left  school  shortly  before  the 
end  of  the  session  in  order  to  secure  the  better  positions  before  the 
closing  of  the  schools  released  other  applicants.  During  November 
and  the  three  winter  months — December,  January,  and  Februar}'" — 
fewer  children  went  to  work  than  during  any  other  month  except 
August,  which  was  even  less  popular  for  entering  industry  than  either 
December  or  February.  Evidently  the  children  who  did  not  go  to 
work  during  the  early  part  of  the  vacation  were  likely  to  wait  until 
after  school  had  begun  in  September. 

The  girls  showed  an  even  greater  tendency  than  the  boys  to  go  to 
work  rather  than  return  to  school  in  the  fall.  Of  the  girls  15.6  per 
cent  and  of  the  boys  only  10.9  per  cent  went  to  work  in  September 
after  school  had  opened.  The  girls,  however,  showed  much  less  tend- 
ency than  the  boys  to  leave  school  for  work  during  April  and  May, 
the  two  months  during  which  almost  exactly  one-fourth,  24.9  per  cent, 
of  the  boys  took  their  first  positions.  In  part  this  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  spring  more  opportunities,  especially  for  outdoor 
work,  are  opened  to  boys  than  to  girls.  In  part  it  may  be  due  to 
more  pronounced  cases  of  ''spring  fever"  among  boys  than  among 
girls. 

The  tendency  to  leave  school  for  work  in  April  and  May  was  de- 
cidedly more  pronounced  among  the  children  of  native  than  among 
those  of  foreign-born  fathers  and  also  more  pronounced  among  the 
boys  than  among  the  girls  whose  fathers  were  native.  Among  these 
girls,  moreover,  the  movement  into  industry  seems  to  have  begun  in 
March,  when  10.8  per  cent  of  them  went  to  work,  to  have  fallen  to  6.8 
per  cent  in  April,  and  to  have  risen  again  to  12.2  per  cent  in  May. 
But  30  per  cent  of  the  boys  whose  fathers  were  native  went  to  work 
in  April  and  May  alone,  and  not  far  from  half,  45  per  cent,  of  them 
went  to  work  during  the  four  months  from  February  to  May,  inclu- 
sive. Of  the  boys  whose  fathers  were  foreign  born,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  34.5  per  cent,  or  very  few  more  than  would  be  expected  if 
the  dates  of  going  to  work  were  evenly  distributed  tlu'oughout  the 
year,  went  to  work  during  these  four  months.  The  Russian  Jewish 
children,  indeed,  seem  to  have  entirely  resisted  this  tendency  to  leave 
school  for  work  in  large  numbers  in  the  spring;  they  showed,  more- 
over, less  tendency  than  any  other  nationality  group  to  go  to  work  in 
the  middle  of  a  school  year.  At  the  same  time  the  proportion  of 
children  who  went  to  work  in  September  after  school  had  opened 
was  practically  the  same  in  each  nationality  group. 
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It  is,  therefore,  the  excessive  influx  of  native  children  into  indus- 
try in  the  spring,  rather  than  any  greater  tendency  to  save  themselves 
from  school  by  going  to  work  in  the  autumn,  which  accounts  for 
the  large  proportion  of  native  children  of  native  fathers  who  dropped 
their  school  careers  without  stopping  even  to  finish  the  grades  they 
were  in.  It  may  be  that  these  children  are  more  likely  to  leave 
school  in  the  spring  if  they  fear  they  will  not  be  promoted  than  are 
the  children  of  foreign-born  fathers.  But  whatever  the  reason,  the 
children  who  were  interviewed  had  left  school  in  large  numbers  from 
one  to  three  months  before  the  end  of  the  school  year  when  promo- 
tions were  to  take  place. 

REASONS  FOR  LEAVING  SCHOOL. 

The  economic  reasons  for  leaving  school  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed. Many  other  reasons,  however,  were  given  by  the  children 
who  were  interviewed,  and  these  have  been  classified  and  the  number 
and  proportion  of  children  giving  each  type  of  answer  are  shown  in 
Table  43.  Although  the  replies  may  not  be  as  accurate  on  this  as  on 
most  points,  and  although  one-tenth  of  the  children  failed  to  give  any 
reason,  the  replies  obtained  seem  sufficiently  significant  to  make 
a  classification  worth  while. 

About  one-fifth,  20.2  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  were  discontented 
with  school,  either  because  they  disliked  their  school  or  their  teacher 
or  because  of  their  slow  progress  or  nonpromotion.  A  few  children, 
4  per  cent  of  the  total,  stated  that  they  had  finished  the  eighth  grade 
and  did  not  wish  to  go  to  high  school.  Others,  12.3  per  cent  of  the 
total,  gave  as  a  reason  for  leaving  school  merely  that  they  wished  to 
work.  Many  of  the  children,  of  course,  who  preferred  to  work  rather 
than  attend  school  were  doubtless  influenced  by  discontent  with 
school,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  discontent  with  school  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  desire  to  go  to  work. 

Discontent  with  school  was  given  as  a  reason  for  leaving  more  often 
by  native  children  of  both  native  and  foreign-born  fathers  than  by 
foreign-born  children.  As  fewer  foreign-born  children  had  finished 
the  eighth  grade  this  fact  was  less  frequently  given  by  them  as  a  rea- 
son for  leaving  school  than  by  either  group  of  native-born  children. 
Moreover,  although  17.4  per  cent  of  the  native  children  of  native 
fathers  stated  merely  that  they  wished  to  work,  this  reply  was  given 
by  only  11.2  per  cent  of  the  native  children  of  foreign-born  fathers 
and  by  only  7.8  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  children.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  the  parents  wished  the  child  to  work  was  given  as 
a  reason  by  only  3.5  per  cent  of  the  native  children  of  native  fathers 
but  by  6.3  per  cent  of  those  of  foreign-born  fathers  and  by  5.4  per 
cent  of  the  foreign-born  children. 
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Table  43. — Reason  for  leaving  school,  by  nativity  of  father  and  nativity  and  sex  of  child; 

children  interviewed. 


Children. 

Total. 

Both  fathers 

and  children 

native. 

Fathers  foreign  bom. 

Na- 
tivity 

of 
fathers 

Reason  for  leaving  school,  and  sex. 

Children 
native. 

Children 
foreign  born. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

ported; 
chil- 
dren 

native. 

Both  sexes 

823 

100.0 

201 

100.0 

427 

100.0 

166 

100.0 

29 

Economic  reasons 

333 
408 
166 
100 
66 

33 
209 
101 
45 
12 
10 
41 
82 

40.5 
49.6 
20.2 
12.1 
8.0 

4.0 

25.4 

12.3 

5.5 

1.5 

1.2 

5.0 

10.0 

69 
111 
45 
27 
18 

8 

58 

35 

7 

4 

4 

8 

21 

34.3 
55.2 
22.4 
13.4 
9.0 

4.0 
28.9 
17.4 
3.5 
2.0 
2.0 
4.0 
10.4 

167 
215 
94 
54 
40 

19 

102 
48 
27 
2 
4 
21 
45 

39.1 
50.4 
22.0 
12.6 
9.4 

4.4 
23.9 
11.2 
6.3 
0.5 
0.9 
4.9 
10.5 

89 
65 
24 

18 
6 

4 

37 

13 

9 

6 

1 

8 

12 

53.6 
39.2 
14.5 
10.8 
3.6 

2.4 
22.3 
7.8 
5.4 
3.6 
0.6 
4.8 
7.2 

8 

All  other  reasons 

17 

Discontent  with  school 

3 

Disliked  school  or  teacher 

Slow  progress  or  nonpromotion . . 

Finished  eighth  grade  and  did  not 

wish  to  go  to  high  school 

1 
2 

2 

Other  reasons 

12 

Child  wished  to  work 

5 

Parent  wished  child  to  work 

Illness  of  child 

2 

Illness  in  family 

1 

Other  reasons 

4 

Not  reported 

4 

Boys 

477 

100.0 

127 

100.0 

252 

100.0 

76 

100.0 

22 

Economic  reasons 

165 

2(i2 

109 

64 

45 

16 

137 

73 

29 

8 

2 

25 

50 

34.6 
54.9 
22.9 
13.4 
9.4 

3.4 

28.7 

15.3 

6.1 

1.7 

0.4 

5.2 

10.5 

36 
77 
33 
22 
11 

5 

39 

27 

5 

3 

28.3 
60.6 
26.0 
17.3 

8.7 

3.9 

30.7 

21.3 

3.9 

2.4 

91 
134 
62 
33 
29 

8 
64 
33 
15 
1 
2 
13 
27 

36.1 
53.2 
24.6 
13.1 
11.5 

3.2 
25.4 
13.1 
6.0 
0.4 
0.8 
5.2 
10.7 

34 
37 
12 
9 
3 

1 
24 

8 
7 
4 

44.7 
48.7 
15.8 
11.8 
3.9 

1.3 

31.6 

10.5 

9.2 

5.3 

4 

All  other  reasons 

14 

Discontent  with  school 

2 

Disliked  school  or  teacher 

Slow  progress  or  nonpromotion . . 

Finished  eighth  grade  and  did  not 

wish  to  go  to  high  school 

2 

2 

Other  reasons 

10 

Child  wished  to  work 

5 

Parent  wished  child  to  work 

Illness  of  child.                     . .     . . 

2 

Illness  in  family 

Other  reasons." 

4 
14 

3.2 
11.0 

5 

5 

6.6 
6.6 

3 

Not  reported 

4 

Girls 

346 

100.0 

74 

100.0 

175 

100.0 

90 

100.0 

7 

Economic  reasons 

168 
146 
57 
36 
21 

17 
72 
28 
16 
4 
8 
16 
32 

48.6 
42.2 
16.5 
10.4 
6.1 

4.9 
20.8 
8.1 
4.6 
1.2 
2.3 
4.6 
9.2 

33 

34 

12 

5 

7 

3 
19 
8 
2 
1 
4 
4 
7 

44.6 
45.9 
16.2 
6.8 
9.5 

4.1 
25.7 
10.8 
2.7 
1.4 
5.4 
5.4 
9.5 

76 
81 
32 
21 
11 

11 
38 
15 
12 

1 

I 

18 

43.4 
46.3 
18.3 
12.0 
6.3 

6.3 
21.7 
8.6 
6.9 
0.6 
1.1 
4.6 
10.3 

55 
28 
12 
9 
3 

3 
13 
5 

2 
2 

1 
3 
7 

61.1 
31.1 
13.3 
10.0 
3.3 

3.3 
14.4 
5.6 
2.2 
2.2 
1.1 
3.3 
7.8 

4 

All  other  reasons 

3 

Discontent  with  school 

1 

Disliked  school  or  teacher 

Slow  progress  or  nonpromotion. . 

Finished  eighth  grade  and  did  not 

wish  to  go  to  high  school 

1 

Other  reasons 

2 

Child  wished  to  work 

Parent  wished  child  to  work 

Illness  of  child 

lUness  i  n  family 

1 

Other  reasons 

1 

Not  reported 

The  girls,  as  already  stated,  gave  economic  reasons  for  leaving  school 
in  a  much  larger  proportion  of  cases  than  did  the  boys.  All  the  other 
reasons,  therefore,  were  less  frequently  given  by  girls.  Only  16.5 
per  cent  of  the  girls,  for  example,  as  compared  with  22.9  per  cent  of 
the  boys,  gave  discontent  with  school  as  a  reason  for  leaving;  and 
only  8.1  per  cent  of  the  girls,  as  compared  with  15.3  per  cent  of  the 
boys,  stated  merely  that  they  wished  to  work. 
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A  smaller  proportion  of  the  children  who  gave  economic  reasons 
than  of  those  who  gave  other  reasons  for  leaving  school — 27.3  per 
cent  as  compared  with  36.5  per  cent — lost  as  much  as  a  week  of  school 
time  between  leaving  school  and  going  to  work.  Only  1.5  per  cent 
of  those  who  gave  economic  reasons,  moreover,  as  compared  with  9.5 
per  cent  of  those  who  gave  other  reasons,  lost  as  much  as  three  months 
or  more.  Table  44  shows  that  this  difference,  though  existing  among 
the  boys  to  a  slight  extent,  was  mainly  among  the  girls;  for  nearly 
half,  49.3  per  cent,  of  the  girls  who  gave  other  than  economic  reasons 
for  leaving  school  lost  a  week  or  more  of  school  time,  and  30.1  per 
cent  of  them  lost  a  month  or  more.  It  might  be  thought  that  this 
difference  would  be  accounted  for  by  the  loss  of  schooltime  occurring 
among  children  who  were  leaving  because  of  discontent  with  school. 
Yet  only  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  these  children  than  of  those 
who  were  leaving  because  of  economic  necessity,  28.9  per  cent  as 
compared  ^vith  27.3  per  cent,  actually  lost  one  week  or  more.  The 
difference,  indeed,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  large  proportion  of 
children  who  gave  reasons  not  directly  connected  with  school.  For 
example,  of  the  children  who  stated  that  they  wished  to  work,  over 
one- third,  37.6  per  cent,  lost  a  week  or  more  of  schooltime,  and  this 
proportion  was  even  higher  among  the  children  whose  parents  wished 
them  to  work  and  among  those  who  left  school  because  of  their  own 
illness  or  of  illness  in  the  family. 

GRADE  COMPLETED. 

Because  of  the  differences  already  discussed  in  age  at  going  to 
work  *^  and  also  because  of  differences  which  will  be  discussed  later 
between  vacation  and  regular  workers,''"  the  three  groups  of  children 
show  considerable  differences  in  the  grades  attained  in  school. 
About  three-fourths,  75.8  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  who  took  out 
certificates  in  the  four  cities,  according  to  Table  45,  had  completed  only 
elementary  grades  in  regular  schools,  and  19.5  per  cent  had  completed 
one  or  more  years  in  a  high  school;  the  others  had  come  from  voca- 
tional, disciplinary,  or  other  special  schools.  Of  the  children  for 
whom  continuation-school  records  were  used,  on  the  other  hand,  over 
four-fifths,  82.1  per  cent,  came  from  elementary  grades  and  only 
13.7  per  cent  from  high  schools.  As  the  children  who  were  inter- 
viewed were,  on  an  average,  even  younger  than  those  for  whom  con- 
tinuation-school records  were  used,  a  still  larger  proportion  of  them, 
90.9  per  cent,  came  from  elementary  grades  and  a  smaller  proportion, 
only  7.9  per  cent,  from  high  schools.  In  each  group  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  girls  than  of  the  boys  came  from  elementary  grades. 

«  See  p.  83.  The  certificate  series  of  tables  includes  in  addition  to  children  who  became  regular  workers 
children  who  worked  only  during  vacation  or  out  of  school  hours  before  their  sixteenth  birthdays. 
These  latter  children,  according  to  Table  77,  p.  164,  were  from  higher  grades,  on  an  average,  than  were 
the  children  leaving  school  for  work,  who  constituted  the  continuation  school  and  schedule  groups. 

"  See  p.  153. 
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All  the  children  included  in  the  study  were,  of  course,  over  14  years 
of  age,  and  about  half  of  those  included  in  the  continuation-school 
and  certificate  groups  of  children  were  over  15  when  they  took 
out  their  first  certificates.  Yet  little  more  than  half,  52.4  per  cent, 
of  the  children  who  took  out  certificates  in  the  four  cities  combined 
had  completed  the  eighth  or  a  higher  grade  in  a  regular  school.  The 
corresponding  percentage  for  the  continuation-school  group  was 
49.6,  and  that  for  the  interviewed  children  was  45.9. 

Table  45. — Grade  completed,  by  sex;  comparison  of  children  interviewed  with  children  in 
Boston  continuation  school  and  uith  children  issued  certificates  in  four  cities. 


Children  issued  certificates. 

Children  in  Bos 
ton  continua- 
tion school. 

Childre 

vie 

(Bos 

n  inter- 
wed 

Grade  completed  or  kind  of  school  last 
attended,  and  sex. 

All  cities. 

Boston. 

ton).i 

Nuan- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber, 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

All  children 

5,692 

100.0 

4,401 

100.0 

3,399 

100.0 

823 

100  0 

Elementary  grades 

4,312 

233 

440 

851 

838 

1,873 

50 

27 

1,111 

736 

306 

69 

179 

20 

41 

29 

75.8 

4.1 

7.7 

15.0 

14.7 

32.9 

.9 

.5 

19.5 

12.9 

5.4 

1.2 

3.1 

.4 

.7 

.5 

3,322 

166 

330 

648 

621 

1,481 

50 

26 

899 

595 

246 

58 

133 

12 

25 

10 

75.5 

3.8 

7.5 

14.7 

14.1 

a3.7 

1.1 

.6 

20.4 

13.5 

5.6 

1.3 

3.0 

.3 

.6 

.2 

2,790 

148 

291 

566 

504 

1,219 

41 

21 

467 

364 

97 

6 

104 

11 

21 

6 

82.1 

4.4 

8.6 

16.7 

14.8 

35.9 

1.2 

.6 

13.7 

10.7 

2.9 

.2 

3.1 

.3 

.6 

.2 

2  748 

36 

91 

160 

147 

313 

90.9 

Fourth  grade...                        .   .. 

4  4 

Fifth  grade...                  

11  1 

Sixth  grade 

19  4 

Seventh  grade . 

17.9 

Eighth  grade 

38.0 

Prevocational 

Special 

65 
61 
4 

7.9 

First  year 

7.4 

Second  year 

.5 

Third  and  fourth  year 

Vocational  schools 

Disciplinary  schools 

Other  schools 

Not  reported 

10 

1.2 

Boys 

3,419 

100.0 

2,6.33 

100.0 

2,026 

100.0 

477 

100  0 

Elementary  grades      

2,567 

119 

259 

514 

521 

1,098 

45 

11 

732 

52 

19 

27 

22 

75.1 

3.5 

7.6 

15.0 

15.2 

32.1 

1.3 

.3 

21.4 

1.5 

.6 

.8 

.6 

1,955 

86 

193 

380 

386 

855 

45 

10 

603 

36 

12 

18 

9 

74.2 

3.3 

7.3 

14.4 

14.7 

32.5 

1.7 

.4 

22.9 

1.4 

.5 

.7 

.3 

1,637 

78 

171 

331 

309 

700 

40 

8 

331 

26 

11 

16 

5 

80.8 

3.8 

8.4 

16.3 

15.3 

34.6 

2.0 

.4 

16.3 

1.3 

.5 

.8 

.2 

425 
15 
53 
91 
84 

182 

89.1 

Fourth  grade 

3.1 

Fifth  grade 

11.1 

Sixth  grade 

19.1 

Seventh  grade 

17.6 

Eighth  grade 

38.2 

Prevocational 

Special 

High  school  grades 

45 

9.4 

Vocational  schools. 

Disciplinary  schools 

Other  schools. . 

Not  reported 

7 

1.5 

Girls 

2,273 

100.0 

1,768 

100.0 

1,373 

100.0 

346 

100.0 

Elementary  grades 

1,745 

114 

181 

337 

317 

775 

5 

16 

379 

127 

1 

14 

7 

76.8 

5.0 

8.0 

14.8 

13.9 

34.1 

.2 

.7 

16.7 

5.6 

1,367 

80 

137 

268 

235 

626 

5 

16 

296 

97 

77.3 

4.5 

7.7 

15.2 

13.3 

35.4 

.3 

.9 

16.7 

5.5 

1,153 

70 

120 

235 

195 

519 

1 

13 

136 

78 

84.0 

5.1 

8.7 

17.1 

14.2 

37.8 

.1 

.9 

9.9 

5.7 

2  323 
21 
38 
69 
63 
131 

93.4 

Fourth  grade 

6.1 

Fifth  grade... 

11.0 

Sixth  grade . . . 

19.9 

Seventh  grade 

18.2 

Eighth  grade 

37.9 

Prevocational 

Special 

High  school  grades 

20 

5.8 

Vocational  schools 

Disciplinary  schools. 

Other  schools 

.6 
.3 

7 

1 

.4 

5             .4 
1             .1 

Not  reported 

3 

.9 

1 

1  Prevocational,  special,  vocational,  disciplinary,  and  other  schools  are  not  separately  entered  for  the 
children  interviewed. 
'  Including  one  girl  under  the  fourth  grade. 
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Of  all  the  children  taking  out  certificates  in  the  four  cities  combined, 
including  vacation  as  well  as  regular  workers,  according  to  Table  45, 
nearly  1  in  20,  4.1  per  cent,  had  barely  attained  the  educational  re- 
quirement for  an  employment  certificate,  completion  of  the  foiU"th 
grade.  Of  the  foreign-born  children,  however,  one  in  eight,  or  12.5 
per  cent,  and  of  the  children  born  in  Italy  about  1  in  5,  or  21.4  per 
cent,  had  not  completed  any  grades  higher  than  the  fourth.  More- 
over, less  than  1  in  3,  33.1  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-born  children  and 
only  15.7  per  cent  of  the  Italian  children  had  completed  the  eighth 
or  a  higher  grade.  On  the  other  hand  over  two-fifths,  44.2  per  cent, 
of  the  Russian  children  had  completed  the  eighth  or  a  higher  grade, 
a  proportion  comparing  not  unfavorably  with  that  of  the  native 
children  which  was  over  one-half,  56.7  per  cent.  The  proportion  of 
Russian  children  who  had  completed  the  eighth  or  a  higher  grade, 
was  higher,  indeed,  than  that  of  the  children  born  in  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  or  British  North  America — all  English-speaking  coun- 
tries— which  was  only  about  two-fifths,  40.1  per  cent.  Moreover,  11.5 
per  cent  of  the  Russian  children,  as  compared  with  only  1.5  per  cent 
of  the  Italian  children,  had  completed  one  or  more  high  school  grades. 
Of  the  native  children,  however,  about  1  in  5,  21.8  per  cent,  had 
completed  a  year's  work  in  high  school. 

Table  4G. — Grade  completed,  by  nativity  and  nationality  of  child;  children  issued  certifi- 
cates in  four  cities. 


Foreign-bom  children. 

Native 
children. 

Total. 

Country  of  birth. 

Grade  completed  or  school 
last  attended. 

Russia. 

Italy. 

England, 
Scotland, 
Wales  or 
British 
North 
America. 

Other 
countries. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

All  children 

4,646 

100.0 

1,044 

100.0 

349 

100.0 

323 

100.0 

207 

100.0 

165 

100.  e 

3,415 

102 

280 

645 

703 

1,623 

45 

11 

1,015 

670 

278 

67 

149 

20 

47 

73.5 

2.2 

6.2 

13.9 

15.1 

34.9 

1.0 

.  2 

21 '.8 

14.4 

6.0 

1.4 

3.2 

.4 

1.0 

895 

131 

154 

204 

135 

250 

5 

16 

96 

66 

28 

2 

30 

85.  7 

12.5 

14.8 

19.5 

12.9 

23.9 

.5 

1.5 

9.2 

6.3 

2.7 

.2 

2.9 

296 
41 
39 
64 
35 

114 

84.8 
11.7 
11.2 
18.3 
10.0 
32.7 

299 
69 
72 
62 
35 
46 
3 
12 
5 
3 
1 
1 
16 

92.6 

21.4 

22.3 

19.2 

10.8 

14.2 

.9 

3.7 

1.5 

.9 

.3 

.3 

5.0 

165 
2 
23 
48 
38 
53 
1 

"■36 

21 

8 

1 

5 

79.7 
1.0 
11.1 
23.2 
18.4 
25.6 
.5 

"14.5' 

10.1 

3.9 

.  5 

2.4 

135 
19 
20 
30 
27 
37 
1 
1 
21 
14 
7 

81.8 

Fourth  erade 

11.5 

Fifth  grade 

12.1 

18.2 

16.4 

Eighth  grade 

22.4 

.6 

Special 

3 

40 
28 
12 

.9 
11.5 
8.0 
3.4 

.6 

High  school  grades . 

12.7 

First  year           .... 

8.5 

Second  year 

4.2 

Third  and  fourth  years. 

6 

1.7 

3 

1.8 

Discii)linary  schools 

other  schools  and  not  re- 
ported   

23 

2.2 

7 

2.0 

3 

.9 

7 

3.4 

6 

3.6 
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Table  47. — Grade  completed,  by  length  of  residence  in  United  States;  foreign-born  children 
in  Boston  continuation  school. 


Grade  completed  or  kind  of 
school  last  attended. 


All  children. 


Elementary  grades. 

Fourth  grade... 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  grade 

Seventh  grade.. 

Eighth  grade... 

Prevocational.. 

Special 

High  school  grades. 

First  year 

Second  year 

Vocation  a  1  schools . . 

Other  schools 

Not  reported 


Foreign-born  children  in  continuation  school. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


637 


570 

83 

96 

131 

72 

172 

5 

11 

41 

31 

10 

19 

5 

2 


Per 

cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 


100.0 


89.5 

13.0 

15.1 

20.6 

11.3 

27.0 

.8 

1.7 

6.4 

4.9 

1.6 

3.0 


Living  in  United  States  specified  number  of  years. 


Under  5 
years. 


Num- 
ber. 


150 
52 
42 
27 
12 
9 
2 
6 


Per 

cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 


100.0 


98.0 
34.0 
27.5 
17.6 
7.8 
5.9 
1.3 
3.9 


5  years  but 
under  10. 


Num- 
ber. 


224 


200 
19 
35 
49 
27 
65 
2 
3 


.7 

1.3 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 


100.0 


89.3 

8.5 

15.6 

21.9 

12.1 

29.0 

.9 

1.3 

3.6 

3.6 


5.8 
1.3 


10  years  and 
over. 


Num- 
ber. 


167 
7 

12 

39 

28 

79 

1 

1 

29 

20 

9 

6 

1 


Per 

cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 


100.0 


82.3 

3.4 

5.9 

19.2 

13.7 

38.9 

.5 

.5 

14.3 

9.9 

4.4 

3.0 

.5 


Not 
reported. 


Nimi- 
ber. 


Per 

cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 


100.0 


93.0 
8.8 

12.  J 

28.1 
8.3 

33.3 


1 

1.8 

4 

7.0 

3 

5.3 

1 

1.8 

Table  47  shows  that,  as  would  be  expected,  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  foreign-born  children  who  had  been  in  the  United  States 
less  than  5  years  than  of  those  who  had  been  here  longer  had  barely- 
managed  to  meet  the  educational  requirements  of  the  certificate 
law.  According  to  this  table,  which  relates  only  to  the  continuation- 
school  group  of  regular  workers,  over  one-third,  34  per  cent,  of  the 
foreign-born  children  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  less  than 
5  years  had  completed  only  the  fourth  grade,  and  none  of  them 
had  finished  a  year's  high-school  work.  Of  the  foreign-bom  children 
who  had  been  in  the  United  States  5  years  but  under  10  only  8.5 
per  cent,  and  of  those  who  had  been  here  10  years  or  more  only  3.4 
per  cent  had  failed  to  advance  beyond  the  fourth  grade.  The 
latter  percentage  compares  favorably  with  that  for  native  children, 
which  was  2.2.  Furthermore,  almost  as  large  a  proportion  of  the 
foreign-born  children  who  had  been  in  this  country  10  years  or 
more,  53.2  per  cent,  as  of  the  native  children,  56.7  per  cent,  had 
completed  the  eighth  or  a  higher  grade,  and  14.3  per  cent  of  them 
had  finished  at  least  one  year's  work  in  high  school. 

When  the  nativity  of  the  father  as  well  as  that  of  the  child  is 
considered,  as  in  Table  48  for  the  interviewed  children,  it  is  found 
that,  although  little  more  than  one-fourth,  27.7  per  cent,  of  the 
foreign-born  children  and  less  than  one-half,  48.5  per  cent,  of  the 
native  children  of  foreign-born  fathers  had  completed  the  eighth 
grade  or  one  or  more  years  of  high-school  work,  over  one-half,  54.8 
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per  cent,  of  the  native  children  of  native  fathers  had  finished  the 
eighth  or  a  higher  grade.  Of  the  native  girls  whose  fathers  were 
also  native,  three-fifths,  58.1  per  cent,  had  completed  the  eighth  or 
a  higher  grade.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find,  however,  that  a 
slightly  larger  proportion  of  native  children  of  foreign-born  fathers 
than  of  native  children  of  native  fathers,  10.1  per  cent  as  compared 
with  9  per  cent,  had  completed  the  first  or  second  year  of  the  high 
school  course. 


Table  48. 


-Grade  completed,  by  nativity  of  father  and  nativity  and  sex  of  child;  children 
interviewed. 


Grade  completed  and  sex 
of  child. 


Children. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Both  fathers 

and  children 

native. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Fathers  foreign  born. 


Children 
native. 


Num.- 
ber. 


Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Children 
foreign  born. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Na- 
tivitv 

of 
fathers 
not  re- 
ported. 


Both  sexes , 

Under  seventh  grade 

Under  fourth  grade 

Fourth  grade 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  grade , 

Seventh  and  eighth  grades 

Seventh  grade , 

Eighth  grade 

High  school  grades 

First  year 

Second  year 

Grade  not  reported  ' 

Boys 

Under  seventh  grade 

Fourth  grade 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  grade , 

Seventh  and  eighth  grades 

Seventh  grade 

Eighth  grade ' 

High  school  grades 

First  year 

Second  year 

Grade  not  reported , 

Girls 

Under  seventh  grade , 

Under  fourth  grade 

Fourth  grade 

Fifth  grade , 

Sixth  grade 

Seventh  and  eighth  grades 

Seventh  grade 

Eighth  grade 

High  school  grades 

First  year 

Second  year , 

Grade  not  reported , 


823 


100.0 


100.0 


427 


100.0 


166 


100.0 


288 

1 

36 

91 

160 

460 

147 

313 

65 

61 

4 

10 


35.0 
.1 

4.4 
11.1 
19.4 
65.9 
17.9 
38.0 

7.9 

7.4 
.5 

1.2 


52 


25.9 


147 


34.4 


18 

30 

130 

38 

92 

18 

16 

2 

1 


2.0 

9.0 

14.9 

64.7 

18.9 

45.8 

9.0 

8.0 

1.0 

.5 


11 
41 
95 

237 
73 

164 
43 
41 
2 


2.6 

9.6 

22.2 

55.5 

17.1 

38.4 

10.1 

9.6 

.5 


47.6 

.6 

12.0 

16.9 

18.1 

45.8 

19.3 

26.5 

1.2 

1.2 


5.4 


100.0 


100.0 


252 


100.0 


159 
15 
53 
91 

266 
84 
182 
45 
42 
3 
7 


33.3 

3.1 

11.1 

19.1 

55.8 

17.6 

38.2 

9.4 

8.8 

.6 

1.5 


26.0 

1.6 

10.2 

14.2 

63.8 

20.5 

43.3 

9.4 

8.7 


86 

8 

26 

52 

136 

39 

97 

30 

28 

2 


34.1 
3.2 
10.3 
20.6 
54.0 
15.5 
38.5 
11.9 
11.1 
.8 


316 


129 

1 

21 

38 

69 

194 

63 

131 

20 

19 

1 

3 


100.0 


175  I     100. 0 


37.3 

.3 

6.1 

11.0 

19.9 

56.1 

18.2 

37.9 

5.8 

5.5 

.3 

.9 


25.7 


61 


34.9 


2.7 
6.8 
16.2 
66.2 
16.2 
50.0 
8.1 
6.8 
1.4 


3 
15 
43 
101 
34 
67 
13 
13 


1.7 

8.6 

24.6 

57.7 

19.4 

38.3 

7.4 

7.4 


100.0 


40.8 

5.3 

13.2 

22.4 

50.0 

21.1 

28.9 

1.3 

1.3 


7.9 


100.0 


63.3 

1.1 

17.8 

20.0 

14.4 

42.2 

17.8 

24.4 

1.1 

1.1 


3.3 


29 


10 


22 


1  Includes  one  boy  and  one  girl  from  industrial  schools  and  one  girl  from  a  prevocational  school. 

About  one- third,  34.4  per  cent,  of  all  the  native  children  of  foreign- 
born  fathers  and  nearly  half,  47.6  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-born 
children  had  not  completed  grades  higher  than  the  sixth.     Yet  of 
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the  native  children  of  native  fathers  only  about  one-fourth,  25.9 
per  cent,  had  failed  to  advance  beyond  the  sixth  grade. 

Of  the  823  children  interviewed  36,  or  4.4  per  cent,  had  barely 
attained  the  educational  requirement  for  an  employment  certifi- 
cate— completion  of  the  fourth  grade.  And  one  foreign-born  girl, 
when  interviewed,  did  not  claim  to  have  completed  even  this  grade, 
although  her  continuation  school  record  stated  that  she  had  done  so- 
Of  the  36  children  who  had  completed  only  the  fourth  grade  20  were 
foreign  born,  1 1  were  native  but  had  foreign-born  fathers,  and  only  4 
were  native  children  of  native  fathers;  ^°  15  of  them  were  boys  and 
21  girls. 

Although  it  is  often  observed  that  a  larger  proportion  of  girls  than 
of  boys  enter  high  school,  in  each  of  the  three  groups  of  working 
children  the  proportion  of  boys  who  had  finished  one  or  more  years 
of  high  school  work  was  higher  than  the  proportion  of  girls. ^^  Of  the 
children  interviewed,  however,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  boys  than 
of  the  girls  of  each  nativity  group  came  from  high  school  grades, 
while  37.3  per  cent  of  the  girls  and  only  33.3  per  cent  of  the  boys  had 
failed  to  complete  any  grade  higher  than  the  sixth.  This  compara- 
tively large  proportion  of  girls  from  the  sixth  and  lower  grades 
occurred,  however,  mainly  among  the  foreign-born  girls,  of  whom 
53.3  per  cent,  as  compared  with  only  40.8  per  cent  of  the  foreign- 
born  boys,  had  completed  only  the  sixth  or  a  lower  grade.  This 
was  probably  due  to  the  excessive  number  of  Italian  girls  among  the 
interviewed  children. ^^  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  girls 
who  had  completed  the  eighth  or  a  higher  grade  was  higher  than  that 
of  boys  among  the  native  children  of  native  fathers. 

The  small  difference  between  the  proportions  of  girls  and  of  boys 
who  left  school  upon  completion  of  the  eighth  grade  compared  with 
the  much  larger  difference  between  the  proportions  who  had  com- 
pleted a  high-school  grade,  when  interpreted  in  connection  with  the 
greater  amounts  of  school  time  lost  by  girls  than  by  boys  between 
the  date  of  leaving  school  and  the  date  of  going  to  work,  ^^  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  many  of  these  girls  considered  their  schooling  fin- 
ished when  they  had  completed  the  eighth  grade.  Table  49  shows 
that  girls  from  the  higher  grades  more  frequently  had  intervals  of 
one  week  or  more  between  their  school  and  their  working  lives  than 
did  any  other  group  of  children.  Over  two-fifths,  43.8  per  cent,  of 
the  girls  from  the  seventh  or  eighth  grades  had  such  intervals  as 
compared  with  only  28.2  per  cent  of  the  boys  from  the  same  grades 
and  with  only  27.9  per  cent  of  the  girls  from  the  lower  grades.  Of 
the  girls  who  had  completed  the  seventh  or  eighth  grades,  moreover, 
about  1  in  8,  12.4  per  cent,  as  compared  with  only  4.9  per  cent  of 
the  boys,  lost  three  months  or  more  of  schooltime.  Many  of  these 
girls  may  have  held  special  home  permits. 

50  The  nativity  of  the  father  of  the  remainirig  child  was  not  reported. 

61  See  Table  45,  p.  119. 

5«  See  p.  77. 

M  See  Table  44,  pp.  116-117. 
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Both  boys  and  girls,  however,  who  had  completed  the  seventh  or 
eighth  grades  were  more  likely  to  lose  schooltime  between  leaving 
school  and  going  to  work  than  were  children  from  the  lower  grades. 
Over  one-third,  34.8  per  cent,  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  gradu- 
ates, as  compared  with  little  over  one-fourth,  26  per  cent,  of  the  grad- 
uates of  lower  grades,  lost  one  week  or  more.  A  slightly  smaller  pro- 
portion, 32.3  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  had  completed  one  or  more 
years  of  high-school  work  lost  one  week  or  more;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  about  one-eighth  of  these  children,  12.3  per  cent,  were  out  of 
school  for  one  month  or  more  before  going  to  work. 

Table  50. — Grade  completed,  by  reason  for  leaving  school,  and  sex;  children  interviewed. 


All 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  who  had  com 

pleted  specified  grade. 

Reasons  for  lea\'ing  school  and  sex. 

6th  or  lower. 

7th  or  8th. 

High  school 
I  or  II. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.' 

Both  sexes 

823 

288 

35.0 

460 

55.9 

65 

7.9 

10 

1  2 

333 

408 
166 
100 
66 

33 
209 
101 
45 
12 
10 
41 
82 

141 
129 
58 
33 
25 

42.3 
31.6 
34.9 
33.0 
37.9 

173 
239 
91 
58 
33 

31 
117 
54 
24 
6 
6 
27 
48 

52.0 
58.6 
54.8 
58.0 
50.0 

'56.'6' 
53.5 

13 

36 

17 

9 

8 

1 
18 
10 

4 

3.9 
8.8 

10.2 
9.0 

12.1 

"'s-'e' 

9.9 

6 
4 

1.8 

All  other  reasons,  total 

1.0 

Discontent  with  school,  total 

Disliked  school  or  teacher 

Slow  progress  or  nonpromotion 

Finished  eighth  grade  and  did  not  wish  to 
go  to  high  school 

1 

3 
2 

Other  reasons 

71 
35 
17 
6 
4 
9 
18 

34.0 
34.7 

'22.'6" 

1.4 

Child  wished  to  work 

2.0 

Parent  wished  child  to  work 

lUness  of  child 

Tllnpss  in  family 

Other  reasons 

'58.' 5' 

4 
16 

'19.' 5' 

1 

Not  reported 

Boys 

477 

159 

33.3 

266 

55.8 

45 

9.4 

7 

1.5 

•Rnnnnmin  rea-snns          , . 

165 

262 

109 

64 

45 

16 

137 

73 

29 

8 

2 

25 
50 

67 
81 
32 
19 
13 

40.6 
30.9 
29.4 
29.7 

84 
152 
65 
40 
25 

15 
72 
39 
14 

4 

50.9 
58.0 
59.6 
62.5 

11 
25 
12 
5 
7 

6.7 
9.5 
11.0 

7.8 

3 

4 

1.8 

All  nthpr  rp^.<;nns,  total 

1.5 

Discontent  with  school,  total 

Dislikfid  schnnl  or  tpachp.r.  ,    , 

Slow  progress  or  nonpromotion 

Finished  eighth  grade  and  did  not  wish  to 
go  to  high  school 

1 
3 
2 

Other  reasons 

49 
25 
12 
4 
2 
6 
11 

35.8 
34.2 

52.6 
53.4 

13 
7 
3 

9.5 
9.6 

2.2 

Child  wished  to  work 

2.7 

Parent  wished  child  to  work. . . 

Other  reasons. .' 

'22."6' 

15 
30 

"eo-'o' 

3 
9 

'i8.'6' 

1 

Not  reported  

Girls 

346 

129 

37.3 

194 

56.1 

20 

5.8 

3 

.9 

Economic  reasons 

168 
146 
57 
36 
21 

17 

72 
28 
16 
4 
8 
16 
32 

74 
48 
26 
14 
12 

44.0 
32.9 
45.6 

89 
87 
26 

18 

16 
45 
15 
10 
2 
6 
12 
18 

53.0 
59.6 
45.6 

2 

'\ 

1 

1 
5 
3 

1 

1.2 
7.5 

8.8 

3 

1.8 

All  other  rpasons;,  total 

Discontent  with  school,  total 

Disliked  school  or  teacher  .  . 

Slow  progress  or  nonpromotion 

Finished  eighth  grade  and  did  not  wish  to 

Other  reasons 

22 
10 
5 
2 
2 
3 
7 

30.6 

6.9 

Child  wished  to  work  . 

Illness  of  child 

Illness  in  family 

Other  reasons     .                     

1 
7 

Not  reported 

*  Not  showa  where  base  is  less  than  50. 
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This  loss  of  schooltime  between  leaving  school  and  going  to  work 
among  children  from  the  higher  grades  was  undoubtedly  due  primarily 
to  difficulty  in  enforcing  attendance  of  eighth-grade  graduates  at  high 
schools.  The  compulsory  school-attendance  law  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  advanced  and  retarded  children.  All  between-H  and  16 
who  were  not  at  work,  or  who  had  not  secured  special  home  permits, 
were  supposed  to  be  in  school — in  high  school  if  they  had  completed 
the  eighth  grade.  But  the  break  between  the  elementary  and  the 
high  school  decidedly  increases  the  difficulties  in  enforcing  the  law, 
and  a  more  strict  enforcement  for  children  from  the  lower  grades  is 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  considerably  more  than  half,  56.6  per  cent^ 
of  those  who  had  not  completed  any  grade  higher  than  the  sixth,  as 
compared  with  less  than  a  third,  32.4  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  com- 
pleted the  seventh  or  eighth  grades,  had  no  interval,  or  one  of  less  than 
a  week,  between  leaving  school  and  going  to  work. 

Of  the  children  who  gave  economic  reasons  for  leaving  school,  as 
appears  in  Table  50,  an  even  larger  proportion  than  of  those  who 
stated  that  they  left  because  of  slow  progress  or  nonpromotion, 
42.3  per  cent,  as  compared  with  37.9  per  cent,  had  completed  only  the 
sixth  or  a  lower  grade.  This  was  a  considerably  larger  proportion 
than  of  those  who  gave  other  than  economic  reasons,  which  was  only 
31.6  per  cent.  Of  the  girls  who  left  school  because  of  economic  ne- 
cessity an  even  larger  proportion  than  of  the  boys  came  from  these 
lower  grades. 

On  the  other  hand,  about  1  in  8  of  the  children  who  left  school 
because  of  slow  progress  or  nonpromotion  had  completed  at  least 
one  year's  high-school  work.  Of  the  children  who  left  becau  se  of 
discontent  with  their  school,  including  dislike  of  the  school  or  the 
teacher  and  slow  progress  or  nonpromotion,  11  per  cent  of  the  boys 
and  8.8  per  cent  of  the  girls  came  from  high  school.  This  was  the 
most  common  reason  for  leaving  school  given  by  high-school  pupils. 

RETARDATION. 

According  to  the  commonly  accepted  standard,  children  of  14 
should  have  completed  the  eighth  grade.  The  fact,  therefore,  that 
of  the  children  included  in  this  study,  all  of  whom  were  over  14,  and 
a  large  proportion  in  the  certificate  and  continuation-school  groups 
over  15,  when  they  took  out  their  first  employment  certificates, 
only  about  half  had  completed  the  grammar-school  course  shows 
that  a  large  number  of  them  must  have  been  retarded. 

This  standard  of  retardation  is  doubtless,  however,  too  high  to 
apply  to  the  average  school  child  or  to  the  working  children  included 
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in  this  study.  Accordingly  a  considerably  less  stringent  test  was 
applied.  ^*  A  child  who  left  school  when  he  was  14  years  of  age,  for 
example,  was  not  considered  retarded  for  the  purposes  of  this  study 
unless  he  had  failed  to  complete  a  grade  higher  than  the  sixth.  If 
he  had  completed  either  the  seventh  or  the  eighth  grade  his  school 
standing  was  called  normal.  But  if  he  had  completed  only  the  fifth 
or  the  sixth  grade  he  was  considered  to  be  retarded  one  or  two  years, 
and  if  he  had  completed  only  the  fourth  grade  he  was  classified  as 
retarded  three  years  or  more.  On  the  other  hand,  completion  of  a 
high-school  grade  was  considered  higher  standing  than  normal  for 
his  age.  In  the  same  way  a  child  who  left  school  when  he  was  15 
was  said  to  have  completed  a  normal  grade  if  he  had  finished  the 
eighth  grade  or  the  first  year  of  high-school  work,  and  one  who  left 
school  when  he  was  13  if  he  had  completed  the  sixth  or  the  seventh 
grade. 

Table  51  shows  that,  according  to  this  standard,  over  throe-tenths, 
31.5  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  took  out  certificates  in  Boston  for 
work  during  school  hours  ^^  were  retarded.  The  corresponding 
percentages  for  the  cliildren  whose  continuation-school  records  were 
used  and  for  those  who  were  interviewed  were  31.4  and  32.4,  respec- 
tively. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  proportions  of  children  for  whom  only 
the  school  and  not  the  grade  was  given  were  much  higher  in  the 
certificate  and  continuation-school  groups  than  in  the  schedule  group 
the  latter  showed  the  smallest  percentage,  4.1  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  6  per  cent  for  both  the  other  groups,  of  children  who  were  three 
or  more  grades  below  normal  for  their  ages.  When  children  from 
higher  grades  than  normal  are  considered,  however,  it  is  found  that 
this  difference  in  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  grade  was  not 
reported  appears  to  cause  discrepancies  between  the  figures,  for  in 
the  certificate  and  continuation-school  groups  about  1  in  10,  9.4  per 
cent  and  9.6  per  cent,  respectively,  while  in  the  schedule  group  about 
1  in  6,  16.5  per  cent,  were  reported  as  advanced  in  their  school  work. 
In  this  case  the  proportion  among  the  children  interviewed,  16.5  per 
cent,  is  doubtless  a  better  measure  than  are  the  proportions  for 
either  of  the  other  groups  of  the  number  of  children  from  higher 
grades  than  normal  for  their  ages.     In  each  group  a  smaller  propor- 

5<  For  a  diagram  showing  graphically  the  method  of  classification  see  appendix,  p.  362. 

55  Seesection  on  Work  Before  Leaving  School,  pp.  148  to  170.  Thechildren  who  worked  only  duriag  vaca- 
tion, as  will  be  seen  later  ( Table  79,  p.  169),  were  much  less  frequently  retarded  than  were  the  regular  workers. 
The  figures  for  all  the  children  who  took  out  certificates  in  the  four  cities  would  not,  therefore,  be  comparable 
with  those  for  the  children  in  either  the  continuation  school  or  the  schedule  groups,  both  of  which  included 
only  children  who  became  regular  workers  before  their  sixteenth  birthdays.  The  division  into  vacation 
and  regular  workers  could  not  be  made  for  the  children  who  took  out  certificates  in  Cambridge,  Somerville, 
and  Chelsea,  because  the  records  did  not  show  when  positions  were  terminated. 
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tion  of  girls  than  of  boys  were  advanced  in  their  school  work  and  a 
larger  proportion  were  retarded. 

About  half  the  children  in  each  group  were  neither  retarded  nor 
advanced  but  had  just  completed  grades  normal  for  their  ages.  The 
percentages  of  these  normal  children  were  48.1  in  the  certificate 
group,  47.7  in  the  continuation-school  group,  and  49.7  in  the  schedule 
group. 

Table  51. — Retardation,  by  sex;  comparison  of  children  interviewed  with  children  in 
Boston  continuation  school  and  with  children  issued  certificates  in  Boston  for  work 
during  school  hours. 


Children  issued  certificates  in  Boston  for  work 
during  school  hours. 

Eetardation. 

Both  sexes. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

3,544 

100.0 

2,114 

100.0 

1,430 

100.0 

Having  completed— 

A  higher  grade  than  nor 

334 
1,706 
1,117 
905 
212 
387 

9.4 
48.1 
31.5 
25.5 

6.0 
10.9 

208 
967 
663 
548 
115 
276 

9.8 
45.7 
31.4 
25.9 

5.4 
13.1 

126 
739 
454 
357 
97 
111 

8.8 

51.7 

A  lower  grade  than  norn 

31.7 

25.0 

Three  or  more  grades  lower  than  normal 

6.8 
7.8 

Children  in  Boston  continuation 
school. 

Children  interviewed  (Boston). 

Retardation. 

Both  sexes. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Both  sexes. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

All  children 

3,399 

100.0 

2,026 

100.0 

1,373 

100.0 

823 

100.0 

477 

100.0 

346 

100.0 

Having  completed— 

A   higher  grade  than 
normal 

325 
1,622 

1,066 

861 

205 
386 

9.6 
47.7 

31.4 

25.3 

6.0 
11.4 

202 
917 

632 

522 

110 
275 

10.0 
45.3 

31.2 

25.8 

5.4 
13.6 

123 
705 

434 

339 

95 
111 

9.0 
51.3 

31.6 

24.7 

6.9 
8.1 

136 
409 

267 

233 

34 
11 

16.5 
49.7 

32.4 

28.3 

4.1 
1.3 

82 
238 

149 

135 

14 

8 

17.2 
49.9 

31.2 

28.3 

2.9 
1.7 

54 
171 

118 

98 

20 
3 

15.6 

A  normal  grade 

A  lower  grade  thannor- 

49.4 
34.1 

One  or  two  grades 
lower  thannormal. 

Three   or  more 
grades  lower  than 
normal 

28.3 
5.8 

Not  reported  i 

.9 

i"Not  reported,"  means  that  the  children  came  from  disciplinary,  prevocational,  and  other  special 
schools  and  that  on  the  records  only  the  school  attended,  and  not  the  grade  completed,  was  given. 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  foreign-born  than  of  the  native  children 
were  retarded.  Of  the  native  children  for  whom  continuation- 
school  records  were  used,  according  to  Table  52,  a  little  over  one- 
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fourth,  27.5  per  cent,  had  failed  to  attain  a  normal  grade.  But  of 
the  foreign-born  children  nearly  one-half,  48.2  per  cent,  were  re- 
tarded, and  17.9  per  cent  of  them  were  three  or  more  grades  below 
normal.  The  proportion  of  Italian  children,  27.7  per  cent,  who  were 
three  or  more  grades  below  normal  was  somewhat  larger  than  the 
proportion  of  native  children  who  were  retarded  even  a  single  grade. 
Nearly  two-thirds,  63.1  per  cent,  of  the  Italian  children,  indeed,  were 
at  least  one  grade  below  normal.  Yet  only  about  two-fifths,  39.7 
per  cent,  of  the  Russian  children,  and  not  much  more  than  one-third, 
35.7  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  from  north  and  west  Europe  were 
retarded.  A  smaller  proportion  of  the  Italian  girls  were  retarded 
than  of  the  Italian  boys,  55.6  per  cent  as  compared  with  70.4  per 
cent. 

That  in  many  cases  the  retardation  among  foreign-born  children 
may  have  been  due,  in  part,  merely  to  breaks  in  the  school  life  occa- 
sioned by  changes  in  residence  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  even  of 
the  native  children  who  were  not  born  in  Boston  or  the  adjoining 
cities  of  Cambridge,  Somerville,  or  Chelsea,  a  larger  proportion,  30.4 
per  cent,  were  retarded  than  of  the  native  children  born  in  one  of 
those  cities,  27  per  cent.  That  differences  in  language  or  in  oppor- 
tunities for  education,  combined  with  such  changes  of  residence,  were 
at  least  in  large  part  responsible  for  the  greater  amount  of  retarda- 
tion among  foreign-born  children  is  indicated  by  the  facts  shown  in 
Table  53.  Here  it  is  seen  that  over  three-fourths,  78.4  per  cent,  of 
the  children  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  5  years,  not 
quite  half,  49.6  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  been  here  5  but  under  10 
years,  and  not  much  more  than  one-fourth,  28.6  per  cent,  of  those 
who  had  been  here  10  years  or  more,  were  retarded.  In  other  words 
among  the  foreign-born  children  who  had  been  in  the  United  States 
long  enough  to  have  begun  their  school  lives  here,  the  proportion  re- 
tarded was  but  little  higher  than  among  the  native  children.  The 
influence  of  language  differences  appears  also,  as  will  be  shown  later," 
in  a  larger  proportion  of  retarded  children  among  those  whose  fathers 
were  of  non-English-speaking  nationalities. 

Nevertheless,  among  the  native  children  included  in  the  continu- 
ation-school group  are  a  large  number  whose  fathers  were  foreign 
born,  and  it  appears,  according  to  Table  54,  that  among  the  inter- 
viewed children  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  the  native 
children  of  foreign-born  fathers  than  of  the  native  children  of  native 
fathers,  31.9  per  cent  as  compared  with  22.9  per  cent,  were  retarded. 
But  of  the  foreign-born  children  in  this  group  45.2  per  cent  were 
retarded,  and  10.2  per  cent,  as  compared  with  only  2.8  per  cent  of 
the  native  children  of  foreign-born  fathers  and  2  per  cent  of  the 
children  of  native  fathers,  were  three  or  more  grades  below  normal. 

"  See  Table  55,  p.  133. 
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Table  52. — Retardation,  by  place  of  birth  and  sex;  children  in   Boston  continuation 

school. 


All 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  who,  on  leaving  school, 

had  completed,  for  their  ages — 

A  higher 
grade 
than 

normal. 

A  normal 
grade. 

A  lower  grade  than  normal 

' 

Not 
port 

Place  of  birth  and 
sex. 

Total. 

One  or  two 

grades 

lower 

than 

normal. 

Three  or 

more 

grades 

lower  than 

normal. 

re- 
ed.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.2 

Ttram- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.* 

Both  sexes  . . 

33,399 

325 

9.6 

1,622 

47.7 

3  1,066 

31.4 

8  861 

25.3 

205 

6.0 

386 

11.4 

United  States 

Boston,  Cam- 
bridge, Som- 
erville,  Chel- 
sea   

2,761 

2,419 

342 

98 
16 

82 

464 

249 

204 

11 

75 

295 

269 

26 

8 
2 
6 

16 
6 
10 

10.7 

11.1 

7.6 

8.2 

""7."3" 

3.4 

2.4 
4.9 

1,389 

1.221 

168 

43 
6 
37 

156 
65 
85 
6 
34 

50.3 

50.5 
49.1 
43.9 

"45."  i" 

33.6 
26.1 
41.7 

"45.'3" 

758 

654 

104 

35 
6 
29 

242 
157 

81 
4 

30 

27.5 

27.0 

30.4 

35.7 

'35."4' 

52.2 
63.1 
39.7 

'46.' 6' 

667 

572 

95 

32 

5 

27 

140 
88 
50 
2 
21 

24.2 

23.6 

27.8 

32.7 

'32.' 9" 

30.2 
35.3 
24.5 

'28."  6' 

91 

82 

9 

3 
1 
2 

102 

69 

31 

2 

9 

3.3 

3.4 

2.6 

3.1 

"2.1' 

22.0 
27.7 
15.2 

'ii'o' 

319 

275 

44 

12 
2 
10 

50 
21 

28 
1 
5 

11.6 
11.4 

Elsewhere    in 

United  States 

North    and    west 

12.9 
12.2 

Ireland 

Other 

"'12.' 2 

South     and     east 
Europe 

10.8 

Italy 

8.4 

Russia 

13.7 

Other..    . 

Other  countries 

6       8.0 

6.7 

Boys 

3  2,026 

202     10.0 

917 

45.3 

3  632 

31.2 

3522 

25.8 

110 

5.4 

275 

13.6 

United  States 

Boston,  Cam- 
bridge, Som- 
erville,  Chel- 
sea   

1,701 

1,476 

225 

62 
10 
52 

227 
125 

98 
4 

35 

185 

169 
16 
5 

10.9 

11.4 
7.1 

8.1 

811 

704 

107 

23 
5 
18 

65 
23 
41 

1 
18 

47.7 

47.7 
47.6 
37.1 

'si'e" 

28.6 
18.4 
41.8 

469 

398 

71 

24 

3 

21 

129 

88 

39 

2 

9 

27.6 

27.0 

31.6 

38.7 

'46.'4' 

66.8 
70.4 
39.8 

414 

348 

66 

23 

3 

20 

78 
52 
25 
1 
6 

24.3 

23.6 
29.3 
37.1 

55 

50 
5 
1 

3.2 

3.4 
2.2 
1.6 

236 

205 

31 

10 
2 
8 

26 
11 
14 

1 
3 

13.9 
13.9 

Elsewhere    in 

United  States 

North    and    west 

Europe 

13.8 
16.1 

Other 

5 

7 
3 
4 

9.6 

3.1 

2.4 
4.1 

38.5 

34.4 
41.6 
25.5 

1 

51 

36 

14 

1 

3 

1.9 

22.5 

28.8 
14.3 

15.4 

South    and     east 
Europe 

11.5 

Italy 

8.8 

14.3 

Other 

Other  eoimtries 

6 

Girls 

1,373 

123 

9.0 

705 

51.3 

434 

31.6 

339 

24.7 

95 

6.9 

111 

8.1 

United  States 

Boston,  Cam- 
bridge, Som- 
erville,  Chel- 
sea   

1,060 

943 

117 

36 

6 

30 

237 

124 

106 

7 

40 

110 

100 

10 

3 
2 
1 

9 
3 
6 

10.4 

10.6 

8.5 

3.8 
2.4 
5.7 

578 

517 

61 

20 

1 

19 

91 
42 
44 
5 
16 

54.5 

54.8 
52.1 

38.4 
33.9 
41.5 

289 

256 

33 

11 
3 

8 

113 
69 
42 
2 
21 

27.3 

27.1 
28.2 

47.7 
55.6 
39.6 

253 

224 

29 

9 
2 

7 

62 
36 

25 

1 

15 

23.9 

23.8 
24.8 

26.2 
29.0 
23.6 

36 

32 

4 

2 
1 
1 

51 
33 

17 

1 
6 

3.4 

3.  4 
3.4 

83 

70 
13 
2 

7.8 
7.4 

Elsewhere    in 

United  States 

North    and    west 

Europe 

11.1 

Other 

21.5 
26.6 
16.0 

2 

24 
10 
14 

South    and    east 
Europe 

10.1 

Italy 

8.1 

Russia 

13.2 

Other . 

Other  countries 

1 

2 

1 "  Not  reported  "  means  that  the  children  came  from  discipUnary ,  prevocational,  and  other  special  schools 
and  that  on  the  records  only  the  school  attended,  and  not  the  grade  completed,  was  given. 
^  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 
•  Includes  one  boy  whose  place  of  birth  was  not  reported. 
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Table  53  — Retardation,  bynativity,  length  of  residence  in  United  States,  and  sex;  children 
in  Boston  continuation  school. 


All 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed,  for  their  ages — 

A  higher 
grade 
than 

normal. 

A  normal 
grade. 

A  lower  grade  than  normal. 

Nativity,  length  of 
residence  in 
United     States, 
and  sex. 

Total. 

One  or  two 

grades 

lower 

than 

normal. 

Three  or 

more 

grades 

lower  than 

normal. 

Not  re- 
ported.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cents 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.2 

Num-    Per 
ber.    cent.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.2 

Both  sexes. . 

3  3,399 

325 

9.6 

1,622 

47.7 

n,066 

31.4 

3  861 

25.3 

205 

6.0 

386 

11.4 

2,761 
637 

153 

224 

203 
57 

295 
30 

10.7 
4.7 

1,389 
233 

13 

87 

111 
22 

50.3 
36.6 

8.5 
38.8 

54.7 

38.6 

758 
307 

120 
111 

58 

18 

27.5 

48.2 

78.4 
49.6 

28.6 

31.6 

667 
193 

54 
80 

46 

13 

24.2 
30.3 

35.3 
35.7 

22.7 

22.8 

91 
114 

66 
31 

12 

5 

3.3 
17.9 

43.1 
13.8 

5.9 

8.8 

319 
67 

20 
20 

13 

14 

11.6 

Foreign  born 

Years  in  United 
States: 
Under  5 

10.5 
13.1 

Sunder  10.. 

10  years  or 
over 

Not    re- 
ported. . . 

6 

21 
3 

2.7 
10.3 
5.3 

8.9 

6.4 

24.6 

Boys 

3  2,026 

202 

10.0 

917 

45.3 

3  632 

31.2 

3  522 

25.8 

110 

5.4 

275 

13.6 

1,701 
324 

76 
123 

103 

22 

185 
17 

10.9 
5.2 

811 
106 

7 
43 

51 

5 

47.7 
32.7 

9.2 
35.0 

49.5 

469 
162 

59 
65 

32 

6 

27.6 
50.0 

77.6 
52.8 

31.1 

414 

107 

29 
49 

25 

4 

24.3 
33.0 

38.2 
39.8 

24.3 

55 
55 

30 
16 

7 

2 

3.2 
17.0 

39.5 
13.0 

6.8 

236 
39 

10 
12 

9 

8 

13.9 

Foreign  born 

Years  in  United 
States: 
Under  5 . . . 

12.0 
13.2 

5  under  10.. 

10  years  or 
over 

Not  re- 
ported. . . 

3 
11 
3 

2.4 
10.7 

9.8 

8.7 

Girls 

1,373 

123       9.0 

705 

51.3 

434 

31.6 

339 

24.7 

95 

6.9 

111 

8.1 

Native 

1,060 
313 

77 
101 

100 

35 

110 
13 

10.4 
4.2 

578 
127 

6 
44 

60 

17 

54.5 
40.6 

7.8 
43.6 

60.0 

289 
145 

61 
46 

26 

12 

27.3 
46.3 

79.2 
45.5 

26.0 

253 
86 

25 
31 

21 

9 

2.3.9 
27.5 

32.5 
30.7 

21.0 

36 
59 

36 
15 

5 

3 

3.4 

18.8 

46.8 
14.9 

5.0 

83 
28 

10 

8 

4 
6 

7.8 

Foreign  born 

Years  in  United 
States: 
Under  5 

8.9 
13.0 

10  years  or 
over 

Not  re- 
ported. . . 

3 

10 

3.0 
10.0 

7.9 
4.0 

1  "Not  reported ' '  means  that  the  children  came  from  disciplinary,  prevocational,  and  other  special  schools 
and  that  on  the  records  only  the  school  attended,  and  not  the  grade  completed,  was  given. 

2  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

3  Including  one  boy  for  whom  nativity  was  not  reported. 

A  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the  native  sons  of  native  fathers 
than  of  the  native  daughters  of  native  fathers,  23.6  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  21.6  per  cent,  were  retarded.  Among  the  native  children 
of  foreign-born  fathers  little  difference  appears  between  the  sexes; 
but  among  the  foreign-born  children  who  were  interviewed  52.2  per 
cent  of  the  girls  as  compared  with  only  36.8  per  cent  of  the  boys  were 
retarded.  The  high  percentage  of  retardation  among  the  foreign- 
born  children  is  evidently  due  primarily  to  the  large  amount  of  retar- 
dation among  the  girls  of  that  group,  nearly  one-sixth,  15.6  per  cent, 
of  whom  were  three  or  more  grades  below  normal.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  native  children  of  foreign-born  than 
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of  native  fathers,  19.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  16.9  per  cent,  had 
completed  higher  grades  than  normal  for  their  ages. 

Table  M.— Retardation,  by  nativity  of  father,  and  nativity  and  sex  of  child;  children 

interviewed. 


All 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed,  for  their 

ages— 

A  higher 

grade  than 

normal. 

A  normal 
grade. 

A  lower  grade 

than  norma 

. 

Nativity    of   father 
and.  nativity  and 
sex  of  child. 

Total. 

One  or  two 

grades  lower 

than. 

normal. 

Three  or 

more  grades 

lower  than 

normal. 

Not 
reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.  1 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. ' 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.  1 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.  1 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.  1 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.' 

Both  sexes 

823 

136 

16.5 

409 

49.7 

267 

32.4 

233 

28.3 

34 

4.1 

11 

1.3 

Both    fathers    and 

children  native 

Fathers  foreign  bom. 
Children  native. . 

201 
593 

427 

166 
29 

34 
96 

82 

14 
6 

16.9 
16.2 
19.2 

8.4 

120 
276 
209 

67 
13 

59.7 
46.5 
48.9 

40.4 

46 
211 
136 

75 
10 

22.9 
35.6 
31.9 

45.2 

42 
182 
124 

58 
9 

20.9 
30.7 
29.0 

34.9 

4 
29 
12 

17 

1 

2.0 
4.9 
2.8 

10.2 

1 
10 

.5 
1.7 

Children  foreign 

10 

6.0 

Nativity   of  fathers 
not  reported; 
children  native 

Boys 

477 

82 

17.2 

238 

49.9 

149 

31.2 

135 

28.3 

14 

2.9 

8 

1.7 

Both    fathers    and 

children  native 

Fathers  f  oreign  bom. 
Children  native. . 

127 
328 
252 

76 
22 

18 
59 
54 

5 
5 

14.2 
18.0 
21.4 

6.6 

78 
153 
117 

36 

7 

61.4 
46.6 
46.4 

47.4 

30 
109 
81 

28 
10 

23.6 
33.2 
32.1 

36.8 

28 
98 
73 

25 
9 

22.0 
29.9 
29.0 

32.9 

2 
11 

8 

3 
1 

1.6 
3.4 
3.2 

3.9 

1 
7 

.8 
2.1 

Children  foreign 

7 

9.2 

Nativity   of  fathers 
not  reported; 
children  native . 

Girls 

346 

54 

15.6 

171 

49.4 

118 

34.1 

98 

28.3 

20 

5.8 

3 

.9 

Both    fathers    and 
children  native . 

74 
265 
175 

90 

7 

16 
37 

28 

9 

1 

21.6 
14.0 
16.0 

10.0 

42 
123 
92 

31 
6 

56.8 
46.4 
52.6 

34.4 

16 
102 
55 

47 

21.6 
38.5 
31.4 

52.2 

14 

84 
51 

33 

18.9 
31.7 
29.1 

36.7 

2 
18 
4 

14 

2.7 
6.8 
2.3 

15.6 

Fathers  foreign  bom. 
Children  native. . 

3 

1.1 

Cliildren  foreign 
born 

3 

3.3 

Nativity   of  fathers 
not  reported; 



1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

The  children  of  foreign-born  fathers  of  non-English-speaking 
nationalities,  as  shown  in  Table  55,  were  much  more  frequently  re- 
tarded than  were  those  of  foreign-born  fathers  of  English-speaking 
nationalities.  Of  the  former  43  per  cent  and  of  the  latter  only  24.7 
per  cent  had  failed  to  attain  a  normal  grade.  As  was  seen  to  be  the 
case  among  children  who  were  themselves  foreign  born,  the  Italian 
group  furnished  the  largest  proportion  of  retarded  children,  while 
comparatively  few  such  children  were  found  in  the  Russian- Jewish 
group.  Over  one-half,  51.3  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  Italian 
fathers  were  retarded,  and  10.2  per  cent  of  them  were  three  or  more 
grades  lower  than  normal.  Only  a  little  over  one-third,  34.3  per 
cent,  of  the  children  of  Russian-Jewish  fathers  were  retarded  and  only 
2.9  per  cent  of  them  were  three  or  more  grades  below  normal  for  their 
ages. 
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Table  55.— Retardation,  by  nationality  of  father,  and  sex  of  child;  children  interrieucd. 


Nationality  of  father 
and  sex  of  child. 


Both  sexes. 


Children    of   native 

fathers 

Children  of  foreign- 
bom  fathers 

Of  F.nglish-speak 
ing  nationali- 
ties   

Irish 

Others 

Of  non-English- 
speakini;  na- 
tionalities  

Italian 

Russian-Jew- 
ish  

Other 

Children  the  nati\- 
its-  of  whosefathers 
was  not  reported.. 

Bovs 


All 
chil- 
dren. 


823 


2  593 


243 
167 

76 


349 
197 


Children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed,  for  their  ages— 


A  higher 

grade  than 

normal. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent.  1 


16.5 


16.9 

16.2 


21.0 
22,2 
18.4 


A  lower  grade  than  normal. 


A  normal 
grade. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent.' 


409 


45     12. 9 
20     10. 2 


477 


Children    of   native 

fathers 

Children  of  foreign- 
bom  fathers 

Of  English-speak- 
ing nationali- 
ties   

Irish 

Other 

Of  non-Fnglish- 
speakinL'  na- 
tionalities  

ItaUan 

liussian-Jew- 

ish 

Other 

Children  the  nativ- 
ity of  whose  fathers 
was  not  reported. . 

Girls 


Children    of  native 

fathers 

Children  of  foreign- 
bom  fathers 

Of  English-speak- 
ing   nationaU- 

ties 

Irish 

Other 

Of  non-English- 
speaking  na- 
tionalities  

Italian 

Russian- Jew- 
ish  

Other 

Children  the  nativ- 
ity of  whose  fathers 
was  not  reported. . 


127 
2  328 


152 
101 
51 


85 


22 


82 


17.1 
15.9 


]7.2 


346 


14.2 
18.0 


23.7 
2.5.7 
19.6 


13.1 
5.9 


120 

276 


130 

85 
45 


146 
69 


13 


49.7 


238 


59.7 
46.5 


53.5 
50.9 
59.2 


41.8 
35.0 


47.1 
53.7 


Total. 


One  or  two      Three  or 
grades  lower  more  grades 
than.         lower  than 
normal.         normal 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent.  1 


267 


49.9 


46 

2  211 


32.4 


22.9 
35.6 


24.7 
26.9 
19.7 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent.' 


Num- 
ber. 


233     28.3 


150     43. 0 
101     51. 3 


34.3 

30.5 


149     31.2 


78     61. 4 
153     46. 6 


18.0 


74 
265 


174 
112 


21.6 
14.0 


15     16.5 

11     16.7 

4 


12.6 
13.4 


42 
182 


124 
81 


20.9 
39.7 


2.3.9 
25.7 
19.7 


35.5 
41.1 


31.4 

25.6 


Per 

cent.  1 


4 
2  29 


Not 
reported. 


Num-    Per 
ber.    ceut.i 


2.0 
4.9 


.8 
1.2 
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30     23.6 
2  109     33. 2 


52.6 
49.5 
58.8 


41.7 
35.3 


42 
123 


56.8 
46.4 


54.9 
53.0 


22.4 

24.8 
17.6 


42.3 
54.1 


36.0 


42.0 
34.8 


16 
102 


21.6 

38.5 


28.6 
30.3 


28 


28.3 


22.0 
29.9 


21.1 

22.8 
17.6 


37.7 
49.4 


7.4 
10.2 


2.9 
4.9 


2 

2  11 


1.6 
3.4 


1.3 

2.0 


4.6 

4.7 


6.0 


98 


43.7 
49.1 


18.9 
31.7 


28.  6 
30.3 


.33.3 
34.8 


5.8 


2.7 
6.8 


10.3 
14.3 


'  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50.  *.         •«  j 

2  Including  one  boy  the  nationality  of  whose  father  was  not  specmea. 


.5 
1.7 


2.3 
3.6 


1.4 


1.7 


.8 
2.1 

1.3 
'3.9 


2.9 
4.7 


1.7 
2.7 
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Among  the  children  interviewed,  as  among  the  foreign-born 
children  included  in  the  continuation-school  group,  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  Italian  boys  than  of  Italian  girls — 54.1  per  cent  as  compared 
with  49.1  per  cent — were  retarded.  Of  the  children  of  Irish  fathers, 
a  smaller  proportion  of  boys  than  of  girls — ^24.8  per  cent  as  compared 
with  30.3  per  cent — had  failed  to  attain  a  normal  grade. 

Table  56. — Retardation,  by  age  at  taking  out  first  certificate,  and  sex;  children  in  Boston 

continuation  school. 


Age  at  taking  out  first 
certificate,  and  sex. 


All 
chil- 
dren. 


Children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed,  for  their  ages — 


A  higher 

grade  than 

normal. 


A  normal 


Num- 
ber. 


Per  'Num- 
cent.     ber. 


Per 
cent. 


A  lower  grade  than  normal. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


One  or  two 

grades  lower 

than. 

normal. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 


Three  or 
more  grades 
lower  than 

normal. 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent. 


Not 
reported.' 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 


All  children. .. 

14-14J  years 

14^-15  years 

15-15^  years 

15^16  years 

Boys 

14-14J  years 

14i-15  years 

15-15J  years 

15^16  years 

Girls 

14-14^  years 

14i-15  years 

15^15i  years 

15^16  years 


3,399 


325 


6    1,622     47.7 


1,066 


31.4 


861     25.3 


205 


6.0 


386 


11.4 


1,151 
710 
732 

806 

2,026 


138 
64 
60 
63 


12.0 

420 

9.0 

370 

8.2 

390 

7.8 

442 

36.5 
52.1 
53.3 
54.8 


402 
184 
226 
254 


687 
395 
464 
480 

1,373 


202 
72 


10.0 


10.5 

12.2 

8.6 


917 

45.3 

246 
185 
239 
247 

35.8 
46.8 
51.5 
51.5 

632 


239 
93 
143 
157 


123 


464 
315 
268 
326 


9.0 

705 

51.3 

14.2 

174 

37.5 

5.1 

185 

58.7 

7.5 

151 

56.3 

6.4 

195 

59.8 

434 


163 
91 
83 
97 


34.9 
25.9 
30.9 
31.5 


31.2 


34.8 
23.5 
30.8 
32.7 


31.6 


35.1 
28.9 
31.0 

29.8 


346 
152 
168 
195 


203 

83 
108 
128 


339 


143 


30.1 
21.4 
23.0 
24.2 


4.9 
4.5 
7.9 
7.3 


191 
92 
56 
47 


16.6 
13.0 
7.7 
5.8 


25.8 


110       5.4 


275 


13.6 


29.5 
21.0 
23.3 

26.7 


5.2 
2.5 
7.5 
6.0 


130 
69 
42 
34 


18.9 
17.5 
9.1 
7.1 


24.7 


95 


30.8 
21.9 
22.4 
20.6 


6.9 


111 


8.1 


4.3 

7.0 
8.6 
9.2 


13.1 
7.3 
5.2 
4.0 


1  "Not  reported"  means  that  the  children  came  from  disciplinary,  prevocational,  vocational,  and  other 
special  schools  and  that  on  the  records  only  the  school  attended,  and  not  the  grade  completed,  was  given. 

The  continuation-school  children  who  went  to  work  soon  after 
becoming  14 — that  is,  between  14  and  14^  years  of  age— were  more 
frequently  from  higher  grades  than  normal  than  were  those  who 
went  to  work  at  any  other  age.  According  to  Table  56  nearly  one- 
eighth,  12  per  cent,  of  these  children  had  completed  higher  grades 
than  normal,  as  compared  with  only  9  per  cent  of  the  children  who 
went  to  work  when  they  were  between  14^  and  15  years  of  age,  and 
with  even  smaller  proportions  of  those  who  went  to  work  when  over 
15.  The  oldest  age  group,  15^  to  16  years,  had  the  smallest  propor- 
tion of  advanced  children,  only  7.8  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
group  of  children  who  went  to  work  before  they  were  14^  years  of 
age  contained  also  a  larger  proportion  of  retarded  children  than  any 
other  group.     More  than  one- third,  34.9  per  cent,  of  them  came  from 
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lower  grades  than  normal  for  their  ages,  whereas  only  about  one- 
fourth,  25.9  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  went  to  work  between  14^ 
and  15,  and  less  than  one-third,  30.9  per  cent  and  31.5  per  cent,  re- 
spectively, of  those  in  the  two  older  age  groups  came  from  such  grades. 
The  slightly  larger  proportion  of  retarded  children  among  those  who 
went  to  work  when  they  were  over  15  than  among  those  who  did  so 
when  between  14^  and  15  may  indicate  that  some  of  the  older  chil- 
dren had  been  prevented  from  going  to  work  earlier  by  their  failure 
to  attain  the  educational  standard  for  employment  certificates. 
The  supposition  that  this  is  the  true  explanation  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  both  groups  of  children  who  went  to  work  when  over  15 
showed  unusually  high  proportions  of  children  who  were  three  or 
more  grades  below  normal  for  their  ages.  At  any  rate  the  group  of 
children  who  went  to  work  within  six  months  after  becoming  14 
appears  to  have  contained  an  unusually  large  proportion  both  of 
advanced  and  of  retarded  children,  while  the  group  of  children  who 
did  not  go  to  work  until  within  six  months  before  their  sixteenth 
birthdays  contained  an  abnormally  small  proportion  of  children  from 
higher  grades  than  normal.  The  retardation  figures  for  the  boys  and 
for  the  girls  of  the  different  age  groups  differ  only  slightly.  An  even 
larger  proportion  of  the  boys  who  went  to  work  when  between  14^ 
and  15  years  of  age  than  of  those  who  went  to  work  earlier,  12.2  per 
cent  as  compared  with  10.5  per  cent,  came  from  higher  grades  than 
normal  for  their  ages,  while  of  the  girls  who  went  to  work  when  be- 
tween 14^  and  15  years  of  age  only  5.1  per  cent,  as  compared  with 

14.2  per  cent  of  those  who  went  to  work  before  they  were  14^,  were 
advanced  in  their  school  work.  Apparently  the  girls  who  had  com- 
pleted higher  grades  than  normal  for  their  ages  left  school  even  more 
quickly  after  attaining  the  legal  age  to  work  than  did  the  boys. 

Although  the  data  concerning  the  death  and  the  employment 
status  of  the  father  and  mother  were  taken  as  of  the  date  when  the 
child  went  to  work  and  may  not  have  been  of  long  enough  standing 
to  have  had  any  effect  on  the  child's  school  work,  Table  57  shows 
for  the  continuation-school  group  that,  among  the  children  both  of 
whose  parents  were  employed  and  also  among  those  both  of  whose 
parents  were  not  employed — neither  a  normal  family  status — unusu- 
ally large  proportions  were  retarded.  Of  the  children  in  the  former 
group — that  is,  whose  mothers  as  well  as  fathers  were  employed — 

45.3  per  cent  were  retarded.  In  the  latter  group  the  proportion 
was  somewhat  less,  40  per  cent.  When  the  father  was  not  employed 
and  the  mother  employed,  only  32.1  per  cent  of  the  children  were 
retarded,  but  an  unusually  large  proportion,  16.1  per  cent,  were  three 
or  more  grades  below  normal.  The  death  of  the  father  or  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  living  with  his  family  seems  to  have  had  no 
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effect  on  the  school  standing  of  the  child.  But  when  the  mother 
was  dead  or  not  living  with  the  family  exactly  one-third  were  re- 
tarded— a  somewhat  larger  proportion  than  that  for  all  the  children 
for  whom  continuation-school  records  were  used. 

Table  57. — Retardation,    by  family  status;  children  in   Boston  continuation  school. 


Family  status. 


Total. 


Parents  living  to- 
gether  

Both  parents 

employed 

Neither    parent 

employed 

Father  employed 
and  mother  not 

employed 

Father  not  em.- 
ployed  and 
mother  em- 
ployed  

Father  dead  or  not 

living  with  family . 

Mother  dead  or  not 

living  with  family . 

Both   parents  dead 

or  not  living  with 

family 

Status  of  one  or  both 
parents  not  re- 
ported  


All 
chil- 
dren. 


A  higher 

grade  than 

normal. 


3,399 


2,263 
139 
150 

1,918 

56 
600 
150 


Children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed,  for  their  ages- 


Num- 
ber. 


325 


191 

3 

64 
14 

4 

33 


Per 
cent. 


9.6 


9.3 

5.8 
5.3 

10.0 

5.4 
10.7 
9.3 

4.2 

11.4 


A  normal 
grade. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,622 

1,084 
53 
69 

930 

32 

295 

69 

53 

121 


Per 
cent. 


47.7 


47.9 
38.1 
46.0 

48.5 

57.1 
49.2 
46.0 

55.2 

41.7 


A  lower  grade  than  normal. 


Total. 


One  or  two 

grades  lower 

than. 

normal. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,066 


737 
63 
60 

596 

18 
177 
50 

31 

71 


Per 

cent. 


31.4 


32.6 
45.3 
40.0 

31.1 

32.1 
29.5 
33.3 

32.3 

24.5 


Num- 
ber. 


861 


142 
43 

26 

61 


Per 

cent. 


25.3 


26.0 
38.1 
27.3 

25.3 

16.1 
23.7 

28.7 

27.1 
21.0 


Three  or 
more  grades 
lower  than 

normal. 


Num- 
ber 


205 


148 
10 
19 

110 


Per 

cent. 


Not 
reported.! 


Num- 
ber. 


6. 0       386 


6.5  i     232 


7.2 
12.7 

5.7 

16.1 

5.8 
4.7 

5.2 

3.4 


15 
13 

201 

3 

64 
17 


Per 
cent. 


11.4 


10.3 

10.8 

8.7 

10.5 

5.4 
10.7 
11.3 

8.3 

22.4 


1  "Not  reported"  means  that  the  children  came  from  disciplinary,  prevocational,  vocational,  and  other 
special  schools  and  that  on  the  records  only  the  school  attended,  and  not  the  grade  completed,  was  given. 

The  occupation  of  the  father,  if  employed,  as  well  as  the  mere  fact 
of  his  employment  or  unemployment,  is  a  rough  index  to  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  the  family.  Table  58  shows  that  among  the  children 
interviewed  the  largest  proportion,  49.4  per  cent,  who  were  retarded 
was  found  in  the  group  where  the  fathers  were  unemployed.  The 
next  largest  proportion,  43.1  per  cent,  was  found  among  the  children 
whose  fathers  were  merchants  or  peddlers,  and  the  third  largest, 
35.6  per  cent,  among  the  children  whose  fathers  were  laborers. 

It  has  already  been  seen,  however,  that  both  the  native  and  for- 
eign-born children  of  foreign-born  fathers  were  much  more  fre- 
quently retarded  than  were  the  children  of  native  fathers  ^^  and 
also  that  foreign-born  fathers  of  both  native  and  foreign-born  chil- 


68  See  Table  55,  p.  133. 
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dren  were  much  more  frequently  engaged  in  certain  occupations  than 
were  native  fathers. ^^  The  differences  shown  in  Table  58,  therefore, 
might  be  due  entirely  to  differences  in  nativity  distribution  of  the 
fathers  engaged  in  the  different  occupations.  Table  59,  however, 
compares  with  the  actual  number  of  retarded  children  in  each  occu- 
pational group  the  number  of  retarded  children  who  would  be  ex- 
pected in  that  group  if  the  rate  of  retardation  prevailing  in  each 
nationality  group  prevailed  also  in  each  occupational  group  of  that 
nationality.  For  many  of  the  occupational  groups  the  numbers  are 
too  small  and  the  differences  not  large  enough  to  be  significant; 
but  the  influence  of  occupation  seems  to  be  shown  in  the  groups  of 
skilled  or  semiskilled  mechanics,  and  factory  operatives,  in  which 
the  actual  numbers  of  retarded  children  were  very  low,  and  also 
in  the  groups  of  merchants  and  peddlers  and  of  unemployed  where 
the  proportions  of  retarded  children  were  high. 

Table  58. — Retardation,  by  occwpation  of  father;  children  interviewed. 


Occupation  of  father. 


Total. 


Father       employed 
and  living  with 

family 

Laborer  (all  in- 
dustries)  

Skilled  or  semi- 
skilled  me- 

chaiiic 

Factory  opera- 
tive  

Merc  hant  (in- 
cluding ped- 
dler)  

Other  proprietor. 

Clerical  worker. . 

Teamster, driver, 

expressman . . . 

other 

Father  not  employed. 
Father  not  living 

with  family 

Father  dead 

Not  reported 


All 
cliil- 
dren. 


823 


554 
118 

118 
91 


51 
31 
10 

52 
83 
81 

21 

149 

18 


Children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed,  for  their  ages— 


A  higher 

grade  than 

normal. 


Num- 
ber. 


136 


Per 
cent.a 


16.5 


17.5 
13.6 

14.4 
20.9 

13.7 


23.1 

22.9 

7.4 


A  normal 
grade. 


Num- 
ber. 


409 


285 
57 

72 
47 


Per 
cent." 


49.7 


51.4 
4a3 

61.0 
51.6 

43.1 


50.0 
47.0 
43.2 


A  lower  grade  than  normal. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


267 


164 
42 

28 
22 


Per 

cent." 


32.4 


29.6 
35.6 

23.7 
24.2 

43.1 


26.9 
30.1 
49.4 


32.2 


One  or  two 

grades  lower 

than. 

normal. 


Num-    Per 
ber.  Icent.o 


233     28.3 


147     26. 5 
36     30. 5 


22.0 
23.1 

39.2 


26.9 
24.1 
37.0 


28.2 


Three  or 

more  grades 

lower  than 

normal. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent.o 


Not 
reported. 


Num- 
ber 


4.1        11 


3.1 
5.1 

1.7 
1.1 

3.9 


6.0 
12.3 


4.0 


Per 

cent.a 


1.3 


1.4 
2.5 


3.3 


a  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 
M  See  Table  26,  p.  93. 
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Table  59.— Retardation,  hy  occupation  of  father  with  influence  of  nationality  eliminated; 

children  intervietced. 


Occupation  of  father. 


Children    ii 
lower  grades 
than  normal. 


Com- 
puted.' 


Actual. 


Total 2^'^ 


Father  living  with  family 

Laborer  (aU  industries) 

Skilled  or  semiskilled  mechanic. 

Factory  operative 

Merchant  (including  peddler) . . 

Other  proprietor 

Clerical  worker 

Teamster,  driver,  expressman. . 

Other 

Not  employed 

Father  not  living  with  family 

Father  dead 

Not  reported 


207.7 
40.2 
37.2 
31.5 
17.6 
10.7 

2.6 
15.8 
25.3 
26.7 

7.0 
46.9 

5.9 


204 
42 
28 
22 
22 
11 


1  Calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the  proportion  of  retarded  children  for  the  different  n%tionahties 
which  prevailed  in  the  whole  group  of  children  prevailed  also  for  those  nationalities  in  each  Occujiation 
group.  The  difference  between  the  expected  number  as  thus  calculated  and  the  actual  number  is  the 
measure  of  the  influence  of  the  occupational  factor,  with  the  influence  of  nationality  eliminated. 

The  tendency  of  retarded  children  to  take  then-  first  positions 
during  the  school  year  was  pronounced.  Table  60  shows  that  of 
all  the  interviewed  children  who  took  their  first  positions  during  a 
summer  vacation  only  19.2  per  cent,  but  of  those  who  went  to  work 
at  some  other  time  37.4  per  cent,  were  retarded.  Moreover,  of  the 
children  who  took  their  first  positions  during  a  summer  vacation 
only  1.3  per  cent  were  three  or  more  grades  below  normal,  while 
of  those  who  went  to  work  at  some  other  time  5.2  per  cent  were 
three  or  more  grades  below  normal.  This  may  be  ascribed  partly 
to  the  fact  that  a  child  who  leaves  school  during  the  school  year 
loses  the  chance  to  complete  the  grade  last  entered,  but  it  undoubtedly 
indicates  also  a  greater  tendency  on  the  part  of  retarded  than  on  the 
part  of  other  children  to  drop  out  of  school  at  the  first  opportimity 
regardless  of  the  completion  of  any  unit  of  school  work. 

This  tendency  was  evident  in  each  nationality  group  but  particu- 
larly among  the  children  of  foreign-born  fathers  of  non-English 
speaking  nationalities,  notably  the  Italian  group.  Of  the  children 
of  all  foreign-born  fathers  21.4  per  cent  of  those  who  went  to  work 
during  a  summer  vacation  were  retarded  as  compared  with  41.4 
per  cent  of  those  who  went  to  work  at  some  other  time.  Of  the 
children  of  foreign-born  fathers  of  non-English-speaking  nationali- 
ties 27.7  per  cent  of  those  who  went  to  work  during  a  summer  vaca- 
tion and  48.6  per  cent  of  those  who  went  to  work  at  some  other  time 
were  retarded.     For  the  children  of  Italian  fathers  the  proportion 
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retarded  among  those  who  went  to  work  during  a  summer  vacation 
was  32  per  cent  but  among  those  who  went  to  work  at  some  other 
time  it  was  57.8  per  cent. 

Table  60. — Retardation,   by  nationality  of  father  and  time  of  securing  first  regular 
position;  children  intervieived. 


All 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  whoi  on  leaving  school 

had  completed,  for  their 

iges— 

A  higher 

grade  than 

normal. 

A  normal 
grade. 

A  lower  grade  than  normal. 

Nationality  of 
father;  time  of  se- 
curing first  regular 
position. 

Total. 

One  or  two 

grades  lower 

than 

normal. 

Three  or 

more  grades 

lower  than 

normal. 

Not 
reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.  1 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.  1 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.  1 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. ' 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.  1 

Total 

823 

224 

136 

46 

16.5 

409 

49.7 

267 

32.4 

233 

2S.3 

34 

4.1 

11 

1.3 

Position   secured 
during    summer 
vacation. 

20.5 

133 

59.4 

43 

19.2 

40 

17.9 

3 

1.3 

2 

g 

Fathers  native... 

44 
173 

79 
54 
25 

94 
50 

26 
18 

7 

9 
34 

19 
16 
3 

15 
5 

5 
5 

3 

19.7 

24.1 
29.6 

16.0 
10.0 

31 
100 

48 
30 
18 

52 
28 

13 
11 

2 

57.8 

60.8 
55.6 

55.3 
56.0 

4 
37 

11 

8 
3 

26 
16 

8 
2 

2 

21.4 

13.9 
11.8 

27.7 
32.0 

3 

35 

11 
8 
3 

24 
15 

8 
1 

2 

20.2 

13.9 
14.8 

25.5 
30.0 

1 
2 

Fathers    foreign 
bom... 

1.5 

2 
1 

1  2 

Of  English- 
speaking 
nationali- 
ties   

1.3 

Irish 

Other.... 
Of  non-Eng- 
lish-speak- 
ing nation- 
alities  

Italian... 
Russian- 
Jewish 

2 

i 

2.1 
2.0 

1 

1 
1 

1.1 
2.0 

Other.... 

1 

Nativity    of 
fathers  not  re- 
ported  



Position  secured  at 
some  other  time . . . 

599 

90 

15.0 

276 

46.1 

224 

37.4 

193 

32.2 

31 

5.2 

9 

1.5 

Fathers  native... 

Fathers    foreign 

bom 

157 
2  420 

164 
113 
51 

255 
147 

44 
64 

22 

25 
62 

32 
21 
11 

30 
15 

7 
8 

3 

15.9 

14.8 

19.5 
18.6 
21.6 

11.8 
10.2 

89 
176 

82 
55 

27 

94 
41 

20 
33 

I'l 

56.7 
41.9 

50.0 

48.7 
52.9 

36.9 
27.9 

"al.K 

42 
2  174 

49 
37 
12 

124 

8.5 

16 
23 

8 

26.8 
41.4 

29.9 
32.7 
23.5 

48.6 

57.8 

'35.'9- 

39 
147 

47 
35 
12 

100 
66 

It 

20 

24.8 
35.0 

28.7 
31.0 
23.5 

39.2 
44.9 

'zi'.z 

3 

2  27 

2 
2 

1.9 
6.4 

1.2 

1.8 

1 
8 

1 

1  9 

Of   English- 
speaking 
nationali- 
ties  

Irish.... 

.6 

Other 

1 

7 
6 

1 

2.0 

Of  non- Eng- 
lish-speak- 
ing nation- 

aUties 

Italian... 
Russian- 
Jewish 
Other.... 

24 
19 

2 
3 

1 

9.4 
12.9 

"\'.Y 

2.7 
4.1 

Nativity  of 
fathers  not  re- 
ported. 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

2  Including  one  boy  the  nationality  of  whose  father  was  not  specified. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  children  who  had  completed  a  normal 
grade  or  a  higher  grade  than  normal  for  their  ages  showed  a  some- 
what less  tendency  to  go  to  work  during  the  school  year.  Of  all  chil- 
dren who  secured  their  positions  during  the  summer  vacation,  59.4 
per  cent  had  completed  a  normal  grade  and  20.5  per  cent  had  com- 
pleted a  higher  grade  than  normal.  Yet  of  those  who  secured  their 
positions  at  some  other  time  only  46.1  per  cent  had  completed  a 
normal  grade  and  15  per  cent  a  higher  grade  than  normal. 

Nevertheless  a  large  number  of  children  who  were  not  retarded 
went  to  work  during  the  school  year.  Probably  in  many  cases  they 
did  not  actually  drop  their  schooling  in  the  middle  of  a  grade  to  go 
to  work.  Table  '61  shows  that  for  the  children  who  had  completed 
a  higher  grade  than  normal  44.1  per  cent,  and  of  those  who  had 
completed  only  a  normal  grade  32.3  per  cent,  had  lost  one  week  or 
more  of  schooltime  between  leaving  school  and  going  to  work. 
Many  of  these  children,  doubtless,  finished  a  school  year  and  then 
failed  to  return  to  begin  the  new  grade  in  the  fall.  Of  those  who 
had  completed  a  higher  grade  than  normal  over  one-tenth,  11  per 
cent,  and  of  those  who  had  completed  only  a  normal  grade  6.9  per 
cent  lost  three  months  or  more  of  schooltime  before  going  to  work. 
Comparatively  few  of  the  retarded  children,  on  the  other  hand — 
only  24  per  cent  or  less  than  one-fourth — had  intervals  of  one  week 
or  more  between  leaving  school  and  going  to  work.  A  very  small 
proportion,  only  1.1  per  cent,  lost  three  months  or  more  of  school 
work  at  that  time. 

The  girls  who  had  completed  normal  or  higher  than  normal  grades 
for  their  a^ges  showed  a  decidedly  greater  tendency  to  stay  out  of 
school  before  going  to  work  than  did  the  boys.  Over  half,  51.9  per 
cent,  of  the  girls  and  only  about  two-fifths,  39  per  cent,  of  the  boys 
who  were  unusually  advanced  in  their  school  work,  had  intervals  of 
one  week  or  more  between  leaving  school  and  going  to  work;  and 
40.9  per  cent  of  the  girls  as  compared  with  only  26.1  per  cent  of  the 
boys  who  had  completed  only  normal  grades  had  such  intervals. 
The  girls,  moreover,  lost  longer  periods  of  schooltime  than  did  the 
boys.  About  one-sixth,  16.7  per  cent,  of  the  girls  who  had  com- 
pleted higher  grades  than  normal  and  over  one-tenth,  11.1  per  cent, 
of  those  who  had  completed  only  normal  grades  lost  three  months  or 
more  of  schooltime,  as  compared  with  only  7.3  per  cent  and  3.8  per 
cent,  respectively,  for  the  same  groups  of  boys.  Among  retarded 
children  the  differences  between  the  sexes  were  comparatively  slight. 

These  figures  confirm  the  conclusions  reached  in  discussing  grade 
completed  and  in  discussing  the  greater  loss  of  schooltune  between 
leaving  school  and  going  to  work  by  children,  particularly  girls,  from 
the  higher  grades.  Regular  school  attendance  appears  undoubtedly 
to  have  been  more  strictly  enforced  for  the  children  from  the  lower 
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grades — the  retarded  children — than  for  those  from  the  upper  grades — 
the  normal  and  advanced  children. 

Table  61. — Retardation,  by  amount  of  schooltime  lost,  and  sex;  children  interviewed. 


Interval  between  leaving  school 
and  going  to  work,  and  sex. 


Num- 
ber. 


Children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed,  for  their  ages — 


A  higher 

grade  than 

normal. 


Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


A  normal 
grade. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


A  lower  grade  than  normal. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber 


Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


One  or  two 
grades  lower 
than  nor- 
mal. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


Three  or 
more  grades 
lower  than 

normal. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion.! 


Both  sexes , 

Interval  partly  or  wholly  during 

school  term , 

No  schooltime  lost  or  less  than 

1  week 

1  week  or  more , 

1  week  under  1  month 

1  month  under  3  months. .. 
3  months  under  6  months . . 

6  months  or  over 

Interval  entirely  during  vacation.., 

Boys 

Interval  partly  or  wholly  during 

school  term 

No  schooltime  lost  or  less  than 

1  week 

1  week  or  more 

1  week  under  1  month 

1  month  under  3  months. .. 
3  months  under  6  months. . 

6  months  or  over 

Interval  entirely  during  vacation.. . 

Girls 

Interval  partly  or  whoUy  during 

school  term 

No  schooltime  lost  or  less  than 

1  week 

1  week  or  more 

1  week  under  1  month 

1  month  under  3  months . . . 
■3  months  under  6  months. . 

6  months  or  over 

Interval  entirely  during  vacation.. . 


136     100.0 


409     100.0 


267     100. 0 


233     100. 0 


34 


100.0 


85 

62.5 

279 

25 

18.4 

147 

60 

44.1 

132 

26 

19.1 

70 

19 

14.0 

34 

7 

5.1 

20 

8 

5.9 

8 

51 

37.5 

130 

68.2 

35.9 
32.3 
17.1 
8.3 
4.9 
2.0 
31.8 


82     100. 0 


34 


62.2 

23.2 
39.0 
18.3 
13.4 
4.9 
2.4 
37.8 


100.0 


63.0 

11.1 
51.9 
20.4 
14.8 
5.6 
11.1 
37.0 


238  t  100.0 


166 

104 
62 
37 
16 
6 
3 
72 


69.7 

43.7 
26.1 
15.5 
6.7 
2.5 
1.3 
30.3 


113 

43 
70 
33 
18 
14 
5 
58 


66.1 

25.1 
40.9 
19.3 
10.5 
8.2 
2.9 
33.9 


227 

163 
64 
37 
24 
1 
2 
40 


85.0 

61.0 
24.0 
13.9 
9.0 

.4 

.7 

15.0 


196 

138 
58 
34 
21 
1 
2 
37 


84.1 

59.2 
24.9 
14.6 
9.0 
.4 
.9 
15.9 


149     100. 0 


131 

95 
36 
24 
11 


135     100. 0 


87.9 

63.8 
24.2 
16.1 

7.4 


118 

85 
33 
22 
10 


.7 
12.1 


118     100. 0 


96 


81.4 

57.6 
23.7 
11.0 
11.0 


18.6 


100.0 


87.4 

63.0 

24.4 

16.3 

7.4 


13 


.7 
12.6 


100.0 


20 


79.6 

54.1 
25.5 
12.2 
11.2 
1.0 
1.0 
20.4 


1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  children  who  gave  economic  reasons  for 
leaving  school  than  of  those  who  gave  all  other  reasons  were  retarded — 
39.9  per  cent  as  compared  with  27.2  per  cent.  Table  62  shows  also 
that,  conversely,  a  smaller  proportion  of  those  who  gave  economic 
reasons  than  of  those  who  gave  all  other  reasons  had  completed  only 
normal  grades,  45  per  cent  as  compared  with  52.4  per  cent,  or  higher 
grades  than  normal,  13.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  19.1  per  cent. 
In  this  respect  little  difference  appears  between  the  boys  and  the 
girls. 
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Table  62. — Retardation,  by  reason  for  leaving  school  and  sex;  children  interrierved. 


All 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  who,  on  leaving  school 

had  completed,  for  their 

ages— 

A  higher 

grade  than 

normal. 

A  normal 
grade. 

A  lower  grade  than  normal. 

Reason  for  leaving 
school,  and  sex. 

Total. 

One  or  two 

grades  lower 

than 

normal. 

Three  or 

more  grades 

lower  than 

normal. 

Not 
reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.  1 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.  1 

Num-   Per 
ber.    cent.  1 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.  1 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.' 

Both  sexes 

823 

136 

16.5 

409 

49.7 

267 

32.4 

233     28. 3 

34 

4.1 

11 

1.3 

Economic  reasons . . . 

All  other  reasons 

Discontent  with 

333 
408 

166 
100 
66 

33 
209 

101 

45 
12 
10 

41 

82 

44 

78 

20 
13 

7 

12 
46 

17 

15 

1 

3 

10 
14 

13.2 
19.1 

12.0 
13.0 
10.6 

"22.'6' 
16.8 

'i7.'i' 

150 
214 

96 
58 
38 

20 
98 

51 

13 
9 

4 

21 

45 

45.0 
52.4 

57.8 
58.0 
57.6 

133 
111 

50 
29 
21 

39.9 
27.2 

30.1 
29.0 
31.8 

112 
99 

45 
25 
20 

33.6 
24.3 

27.1 
25.0 
30.3 

21 
12 

5 
4 
1 

6.3 
2.9 

3.0 
4.0 
1.5 

6 
5 

1.8 
1.2 

Disliked 
school    or 
teacher 

Slow    prog- 
ress or  non- 
promotion. 

Finished  eighth 
grade  and  did 
not    wish    to 
go     to     high 

1 
4 

2 

Other  reasons 

Child  wished 

to  work 

Parent  wish- 
ed child  to 
work 

46.9 
50.5 

'54.'9" 

61 
31 

17 

2 

3 

8 
23 

29.2 
30.7 

'28."6' 

54 
29 

13 

2 

3 

7 
22 

25.8 

28.7 

7 
2 

4 

3.3 
2.0 

1.9 
2.0 

Illness  of 
child 

Illness  in 

family 

Other     rea- 
sons  

Not  reported 

"26."  s' 

1 
1 

"'L2' 

2    

Boys 

477 

82 

17.2 

238 

49.9 

149 

31.2 

135 

28.3 

14 

2.9 

81      1.7 

Economic  reasons . . . 

All  other  reasons 

Discontent  with 
school ... 

165 
262 

109 
64 
45 

16 
137 

73 

29 

8 

2 

25 
50 

23 

48 

15 
9 
6 

5 
28 

13 
9 

13.9 
18.3 

13.8 
14.1 

'20.'4" 
17.8 

74 
138 

66 
38 
28 

10 
62 

36 

8 
6 

44.8 
52.7 

60.6 
59.4 

65 
71 

28 
17 
11 

39.4 
27.1 

25.7 
26.6 

57 
66 

24 
14 
10 

34.5 
25.2 

22.0 
21.9 

8 
5 

4 

1 

4.8 
1.9 

3.7 
4.7 

3 

5 

1.8 
1.9 

Disliked 
school    or 
teacher 

Slow    prog- 
ress or  non- 
promotion. 
Finished  eighth 
grade  and  did 
not    wish     to 
go     to     high 
school 

1 
4 

2 

Other  reasons 

Child  wished 
to  work 

45.3 
49.3 

43 

22 

12 
2 

2 

5 
13 

31.4 
30.1 

'26.'6' 

42 

22 

11 
2 

2 

5 
12 

30.7 
30.1 

1 

.7 

2.9 
2.7 

Parent  wish- 
ed child  to 
work 

1 

Illness  of 
chUd 

Illness  in 
family 

Other     rea- 
sons  

6 
11 

22.0' 

12 
26 

'52."6" 

2 

Not  reported 

24.0 

1 

2.0 

Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50 . 
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Table  62. — Retardation,  by  reason  for  leaving  school  and  sex;  children  interviewed — Con. 


All 
chil- 
dren 

Children  who,  on  leaving  school 

,  had  completed,  for  their  ages- 

A  higher 

grade  than 

normal. 

A  normal 
grade. 

A  lower  grade  than  normal. 

Reason  for  leaving 
school,  and  sex. 

Total. 

One  or  two 

grades  lower 

than 

normal. 

Three  or 

more  grades 

lower  than 

normal. 

Not 
reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num. 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Girls 

346 

54 

15-fi 

171 

49.4 

118 

34.1 

98 

28.3 

20 

5.8 

3 

.9 

Economicreasons.. . 
All  other  reasons .... 

168 
146 

57 
36 
21 

17 

72 

28 

16 

4 

8 

16 
32 

21 

30 

5 
4 

1 

7 
18 

4 

6 

1 

3 

4 
3 

12.5 
20.5 

8.8 
"25.'6' 

76 
76 

30 
20 
10 

10 
36 

15 

5 

3 

4 

9 
19 

45.2 
52.1 

52.6 

68 
40 

22 
12 
10 

40.5 
27.4 

38.6 

55 
33 

21 
11 
10 

32.7 
22.6 

36.8 

13 

7 

1 
1 

7.7 
4.8 

1.8 

3 

1.8 

Discontent  with 
school 

Disliked 
school    or 
teacher 

Slow    prog- 
ress or  non- 
promotion. 

Finished  eighth 
grade  and  did 
not    wish    to 
go     to     high 
school 

Otherreasons 

50.0 

18 
9 

5 

25.0 

12 

7 

2 

16.7 

6  1     8.3 

Child  wished 
to  work 

2 
3 

Parent  wish- 
ed child  to 
work 

Illness  of 
child 

Ill ness  in 
family 

Other     rea- 
sons  

1 

3 
10 

1 

2 
10 



1 

Not  reported 

1 

One  might  expect  that  many  of  the  children  who  were  discontented 
with  school  would  be  found  in  the  retarded  list.  But  in  fact  only  29 
per  cent  of  the  children  who  said  that  they  had  left  school  because 
they  disliked  their  school  or  their-  teacher  and  only  31.8  per  cent  of 
those  who  stated  that  they  left  school  because  of  slow  progress  or  non- 
promotion  were  retarded.  On  the  other  hand,  comparatively  small 
proportions,  13  per  cent  and  10.6  percent,  respectively,  of  these  two 
groups  of  children  had  completed  higher  grades  than  normal.  The 
girls  who  were  discontented  with  school  were  much  more  frequently 
retarded  than  were  the  boys. 

These  results,  like  those  relating  to  the  interval  between  leaving 
school  and  going  to  work,  seem  to  confirm  those  arrived  at  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  grades  completed  by  these  children  before  going  to 
work. 
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CONTINUATION-SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

All  the  children  who  were  interviewed  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  those 
for  whom  continuation-school  records  were  used  had  the  benefit  of  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  of  attendance  at  the  Boston  continuation 
school  after  they  went  to  work.  This  school  was  started  in  Septem- 
ber, 1914,  and  attendance  for  four  hours  a  week  was  made  compul- 
sory under  the  terms  of  the  Massachusetts  continuation-school  law 
of  1913,^''  which  provided  that  ''when  the  school  committee  of  any 
city  or  town  shall  have  established  continuation  schools  or  courses  of 
instruction  for  the  education  of  minors  between  14  and  16  years  of 
age  regularly  employed  in  such  city  or  town  not  less  than  six  hours 
per  day,  such  school  committee  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  State 
board  of  education,  require  the  attendance  in  such  continuation 
schools  or  on  such  courses  of  instruction  of  every  such  minor  thereafter 
receiving  an  employment  certificate  and  who  is  not  otherwise  receiv- 
ing instruction  approved  by  the  school  committee  or  equivalent  to 
that  provided  in  schools  established  under  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

Two  methods  of  enforcing  this  act  were  provided  by  the  law. 
First,  the  employer  was  required  to  discharge  a  child  as  soon  as  he 
was  notified  in  writing  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  his  repre- 
sentative that  the  child  was  not  attending  continuation  school  as 
required  by  law.  Any  employer  failing  to  discharge  a  child  after 
such  notification  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  $10  to  $100  for  each 
offense.  Second,  the  superintendent  of  schools  might  revoke  the 
employment  certificate  of  any  child  who  failed  to  attend  continua- 
tion school.     There  was  no  fine  for  either  the  child  or  the  parent. 

At  the  time  of  this  study  a  continuation-school  clerk  was  stationed 
in  the  certificate  office,  and  as  soon  as  a  child  had  secured  his  employ- 
ment certificate  he  was  sent  to  her  to  be  registered  in  the  school. 
This  clerk  filled  out  a  card  record  with  information  secured  in  part 
from  the  child  himself  and  in  part  from  a  personal  record  card  sent 
by  the  child's  teacher  or  the  vocational  counselor  of  his  school.  The 
former  card  contained  spaces  for  information  concerning  four  different 
positions  and  for  ratings  in  four  different  continuation-school  classes, 
and  furnished  a  permanent  record  of  the  child's  employment  and  con- 
tinuation-school history.  At  the  same  time  the  clerk  assigned  the 
child  to  a  continuation-school  class  and  gave  him  a  card  stating  the 
days  and  hours  when  he  must  attend.  This  card  the  child  showed  to 
his  employer  and  then  presented  it  at  the  school.  When  a  child 
changed  positions  his  new  employer  was  sent  a  notice  stating  that 
the  child  must  continue  to  attend  continuation  school. 

60  Acts  of  1913,  ch.  805,  sees.  1-8. 
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Three  times  a  year  the  teacher  made  out  for  each  child  a  record 
containing  his  ratings,  not  in  the  special  subjects  studied,  but  in 
''interest,  application,  accuracy,  initiative,  punctuality,  courtesy, 
neatness,  and  accomplishment."  The  child  was  rated  not  only  on 
his  work  in  school  but  also  on  his  record  in  employment.  The  data 
for  the  employment  ratings  were  secured  by  interviews  with  the  em- 
ployer, superintendent,  or  foreman  who  was  in  immediate  control  of  the 
child's  work.  All  continuation-school  teachers  were  allowed  12^ 
hours  a  week  to  visit  the  homes  and  the  places  of  employment  of  their 
pupils  and  to  become  familiar  with  what  they  were  doing  and  with 
their  vocational  and  other  needs. 

Most  of  the  continuation-school  classes  were  conducted  at  the 
school  building,  which  was  only  about  a  block  from  the  emplojrment 
certificate  office,  in  a  convenient  location  for  children  who  worked 
in  the  mercantile  district,  but  some  classes  were  conducted  in  estab- 
lishments where  children  were  employed.  Whenever  an  establish- 
ment had  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  and  offered  facilities,  the 
policy  was  to  conduct  classes  in  the  establishment  instead  of  requiring 
the  children  to  go  to  the  school  building.  At  the  time  of  this  study, 
classes  were  conducted  in  a  large  shoe  factory,  in  a  lace  curtain  factory, 
and  in  a  number  of  department  stores. 

The  term  of  the  compulsory  continuation-school  in  Boston  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  regular  day  school  except  that  it  had  no  spring 
vacation  but  instead  closed  during  the  week  before  Christmas.  This 
arrangement  was  made  for  the  convenience  of  mercantile  establish- 
ments where  many  of  the  continuation-schools  pupils  were  at  work. 
The  periods  of  attendance  were  for  four  consecutivie  hours  on  a  single 
day,  for  two  consecutive  hours  on  two  days,  or  for  one  hour  on  each 
of  four  days.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  children  who  attended  classes 
at  the  continuation-school  building  were  in  four-hour  classes,  but  in 
classes  conducted  in  establishments  the  children  attended  for  two- 
hour  periods.     Few  children  were  in  single-hour  classes. 

The  work  of  the  Boston  continuation  school  at  the  time  of  this 
study  was  frankly  experimental  and  its  first  and  foremost  policy  was 
flexibility.  Classes  were  divided  into  three  kinds:  (1)  General  im- 
provement classes  for  pupils  who  were  not  in  skilled  employments 
and  had  no  specific  vocational  aim,  (2)  prevocational  classes  for  pupils 
who  had  well-defined  vocational  aims  but  whose  work  did  not  offer 
preparation  for  the  vocations  they  had  selected,  and  (3)  trade-exten- 
sion classes  for  pupils  who  were  in  skilled  employment.  Each  class 
was  composed  of  not  more  than  25  and,  whenever  possible,  not  more 
than  15  pupils;  and  usually,  but  not  always,  girls  and  boys  were 
taught  separately.  The  trade-extension  classes  were  naturally  small, 
as  opportunities  for  children  under  16  to  enter  skilled  trades  were  rare. 
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The  proportion  of  time  allotted  to  the  various  subjects  and  types 
of  instruction  in  the  different  classes  was  as  follows : 

Propor- 

General  improvement  classes:  time. 

Civics,  hygiene,  cultural  studies,  and  recreation \ 

Discovery  of  interests  and  powers ^ 

Training,  based  on  acquirement,  to  remove  deficiencies  and  improve  ac- 
quirement   ^ 

Pre  vocational  classes: 

Civics,  hygiene,  cultural  studies,  and  recreation \ 

Information  related  to  shopwork \ 

Shopwork J 

Trade-extension  classes: 

Civics,  hygiene,  cultural  studies,  and  recreation J 

Shopwork  and  information  related  to  the  shop f 

The  subjects  taught  were:  Woodworking,  metal  working,  electrical 
work,  plumbing,  printing,  shoe-factory  work,  bookbinding,  sales- 
manship, stenography  and  typewriting,  telephone  operating,  clerical 
work,  power-machine  operating,  dressmaking,  millinery,  cooking,  and 
homemaking.  Only  children  who  had  completed  the  grammar- 
school  course  were  admitted  to  the  classes  in  stenography  and 
typewriting,  in  telephone  operating,  and  in  electrical  work.  No 
attempt  was  made,  however,  to  teach  trades,  even  in  the  trade- 
extension  classes,  where  the  object  was  merely  to  furnish  the  pupils 
with  a  broader  knowledge  of  the  trades  in  which  they  were  actually 
engaged  than  they  could  obtain  in  the  shop  alone.  On  the  other 
hand,  none  of  the  work  was  mere  manual  training. 

Even  in  the  general  improvement  classes  an  attempt  was  made 
to  have  all  instruction  as  concrete  as  possible,  and  in  the  prevocational 
and  trade-extension  classes  the  academic  work  was  closely  related 
to  the  vocation  which  the  child  was  studying.  Arithmetic  problems, 
for  example,  were  actual  problems  growing  out  of  the  vocation,  and 
the  reading  was  directed  largely  toward  cultivating  the  child's 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  his  chosen  occupation.  In  the  prevoca- 
tional classes  actual  shop  conditions  were  imitated  and  the  child  was 
given  work  of  the  same  practical  character  as  he  would  actually 
encoiuiter  in  the  trade. 

Orders  were  taken  for  certain  kinds  of  work,  as  for  printing. 
Much  of  the  printing  for  the  school  committee,  and  some  outside 
work,  was  done  in  the  continuation  school.  In  some  cases  castings 
were  sent  from  commercial  shops  to  be  made  up  at  the  school. 
These  were  not  always  paid  orders,  as  sometimes  the  expense  of 
transporting  back  and  forth  and  the  cost  of  spoiled  castings  counter- 
balanced the  value  of  the  work  done,  but  they  secured  practical 
work  for  the  continuation-school  pupils.  In  other  cases  the  principal 
of  the  school  bought  materials  and  sold  the  product — as,  for  example, 
cheap  tables  and  wooden  rollers  for  scrub  pails — at  wholesale  market 
prices. 
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A  child  was  usually  assigned  first  to  a  general  improvement  class, 
where  he  remained  until  he  developed  a  preference  for  some  one 
of  the  prevocational  classes.  He  might  stay  in  the  general  im- 
provement class  for  only  two  or  three  days  or,  if  he  expressed  no 
desire  for  a  change  and  was  progressing  satisfactorily  in  his  studies, 
he  might  remain  there  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  compulsory 
continuation-school  attendance.  The  child  was  given  every  oppor- 
tunity when  he  first  entered  to  learn  what  the  school  had  to  offer 
and  what  were  the  prospects  in  the  various  callings,  and  was  allowed 
free  choice  among  the  classes.  The  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
occupation  or  industry  in  which  he  was  already  employed,  however, 
were  usually  emphasized  by  his  teachers.  Even  when  he  had 
entered  one  class  he  might  change  to  another  if  he  wished  or  if  he 
was  not  doing  good  work.  Thus  the  child  had  an  opportunity  to 
test  himself  in  different  occupations. 

Many  employers  at  first  resented  the  requirement  of  continuation- 
school  attendance  for  the  children  in  their  establishments,  and 
undoubtedly  the  immediate  reaction  of  some  of  them  was  to  do 
away  altogether  with  the  employment  of  children  under  16.  But 
they  soon  became  adjusted  to  the  new  requirement,  and  many  of 
them,  it  was  said  at  the  time  of  this  study,  had  already  learned  to 
welcome  the  continuation  school  as  a  material  aid  in  the  training 
of  their  employees. 

When  this  study  was  made  children  who  had  been  at  work  but 
were  temporarily  unemployed  were  not  expected  to  return  to  the 
schools  which  they  had  left  before  going  to  work,  but  were  supposed 
to  attend  continuation  school  four  hours  every  day,  instead  of  only 
four  hours  a  week. 
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All  the  children  for  whom  continuation-school  records  were  used 
and  also  all  who  were  interviewed  had  left  school  for  work  before 
their  sixteenth  birthdays.  In  the  group  of  4,401  children  who  took 
out  certificates  in  Boston,  however,  were  included  857,  or  19.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  number,  who,  according  to  the  records,  worked 
only  during  school  vacations  or  outside  school  hours.  These  children 
did  not  leave  school  until  after  they  became  16,  and  before  that  age, 
therefore,  they  were  not  regular  but  merely  vacation  workers. 

While  all  the  823  children  interviewed,  moreover,  had  left  school  for 
regular  positions  before  becoming  16 — most  of  them  soon  after 
becoming  14 — 324,  or  39.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  had  also 
worked  during  vacations  or  out  of  school  hours  before  leaving  school. 
This  work  was  not  all  carried  on  under  the  authority  of  an  employ- 
ment certificate.  As  the  information  for  these  children  was  secured 
directly  from  them  and  not  from  records,  gainful  labor  is  included 
which  was  performed  both  before  and  after  their  fourteenth  birth- 
days and  without  as  well  as  with  certificates.  The  vacation  workers 
included  in  the  certificate  group  of  children,  who  did  not  leave  school 
before  becoming  16,  may  also  have  held  positions  before  they  were 
14  or  for  which  they  secured  no  certificates,  but  for  them  no  informa- 
tion as  to  such  positions  was  secured. 

These  two  groups  of  children  who  worked  before  leaving  school 
differ,  therefore,  not  only  in  the  fact  that  the  children  in  one  did  not, 
while  those  in  the  other  did,  become  regular  workers  before  their 
sixteenth  birthdays,  but  also  in  the  character  of  the  information 
secured.  In  the  first  group  the  information  relates  only  to  certi- 
ficated positions,  all  of  which  must  have  been  held  after  the  children 
became  14,  and  in  the  second  to  all  positions,  regardless  of  certifica- 
tion, of  the  child's  age,  and  even  of  the  legality  of  the  work. 

SEX,  NATIVITY,  AND  FATHER'S  NATIONALITY. 

The  certificate  group  of  vacation  workers  was  composed  of  519 
boys  and  338  girls.  In  other  words,  60.6  per  cent  of  this  group  were 
boys  and  39.4  per  cent  girls.  As  only  40.2  per  cent  of  all  the  children 
who  took  out  certificates  in  Boston  were  girls  it  is  evident  that 
nearly  as  large  a  proportion  of  girls  as  compared  with  boys  took  out 
certificates  for  vacation  work  as  for  regular  work.  Of  the  324 
interviewed  children  who  had  worked  before  leaving  school,  however, 
only  44,  or  13.6  per  cent,  were  girls.  Apparently  only  a  few  of  the 
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girls,  as  compared  with  the  boys,  who  took  regular  positions  soon 
after  becoming  of  legal  age  to  work  had  been  gainfully  employed 
before  leaving  school.  More  than  one-half,  58.7  per  cent,  of  the  boys, 
but  only  about  one-eighth,  12.7  per  cent,  of  the  girls,  who  were  inter- 
viewed had  worked  before  leaving  school.*^  The  cause  of  this  differ- 
ence is  doubtless  the  fact  that  the  opportunities  open  to  girls  for  work 
out  of  school  hours  are  few  as  compared  with  those  open  to  boys. 
Most  of  the  girls  who  worked  without  leaving  school  before  becoming 
16  held  full-time  positions  during  school  vacations,  whereas  many  of 
the  boys  were  engaged  in  street  trades  or  other  irregular  work  out- 
side school  hours.  This  difference  will  be  further  discussed  in  con- 
sidering the  occupations  of  vacation  and  regular  workers. 


Table  63. — Nativity  and  sex;  comparison  of  vacation  and  regular  worJcers  issued  certifi- 
cates in  Boston  and  regular  workers  interviewed  who  worked  and  did  not  work  before 
leaving  school. 


Children  issued  certificates  in 
Boston  who,  before  becoming 
16,  worked— 

Children  interviewed  who  left 
school  to  work  before  becoming 
16,  and  who,   before  leaving 
school- 

Nativity  and  sax  of  child. 

During  vacation 

or  out  of  school 

hours  only. 

Regularly. 

Worked. 

Did  not  work. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Both  soxes 

857 

100.0 

23,544 

100.0 

324 

100.0  1        499 

100.0 

Native 

733         85. 5 
124  1      14.5 

2,876 
667 

81.2 

18.8 

265 
59 

81.  8  I        392 
18.2  1        107 

78.6 

Foreign-born 

21.4 

Boys 

519  i     100. 0 

2  2,  114  [    100.  0 

280  1     100.  0  j        197 

100.0 

Native 

Foreign-bom       

446         85. 9 
73  ■      14.  1 

1,769 
344 

83.7 
16.3 

236 

44 

84.3 
15.7 

165 
32 

83.8 
16.2 

Girls 

338 

100.0 

1,430 

100.0  1 

44 

100.0 

302  i 

100.0 

Native 

Foreign-bom 

287 
51 

84.9 
15.1 

1,107 
323 

77.4  j 
22.6  1 

29 
15 

1 

227 
75  j 

75.2 
24.8 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

2  Including  one  boy  for  whom  nativity  was  not  reported. 

Native  children  furnished  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  vacation 
workers  than  of  regular  workers,  and  also  a  somewhat  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  children  interviewed  who  worked  than  of  those  who 
did  not  work  before  leaving  school.  Table  63  shows  also  that  only 
14.5  per  cent  of  the  children  who  took  out  certificates  for  work  only 
during  vacation  or  out  of  school  hours  before  their  sixteenth  birth- 
days were  foreign  born,  as  compared  with  18.8  per  cent  of  those  who 
took  out  certificates,  for  regular  positions.     This  table  shows  further 

o  See  Table  67,  p.  153. 
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that  of  the  children  interviewed,  all  of  whom  were  in  regular  positions 
before  they  were  16  and  most  of  them  before  they  were  15,  the 
foreign  born  constituted  only  18.2  per  cent  of  those  who  worked  as 
compared  with  21,4  per  cent  of  those  who  did  not  work  before 
leaving  school.  Apparently  the  native  children  who  went  to  work 
before  their  sixteenth  birthdays  were  more  likely  than  were  the 
foreign-born  children  to  combine  school  and  work. 

This  conclusion,  however,  holds  true  only  for  the  boys.  The  oppo- 
site tendency  is  seen  among  foreign-born  girls,  for  they  constituted 
34.1  per  cent  of  those  who  worked  as  compared  with  only  24.8  per 
cent  of  those  who  did  not  work  before  leaving  school. 

The  Italians,  as  appears  in  Table  64,  furnished  a  particularly 
small  proportion,  2.7  per  cent,  of  the  vacation  workers  as  compared 
with  7.4  per  cent  of  the  regular  workers.  Moreover,  among  the 
interviewed  children  the  Italians  furnished  only  6.8  per  cent  of  those 
who  had  worked,  as  compared  with  13.6  per  cent  of  those  who  had 
not  worked  before  leaving  school.  Evidently  the  Italian  children 
were  more  likely  to  leave  school  for  work  than  merely  to  work  after 
school  hours  or  during  vacation. 

Table  64. — Place  of  birth;  comparison  of  vacation  and  regular  workers  issued  certifi- 
cates in  Boston  and  regular  workers  interviewed  who  worked  and  did  not  work  before 
leaving  school. 


Children  issued  certificates  in 
Boston  who,  before  becoming 
16,  worked— 

Cliildren  interviewed   who  left 
school  to  work  before  becoming 
16,   and  who,   before  leaving 
school- 

During  vacation 

Place  of  birth. 

or  out  of  school 
hours  only. 

Regularly. 

Worked. 

Did  not  work. 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Num- 

cent 

Num- 

cent 

Num- 

cent 

Num- 

cent 

ber. 

distri- 
bution. 

ber. 

distri- 
bution. 

ber. 

distri- 
bution. 

ber. 

distri- 
bution. 

All  children 

857 

100.0 

1  3, 544 

100.0 

324 

100.0 

499 

100.0 

Native 

733 
124 

85.5 
14.5 

2,876 
667 

81.2 

18.8 

265 
59 

81.8 
18.2 

392 
107 

78.6 

Foreign-born 

21.4 

Place  of  birth: 

British  North  America 

10 

1.2 

46 

1.3 

3 

.9 

2 

.4 

England,  Scotland,  Wales.... 

17 

2.0 

74 

2.1 

7 

2.2 

11 

2.2 

Ireland 

6 

.7 

17 

.5 

5 

1.5 

1 

.2 

Italy 

23 

2.7 

261 

7.4 

22 

6.8 

68 

13.6 

Russia 

51 

6.0 

215 

6.1 

15 

4.6 

18 

3.6 

Other 

17 

2.0 

54 

1.5 

7 

2.2 

7 

1.4 

1  Including  one  child  for  whom  nativity  was  not  reported. 

The  nativity  of  the  fathers  is  known  only  for  the  interviewed 
children.  In  this  group,  as  appears  in  Table  65,  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  native  cliildren  of  native  fathers  than  of  the  native  children  of 
foreign-born  fathers  or  of  the  foreign-born  children,  41.3  per  cent, 
39.6  per  cent  and  35.5  per  cent,  respectively,  worked  before  leaving 
school.     The  boys  show  the  same  order  of  nativity  groups,  though 
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much  larger  proportions  in  each  group  worked  before  leaving  school — 
59.1  per  cent  of  the  native  sons  of  native  fathers,  58.7  per  cent  of  the 
native  sons  of  foreign-born  fathers,  and  57.9  per  cent  of  the  foreign- 
born  boys.  The  girls,  however,  show  exactly  the  opposite  order  of 
nativity  groups,  with  much  smaller  proportions  in  each;  only  10.8 
per  cent  of  the  native  daughters  of  native  fathers  had  worked  before 
leaving  school,  as  compared  with  12  per  cent  of  the  native  daughters 
of  foreign-bom  fathers,  and  with  16.7  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born 
girls.  Evidently  the  native  girls  whose  fathers  were  also  native 
were  less  likely  than  were  the  girls  of  either  of  the  other  groups  to 
combine  school  with  work. 

Table  65. — Employment  before  leaving  school,  by  nativity  of  father  and  nativity  and 
sex  of  child;  children  interviewed. 


All  chil- 
dren. 

Children  who,  besfore  leaving  school^ 

Nativity  of  father  and  nativity  and  sex  of  child. 

Worked. 

Did  not  work. 

Number. 

Per  cent.i 

Number. 

P§f  e&nt,i 

Both  sexes 

823 

324 

ao  d 

499 

60.6 

Both  fathers  and  children  native ... 

201 
693 
427 
166 
29 

83 
228 
169 
59 
13 

41.3 
38.4 
39.6 
35.5 

118 
365 
258 
107 
16 

58.7 
61  6 

Fathers  foreign  born 

Children  native .  ......  . 

60  4 

Children  foreign  born    

64  5 

Nativity  of  fathers  not  reported 

Boys 

477 

280 

58.7 

197 

41  3 

Both  fathers  and  children  native 

127 

328 

252 

76 

22 

75 
192 
148 
44 
13 

59.1 
58.5 
58.7 
57.9 

52 
136 
104 

32 
9 

40  9 

Fathers  foreign  born 

41.5 

Children  native 

41.3 

Children  foreign  born 

42. 1 

Nativity  of  fathers  not  reported 

Girls 

346 

44 

12.7 

302 

87.3 

Both  fathers  and  children  native. . . . 

74 
265 
175 

90 

7 

8 
36 
21 
15 

10.8 
13.6 
12.0 
16.7 

66 
229 
154 

75 

7 

89.  2 

Fathers  foreign  born 

86.4 

Children  native 

88.0 

Children  foreign  born    

83.3 

Nativity  of  fathers  not  reported 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

From  Table  66  it  appears  further  that  the  children  whose  fathers 
came  from  south  and  east  Europe  showed  less  tendency  to  work  be- 
fore leaving  school  or  to  put  off  leaving  school  by  working  outside 
school  hours  than  the  children  whose  fathers  came  from  north  and 
west  Europe.  This  was  due  apparently  to  the  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  Italian  children,  and  especially  Italian  girls,  who  had 
worked  while  still  in  school.  Only  27.9  per  cent  of  all  the  Italian 
children,  54.1  per  cent  of  the  boys  but  barely  8  per  cent  of  the  girls, 
had  worked  before  leaving  school.  This  tendency  among  the  Italians, 
numerically  the  largest  group  of  children  whose  fathers  were  foreign 
born,  counterbalanced  an  opposite  tendency  amon^  the  Russian- 
Jewish  children,  48.6  per  cent  of  whom  worked  before  leaving  school. 
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Of  the  children  whose  fathers  were  Irish,  who  constituted  the  second 
largest  group  of  foreign  parentage,  only  37.7  per  cent  worked  before 
leaving  school — a  smaller  proportion  than  of  the  children  whose 
fathers  were  native. 


Table  66. 


-Employment  before  leaving  school,  by  nationality  of  father  and  sex  of  child; 
children  interviewed. 


All  chil- 
dren. 

Children  who,  before  leaving 

school— 

Nationality  of  father  and  sex  of  child. 

Worked. 

Did  no 

t  work. 

Number.  Per  cent.i 

Number. 

Per  cent.' 

823 

324 

39.4 

499 

60.6 

201 

593 

258 

51 

167 

40 

297 

70 

197 

30 

38 

29 

83 

228 

105 

21 

63 

21 

106 

34 

55 

17 

17 

13 

41.3 
38.4 
40.7 
41.2 
37.7 

118 

365 

153 

30 

104 

19 

191 

36 

142 

13 

21 

16 

58.7 

61.6 

North  and  west  Europe 

59.3 

English  and  Scotch 

58.8 

Irish 

62.3 

0  ther 

.  35.7 
48.6 
27.9 

64.3 

51.4 

72.1 

Other 

Other 

477 

280 

58.7 

197 

41.3 

127 

328 

165 

35 

101 

29 

142 

40 

85 

17 

21 

22 

75 
192 
93 
19 
54 
20 
85 
26 
46 
13 
14 
13 

59.1 
58.5 
56.4 

52 
136 
72 
16 
47 
9 

57 
14 
39 
4 
7 
9 

40.9 

41.5 

North  and  west  Europe 

43.6 

English  and  Scotch 

Irish 

53.5 

46.5 

Other 

59.9 

40.1 

Russian-Jewish 

ItaUan. . .              

54.1 

45.9 

Other 

Other 

Nativity  of  fathers  not  reported 

Girls 

346 

44 

12.7 

302 

87.3 

Fathers  native 

74 

265 

93 

16 

66 

11 

155 

30 

112 

13 

17 

7 

8 
36 
12 
2 
9 
1 
21 
8 
9 
4 
3 

10.8 
13.6 
12.9 

66 

229 

81 

14 

57 

10 

134 

22 

103 

9 

14 

7 

89.2 

Fathers  foreign  born : 

86.4 

87.1 

Irish 

13.6 

86.4 

Other 

South  and  east  Europe . 

13.5 

86. 5 

Russian-Jewish 

ItaUan...              

8.0 

92.0 

Other 

Other... 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

AGE  AT  SECURING  FIRST  SCHOOL  POSITION.^^ 

As  already  stated,  857,  or  19.5  per  cent,  of  the  4,401  children  who 
took  out  employment  certificates  in  Boston  worked  only  during  vaca- 
tion or  out  of  school  hours.  In  other  words,  about  one  child  out  of 
every  five  who  took  out  a  first  certificate  did  not  actually  leave  school 
before  his  sixteenth  birthday.  But  that  many  of  these  children 
probably  went  to  work  during  a  vacation  before  the  end  of  which 
they  would  have  become  16  and  did  not  attend  school  after  that  age 

«  By  "school position"  is  meant  a  position  held  by  a  child  only  during  vacation  or  outside  school  hours 
and  before  he  had  left  school  for  work. 
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seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact  shown  in  Table  67  that  over  half  of 
them,  50.5  per  cent,  were  between  15^  and  16  years  of  age,  as  com- 
pared with  less  than  one-fourth,  23.7  per  cent,  of  the  regular  workers. 
Nevertheless,  many  of  these  children  doubtless  worked  outside 
school  hours  and  during  vacations  while  continuing  their  schooling, 
for,  as  will  be  seen  later,**  nearly  half  of  them  were  in  high  school  as 
compared  with  not  much  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  regular 
workers. 

Table  67. — Age  at  taking  out  first  certificate  and  sex  of  vacation  and  regular  vorkers; 
children  issued  certificates  in  Boston. 


Age  and  sex. 


All  children. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Children  who  worked — 


RpffularlT  During  vacation  or 

Keguiariy.  ^^^  ^j  ^^^^^.^  )xomis. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Both  sexes . 


4,401 


3,544 


100.0 


857 


100.0 


14  under  14i. 
14^  under  15. 

15  under  15^. 
15^  under  16. 

Boys.. 

14  imder  14J. 
14J  under  15. 

15  under  15^. 
15i  under  16. 

Girls.. 


11,381 

854 

892 

1,274 


31.4 
19.4 
20.3 


1,245 
719 
739 
841 


2, 633 


100.0 


2,114 


473 
562 
760 


31.8 
18.0 
21.3 

28.9 


747 
399 
470 

498 


35.1 
20.3 
20.9 
23.7 


100.0 


35.3 
18.9 
22.2 
23.6 


1,768 


100.0 


1,430 


14  under  14i. 
14^  under  15. 

15  under  15^. 
154  under  16. 


543 
381 
330 
514 


30.7 
21.5 
18.7 
29.1 


498 
320 
269 
343 


100.0 


34.8 
22.4 
18.8 
24.0 


136 
135 
153 
433 


15.9 
15.8 
17.9 
50.5 


519 


100.0 


91 

74 

92 

262 


17.5 
14.3 
17.7 
50.5 


100.0 


45 
61 
61 
171 


13.3 
18.0 
18.0 
50.6 


1  Including  three  children  who  went  to  work  before  they  were  14  years  of  age  according  to  continuation- 
school  records,  but  who  did  not  secure  employment  certificates  until  after  they  were  14. 

The  large  proportion  of  vacation  workers  who  were  in  high  school 
should  be  considered,  however,  in  connection  with  their  ages.  Only 
15.9  per  cent  of  these  vacation  workers  took  out  their  first  certifi- 
cates before  they  were  14^  years  of  age  as  compared  with  35.1  per 
cent  of  the  regular  workers.  Similar  differences  are  found  for  both 
boys  and  girls,  though  the  proportion  of  girls  taking  out  certificates 
for  vacation  work  when  imder  14^  was  only  13.3  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  17.5  per  cgnt  of  boys.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  girls 
than  of  the  boys,  on  the  other  hand,  took  out  certificates  when 
between  14^  and  15  years  of  age.  In  this  group,  of  course,  none  of 
the  positions  were  held  before  the  children  were  14. 

Many  of  the  children  interviewed,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  informa- 
tion as  to  gainful  work  before  their  fourteenth  birthdays,  in  some 
cases  even  before  their  tenth  birthdays.     Of  the  324  children  who 


y  See  p.  165. 

49470'— 22- 
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worked  before  leaving  school,  only  46,  according  to  Table  68,  secured 
their  first  school  positions  after  they  were  14  years  of  age.  Many 
of  the  interviewed  children  took  regular  positions  so  soon  after 
becoming  14  that  there  was  no  time  for  them  to  have  vacation  or 
out  of  school  hours  jwsitions  after  that  age.  The  age  at  securing 
first  school  position  had  to  be  tabulated  as  "not  reported"  in  135 
cases,  41.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  usually  because  the  children 
could  not  accurately  remember  the  date.  As  they  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  remember  com^paratively  recent  dates  than  earlier 
ones  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  children  who  failed  to  report  on 
this  point  had  begun  work  before  they  were  14  and  many  of  them 
before  they  were  12.  Even  of  those  who  reported,  40  children 
began  before  they  were  12 — 12  boys  before  they  were  10 — while  36 
began  between  12  and  13,  and  67  between  13  and  14  years  of  age. 

Table  68. — Age  at  securing  first  school  position,  by  age  at  securing  first  regular  position 
and  sex;  interviewed  children  who  worked  before  leaving  school. 


Children  who  worked  before  leaving  school. 

Total. 

Age  at  securing  first  regular  position. 

Age  at  securing  first  school  position 
and  sex  of  child. 

Under  14i. 

14J  and  under  16. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution.! 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution.! 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution.! 

Both  sexes 

324 

100.0 

157 

100.0 

167 

100.0 

Under  12  years  of  age. .         

40 

12 

7 

21 

103 
36 
67 
46 
41 
5 

135 

12.3 

3.7 

2.2 

6.5 

31.8 

11.1 

20.7 

14.2 

12.7 

1.5 

41.7 

25 

9 

3 

13 

64 

22 

42 

4 

4 

15.9 

5.7 

1.9 

8.3 

40.8 

14.0 

26.8 

2.5 

2.5 

15 

3 

4 

8 

39 

14 

25 

42 

37 

5 

71 

9  0 

Under  10 

1.8 

10  under  11 

2.4 

11  under  12 

4.8 

23.4 

12  under  13 

8.4 

13  under  14 

15  0 

14  under  15  years  of  age 

25.1 

14  under  14J 

22.2 

14J  under  15 

3.0 

Not  reported 

64 

40.8 

42  5 

Boys 

280 

100.0 

144 

100.0 

136  i         inn  n 



Under  12  years  of  age 

38 
12 

7 
19 
90 
33 
57 
25 
22 

3 
127 

13.6 

4.3 

2.5 

6.8 

32.1 

11.8 

20.4 

8.9 

7.9 

1.1 

45.4 

24 
9 
3 
12 
56 
20 
36 
2 
2 

16.7 

6.3 

2.1 

8.3 

38.9 

13.9 

25.0 

1.4 

1.4 

14 

3 

4 

7 

34 

13 

21 

23 

20 

3 

65 

10  3 

Under  10 

2  2 

10  under  11 

2  9 

11  under  12 

5.1 

12  under  14  years  of  age 

25  0 

12  under  13 

9  6 

13  under  14 

15  4 

16.9 

14  under  14i 

14.7 

14J  under  15 

2  2 

Not  reported 

62 

43.0 

47  8 

Girls 

44 

100.0 

13 

100.0 

31 

100.0 

Under  12  years  of  age 

2 
13 

3 
10 
21 
19 

2 

8 

1 

1 
8 
2 
6 
2 
2 

1 
1 
5 
1 
4 
19 
17 
2 
6 

11  under  12 

12  under  14  years  of  age 

12  under  13 

13  under  14 

14  under  15  years  of  age 

14  under  14^ 

14J  under  15 

Not  reported 

2 

'  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 
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A  much  larger  proportion  of  girls  than  of  boys  who  worked  before 
leaving  school  secured  their  first  school  positions  after  they  were  14, 
and  only  two  girls  began  work  under  12  and  none  under  11.  Nearly 
half,  21,  of  the  44  girls  took  their  first  school  positions  after  the  age 
of  14. 

The  children  who  had  worked  before  they  were  14  showed  a  strong 
tendency  to  secure  regular  positions  as  soon  as  they  reached  that 
age.  Of  the  128  boys  who  reported  having  worked  before  their 
fourteenth  birthdays,  80,  or  62.5  per  cent,  took  regular  positions 
within  the  first  three  months  after  those  birthdays.  And  of  the  15 
girls  who  reported  having  worked  before  they  were  14,  9  secured 
regular  positions  before  they  were  14  years  and  3  months  old. 

KIND  OF  FIRST  SCHOOL  POSITION. 

According  to  Table  69  for  the  interviewed  group  21.9  per  cent  of  all 
the  first  positions  held  by  the  324  children  who  had  been  employed 
before  leaving  school  involved  only  work  during  vacation  periods. 
The  proportion  of  girls  was  much  larger  than  that  of  boys,  for  30  out 
of  44  girls  and  only  41  out  of  280  boys  had  first  positions  of  this  kind, 
but  about  two-fifths,  40.7  per  cent,  of  both  sexes,  and  not  far  from 
half,  45.7  per  cent,  of  the  boys  alone,  worked  during  both  vacation 
and  school  term  in  their  first  positions.  And  over  one-third,  34.9 
per  cent,  of  both  sexes  and  a  somewhat  larger  proportion,  37.5  per 
cent,  of  the  hojs  alone  worked  only  during  school  term.  One-ninth, 
11.1  per  cent,  of  the  children  worked  only  on  Saturdays  and  about 
one-sixth,  16.7  per  cent,  both  on  Saturdays  and  before  and  after 
school  hours.  The  girls,  as  already  stated,  usually  had  first  positions 
involving  only  vacation  work  and  consequently  each  of  the  per- 
centages relating  to  work  at  any  time  during  a  school  term  is  higher 
for  boys  alone  than  for  both  sexes. 

The  native  boys  whose  fathers  were  native  appear  to  have  been 
less  likely  than  those  whose  fathers  were  foreign-born  to  work  during 
school  term  only  and  more  likely  to  work  during  vacation  only.  At 
any  rate  34.7  per  cent  of  the  native  sons  of  native  fathers  and 
42.6  per  cent  of  the  native  sons  of  foreign-born  fathers  held  first 
school  positions  which  were  for  work  during  schoolterm  only.  On 
the  other  hand,  16  per  cent  of  the  native  sons  of  native  fathers  and 
13.5  per  cent  of  the  native  sons  of  foreign-born  fathers  held  first 
positions  that  were  for  work  during  vacation  only.  Not  far  from 
one-fourth,  22.3  per  cent,  of  the  native  boys  whose  fathers  were 
foreign  born,  as  compared  with  only  14.7  per  cent  of  those  whose 
fathers  were  also  native,  held  first  positions  which  involved  work 
both  on  Saturdays  and  before  and  after  school  hours.  More  than 
half,  26  out  of  44,  of  the  foreign-born  boys  worked  both  during 
vacation  and  schoolterm  in  their  first  positions.     The  number  of 
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foreign-bom  girls  who  worked  before  leaving  school  is  too  small  to 
justify  any  similar  comparison  for  them. 

In  22  of  the  324  first  school  positions  the  employer  was  a  parent 
or  relative.  These  positions  were  held  by  22  children,  5  girls  and  17 
boys. 

Table  69. — Kind  of  first  school  position,  by  nativity  of  father  and  nativity  and  sex  of 
child;  interviewed  children  who  worked  before  leaving  school. 


Children  who  worked  before  leaving  school. 

Total. 

Both  fathers 

and  children 

native. 

Fathers  foreign  born. 

Nativ- 

Kind of  first  school  position 
and  sex. 

Children  na- 
tive. 

Children  for- 
eign born. 

ity  of 
fathers 
not  re- 
ported; 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution.! 

chil- 
dren 
native. 

Both  sexes 

324 

100.0 

83 

100.0 

169 

100.0 

59 

100  0 

13 

71 
132 
129 
3 
113 
36 
20 

54 
3 

8 

21.9 
40.7 
■     39.8 
.9 
34.9 
11.1 
6.2 

16.7 

.9 

2.5 

19 

34 

33 

1 

27 
10 
5 

12 

22.9 
41.0 
39.8 

1.2 
32.5 
12.0 

6.0 

14.5 

32 
66 
64 
2 
68 
22 
10 

34 
2 
3 

18.9 
39.1 
37.9 

1.2 
40.2 
13.0 

5.9 

20.1 
1.2 
1.8 

17 
27 
27 

28.8 
45.8 
45.8 

3 
5 

5 

Vacation  and  schoolterm 

Out  of  school  hours 

During  school  hours  2 

Schoolterm 

13 

22.0 

5 

Saturday  only 

4 

Before  and  after  school. . 
Saturday  and  before  and 
after  school 

5 

7 
1 
2 

8.5 

11.9 
1.7 
3.4 

I 

During  school  hours  2 

Not  reported 

3 

3.6 

Boys 

280 

100.0 

75 

100.0 

148 

•100.  0 

44 

100.0 

13 

Vacation  only 

41 
128 
126 
2 
105 
35 
18 

52 
6 

14.6 
45.7 
45.0 
.7 
37.5 
12.5 
6.4 

18.6 
2.1 

12 
34 
33 

1 
26 
10 

5 

11 
3 

16.0 
45.3 
44.0 

1.3 
34.7 
13.3 

6.7 

14.7 
4.0 

20 
63 
62 

1 
63 
21 

9 

33 
2 

13.5 
42.6 
41.9 
.7 
42.6 
14.2 
6.1 

22.3 
1.4 

6 
26 
26 

3 

Vacation  and  schoolterm 

Out  of  school  hoiu-s 

During  school  hours  2 

5 
5 

Schoolterm 

11 

5 

Saturday  only 

4 

Before  and  after  school. . 

4 

7 
1 

Saturday  and  before  and 
after  school 

1 

Not  reported 

Girls 

44 

100.0 

8 

100.0 

21 

100.0 

15 

100.0 

Vacation  only 

30 
4 
3 

1 
8 
1 
2 

2 
3 
2 

7 



12 
3 

2 
1 
5 
1 

1 

I 
1 

11 
1 
1 

Vacation  and  schoolterm 

Out  of  school  hours 

During  school  hours  2 

Schoolterm 

1 

2 

Saturday  only 

Before  and  after  school . . . 

1 

Saturday  and  before  and 
after  school 

1 

During  school  hours  2 

1 
1 

Not  reported 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

'  Of  the  six  children  who  worked  during  school  hours,  three  boys  and  two  girls  did  so  for  only  a  few  days 
at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  schoolterm. 

AMOUNT  OF  WORK  DONE  IN  SCHOOL  POSITIONS. 

Two- thirds,  66.7  per  cent,  of  the  children  interviewed  who  had 
worked  before  leaving  school,  as  appears  in  Table  70,  held  only  one 
school  position.  This  proportion  was  even  higher  for  the  girls  than 
for  the  boys.     Only  7  girls  held  more  than  one  position.     But  over 
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one-fifth,  21.3  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  held  two  positions;  neaxly 
one-tenth,  9.3  per  cent,  three  positions;  and  9  boys,  2.8  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  children,  four  or  more  positions  each.  Six 
children  held  two  positions  simultaneously ;  and  one  of  them  had  two 
such  combinations. 

Table  70. — Number  of  school  positions  held,  by  nativity  of  father  and  nativity  and  sex  of 
child;  inten-viewed  children  who  worked  before  leaving  school. 


Children  who  worked  before  leaving  school. 

Total. 

Both  fathers 
and  children 

native. 

Fathers  foreign  born. 

Nativ- 

Number of  school  positions 
held  and  sex. 

Children  na- 
tive. 

Children  for- 
eign born. 

ity  of 
fathers 
not  re- 
ported; 

i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution.! 

chil- 
dren 
native. 

324 

100.0 

83 

100.0 

169 

100.0 

59 

100.0 

13 

1  position 

2  positions 

3  positions 

4  or  more  positions 

216 

69 

30 

9 

66.7 

21.3 

9.3 

2.8 

5S 
15 
9 
1 

69.9 

18.1 

10.8 

1.2 

111 
36 
16 
6 

65.7 

21.3 

9.5 

3.6 

38 
16 
3 
2 

64.4 

27.1 

5.1 

3.4 

9 

2 

2 



Boys 

280 

100.0 

75 

100.0 

148 

100.0 

44 

100.0 

13 

179 
-64 

28 
9 

63.9 
22.9 
10.0 
3.2 

51 
14 
.  9 

1 

68.0 
18.7 
12.0 
1.3 

94 
34 
14 
6 

63.5 

23.0 

9.5 

4.1 

25 
14 
3 
2 

9 

2  positions 

2 

3  positions 

2 

Girls 

44 

100.0 

8 

100.0 

21 

100.0 

15 

100.0 

37 
5 
2 

7 

1 

17 
2 
2 

13 

2 

"1  '       "" 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

For  the  girls  the  numbers  are  too  small  for  any  comparison  by 
nativity,  A  larger  proportion  of  the  native  boys  whose  fathers  were 
also  native  than  of  those  whose  fathers  were  foreign  born,  68  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  63.5  per  cent,  held  only  one  position. 

Table  71  shows  that  more  than  one-third,  34.6  per  cent,  of  the  posi- 
tions held  by  children  before  leaving  school  lasted  less  than  three 
months,  but  nearly  as  large  a  proportion,  30.2  per  cent,  lasted  for  one 
year  or  more  and  almost  one-sixth,  15.9  per  cent,  for  two  years  or 
more.  This  table  also  shows  that  the  positions  held  by  girls  were 
shorter  than  those  held  by  boys,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  fact 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  them  were  during  vacation  only.  About 
three-fifths,  60.4  per  cent,  of  the  positions  held  by  girls  lasted  less 
than  three  months,  and  less  than  one-tenth,  9.5  per  cent,  more  than 
a  year. 
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Table  71. —  Time  employed  and  sex;  school  positions  held  by  inter vieived  children  who 
worked  before  leaving  school. 


Time  employed  in  each  school  position. 


Total 

Under  3  months 

Under  1  week 

1  week  uiider  1  m.onth 

1  m.onth  under  2 

2  months  under  3 

3  months  under  6 

6  months  under  12 

6  months  under  9 

9  months  under  12 

12  months  under  24 

12  months  under  18. . . 

18  months  under  24. . . 

24  months  and  over 

Not  reported 


School  positions  held  by- 


All  children. 


Number. 


483 


167 
12 
48 
37 
70 
92 
68 
52 
16 
69 
52 
17 
77 
10 


Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


100.0 


34.6 
2.5 
9.9 
7.7 
14.5 
19.0 
14.1 
10.8 
3.3 
14.3 
10.8 
3.5 
15.9 
2.1 


Boys. 


Number. 


135 
7 

39 
31 
58 
82 
64 
50 
14 
67 
50 
17 
74 


Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


100.0 


31.4 

1.6 

9.1 

7.2 

13.5 

19.1 

14.9 

11.6 

3.3 

15.6 

11.6 

4.0 

17.2 

1.9 


Girls. 


Number. 


53 


Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


100.0 


60.4 
9.4 
17.0 
11.3 
22.6 
18.9 
7.5 
3.8 
3.8 
3.8 
3.8 


5.7 
,3.8 


Table  72. — Hours  weekly  and  sex;  school  positions  held  by  interviewed  children  who 

worked  before  leaving  school. 


School  positions  held  by- 

Hours  weekly. 

All  cliildren. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Total                  

483 

100.0 

430 

100.0 

53 

100. 0 

Under  12             < 

121 
14 
45 
62 
154 
156 
64 
23 
42 
27 
25 
11 
14 
27 

25.1 

2.9 

9.3 

12.8 

31.9 

32.3 

13.3 

4.8 

8.7 

5.6 

5.2 

2.3 

2.9 

5.6 

116 

13 

43 

60 

150 

124 

60 

16 

30 

18 

20 

7 

13 

20 

27.0 

3.0 

10.0 

14.0 

34.9 

28.8 

14.0 

3.7 

7.0 

4.2 

4.7 

1.6 

3.0 

4.7 

5 
1 
2 
2 
4 

32 
4 
7 

12 
9 
5 
4 
1 
7 

9.4 

1.9 

3.8 

8  under  12         

3.8. 

12  under  24          

7.5 

60.4 

24  under  36 

7.5. 

36  under  42 

13.2 

42  under  48          

22.6 

17.0 

Over  48 

9.4 

7.5 

L9 

13.2 

In  approximately  one-fourth,  25,1  per  cent,  of  their  school  posi- 
tions, according  to  Table  72,  the  children  worked  less  than  12  hours 
a  week,  and  in  not  far  from  one- third,  31.9  per  cent,  between  12  and 
24  hours.  In  nearly  another  third,  32.3  per  cent,  of  the  school  posi- 
tions held  by  both  sexes  and  in  60,4  per  cent  of  those  held  by  girls,, 
the  hours  were  between  24  and  48  a  week.  Comparatively  few  of  the 
boys,  only  19.6  per  cent,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  girls,  62.2  per 
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cent,  worked  over  36  hours — indeed,  9.4  per  cent  of  the  girls  worked 
over  48  hours,  as  compared  with  onl}^  4.7  per  cent  of  the  boys.  It 
should  be  remembered  in  this  connection,  of  course,  that  the  positions 
held  by  girls  were  much  more  generally  for  work  during  school  vaca- 
tion, and  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  girls  than  of  the  boys  were 
over  14  years  of  age  when  they  first  went  to  work. 

Table  73. —  Time  employed,  by  hours  weekly  and  sex;  school  positions  held  by  interviewed 
children  who  worked  before  leaving  school. 


School  positions  of  specified  weekly  hours. 

Time  employed  and  sex  of 
child 

Under  12. 

12  under  24. 

24  to  48  (inclu- 
sive). 

Over  48. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution.! 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Both  sexes 

121 

100.0 

154 

100.0 

156 

100.0 

25 

100.0 

27 

Under  3  months 

35 
25 
19 
19 
20 
3 

28.9 
20.7 
15.7 
15.7 
16.5 
2.5 

34 
22 
30 
28 
36 
4 

22.1 
14.3 
19.5 
18.2 
23.4 
2.6 

80 
28 
16 
17 
14 
1 

51.3 
17.9 
10.3 
10.9 
9.0 
.6 

14 
10 
1 



4 

3  months,  under  6 

7 

6  months,  under  12 

2 

12  months,  under  24 

5 

7 

Not  reported  .   . 

2 

Boys 

116 

100.0 

150 

100.0 

124 

100.0 

20 

100.0 

20 

Under  3  months 

32 
■    25 
17 
19 
20 
3 

27.6 
21.6 
14.7 
16.4 
17.2 
2.6 

34 
21 
29 
28 
35 
3 

22.7 
14.0 
19.3 
18.7 
23.3 
2.0 

55 
23 
15 
17 
13 
1 

44.4 
18.5 
12.1 
13.7 
10.5 
.8 

11 
8 
1 

3 

3  months,  under  6 

5 

6  months,  under  12 

2 

3 

6 

1 

Girls 

5 

100.0 

4 

100.0 

32 

100.0 

5 

100.0 

7 

Under  3  months 

3 

25 
5 
1 

3 
2 

^^  ^ 

1 

3  months,  under  6 

1 
1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

iNot  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

When  the  weekly  hours  are  considered  in  connection  with  the  time 
employed,  as  in  Table  73,  it  is  found  that  over  half,  51.3  per  cent,  of 
all  the  positions  in  which  the  hours  were  from  24  to  48  a  week  were 
held  for  less  than  three  months.  Practically  one-fifth  of  them,  how- 
ever, 19.9  per  cent,  were  held  for  over  a  year.  Of  those  which  ended 
in  less  than  three  months  a  larger  proportion  were  held  by  girls  than 
by  boys.  The  shorter  hour  positions  were  more  evenly  distributed 
according  to  the  time  spent  in  each,  but  a  surprisingly  large  propor- 
tion, 23.4  per  cent,  of  those  in  which  the  hours  were  from  12  to  24  a 
week  lasted  for  over  two  years. 
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EARNINGS  IN  SCHOOL  POSITIONS-^s 

The  weekly  wages  depended  naturally  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  the  amount  of  time  the  children  were  employed  weekly.  Table 
74  gives  the  wages  of  children  whose  work  fell  into  the  different  hour 
groups.  In  over  half,  51.2  per  cent,  of  the  positions  in  which  the 
hours  were  under  12  the  children  either  worked  one  day  a  week  only 
or  received  no  cash  or  only  part  cash;  and  in  considerably  over  one- 
fourth,  29.8  per  cent,  of  these  positions  they  received  less  than  $2 
a  week.  In  over  one-fourth,  27.9  per  cent,  of  the  positions  in  which 
the  hours  were  from  12  to  24  they  received  less  than  $2.  None  of  the 
girls  who  held  positions  in  this  hour  group  made  over  $2  a  week. 
But  of  the  positions  held  by  boys  in  which  the  hours  were  12  but 
less  than  24,  in  more  than  one-fourth,  26.7  per  cent,  their  wages  were 
$2  but  less  than  $3,  and  in  nearly  as  large  a  proportion,  23.3  per  cent, 
they  were  $3  but  less  than  $4.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find 
that  in  these  positions  with  comparatively  short  hours,  averaging 
from  two  to  four  a  day,  13  boys,  8.7  per  cent,  made  $4  or  more  a 
week,  three  of  them  $6  or  over. 

The  children  who  worked  from  24  to  48  hours  a  week  naturally 
received  considerably  higher  wages  than  those  who  worked  shorter 
hours.  In  more  than  one-third  of  these  positions,  35.3  per  cent,  the 
children  made  $4  or  more;  in  about  one-fourth,  25.6  per  cent,  $4 
but  less  than  S5.  In  nearly  as  large  a  proportion,  30.1  per  cent, 
however,  the  weekly  wages  were  only  from  $3  to  $4. 

In  connection  with  these  earnings  it  is  interesting  to  note  to  what 
extent  the  economic  needs  of  the  family  may  have  influenced  the 
child  to  secure  employment  before  leaving  school.  Table  75  shows 
that  of  the  interviewed  boys  who  gave  economic  reasons  for  leaving 
school  only  a  slightly  larger  proportion  than  of  those  who  gave  other 
reasons,  58.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  57.6  per  cent,  had  worked 
before  they  left  school.  And  of  the  interviewed  girls  an  even  smaller 
proportion  of  those  who  gave  economic  reasons  than  of  those  who 
gave  other  reasons,  8.3  per  cent  as  compared  with  11  per  cent,  had 
worked  before  leaving  school.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  reason  given  by  the  child  for  leaving  school  may  not  always 
have  been  the  true  one. 

^  In  some  eases  the  children  worked  on  their  own  account  in  street  trades  and  other  similar  occupations 
and  their  compensation  did  not,  therefore,  consist  technically  of  wages,  but  to  make  possible  a  general 
view  of  the  compensation  received  this  comparatively  unimportant  distinction  has  been  ignored  and  such 
earnings  have  been  classified  along  with  actual  wages. 
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Table  74. — Weekly  wage,^  by  hours  weekly  and  sex;  school  positions  held  by  interviewed 
children  who  worked  before  leaving  school. 


School  positions  of  specified  weekly  hours. 

H^    Weekly  wage  and  sex  of  child. 

Total. 

Under  12. 

12  under  24. 

24  to  48 
(inclusive). 

Over  48. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion.! 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Both  sexes 

483 

100.0 

121 

100.0 

154 

100.0 

156 

100.0 

25 

inn  n 

27 

Under  $2 

95 
28 
67 
90 
99 
83 
61 
13 
9 
98 
73 
25 
18 

19.7 

5.8 

13.9 

18.6 

20.5 

17.2 

12.6 

2.7 

1.9 

20.3 

15.1 

5.2 

3.7 

36 
18 
18 
15 
3 
2 
2 

29.8 
14.9 
14.9 
12.4 
2.5 
1.7 
1.7 

43 

8 

35 

40 

35 

13 

9 

1 

3 

19 

13 

6 

4 

27.9 

5.2 

22.7 

26.0 

22.7 

8.4 

5.8 

.6 

1.9 

12.3 

8.4 

3.9 

2.6 

11 

1 
10 
27 
47 
55 
40 
10 

5 
12 

7.1 
.6 
6.4 
17.3 
30.1 
35.3 
25.6 
6.4 
3.2 
7.7 

5 

Under  $1 

1 

$1  under  $2 

4 

$2  under  $3 

3 
8 
12 
10 
1 
1 
2 

5 

$3  under  $4 

g 

$4  and  over 

1 

$4  under  $5 

$5  under  $6 

X 

$6  and  over 

Other 

62 

59 

3 

3 

51.2 
48.8 
2.5 
2.5 

3 

Worked  1  day  a  week  only 

1 

No  cash  wage  or  only  part  cash 
Not  reported 

12 
4 

7.7 
2.6 

2 

2 
7 

Boys 

430 

100.0 

116 

100.0 

150 

100.0 

124 

100.0 

20 

100.0 

20 

Under  S2 

88 
26 
62 
85 
86 
67 
47 
11 
9 
88 
70 
18 
16 

20.5 

6.0 

14.4 

19.8 

20.0 

15.6 

10.9 

2.6 

2.1 

20.5 

16.3 

4.2 

3.7 

35 
17 
18 
14 
3 
2 
2 

30.2 
14.7 
15.5 
12.1 
2.6 
1.7 
1.7 

40 

7 

33 

40 

35 

13 

9 

1 

3 

18 

13 

5 

4 

26.7 

4.7 

22.0 

26.7 

23.3 

8.7 

6.0 

.7 

2.0 

12.0 

8.7 

3.3 

2.7 

9 

1 
8 
24 
37 
42 
29 
8 
5 
9 

7.3 
.8 
6.5 
19.4 
29.8 
33.9 
23.4 
6.5 
4.0 
7.3 

4 

Under  $1 

1 

$1  under  $2 

3 

$2  under  $3 

3 
6 
9 

7 
1 

4 

$3  under  $4 

5 

$4  and  over 

1 

$4  under  $5 

$5  under  $6 

1 

$6  and  over 

] 

Other 

59 

57 

2 

3 

50.9 
49.1 
1.7 
2.6 

2 

Worked  1  day  a  week  only 

9 
3 

7.3 
2.4 

2 

Not  reported 

6 

Girls 

53 

100.0 

5 

100.0 

4 

100.0 

32 

100.0 

5 

100.0 

7 

Under  $2 

7 
2 
5 
5 
13 
16 
14 
2 

13.2 

3.8 

9.4 

9.4 

24.5 

30.2 

26.4 

3.8 

1 

1 

3 
1 

2 

2 

1 

$1  under  $2 

2 
3 
10 
13 
11 
2 

1 

1 

1 

$3  under  $4 

2 
3 
3 

1 

84  and  over 

$4  under  $5 

$5  under  $6 

$6  and  over 

Other 

10 
3 

7 
2 

18.9 
5.7 

13.2 
3.8 

3 
2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Worked  1  day  a  week  only 

1 

No  cash  wage  or  only  part  cash 

1 

3 

1 

2 

Not  reported 

1 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 
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Table  75. — Employment  before  leaving  school,  by  reason  for  leaving  school  andr  sex; 

children  interviewed. 


All  chil- 
dren. 

Children  who,  before  leaving  school- 

Reason  for  leaving  school  and  sex  of  child. 

Worked. 

Did  not  work. 

Number. 

Per  cent  .1 

Number. 

Per  cent.i 

Both  sexes 

823 

324 

39.4 

499 

60.6 

333 

408 
82 

110 
167 
47 

33.0 
40.9 
57.3 

223 

241 

35 

67.0 

59.1 

42.7 

Boys 

477 

280 

58.7 

197 

41.3 

165 

262 

50 

96 
151 
33 

58.2 
57.6 
66.0 

69 

111 

17 

41.8 

Other  reasons 

42.4 

34.0 

Girls 

346 

44 

12.7 

302 

87.3 

168 
146 
32 

14 
16 
14 

8.3 
11.0 

154 

130 

18 

91.7 

89.0 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

SCHOOLTIME  LOST. 

The  children  who  worked  before  leaving  school,  although  a  larger 
proportion  of  them  than  of  those  who  did  not  work  before  leaving 
took  their  first  regular  positions  during  school  term,  were  somewhat 
more  likely  to  go  straight  from  school  to  work  without  losing  any 
important  amount  of  schooltime  in  the  transfer.  Table  76  shows 
that  75.3  per  cent  of  the  children  who  worked,  as  compared  with 
only  71.3  per  cent  of  those  who  did  not  work,  took  their  first  regular 
positions  during  the  school  year.  In  spite  of  this  only  26.9  per  cent 
of  the  former  group,  as  compared  with  34.3  per  cent  of  the  latter, 
had  intervals  of  one  week  or  more  of  schooltime  between  leaving 
school  and  taking  their  first  regular  positions.  Moreover,  only  9.6 
per  cent  of  the  children  who  had  worked,  as  compared  with  18.4 
per  cent  of  those  who  had  not  worked,  lost  one  month  or  more  of 
schooling  at  this  time. 

This  difference  shows  itself  chiefly  among  the  girls  who  had  not 
worked,  a  larger  proportion  of  whom  than  of  the  boys  had  intervals — 
in  many  cases  long  intervals — between  their  school  and  their 
working  lives.  Of  the  boys  alone  very  nearly  the  same  proportion 
of  those  who  had  worked  as  of  those  who  had  not  worked — 27.1 
per  cent  as  compared  with  28.4  per  cent — lost  one  week  or  more  of 
schooltime;  but  9.7  per  cent  of  those  who  had  worked  and  13.6  per 
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cent  of  those  who  had  not  worked  lost  one  month  or  more  of  school- 
time  between  leaving  school  and  going  to  work. 

Table  76. — Amount  of  schooltime  lost,  by  employment   before  leaving  school  and  sex; 

children  interviewed. 


Interval  between  leaving  school  and  going  to  work  and  sex. 


AU  children. 


Interval  during  school  term , 

None  or  less  than  1  week  (interval  whoUy  or  i)artly  during 

school  term) 

1  week  or  more , 

1  week,  under  1  month 

1  month,  under  3  months 

3  months,  under  6  months 

6  months  or  over 

Interval  entirely  during  vacation , 


Boys. 


Interval  during  school  term 

None  or  less  than  1  week  (interval  whoUj'  or  parti j"^  during 

school  term) 

1  week  or  more 

1  week,  under  1  month 

1  month,  under  3  months 

3  months,  under  6  months 

6  months  or  over 

Interval  entirely  during  vacation. ; 


Girls. 


Interval  during  school  term 

None  or  less  than  1  week  (interval  wholly  or  partly  during 

school  term) 

1  week  or  more 

1  week,  under  1  month 

1  month,  under  3  months 

3  months,  under  0  months  

G  m.onths  or  over 

Intervaleutirely  during  vacation 


Children  who,  before  leaving  school — 


Worked. 


Number. 


157 
87 
56 
21 


280 


213 

137 
76 
49 
19 
7 
1 
67 


Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion.! 


100.0 


75.3 

48.5 
26.9 
17.3 
6.5 
2.8 
.3 
24.7 


100.0 


76.1 

48.9 
27.1 
17.5 
6.8 
2.5 
.4 
23.9 


100.0 


Did  not  work. 


Number. 


2  356 

184 
171 
79 
56 
19 
17 
143 


197 


2  142 

85 
.56 
29 
19 
3 
5 
55 


99 
115 
50 
37 
16 
12 


Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


71.3 

36.9 
34.3 
15.8 
11.2 

3.8 
3.4 

28.7 


100.0 


72.1 

43.1 

28.4 

14.7 

9.6 

1.5 

2.5 

27.9 


100.0 


70.9 

32.8 
38.1 
16.6 
12.3 
5.3 
4.0 
29.1 


1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

2  Including  one  bov  for  whom  amount  of  schooltime  lost  was  not  reported. 


GRADE  COMPLETED  AND  RETARDATION. 

On  the  subject  of  the  grade  the  child  had  completed  when  he  left 
school  for  work,  information  is  available  not  only  for  the  inter- 
viewed children,  but  also  for  all  the  children  who  took  out  certifi- 
cates for  regular  or  for  vacation  work.  In  Table  77  the  vacation 
and  regular  workers  of  the  Boston  certificate  group  and  the  children 
of  the  interviewed  group  who  worked  and  who  did  not  \v^ork  before 
leaving  school  are  compared  as  to  this  point. 
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Table  77. — Grade  completed  and  sex;  comparison  of  vacation  and  regular  workers  issued 
certificates  in  Boston  and  regular  workers  interviewed  who  worked  and  did  not  work 
before  leaving  school. 


Grade  completed  or  kind  of  school 
last  attended  and  sex  of  child. 


Both  sexes . 


Elementary  grades 

Fourth  grade 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  grade 

Seventh  grade 

Eighth  grade 

Prevocational 

Special 

High  school  grades 

First  year 

Second  year 

Third  and  fourth  years. 

Vocational  schools 

DiscipUnary  schools 

Other  schools 

Not  reported 


Boys. 


Elementary  grades 

Fourth  grade 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  grade 

Seventh  grade 

Eighth  grade 

Prevocational 

Special 

High  school  grades 

First  year 

Second  year 

Third  and  fourth  years. 

Vocational  schools 

Disciplinary  schools 

Other  schools 

Not  reported 


Girls. 


Elementary  grades 

Fourth  grade 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  grade 

Seventh  grade 

Eighth  grade 

Prevocational 

Special 

High  school  grades 

First  year 

Second  year 

Third  and  fourth  years. 

Vocational  schools 

Other  schools 

Not  reported 


Children  issued  certificates  in 
Boston,  who,  before  becoming 
16,  worked — 


During  vacation 
or  out  of  school 
hours. 


Num- 
ber. 


857 

415 

13 

26 

,56 

93 

214 

9 

4 

411 

216 

143 

52 

22 

1 

4 

4 


Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution 


519 


243 

4 

15 

33 

60 

125 

5 

1 

260 

139 

92 

29 

9 

1 

2 

4 


338 


172 

9 

11 

23 

33 

89 

4 

3 

151 

77 

51 

23 

13 

2 


100.0 


48.4 

1.5 

3.0 

6.5 

10.9 

25.0 

1.1 

.5 

48.0 

25.2 

16.7 

6.1 

2.6 

.1 

.5 


100.0 


46.8 

.8 

2.9 

6.4 

11.6 

24.1 

1.0 

.2 

50.1 

26.8 

17.7 

5.6 

1.7 

.2 

.4 

.8 


100.0 


50.9 

2.7 

3.3 

6.8 

9.8 

26.3 

1.2 

.9 

44.7 

22.8 

15.1 

6.8 

3.8 

.6 


Regularly. 


Num- 
ber. 


3,  544 


2,907 

153 

304 

592 

528 

1,267 

41 

22 

488 

379 

103 

6 

111 

11 

21 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution 


100.0 


2,114 


1,712 

82 

178 

347 

326 

730 

40 

9 

343 

264 

74 

5 

27 

11 

16 

5 


1,430 


1, 195 

71 

126 

245 

202 

537 

1 

13 

145 

115 

29 

1 

81 

5 

1 


82.0 

4.3 

8.6 

16.7 

14.9 

35.8 

1.2 

.6 

13.8 

10.7 

2.9 

.2 

3.1 

.3 

.6 

.2 


100.  0 


81.0 

3.9 

8.4 

16.4 

1.5.4 

34.5 

1.9 

.4 

16.2 

12.5 

3.5 

.2 

1.3 

.5 


Children  interviewed  who  left 
school  to  work  before  becoming 
16,  and  who,  before  leaving 
schooli— 


Worked. 


Num- 
ber. 


324 


294 
12 
50 
56 
55 

121 


Per 

cent 

distri- 

bution.2 


100.0 


280 


256 

9 

43 

48 

48 

108 


.2 


83.6 

5.0 

8.8 

17.1 

14.1 

37.6 

.1 

.9 

10.1 

8.0 

2.0 

.1 

5.9 

.3 

.1 


44 


90.7 
3.7 
15.4 
17.3 
17.0 
37.3 


9.0 
8.3 
.6 


100.0 


91.4 
3.2 
15.4 
17.1 
17.1 
38.6 


8.2 

7.9 

.4 


Did  not  work. 


Num- 
ber. 


499 


1454 
24 
41 

104 
92 

192 


197 


169 
6 

10 
43 
36 
74 


100.0 


1285 
18 
31 
61 
56 
118 


1  Prevocational,  special,  vocational,  disciplinary,  and  other  schools  are  not  separately  entered  for  the 
children  interviewed. 

*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

*  Including  1  girl  under  the  fourth  grade. 
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Of  the  children  who  took  out  certificates  before  their  sixteenth 
birthdays  for  work  only  during  vacation  or  out  of  school  hours,  a 
much  larger  proportion  had  completed  high-school  grades  than  of 
those  who  took  out  certificates  for  regular  work.  Of  the  vacation 
workers  nearly  half,  48  per  cent,  but  of  the  regular  workers  little 
over  one-eighth,  13.8  per  cent,  came  from  the  high  schools.  One- 
fourth,  25.2  per  cent,  of  the  vacation  workers  as  compared  with 
one-tenth,  10.7  per  cent,  of  the  regular  workers,  came  from  the  first 
year  of  high  school;  16.7  per  cent  as  compared  with  2.9  per  cent  of 
the  regular  workers,  came  from  the  second  year;  and  6.1  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  0.2  per  cent  of  the  regular  workers,  had  completed 
the  third  or  fourth  years.  Children  who  had  completed  the  eighth 
or  a  higher  grade  constituted  nearly  three-fourths,  73  per  cent,  of 
the  vacation  workers  and  only  about  one-half,  49.6  per  cent,  of  the 
regular  workers. 

A  larger  proportion  of  both  the  boys  and  girls  who  were  vacation 
workers  than  of  those  who  were  regular  workers  came  from  high 
schools  or  had  completed  the  grammar  school  course.  In  both 
groups,  however,  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  girls  than  of  the  boys 
came  from  these  higher  grades.  Of  the  girls  who  worked  only 
during  vacation  or  outside  school  hours  71  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
74.2  per  cent  of  the  boys,  had  completed  the  eighth  grade  or  one  or 
more  years  of  high-school  work.  But  of  the  girls  who  took  out 
certificates  for  regular  positions  only  47.7  per  cent,  and  of  the  boys 
50.7  per  cent,  were  thus  far  advanced  in  their  school  work. 

These  differences  in  school  standing  do  not  necessarily  indicate, 
however,  that  the  vacation  workers  actually  were  farther  advanced 
for  their  ages  than  were  the  regular  workers.  Not  only  did  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  vacation  workers  come  from  the  nativity  groups — 
the  foreign-born  in  general  and  notably  the  Italian — in  which  the 
proportion  of  children  from  the  lower  grades  was  particularly  high, 
but  the  vacation  workers,  as  already  shown, ^^  were  on  an  average 
considerably  older  than  the  regular  workers,  half  of  them  being  over 
15^  years  of  age  when  they  took  out  their  first  certificates.  This 
fact  alone  might  appear  to  account  for  all  the  differences  in  grades 
completed  between  the  two  groups. 

That  these  differences  in  age  do  not,  by  any  means,  however, 
account  for  the  differences  in  grade  completed  is  shown  in  Table  78, 
for  there  it  appears  that  not  far  from  one- third,  31.7  per  cent,  of  all 
the  children  who  before  their  sixteenth  birthdays  worked  only  during 
vacation  or  out  of  school  hours,  as  compared  with  less  than  one-tenth, 
9.4  per  cent,  of  those  who  took  regular  positions,  had  completed  higher 
grades  than  normal  for  their  ages.  It  should  be  noted  that  for  more 
than  one  in  ten,  10.9  per  cent,  of  regular  workers  but  for  little  more 

¥  See  Table  67,  p.  153. 
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than  one  in  a  hundred,  1.1  per  cent,  of  vacation  workers  the  school 
only  and  not  the  grade  attained  was  reported,  so  that  the  degree  of 
retardation  could  not  be  accurately  measured.  But  even  if  all  the 
children  for  whom  the  exact  grade  was  not  reported  had  come  from 
higher  grades  than  normal  for  their  ages,  the  children  who  worked  only 
during  vacation  or  out  of  school  hours  would  still  have  had  a  decided 
advantage  in  the  matter  of  advancement  in  school.  Moreover,  only 
one-sixth,  16.6  per  cent,  of  these  vacation  workers,  as  compared  with 
not  far  from  one- third,  31.5  per  cent,  of  the  regular  workers,  were 
retarded.  Although  the  differences  between  the  sexes  were  slight,  a 
somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the  girls  than  of  the  boys  who  worked 
only  during  vacation  or  out  of  school  hours  were  retarded. 

Table  78. — Retardation  and  sex;  comparison  of  vacation  and  regular  workers  issued 
certificates  in  Boston  and  regular  workers  interviewed  who  worked  and  did  not  ivork 
before  leaving  school. 


Retardation  and  sex. 


All  children 

Having  completed : 

A  higher  grade  than  normal 

A  normal  grade 

A  lower  grade  than  normal 

One  or  two  grades  lower  than 

normal 

Three  or  more  grades  lower 

than  normal 

Not  reported  2 

Boys 

Having  completed: 

A  higher  grade  than  normal 

A  normal  grade 

A  lower  grade  than  normal 

One  or  two  grades  lower  than 

normal 

Three  or  more  grades  lower 

than  normal 

Not  reported  2 

Girls 

Having  completed: 

A  higher  grade  than  normal 

A  normai  grade 

A  lower  grade  than  normal 

One  or  two  grades  lower  than 

normal 

Three  or  more  grades  lower 

than  normal 

Not  reported  2 


Children  issued  certificates  in 
Boston,  who,  before  becoming 
16,  worked — 


Dm'ing  vacation 

or  out  of  school 

hours  only. 


Num- 
ber. 


857 


272 
434 
142 

112 

30 


519 


167 

262 

83 

69 

14 

7 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution 


lon.o 


31.7 
50.6 
16.6 

13.1 

3.5 
1.1 


32.2 
50.5 
16.0 

13.3 

2.7 
1.3 


100.0 


105 
172 
59 


31.1 
50.9 
17.5 


4.7 
.6 


Regularly. 


Num- 
ber. 


3, 544 


334 
1,706 
1,117 

905 

212 
387 


208 
967 
663 

548 

115 

276 


1,430 


126 
739 
454 


97 
111 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution 


100.0 


9.4 

48.1 
31.5 

25.5 

6.0 
10.9 


9.8 
45.7 
31.4 

25.9 

5.4 
13.1 


8.8 
,51.7 
31.7 

25.0 

6.8 

7.8 


Children  interviewed  who  left 
school  to  work  before  becoming 
16,  and  who,  before  leaving 
school — 


Worked. 


Num- 
ber. 


324 


43 
163 
117 

105 

12 
1 


280 


41 
141. 
97 


Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution.! 


100.0 


13.3 
50.3 
36.1 


3.7 
.3 


100.0 


14.6 
50.4 
34.6 

31.4 

3.2 

.4 


100.0 


Did  not  work. 


Num- 
ber. 


499 


93 
246 
150 

128 

22 
10 


62 
149 
98 


Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 


100.0 


18.6 
49.3 
30.1 

25.7 

4.4 
2.0 


100.0 


20.8 
49.2 
26.4 

23.9 

2.5 
3.6 


17.2 
49.3 
32.5 

26.8 

5.6 
1.0 


1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

2  "  Not  reported "  means  that  the  children  came  from  disciplinary,  prevocational,  and  other  special 
schools  and  that  on  the  records  only  the  school  attended,  and  not  the  grade  completed,  was  given, 
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The  differences  between  these  two  groups  of  children  in  grade  com- 
pleted shown  in  Table  77  must  therefore  be  due  to  an  actual  tendency. 
The  fact  that  the  group  of  vacation  workers  includes  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  foreign  born,  and  especially  of  Italian  children,  who  tend 
more  frequently  than  native  children  to  be  retarded,  can  not  alter  the 
conclusion  that  the  children  who  worked  only  during  vacation  and  out 
of  school  hours  tended  much  more  frequently  than  did  those  who  left 
school  for  work  before  their  sixteenth  birthdays  to  come  from  higher 
grades  than  normal  for  their  ages.  Conversely,  it  can  not  alter  the 
conclusion  that  the  regular  workers  tended  much  more  frequently  than 
^he  vacation  workers  to  be  retarded  in  their  school  work. 

The  children  who  were  interviewed,  whether  or  not  they  had  worked 
before  leaving  school,  had  all  left  school  for  work  before  they  became 
16  and  most  of  them  soon  after  becoming  14  years  of  age.  These 
children,  therefore,  were  all  regular  workers,  and  consequently  in  their 
school  advancement  they  did  not  differ  greatly  from  the  entire  group 
of  children  who  took  regular  positions  before  their  sixteenth  birthdays 
except  that,  as  they  were  on  an  average  younger,  fewer  of  them  came 
from  high  school. 

The  vacation  work  reported  by  these  children,  moreover,  was  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  begim,  if  not  completed,  before  they  became 
14  years  of  age,  and  generally  without  taking  out  employment  cer- 
tificates. The  vacation  workers  of  the  schedule  series  constituted, 
therefore,  a  group  of  children  who  not  only  had  definitely  entered  the 
industrial  world  before  their  sixteenth  birthdays — most  of  them  soon 
after  their  fourteenth  birthdays — but  had  been  irregularly  employed 
out  of  school  hours  before  they  definitely  entered,  and  the  great 
majority  of  them  before  they  were  of  legal  age  definitely  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  industrial  workers. 

From  Table  77,  relating  to  grade  completed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
show  that  work  before  leaving  school  had  any  definite  effect  on  the 
school  standing  of  the  children  who  took  regular  positions  before  they 
were  16  years  of  age.  Nearly  one-fifth,  19.1  per  cent,  of  those  who  had 
worked,  as  compared  with  little  more  than  one-eighth,  13  per  cent,  of 
those  who  had  not  worked,  came  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  grades.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  9  per  cent  of  those  who  had  worked,  as  compared 
with  only  7.2  per  cent  of  those  who  had  not  worked,  had  completed 
one  or  more  years  in  high-school  study.  This  difference,  however, 
might  be  entirely  accounted  for  by  the  smaller  proportion  of  foreign 
born,  and  especially  Italian  children,  in  the  group  of  vacation  workers. 
That  it  is  at  least  in  part  so  accounted  for  appears  to  be  shown  by  the 
fact  that  it  occurred  entirely  among  the  girls,  who  were  on  an  average 
older  than  the  boys  when  they  left  school  for  work,  and  among  whom 
were  an  abnormally  large  proportion  of  Italians,  who  tend  normally, 
as  already  indicated,  to  leave  school  for  work  as  soon  as  they  can 
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secure  certificates  rather  than  to  work  before  leaving  school.  Among 
the  boys,  in  fact,  a  smaller  proportion  of  those  who  had  worked  than 
of  those  who  had  not  worked  came  from  high-school  grades. 

When  Table  78  is  considered,  however,  it  appears  definitely  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  interviewed  children  who  had  worked  than 
of  those  who  had  not  worked  before  leaving  school  came  from  lower 
grades  and  a  smaller  proportion  from  higher  grades  than  normal  for 
their  ages.^^  Of  the  children  who  had  worked,  36.1  per  cent  and  of 
those  who  had  not  worked  only  30.1  per  cent  were  retarded.  On  the 
other  hand,  of  the  children  who  had  worked  only  13.3  per  cent,  but  of 
those  who  had  not  worked  18.6  per  cent,  had  completed  when  they 
left  school  higher  grades  than  normal  for  their  ages.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  kind  of  work  done  before  leaving  school  by  the  children  who 
were  interviewed  appears  to  have  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  their 
school  standing. 

Much  of  this  work,  and  that  which  was  apparently  the  most  harm- 
ful, was  at  least  begun  during  school  term.  Among  the  children  who 
had  worked  before  leaving  school  a  decidedly  larger  proportion,  accord- 
ing to  Table  79,  of  those  whose  first  school  positions  were  for  work  during 
school  term  and  at  no  other  time  had  completed  only  the  sixth  or  a 
lower  grade  than  of  those  whose  first  positions  were  of  any  other  kind. 
Not  far  from  one-half,  46  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the  former  group 
had  not  completed  any  grade  higher  than  the  sixth.  Moreover,  the 
proportion  of  children  from  the  sixth  or  a  lower  grade  whose  first 
school  positions  were  for  work  during  both  school  term  and  vacation 
was  higher  than  that  of  children  whose  first  positions  were  for  work 
during  vacation  only — 31.1  per  cent  as  compared  with  26.8  per  cent. 
A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  children  whose  first  school  positions 
were  held  during  vacation  only  than  of  any  other  group  came  from  iiigh 
school,  14.1  per  cent  as  compared  with  8.3  per  cent  of  those  who 
had  worked  during  both  vacation  and  school  term,  and  with  7.1  per 
cent  of  those  who  had  worked  only  during  school  term.  These  figures 
relate,  of  course,  only  to  first  school  positions,  but  since  two-thirds  of 
these  children  held  only  one  such  position  the  conclusion  to  which  they 
point  is  probably  not  affected  by  this  fact.  Evidently  for  some  reason 
the  children  whose  first  positions  were  held  during  school  term  were 
more  likely  than  those  whose  first  positions  were  held  only  during 
vacation  to  have  completed  only  the  sixth  or  a  lower  grade  when  they 
finally  left  school.     Most  of  these  children  doubtless  were  retarded. 

«7  As  explained  on  p.  127,  the  difference  between  the  certiflcate  and  schedule  groups  in  the  proportions  of 
children  from  higher  grades  than  normal  can  not  be  considered  of  any  special  significance  because  it  is 
probably  caused,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  large  proportion  in  the  certificate  group  for  whom  only  the  school 
and  not  the  grade  was  reported  and  for  whom,  therefore,  retardation  could  not  be  determined,  i.  e  ,  was 
"not  reported." 
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Table  79. — Grade  completed,  by  kind  of  first  school  position,  and  sex;  interviewed  children 
who  worked  before  leaving  school. 


All 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  who  on  leaving  school  had  completed 
specified  grade. 

Kind  of  flrst  school  position  and  sex  of  child. 

Sixth  or 
lower. 

Seventh  or 
eighth. 

High  school 
I  or  II. 

Nivm- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.i 

Both  sexes 

»324 

118 

36.4 

176 

54.3 

29 

9  0 

Vacation  only 

J  71 

132 

129 

3 

113 

36 

20 

54 

3 

8 

19 
41 
41 

26.8 
31.1 
31.8 

41 
80 
79 

1 
53 
14 

8 
28 

3 

2 

57.7 
60.6 
61.2 

'"'46.'9' 
'"hl.9 

10 
11 
9 
2 

1 
3 
3 

14  1 

Vacation  and  school  term 

8  3 

Out  of  school  hours 

7  0 

During  school  hours 

School  term 

52 

20 

9 

23 

46.0 
"'42."6' 

7  1 

Before  and  after  school 

Saturday  and  before  and  after  school 

During  school  hours 

5.6 

Not  reported 

6 

Boys 

2  280 

100 

35.7 

156 

55.7 

23 

8  2 

Vacation  only 

Ml 

128 

126 

2 

105 

35 

18 

52 

6 

7 
39 
39 

31.0 

27 
79 
78 

1 
48 
14 

7 
27 

2 

61.9 
"■45.'7' 

""si.'g' 

6 

10 
9 
1 
7 
1 
3 
3 

7  8 

Out  of  school  hours 

7  1 

Diu^iiig  school  hours 

School  term 

50 
20 

8 
22 

4 

47.6 
'"'42.'3' 

6  7 

Saturday  only 

Before  and  after  school 

Saturday  and  before  and  after  school 

Not  reported 

5.8 

Girls 

44 

IS 

20 

6 

Vacation  only 

30 
4 
3 
1 
8 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 

12 
2 
2 

14 
1 
1 

4 

1 

Vacation  and  school  term 

Out  of  school  hours 

During  school  hoiu"s 

1 
1 
1 

School  term 

2 

5 

Saturday  only 

Before  and  after  school 

1 

1 

1 
1 
3 

Saturday  and  before  and  after  school 

During  school  hours 

Not  reported 

2 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

'  Including  one  boy  whose  grade  was  not  reported. 

That  work  during  school  term  tends  distinctly  to  cause  a  child  to 
fall  behind  in  his  school  work  is  even  more  clearly  indicated  by  the 
figures  in  Table  80  than  by  those  in  Table  79.  For  in  Table  80 
each  child's  actual  age  at  leaving  school  is  compared  with  the  grade 
which  he  had  completed  at  that  time.  Of  the  children  whose  first 
positions  were  held  only  during  school  term  45.1  per  cent  were  re- 
tarded, as  compared  with  31.1  per  cent  of  those  whose  first  positions 
were  held  during  both  school  term  and  vacation  and  with  28.2  per 
cent  of  those  whose  first  positions  were  held  during  vacation  only. 
On  the  other  hand,  of  the  children  whose  first  positions  were  solely 
during  vacation  a  larger  proportion  than  of  any  other  group  were 
from  normal  grades,  and  of  those  whose  first  positions  were  during 
both  vacation  and  school  term  a  larger  proportion  had  completed 
higher  grades  than  normal  for  their  ages. 
49470°— 22 12 
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Table  80. — Retardation,  by  kind  of  position  first  held  before  leaving  school,  and  sex; 
intervieived  children  who  worked  before  leaving  school. 


AU 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  who,  on 

leaving  school,  had 

completed  for  their  ages- 

A  higher 

grade  than 

normal. 

A  normal 
grade. 

A  lower  grade  than  normal. 

Kind  of  first  school  position 
and  sex. 

Total. 

One  or  two 
grades 

lower  than 
normal. 

Three  or 
more  grades 
lower  than 

normal. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Both  sexes 

2  324 

43 

13.3 

163 

50.3 

117 

36.1 

105 

32.4 

12 

3.7 

Vacation  only 

2  71 

132 
129 
3 
113 
36 
20 

54 
3 

8 

9 
23 
22 

1 
10 

3 

3 

4 

12.7 
17.4 
17.1 

"8.'8' 
7.4 

41 
68 
66 

2 
52 
14 

8 

29 
1 
2 

57.7 
51.5 
51.2 

20 
41 
41 

28.2 
31.1 
31.8 

17 
37 
37 

23.9 
28.0 
28.7 

3 
4 
4 

4.2 

Vacation  and  school  term 

3.0 

Out  of  school  hours 

3.1 

During  school  hours 

School  term 

46.0 
53.7 

51 
19 
9 

21 
2 
5 

45.1 
38.9 

47 
19 

8 

18 
2 
4 

41.6 

4 

3.5 

Saturday  only 

Before  and  after  school 

Saturday  and  before  and  after 
school 

33.3 

1 
3 

5.6 

During  school  hours 

Not  reported 

1 

1 

Boys 

2  280 

41 

14.6 

141 

60.4 

97  1  34.6 

88 

31.4 

9 

3.2 

Vacation  only 

2  41 

128 

126 

o 

105 
35 

18 

52 
6 

8 
23 
22 
1 
9 
2 
3 

4 
1 

'is'o 

17.5 
""8."6' 

7.7 

24 
66 
65 

1 
49 
14 

7 

28 
2 

'hi'h' 

51.6 

8 
39 
39 

31.0 

8 
35 
35 

Vacation  and  school  term 

27.3 
27.8 

4 
4 

3.1 

Out  of  school  hours 

3.2 

During  school  hours 

School  term 

46.7 
53.8 

47 
19 

8 

20 
3 

44.8 
38.5 

43 

19 

7 

17 
2 

41.0 

4 

3.8 

Saturday  only 

Before  and  after  school 

Saturday  and  before  and  after 
school 

32.7 

1 

3 

1 

5.8 

Not  reported 

Girls 

44 

2 

22 

20 

17 

3 

Vacation  only 

30 
4 
3 

1 
8 
1 
2 

2 
3 

2 

1 

17 
2 
1 
1 
3 

12 
2 
2 

9 
2 
2 

3 

Vacation  and  school  term 

Out  of  school  hours 

During  school  hours 

School  term 

1 

1 

4 

4 

Saturday  only 

Before  and  after  school 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Saturday  and  before  and  after 

Not  reported 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

'  Including  one  boy,  whose  age  on  leaving  school  was  not  reported. 


INDUSTRIAL  HISTORIES. 

When  a  child  has  finally  left  school  to  go  to  work  he  has  started 
upon  a  real  industrial  career  the  first  phase  of  which  ends  upon  his 
sixteenth  birthday  when  the  restrictions  of  the  law  are  in  large  part 
removed.  The  occupations  which  he  enters  during  this  period  will 
be  considered  later,  but  certain  other  general  facts  in  regard  to  his 
industrial  history  are  important.  In  the  first  place  how  does  he 
secure  his  first  and  later  positions  ?  Is  he  guided  upon  the  threshold 
of  industrial  life  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  officials  of  the  school 
which  he  is  leaving  or  of  the  department  which  enforces  the  child- 
labor  law  under  the  authority  of  which  he  is  placing  himself  ?  Or  is 
he  left  without  guidance  from  any  public  source  ? 

It  is  also  important  to  know  how  many  positions  he  holds  during 
this  period,  during  what  proportion  of  the  time  he  is  unemployed, 
what  wages  he  receives  when  he  begins  work  and  what  wage  increases 
he  secures.  From  one  point  of  view,  however,  his  industrial  success 
can  best  be  measured  by  his  average  monthly  earnings  in  all  positions 
and  through  all  periods  of  employment  and  unemplojnnent.  These 
average  monthly  earnings  give  an  idea  of  the  monetary  value  to  himself 
or  his  family  of  the  labor  of  a  child  under  16  years  of  age.  Finally, 
it  is  very  important,  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  health,  to 
know  the  hours  which  he  works,  and  especially  from  the  educational 
and  industrial  points  of  view,  to  know  the  reasons  for  his  changes 
in  positions. 

METHODS  OF  SECURING  POSITIONS. 

The  great  majority  of  child  workers  in  Boston  appear  to  have  secured 
their  positions  either  independently  or  through  friends  or  relatives. 
Table  81  shows  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  children  studied 
secured  their  first  positions  in  one  of  these  two  ways.  Of  those  for 
whom  continuation  school  records  were  used  the  proportion  was  76 
per  cent  and  of  those  who  were  interviewed  it  was  87.7  per  cent.  A 
smaller  proportion  of  the  interviewed  children  than  of  the  continua- 
tion-school children,  38.4  per  cent  as  compared  with  40.2  per  cent, 
secured  their  first  positions  independently,  and  a  considerably  larger 
proportion,  49.3  per  cent  as  compared  with  35.8  per  cent,  secured 
them  through  friends  or  relatives.  The  latter  difference  may  be  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  about  one-tenth,  10.6  per  cent,  of  the  continua- 
tion-school children  failed  to  report  how  they  secured  their  first  posi- 
tions. But  the  smaller  proportion  of  interviewed  children  who  se- 
cured their  first  positions  independently  must  show  a  real  difference 
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between  the  two  groups  which  is  due,  probably,  to  the  fact  that  the 
interviewed  children  were  on  an  average  younger  than  the  continua- 
tion-school children  when  they  began  work. 

Little  use  appears  to  have  been  made  of  employment  agencies  or 
of  schools  or  placement  bureaus  in  securing  first  positions,  and  few 
children  were  offered  positions.  Only  about  one  child  in  twenty, 
5.4  per  cent  of  the  continuation-school  group  and  5.1  per  cent  of  the 
schedule  group,  secured  their  first  positions  through  a  State  or  other 
emplojnnent  agency  or  philanthropic  organization.  An  even  smaller 
proportion,  3.9  per  cent  of  the  continuation-school  group  and  1.7 
per  cent  of  the  schedule  group,  were  assisted  by  a  school  or  a  place- 
ment bureau.  Of  the  continuation-school  group  4  per  cent  and  of 
the  schedule  group  4.6  per  cent  were  offered  employment. 

Table  81. — Method  of  securing  first  -position,  by  sex;  comparison  of  children  interviewed 
with  children  in  Boston  continuation  school. 


Children    in    Bo^ston    continuation         children  interviewed  (Boston). 

Method  of  securing  first 

Both  sexes. 

Boys. 

Girls.        Both  sexes. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

position. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

'^f  Num- 
trtbu-  b«^- 
tion. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Total 

3,399     100.0 

2.026 

100.0 

1.373 

100.0  '    823 

100.0 

477 

100.0 

346 

100.0 

'         ' 

Position  secured  through- 
Friend  or  relative 

1,217  1  35.8 

738 

36.4 

479 

34.9  ''    406 

49.3 

212 

44.4 

194 

56.1 

Friend .        

555  1  16.3 
547  ■  16.1 

115       3. 4 

325 
330 

83 

16.0 
16.3 

4.1 

230 
217 

32 

16. 8       183 
15. 8       160 

2.3         63 

22.2 
19.4 

7.7 

84 
83 

45 

17.6 
17.4 

9.4 

99 

77 

IS 

28.6 

22.3 

Employer  is  rela- 
tive  

.>;.  2 

Independently  secured. 

1,367 

40.2 

735 

36. 3  1     632     46. 0       316     38. 4 

186 

39.0  [     130 

37.6 

Applied  personally . 
Answered     adver- 

1,296 
65 
6 

38.1 
1.9 
.2 

698 

31 

6 

34.5 
1.5 
.3 

598 
34 

43.6 
2.5 

234     28. 4 

1 
44       5.3 

38       4.6 

140 
16 
30 

29.4 
3.4 
6.3 

94 

28 
s 

27.2 
8.1 

Worked  there  be- 
fore   

2.3 



Employment  offered . . . 

136 

4.0 

104 

5.1  1      32  j     2.3  i      38  '    4.6 

31 

6.5  1        7 

2.0 

Emplosmient    agency, 
etc 

184 

5.4 

171 

8.4 

13 

.9 

42       5.1 

37 

7.8 

5 

1.4 

State  employment 
office 

31 
138 
15 

.9 

4.1 

.4 

27 
132 
12 

1.3 

6.5 

.6 

4 
6 
3 

.3 
.4 
.2 

Private      employ- 
ment agency 

Philanthropic    or- 
ganization  

38       4.6 
4         .5 

34 
3 

7.1 
.6 

4 
1 

1.2 
.3 

School,   or  placement 
bureau 

132 

3.9 

75 

3.7 

57 

4.2 

14       1.7 

« 

1.3 

8 

2.3 

Day  school 

Continuation  school 

71 

7 

54 

2.1 
.2 
1.6 

42 

2 

31 

2.1 

.1 

1.5 

29 

5 

23 

2.1 

.4 
1.7 

3 

1 
10 

.4 
.1 
1.2 

1 

.2 

2 

1 
5 

.6 
.3 

Placementbureau. . 

5 

1.0 

1.4 

other  methods 

3 
360 

.1 
10.6 

3 
200 

.1 

9.9 

Method  not  reported . . . 

160 

11.7 

7        .9 

5 

1.0 

2 

.6 
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Each  public  school  in  Boston  had  at  the  time  of  this  study  a  voca- 
tional counselor  whose  function  was,  not  to  secure  positions,  but 
to  furnish  advice  to  children  who  were  leaving  school  for  work. 
These  counselors,  who  were  usually  teachers  in  the  upper  grades 
giving  only  part  time  to  this  work,  also  sometimes  placed  children  in 
positions  which  they  considered  comparatively  desirable.  Special 
types  of  schools  such  as  disciplinary,  prevocational  and  vocational, 
frequently  secured  positions  for  their  pupils.  That  day  schools  in 
general  were  more  likely,  however,  to  secure  positions  for,  and  prob- 
ably also  to  be  consulted  by,  the  older  children  than  the  younger  ones 
appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  secured  first  positions 
for  2.1  per  cent  of  the  continuation-school  children  but  for  only  0.4 
per  cent  of  the  interviewed  children.  Evidently,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected, their  influence  over  the  actual  placement  of  children  in 
industry  was  slight. 

An  agency  especially  designed  for  the  placement  of  children  existed, 
however,  in  the  placement  bureau  which  had  an  office  adjoining  the 
Boston  certificate  office.  The  work  of  this  bureau  was  mainly 
among  high-school  graduates  and  children  over  16  years  of  age  who 
were  applying  for  educational  certificates.  That  it  had  compara- 
tively little  to  do  with  securing  positions  for  the  children  included  in 
this  study  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  placed  in  their  first  positions 
only  1.6  per  cent  of  the  children  for  whom  continuation-school 
records  were  used,  54  children  out  of  3,399.  The  State  employment 
office  secured  first  positions  for  only  31  of  these  children,  27  of  them 
boys. 

Less  than  one-tenth,  9.3  per  cent,  of  the  continuation-school  chil- 
dren and  an  even  smaller  proportion,  6.8  per  cent,  of  the  interviewed 
children  secured  their  first  positions  through  any  sort  of  agency  or 
bureau  organized  for  the  purpose  of  securing  employment.  Of  those 
who  did  make  use  of  such  an  agency,  more  than  half,  4.1  per  cent  of 
the  continuation-school  children  and  4.6  per  cent"  of  the  interviewed 
children,  were  placed  by  private  employment  agencies.  Most  of 
the  children  placed  by  these  agencies,  as  well  as  of  those  placed  by  the 
State  employment  office,  were  boys. 

In  the  continuation-school  group  a  larger  proportion  of  girls  than 
of  boys  secured  their  positions  independently,  46  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  36.3  per  cent,  but  in  the  group  of  children  interviewed 
the  tendency  of  the  two  sexes  was  exactly  reversed  and  a  somewhat 
larger  proportion  of  boys  secured  their  positions  independently.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  continuation-school  group  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  girls  than  of  boys,  34.9  per  cent  as  compared  with  36.4  per 
cent,  secured  their  first  positions  through  friends  or  relatives,  and 
this  also  was  reversed  among  the  interviewed  children.  In  the  latter 
group  56.1  per  cent  of  the  girls  and  44.4  per  cent  of  the  boys  were 
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assisted  by  friends  or  relatives.  In  general  it  appears  that  the  girls 
were  even  more  likely  than  the  boys  to  apply  personally  for  positions, 
but  that  there  was  more  difference  in  timidity  between  the  younger 
and  older  girls  than  between  the  younger  and  older  boys. 

Table  82, — Method  of  securing  first  and  second  positions,  by  sex;  children  in  Boston  con- 
tinuation school  who  held  two  or  more  positions. 


Children  who  held  two  or  more  positions. 

Both  sexes. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Method  otsecuring  position. 

First  posi- 
tion. 

Second  posi- 
tion. 

First  posi- 
tion. 

Second  posi- 
tion. 

First  posi- 
tion. 

Second  posi- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Total 

1,908 

100.0 

1,908 

100.0 

1,101 

100.0 

1,101 

100.0 

807 

100.0 

807 

100.0 

Position  secured  through- 
Friend  or  relative 

567 

29.7 

507 

26.6 

338 

30.7 

287 

26.1 

229 

28.4 

220 

27.3 

Friend 

248 
271 
48 

13.0 
14.2 
2.5 

288 
194 
25 

15.1 

10.2 

1.3 

148 
161 
29 

13.4 
14.6 
2.6 

155 
111 
21 

14.1 
10.1 
1.9 

100 
110 
19 

12.4 
13.6 
2.4 

133 

83 
4 

16.5 

Relative 

Employer  relative. . 

10.3 
.5 

Independently  secured . 

793 

41.6 

882 

46.2 

416 

37.8 

467 

42.4 

377 

46.7 

415 

51.4 

Applied  personally. 
Answered     adver- 
tisement  

747 

41 
5 

39.2 

2.1 
.3 

832 

48 
2 

43.6 

2.5 
.1 

392 

19 
5 

35.6 

1.7 
.5 

446 

19 
2 

40.5 

1.7 
.2 

355 
22 

44.0 
2.7 

386 
29 

47.8 

Worked  there  before 

' 

Employment  offered . . . 

82 

4.3 

67 

3.5 

61 

5.5 

42 

3.8 

21 

2.6 

25  I      3.1 

Employment    agency, 
school,  placement  bu- 
reau,etc 

155 

8.1 

292 

15.3 

116 

10.5 

203 

18.4 

39 

4.8 

89 

11.0 

State  employment 
office 

14 
61 

5 

44 
3 

28 

.7 

3.2 

.3 
2.3 

.2 
1.5 

32 

80 

5 

47 
84 
44 

1.7 

4.2 

.3 
2.5 
4.4 
2.3 

12 
61 

3 

28 

1 

11 

1.1 

5.5 

.3 
2.5 

.1 
1.0 

26 

71 

4 
32 
42 
28 

2.4 

6.4 

.4 
2.9 
3.8 
2.5 

2 

.2 

6 

9 

1 

15 
42 
16 

.7 

Private     employ- 
ment agency . . . 

1.1 

Philanthropic    or- 
ganization  

Day  school. 

2 

16 
2 
17 

.2 
2.0 

.2 
2.1 

.1 
1.9 

Continuation  school 
Placement  bureau. . 

5.2 
2.0 

Method  not  reported. . . 

311 

16.3 

160 

8.4 

170 

15.4 

102 

9.3 

141     17.5 

58 

7.2 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  children  secured  their  second  positions 
independently  than  their  first  ^'^^  and  a  smaller  proportion  secured  their 
second  positions  through  relatives.  Table  82  shows  that  of  the 
continuation-school  children  who  held  more  than  one  position  46.2 
per  cent  secured  their  second  positions  independently,  as  compared 
with  only  41.6  per  cent  who  secured  their  first  positions  in  this  way. 
Although  a  slightly  larger  proportion  secured  their  second  positions 

67o  Based  on  total  cases.  If  not  reported  cases  are  equally  divided  among  the  different  positions,  then 
the  proportion  securing  their  second  positions  independently  was  about  the  same  as  the  proportion 
securing  their  first  positions  independently. 
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by  answering  advertisements,  the  difference  was  due  almost  entirely 
to  the  larger  proportion  who  applied  personally,  43.6  per  cent  as 
compared  with  39.2  per  cent.  This  table  also  shows  that  only  26.6 
per  cent  of  the  second  positions,  as  compared  with  29.7  per  cent  of 
the  first  positions,  were  secured  through  relatives  and  friends.  Here 
the  difference  was  due  entirely  to  the  smaller  proportion  of  cases  in 
which  the  second  position  was  secured  through  a  relative  or  in  which 
the  second  employer  was  a  relative.  Only  10.2  per  cent  of  the  children 
who  held  more  than  one  position  secured  their  second  positions 
through  relatives,  as  compared  with  a  percentage  of  14.2  for  their 
first  positions.  And  only  25,  or  1.3  per  cent  of  these  children,  worked 
for  relatives  in  their  second  positions,  as  compared  with  48,  or  2.5 
per  cent,  in  their  first  positions."^  On  the  other  hand,  a  larger  pro- 
portion, 15.1  per  cent,  as  compared  with  13  per  cent,  secured  their 
second  positions  through  friends.  Both  the  boys  and  the  girls 
showed  this  greater  tendency  to  secure  their  second  than  their  first 
positions  through  friends  or  by  personal  application. 

With  the  background  of  experience  secured  in  their  first  positions 
many  cliildren  evidently  had  greater  confidence  and  initiative,  which 
led  them  to  branch  out  for  themselves  and  secure  their  second  posi- 
tions by  personal  application.  In  this  they  were  doubtless  often 
assisted  by  information  secured  through  all  sorts  of  channels  opened 
up  to  them  through  their  previous  work,  including  their  new  asso- 
ciates. The  influence  of  these  new  associates  is  shown  also  in  the 
number  of  children  who  secured  their  second  positions  through  friends 
instead  of  relatives.  Many  children  who  secured  their  positions  by 
personal  application  doubtless  heard  of  the  vacancies  through  asso- 
ciates. 

These  children  showed  a  decidedly  greater  tendency  to  make  use 
of  agencies  and  bureaus  designed  for  placement  in  securing  their 
second  than  they  had  in  securing  their  first  positions.  Nearly  twice 
as  many  of  them,  292,  or  15.3  per  cent,  as  compared  with  155,  or  8.1 
per  cent,  secured  their  second  positions  through  employment  agencies 
or  schools  or  placement  bureaus.  A  larger  proportion  used  each 
different  type  of  such  agency,  except  the  philanthropic  organization, 
for  second  than  for  first  positions;  even  the  day  school  secured  more 
second  than  first  positions  for  children  who  held  more  than  one. 
The  placement  bureau,  which  found  first  positions  for  only  28,  or  1.5 
per  cent  of  these  children,  found  second  positions  for  44,  or  2.3  per 
cent  of  them. 

The  greatest  difference  was  found,  as  was  natural,  in  the  use 
made  of  the  placement  facilities  of  the  continuation  school.     Voca- 

«*  In  all  the  regular  positions  held  by  the  children  interviewed  the  employers  were  parents  or  relatives 
in  84  cases  involving  78  children,  58  boys  and  20  girls. 
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tional  guidance  or  vocational  counseling  was  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  work  of  the  continuation  school  and,  although  this  function  did 
not  include  specifically  the  placement  of  children,  it  naturally  led 
to  such  placement,  especially  as  the  teachers'  visits  to  the  establish- 
ments where  children  were  at  work  began  to  make  employers  realize 
the  aid  which  the  schools  could  give  them.  Employers  at. the  time 
of  this  study  were  gradually  learning  to  send  to  the  continuation 
school  for  boys  and  girls,  especially  to  fill  positions  requiring  some 
technical  or  vocational  training.  Before  securing  their  first  positions 
children,  as  a  rule,  had  no  contact  with  the  continuation  school,  since 
they  were  enrolled  only  after  they  had  brought  their  promises  of 
employment  and  secured  their  first  certificates.  Only  three  of  them, 
or  0.2  per  cent,  therefore,  secured  their  first  positions  through  the 
continuation  school,  as  compared  with  84,  or  4.4  per  cent,  who  secured 
their  second  positions  through  this  agency.  This  latter  proportion, 
moreover,  must  not  be  considered  typical  of  the  work  of  the 
continuation  school  in  this  respect  as  it  represents  only  such 
placement  as  could  be  carried  on  during  the  early  history  of  the  school 
when  the  energies  of  its  staff  were  occupied  mainly  in  the  pioneer 
task  of  organization  and  no  systematic  placement  work  had  been 
developed. 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  foreign  born  than  of  the  native  children 
included  in  the  continuation  school  group,  according  to  Table  83, 
secured  their  first  positions  independently  or  through  relatives  or 
were  employed  by  relatives,  and  a  smaller  proportion  made  use  of 
employment  agencies,  schools,  or  placement  bureaus.  Of  the  foreign- 
born  children  43  per  cent,  as  compared  with  39.6  per  cent  of  the  native 
children,  secured  their  positions  independently;  17.1  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  15.9  per  cent  of  the  native  children,  secured  their 
positions  through  relatives;  and  5.8  per  cent,  as  compared  with  2.8 
per  cent  of  the  native  children,  were  employed  by  relatives.  On  the 
other  hand  not  much  more  than  1  in  20,  6.4  per  cent,  of  the  foreign- 
born  children,  but  1  in  10,  10  per  cent,  of  the  native  children  secured 
their  first  positions  through  employment  agencies,  schools,  or  place- 
ment bureaus. 

In  regard  to  methods  of  securing  first  positions  the  general  tendency 
of  foreign-born  children  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  for  10  years 
or  more  was  most  like,  and  that  of  those  who  had  been  here  for  less 
than  5  years  differed  most  from,  that  of  native  children.  Practically 
one-half,  49.7  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  had  been  in  this  country 
less  than  5  years  secured  their  first  positions  independently;  over 
one-fifth,  21.6  per  cent,  secured  their  first  positions  through  relatives; 
less  than  one-tenth,  9.8  per  cent,  through  friends;  and  only  1  in  50, 
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2  per  cent,  through  employment  agencies,  schools,  or  placement 
bureaus.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  foreign-born  children  who  had 
been  here  from  5  to  10  years,  7.1  per  cent,  than  of  any  other  group 
were  first  employed  by  their  relatives. 

Table  83. — Method  of  securing  first  -position,  by  nativity  and  length  of  residence  in  the 
United  States;  children  in  Boston  continuation  school. 


Children  in  Boston  continuation  school. 

NatiTe. 

•           Foreign  born. 

Total. 

Living  in  United  States  specified  number  of  years. 

Method  of  securing  first 
position. 

Under  5. 

5  under  10. 

10  years 
and  over. 

Not 
reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Total 

2.761 

100.0 

637 

100.0 

153 

100.0 

224 

lon.o 

203 

100.0 

57 

100.  C 

Positions  secured  throueh — 
Friend  or  relative .'. 

990 

.35.9 

227 

35.6 

55 

35.9 

79 

35.3 

80 

39.4 

13 

22.8 

Friend 

474 

438 

78 

17.2 
15.9 

2.8 

SI 
109 
37 

12.7 
17.1 
5.8 

15 

33 

7 

9.8 
21.6 
4.6 

28 
35 
16 

12.5 
15.6 
7.1 

34 
33 
13 

16.7 
16.3 
6.4 

4 

8 
1 

7.0 

11.0 

Employer  relative. . 

1.8 

Independently  secured. 

1,092 

39.6  1     274 

43.0 

76 

49.7 

96 

42.9 

84 

41.4 

18 

31.0 

Applied  personally. 
Answered     adver- 

1,035 

51 
6 

37.5 

1.8 
.2 

'260 
14 

40.8 
2.2 

68 

8 

44.4 
5.2 

94 
2 

42.0 
.9 

80 
4 

39.4 
2.0 

IS 

31.6 

Worked  there  before 

Employment  offered . . . 

119 

4.3 

17 

2.7 

5 

3.3 

4 

1.8 

7 

3.4 

1 

1.8 

Employment    agency, 
school,       placement 
bureau,  etc 

275 

10.0 

41 

6.4 

3 

2.0 

18 

8.0 

14 

6.9 

6 

10.5 

State  employment 
office 

28 

121 

14 

62 

5 

45 

1.0 

4.4 

.5 
2.2 

.2 
1.6 

3 
17 

1 

9 
2 
9 

.5 
•    2.7 

.2 
1.4 

.3 
1.4 

1 

7 

1 
6 
2 
1 

.4 

.3.1 

.4 

2.7 

.9 

.4 

2 
6 

1.0 
3.0 

Private      employ- 
ment agency 

Philanthropic     or- 
ganization  

Day  school 

1 

.7 

3 

5.3 

3 

1.5 

Continuation  school 

Placement  bureau. . 

2 

•  1.3 

3 

1.5 

3 

5.3 

■'      All  other  methods 

3  j      .1 

; 

r           i."  I    et  ou  .  . . 

1 

1 

Method  not  reported . . . 

282     10.2 

78 

12.2 

14 

9.2 

27 

12.1 

18 

8.9 

19 

33.3 

"  A  much  larger  proportion  of  children  who  had  completed  a  year  or 
more  of  high  school  work  than  of  any  other  group,  as  appears  in  Table 
84,  secured  their  first  positions  through  employment  agencies,  schools, 
or  placement  bureaus.  Not  far  from  one-fifth,  18  per  cent,  of  the 
children  from  high  schools  made  use  of  these  agencies,  most  of  them 
securing  their  positions  either  through  private  employment  agencies, 
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7.9  per  cent,  or  through  their  own  schools,  6.9  per  cent.  Nearly 
one-tenth,  9.6  per  cent,  of  the  eighth-grade  graduates,  but  little  more 
than  one-twentieth,  5.8  per  cent,  of  the  seventh-grade  graduates, 
only  6  per  cent  of  the  sixth-grade  graduates,  and  much  smaller  pro- 
portions, 2.4  per  cent  and  2.7  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  fifth  and 
fourth  grade  graduates,  secured  their  first  positions  through  such 
agencies.  Few  of  the  children  from  elementary  as  compared  with 
those  from  high  schools  secured  positions  through  their  schools. 
This  was  probably  due  in  part  to  a  greater  amount  of  attention  to 
the  pliicement  of  children  in  the  high  than  in  the  elementary  schools. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  this  greater  tendency  of  high- 
school  pupils  to  use  placement  agencies,  or  whether  the  greater 
tendency  previously  noted  of  native  children  to  use  such  agencies, 
is  due  to  the  comparatively  large  proportion  of  native  children  in  the 
high  schools. 

A  large  proportion,  23  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  had  completed 
only  the  fourth  grade  secured  their  first  positions  through  relatives. 
This  was  due  in  part,  though  not  wholly,  to  the  inclusion  in  this 
group  of  a  comparatively  large  number  of  foreign-born  children 
who,  as  already  seen,  tended  to  secure  their  positions  in  this  way. 
In  part,  the  comparatively  large  proportion,  17.1  per  cent,  of  the 
foreign-born  children  who  secured  positions  in  this  way  was  due  to 
the  large  proportion  of  these  children  who  came  from  the  lower 
grades  in  school.  Children  who  had  completed  the  fifth  grade 
showed  the  next  largest  proportion,  17.2  per  cent,  who  were  placed 
by  relatives. 

In  general  the  children  from  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  were  more 
likely  than  those  from  any  higher  grade  to  go  to  work  for  their 
relatives,  and  less  likely  to  secure  positions  through  friends.  In 
addition  to  the  fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of  them  were  foreign 
born  these  children  from  the  lower  grades  would  be  less  likely  than 
those  from  higher  grades  to  have  friends  who  had  preceded  them 
in  leaving  school  for  work. 

Table  85  shows  that  over  two-fifths,  42.6  per  cent,  of  the  con- 
tinuation-school children  whose  first  employers  were  relatives  were 
retarded,  as  compared  with  31.4  per  cent  of  the  entire  number. 
The  girls  whose  employers  were  relatives  were  less  frequently  re- 
tarded than  the  boys,  of  whom  45.8  per  cent  had  failed  to  attain 
normal  grades.  Only  a  little  over  one-fourth,  27.9  per  cent,  of  the 
children  who  secured  their  first  positions  through  friends  were 
retarded,  and  on  this  point  little  difference  was  found  between  the 
sexes. 
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THE   WORKING   CHILDREN   OF   BOSTON. 


This  table  shows  also  that  comparatively  few,  only  22.8  per  cent, 
of  the  children  who  secured  their  first  positions  through  employment 
agencies  of  all  kinds  and  even  fewer,  16.7  per  cent,  of  those  who 
secured  them  through  schools  or  placement  bureaus,  were  retarded. 
In  the  latter  group — the  children  who  secured  positions  through 
schools  or  placement  bureaus — the  grade  completed  by  mere  than 
one-fourth,  28  per  cent,  was  not  given.  The  children  for  whom  the 
grade  was  not  given  were  from  disciplinary,  pre  vocational,  vocational, 
and  other  special  schools,  most  of  which  endeavored  to  place  as  many  as 
possible  of  their  pupils.  Of  the  children  who  secured  their  first  posi- 
tions through  the  schools  they  were  leaving,  about  one-half,  49.3  per 
cent,  came  from  this  type  of  school.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  boys. 
The  children  who  secured  their  positions  through  private  employ- 
ment agencies  and  through  the  placement  bureau  seem  to  have  been 
those  who  were  advanced  rather  than  retarded  in  their  school  work. 
Of  the  former  group  15.2  per  cent  and  of  the  latter  14.8  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  only  9.6  per  cent  of  all  the  children,  had  completed 
higher  grades  than  normal.  Nearly  three-fifths,  57.2  per  cent,  of  the 
children  who  secured  their  first  positions  through  private  employ- 
ment agencies  and  not  far  from  two-thirds,  64.8  per  cent,  of  those 
who  secured  them  through  the  placement  bureau,  were  in  normal 
grades  for  their  ages. 

Table  86. — Method  of  securing  first  regular  position,  by  employment  before  leaving  school, 
and  sex;  interviewed  children  who  worked  before  leaving  school. 


Children    who,    before 
leaving  school- 

Boys  who.  before  leav- 
ing school- 

Girls  who,  before 
leaving  school— 

Method  of  securing  first 

Worked. 

Did  not 
work. 

Worked. 

Did  not 
work. 

Work- 
ed- 

Did  not 

work. 

regular  position. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Niun- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Total 

324 

100.0 

499 

100.0 

2,S0 

100.0 

197 

100.0 

44 

302 

100.0 

Position  secured  through- 
Friend  or  relative 

140 

43.2 

266 

53.3 

118 

42.1 

94 

47.7 

22 

172 

57.0 

Friend 

53 
55 
32 

16.4 
17.0 
9.9 

130 
105 
31 

26.1 
21.0 
6.2 

47 
42 
29 

16.8 
15.0 
10.4 

37 
41 
16 

.  18.  8 

20.  S 

8.1 

6 
13 
3 

93 
64 
15 

30.8 

Relative 

21.2 

Employer  relative 

5.0 

Independently  secured 

130     40.  1 

186 

37.3 

113 

40.4 

73 

37.1 

17 

113 

37.4 

Applied  personally 

Answered  advertisement. . 
Worked  there  before 

81 
11 
38 

25.0 
3.4 
11.7 

153 
33 

30.7 
6.6 

75 

8 

30 

26.8 
2.9 
10.7 

65 

8 

33.0 
'   4.1 

6 
3 

8 

88 
25 

29.1 
8.3 

23 

7.1 

15 

3.0 

22 

7.9 

9 

4.6 

1 

6 

2.0 

Employment  agency,  school, 
placement  bureau,  etc 

27 

8.3 

29 

5.8 

24 

8.6 

19 

9.6 

3 

10 

3.3 

Employment  agency 

Philanthropic  organiza- 
tion   

Day  school 

21 

6.5 

.3 
.3 

17 

3 
2 

1 
6 

3.4 

.6 
.4 
.2 
1.2 

19 
1 

6.8 
.4 

15 

2 

1 

7.6 

1.0 
.5 

2 
...... 

2 

1 
1 
1 
5 

.7 

.3 
.3 

Continuation  school 

.3 

Placement  bureau 

1.2 

4 

1.4 

1 

.5 

1.7 

Not  reported 

1.2 

3 

.6 

3 

1.1 

2 

1.0 

1 

1 

.3 
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Among  the  interviewed  children,  according  to  Table  86,  a  larger 
proportion  of  those  who  worked  than  those  who  did  not  work  before 
leaving  school  secured  their  first  positions  independently.  But  this 
difference  was  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  more  than  one- tenth,  11.7 
per  cent,  of  the  children  who  had  worked  before  leaving  school  went 
back  to  places  where  they  had  been  employed  before.  A  larger  pro- 
portion of  these  children  than  of  those  who  had  not  worked  before 
leaving  school,  7.1  per  cent  as  compared  with  3  per  cent,  were  offered 
positions;  and  a  larger  proportion  also,  6.5  per  cent  as  compared  with 
3.4  per  cent,  secured  their  first  positions  through  private  employment 
agencies. 

NUMBER  OF  POSITIONS. 

The  children  who  took  out  certificates  before  they  were  16  years  of 
age  began  their  industrial  histories  at  different  ages,  when  barely  14, 
when  nearly  16,  and  at  all  ages  between.  The  number  of  certificates 
which  a  child  held  before  his  sixteenth  birthday  is  not,  therefore,  an 
index  to  his  relative  steadiness  or  unsteadiness  as  a  worker  unless  it 
is  known  also  how  long  before  that  birthday,  that  is,  at  what  age, 
he  took  out  his  first  certificate.  Even  when  this  is  known  the  records 
of  the  certificate  office  do  not  necessarily  give  the  child's  complete 
industrial  history,  for  he  may  at  some  time  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  16  have  secured  a  certificate,  or  even  more  than  one  certificate, 
for  work  in  some  other  city.  A  certain  number  of  the  children  for 
whom  records  were  secured  may  have  moved  from  somewhere  else 
to  Boston  or  to  one  of  the  neighboring  cities  included  in  the  study, 
and  others  may  have  moved  away,  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16. 
These  children  may  have  worked  in  the  city  from  which  they  came 
or  to  which  they  went.  Still  others  must  have  died,  and  probably  a 
few  worked  at  some  time  without  certificates.  Both  the  certificate 
and  continuation  school  records,  therefore,  furnish  understatements  of 
the  number  of  positions  held.  The  certificate  records,  moreover,  in- 
clude children  who  worked  only  during  vacation  and  were  in  school  all 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Nevertheless,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  num- 
ber of  certificates  issued  to  the  children  of  these  two  groups  who  began 
work  at  the  different  ages. 
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-Number  of  certificated  positions  held,  by  age  at  taking  out  first  certificate 
and  sex;  children  issued  certificates  in  four  cities. 


Children. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Number  of  certificated  positions  held  and 
age  at  taking  out  first  certificate. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

14  under  14J  years 

1  1, 703 

100.0 

1,048 

100.0 

655 

100  0 

1  certificate 

550 
468 
302 
383 

32.3 
27.5 
17.7 
22.6 

354 
300 

188 
206 

33.8 
28.6 
17.9 
19.6 

196 
168 
114 
177 

29  9 

2  certificates 

25  6 

3  certificates 

17  4 

4  or  more  certificates 

27.1 

4  certificates 

166 
89 
65 
25 
18 
6 
14 

9.7 
5.2 
3.8 
1.5 
1.1 
.4 
.8 

101 
43 
35 
15 
5 
4 
3 

9.6 
4.1 
3.3 
1.4 
.5 
.4 
.3 

65 
46 
30 
10 
13 
2 
11 

9  9 

5  certificates 

7  0 

6  certificates 

4  6 

7  certificates...          

1  5 

8  certificates 

2  0 

9  certificates 

.3 

10  or  more  certificates 

1.7 

14J  imder  15  years 

1,089 

100.0 

620 

100.0 

469 

100  0 

1  certificate 

486 
302 
171 
130 

44.6 
27.7 
15.7 
11.9 

288 
194 
73 
65 

46.5 
31.3 
11.8 
10.6 

198 
108 
98 
65 

42.2 

2  certificates 

23.0 

3  certificates 

20  9 

4  or  more  certificates 

13.8 

4  certificates 

71 
36 
11 

8 
2 

6.5 

3.3 

1.0 

.7 

.2 

40 
14 
4 
6 

6.5 

2.3 

.6 

1.0 

31 

22 
7 
2 
2 

6.6 

5  certificates...             

4  7 

6  certificates 

1  5 

7  certificates 

.4 

8  certificates 

.4 

9  certificates 

2 

.2 

1 

.2 

1 

.2 

15  under  15J  years 

1,191 

100.  0 

740 

100.0 

451 

100.0 

1  certificate 

680 

300 

131 

80 

57.1 
25.2 
11.0 
6.8 

434 
191 
76 
39 

58.6 
25.8 
10.3 
5.3 

246 
109 
55 
41 

54.5 

2  certificates 

24.2 

3  certificates 

12.2 

4  or  more  certificates 

9.1 

4  certificates 

58 
12 
9 

1 

4.9 
1.0 
.8 
.1 

31 
5 
3 

4.2 

.7 
.4 

27 
7 
6 
1 

6.0 

5  certificates .  . 

1  6 

6  certificates 

1.3 

7  certificates 

.2 

15J  under  16  years. . 

1,709 

100.0 

1,011 

100.0 

698 

100  0 

1  certificate 

1,382 

248 

59 

20 

80.9 
14.5 
3.5 
1.2 

828 
136 
36 
11 

81.9 
13.5 
3.6 
1.1 

554 

112 

23 

9 

79.4 

2  certificates 

16.0 

3  certificates...             .                ,  . 

3.3 

4  or  more  certificates 

1.2 

4  certificates 

14 
3 
3 

.8 
.2 
.2 

6 
3 
2 

.6 
.3 

2 

8 

1.1 

5  certificates 

6  certificates 

1 

.1 

1  Including  three  children  who  went  to  work  before  they  were  14  years  of  age  according  to  continuation 
school  records,  but  who  did  not  secure  employment  certificates  until  after  they  were  14. 

Table  87  shows  that,  of  all  the  children  who  took  out  certificates 
in  the  four  cities — Boston,  Cambridge,  Somerville,  and  Chelsea — 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  14^,  and  who  therefore  had  from  18 
months  to  2  years  of  possible  working  histories  before  their  sixteenth 
birthdays,  nearly  one-third,  32.3  per  cent,  held  only  1  certificate  each, 
but  almost  one-fourth,  22.6  per  cent,  held  4  or  more  certificates.  The 
proportion  holding  only  1  certificate  increased  to  44.6  per  cent  among 
the  children  who  began  work  between  14 J  and  15,  to  57.1  per  cent 
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among  those  who  began  between  15  and  15^,  and  to  80.9  per  cent 
among  those  who  began  between  15^  and  16.  At  the  same  tune  the 
proportion  holding  4  or  more  certificates  fell  to  11.9  per  cent,  to  6.8 
per  cent,  and  to  1.2  per  cent,  respectively,  among  the  children  who 
went  to  work  at  each  of  these  three  different  ages.  Those  who  went 
to  work  between  15^  and  16,  of  whom  80.9  per  cent  held  only  1 
position  and  only  1.2  per  cent  held  4  or  more  positions,  had,  of  course, 
less  than  6  months  of  possible  w^ork  histories  before  their  sixteenth 
birthdays.  Fourteen  of  the  children  who  received  their  first  certi- 
ficates between  14  and  14|^  years  of  age  and  2  of  those  who  received 
them  between  14^  and  15  years  of  age  took  out  10  or  more  certificates 
before  they  became  16;  12  of  these  children  were  girls  and  4  were 
boys.  One  of  the  girls  had  taken  out  16  certificates  and  3  had  taken 
out  13.  One  boy  had  taken  out  14  certificates  and  another  boy, 
and  also  1  of  the  girls,  had  taken  out  12.^^ 

In  each  age  group  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  girls  than  of  the 
boys  held  only  1  position,  and  a  larger  proportion  held  4  or  more 
positions.  Of  the  girls  who  took  out  their  first  certificates  before 
they  were  14^  years  of  age  over  one-fourth,  27.1  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  less  than  one-fifth,  19.6  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  held  4  or 
more  positions. 

In  the  group  of  continuation-school  children,  none  of  whom  had 
worked  merely  during  vacation,  the  proportion  who  had  held  only  1 
certificate  was  naturally  smaller,  and  the  proportion  who  had  held  4 
or  more  certificates  larger,  than  in  the  certificate  group.  From  Table 
88  it  appears  that  of  the  continuation-school  children  who  went  to 
work  when  they  were  between  14  and  14^  years  of  age  less  than  one- 
fourth,  22.6  per  cent,  as  compared  with  nearly  one-third,  32.3  per 
cent,  of  the  children  in  the  certificate  group,  held  only  1  certificate. 
On  the  other  hand,  28.1  per  cent  had  held  4  or  more  positions  as 
compared  with  22.6  per  cent  in  the  certificate  group.  The  tendency 
toward  a  greater  amount  of  shifting  among  girls  than  boys  is  again 
shown  in  this  group.  Of  those  who  took  out  their  first  certificates 
before  they  were  14^  years  old  about  one-third,  33.6  per  cent,  of  the 
girls  held  4  or  more  positions  as  compared  with  less  than  one-fourth, 
24.3  per  cent,  of  the  boys.  Similar  differences  between  the  girls 
and  the  boys  appear  in  each  age  group. 

63  At  the  time  of  this  study  the  Boston  certificate  office  had  on  file  the  record  of  1  girl  (not  included  in 
this  study)  who  had  taken  out  32  certificates  within  a  period  of  15  months.  For  each  of  3  different  depart- 
ment stores  she  had  taken  out  2  certificates;  and  she  had  also  held  certificates  for  3  other  department  stores. 
The  names  of  2  candy  factories  appear  twice  and  of  6  other  candy  factories  once  each  in  her  Ust.  The  name 
of  a  leather  goods  company  also  appears  twice.  In  a  number  of  these  positions  she  was  probably  never 
actually  employed.  In  4  cases  she  secured  certificates  for  one  employer  one  day  and  for  another  the  next 
day. 

49470°— 22 13 
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Table  SS.—Nu7nber  of  certificated -positions  held,  by  age  at  taking  out  first  certificate  and 
sex;  children  in  Boston  continuation  school. 


Children  in  Boston  continuation  school. 

Sex  and  age  at  taking  out 

Total. 

Number  of  certificated  positions  held. 

first  certificate. 

2               i               3 

4  or  more. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

14  under  14J  years: 

1,151 

260 

22.6 

324 

28.1 

244 

21.2 

323 

28.1 

Boys 

Girls 

687 
464 

160 
100 

23.3 
21.6 

210 
114 

30.6 
24.6 

150 
94 

21.8 
20.3 

167 
156 

24.3 
33.6 

14J  under  15  years: 

710 

273 

38.5 

194 

27.3 

137 

19.3 

106 

14.9 

395 
315 

165 
108 

41.8 
34.3 

122 
72 

30.9 
22.9 

57 
80 

14.4 
25.4 

51 
55 

12.9 

Girls 

17.5 

15  under  15J  years: 

Both  sexes 

732 

374 

51.1 

203 

27.7 

95 

13.0 

60 

8.2 

Boys 

464 

268 

248 
128 

53.4 
47.0 

133 

70 

28.7 
26.1 

55 
40 

11.9 
14.9 

28 
32 

6.0 

Girls     

11.9 

15J  under  16  years: 

806 

584 

72.5 

'l64 

20.3 

42 

5.2 

16 

2.0 

Boys 

480 
326 

352 
232 

73.3 
71.2 

95 
69 

19.8 
21.2 

26 
16 

5.4 
4.9 

9 

1.5 

Girls 

2.8 

For  the  interviewed  children  information  was  secured  in  regard  to 
all  positions,  regardless  of  whether  certificates  had  been  secured,  and 
even  regardless  of  whether  the  employment  had  been  in  Boston  or 
one  of  the  other  three  cities  studied,  or  elsewhere.  For  these  children, 
therefore,  the  record  of  positions  held  is  complete.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  children  were  all  interviewed  before  they  were  16  years 
of  age,  and  consequently  the  information  available  relates  only  to 
the  period  between  the  date  when  the  child  went  to  work  and  the 
date  of  the  interview,  and  not,  as  for  the  other  groups,  up  to  his 
sixteenth  birthday.  These  children,  therefore,  have  been  classified 
in  four  groups,  not  according  to  the  number  of  positions  held,  but 
according  to  the  average  number  held  within  different  lengths  of 
industrial  history.  The  first  group,  which  is  called  class  A,  consists 
of  children  who  held  only  1  position  within  a  year  or  more;  these 
children  are  called  "steady."  The  second  group,  class  B,  consists  of 
children  who  held,  on  an  average,  1  position  within  each  period  of 
from  6  months  to  1  year;  they  are  less  steady  than  the  first  group, 
but  not  exactly  unsteady  workers,  and  have  been  called  ''active." 
The  children  in  the  third  group,  class  C,  held  new  positions  on  an 
average  within  each  period  of  from  3  to  6  months;  and  those  in  the 
fourth  group,  class  D,  within  less  than  3  months;  those  in  the  third 
group  tended  toward  unsteadiness  in  their  work,  but  have  been  called 
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"restless,"   while   those  in   the  fourth  group  were  distinctly   " un- 
steady." ^^ 

Table  89. — Steadiness  at  work,  by  sex;  children  inta'viewed. 


■ 

Children. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

steadiness  at  work.' 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Total 

823 

100.0 

477 

100.0 

346 

100  0 

Class  A — Steady : 

Class  B— Active 

Class  C — Restless 

190 

203 

273 

66 

91 

23.1 
24.7 
3.3.2 
s.n 
11.1 

108 
123 
154 
3.5 
57 

22.6 
25.8 
32.3 
7.3 
11.9 

82 
80 
119 
31 
34 

23.7 
23.1 
34  4 

Class  D— Unsteady 

Class  E— Indeterminate 

9.0 

9.8 

1  Class  A  consists  of  children  who  each  held  during  work  histories  of  1  year  or  more  1  position  only; 
class  B  consists  of  chUdren  who  held  on  an  average  new  positions  at  a  rate  less  than  1  for  every  6  months 
and  more  than  1  for  every  12  months  of  their  work  histories;  class  C  consists  of  children  who  "held  on  an 
average  new  positions  at  a  rate  less  than  1  position  for  every  3  months  and  more  than  1  for  every  6  months 
of  their  work  histories;  class  D  consists  rif  children  who  held  on  an  average  new  positions  at  a  rate  more 
than  1  position  for  every  3  months  of  their  work  histories;  class  E  consists  of  children  who  each  held  a  single 
position  which  had  not  terminated  at  the  end  of  a  work  history  record  of  less  than  1  year's  duration. 

Table  89  gives  for  all  the  interviewed  children  and  for  each  sex 
separately  the  results  of  this  classification.  Not  far  from  one-fourth, 
23.1  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  were  found  to  be  steady  workers, 
and  a  somewhat  larger  proportion,  24,7  per  cent,  were  classified  as 
''active"  because  they  held  on  an  average  1  position  within  each 
period  of  from  6  months  to  1  year.  About  a  third,  33.2  per  cent, 
were  found  to  have  held  new  positions,  on  an  average,  within  every 
period  of  from  3  to  6  months,  and  8  per  cent  within  every  3  months. 
A  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the  girls  than  of  the  boys  were  found 
in  each  of  the  last  two  groups.  This  fact  confirms  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  in  considering  the  number  of  positions  held  by  the  certifi- 
cate and  continuation  school  children,  that  the  girls  were  more  likely 
to  shift,  that  is,  were  less  steady  workers,  than  the  boys. 

That  the  girls  worked  less  steadily  than  the  boys  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  due  largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  peculiarities  of  many 
of  the  occupations  open  to  them.  The  girls,  as  will  be  seen  later,^^ 
were  more  frequently  than  the  boys  eniployed  to  assist  for  short 
periods  in  sales  in  department  or  dry  goods  stores.  In  some  cases, 
according  to  reports  made  to  agents  of  the  bureau,  girls  were  even 
required,  after  having  secured  certificates  on  promises  of  employ- 
ment from  department  stores,  to  wait  without  work  and  -without 
pay  until  needed,  sometimes  for  several  days;  in  some  cases  they 
would  never  be  employed  at  all,  and  in  many  others,  as  soon  as  the 
temporary  rush  of  trade  was  over,  they  would  be  dropped. 

That  many  children  took  out  certificates  for  positions  in  which 
they  were  never  actually  employed  appears  in  Table  111,"  which 

""  See  Appendix,  "Case  Studies,"  for  summaries  of  typical  work  histories  of  children  of  these  diflferent 
classes. 
"1  See  Table  129,  pp.  264-265. 
"  See  p.  217. 
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shows  that  117  such  certificates  were  taken  out  by  continuation- 
school  children.  This  was  apparently  much  more  likely  to  occur 
to  girls  than  to  boys.  In  80  cases  girls  took  out  certificates  which 
were  never  used,  while  only  37  such  certificates  were  taken  out  by 
boys.  For  the  children  who  were  interviewed  only  positions  actually 
held  were  included  in  the  tabulations.  Forty  of  these  children 
secured  certificates  for  positions  in  which  they  never  actually  worked, 
38  of  them  for  regular  positions  and  2  for  school  positions.  Two 
of  these  children  had  2  such  experiences,  so  that  the  number  of 
positions  for  which  children  secured  certificates  but  in  which  they 
never  worked  was  42.  On  the  other  hand,  9  children  held  2  positions 
at  the  same  time. 

The  children  who  shifted  their  positions  frequently  were  more 
likely  to  be  retarded  in  their  school  work  than  were  the  steady 
workers.  Table  90  shows,  for  the  continuation-school  children  who 
took  out  their  first  certificates  before  they  were  15  years  of  age," 
that  about  two-fifths,  40.6  per  cent,  of  those  who  held  4  or  more 
positions,  as  compared  with  only  about  one-fourth,  25.5  per  cent, 
of  those  who  held  but  1  position,  were  retarded.  The  amount  of 
retardation  increased  steadily  with  the  number  of  positions  held. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  children  who  had  completed 
higher  grades  than  normal  for  their  ages  decreased  from  11.8  per 
cent  among  the  children  who  held  only  1  position  to  8.6  per  cent 
among  those  who  held  4  or  more  positions.  The  slight  variations 
from  this  tendency  which  appear  when  the  sexes  are  considered 
separately  are  not  important  enough  to  affect  the  general  result. 

The  steady  workers  among  the  interviewed  children,  too,  as  appears 
in  Table  91,  were  less  likely  to  be  retarded  in  their  school  work  than 
any  other  group.  Although  nearly  one-third,  32.4  per  cent,  of 
all  the  interviewed  children  were  retarded,  less  than  one-fourth,  24.7 
per  cent,  of  the  steady  workers  had  not  attained  a  normal  grade. 
The  largest  proportion  of  retarded  children,  about  two-fifths,  39.9 
per  cent,  was  found  in  the  group  of  children  who  held  a  new  position, 
on  an  average,  within  each  period  of  from  three  to  six  months — 
that  is,  among  the  ^'restless"  children;  but  nearly  as  large  a  propor- 
tion, 37.9  per  cent,  was  found  in  the  group  where  the  children  held 
new  positions  within  each  period  of  3  months  or  less — -that  is,  among 
the  ''unsteady"  children.  On  the  other  hand,  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  children  who  had  completed  a  higher  grade  than  normal, 
21.2  per  cent,  was  found  in  the  group  where  the  children  held,  on  an 
average,  1  position  during  every  period  of  from  6  months  to  a  year — 
not  among  the  ''steady"  but  among  the  "active"  children.  The 
general  tendency  was  the  same  for  the  girls  and  for  the  boys,  although 

73  Many  of  the  children  who  took  out  their  first  certiflcates  when  between  15  and  16  years  of  age  had  been 
at  work  for  such  short  periods  that  the  figures  for  this  group  are  of  no  particular  significance. 
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the  group  of  "active"  girls  had  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of 
retarded  children  than  had  the  corresponding  group  of  boys,  35 
per  cent  as  compared  with  26.8  per  cent.  This  group  of  girls  had 
also  a  large  proportion,  20  per  cent,  as  compared  with  15.6  per  cent 
for  all  girls,  who  had  completed  higher  grades  than  normal. 

Table  90. — Retardation,  by  nuviber  of  certificated  positions  held,  sex,  and  age  at  taking 
out  first  certificate;  children  in  Boston  continuation  school. 


Children  who,  on  leaving  school 

,  had  completed,  for  their 

ages— 

Number  of  certificat- 

A lower  grade  than  normal. 

ed  positions  held, 
sex,  and  age  at  tak- 
ing out  first  certifi- 

All 
chil- 
dren. 

gi-ade  than 
normal. 

A  normal 
grade. 

Total. 

One  or  two 

grades  lower 

than 

Three  or 
more  grades 
lower  than 

Not 
reported. ' 

cate. 

normal. 

normal. 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

ber. 

cent.  2 

ber. 

cent.  2 

ber. 

cent.  2 

ber. 

cent.  2 

ber. 

cent.  "- 

ber. 

cent.  2 

Children  14  under  15 

Both  sexes 

1,861 

202 

10.9 

790 

42.5 

586 

31.5 

498 

26.8 

88 

4.7 

283 

15.2 

1  position 

533 

63 

11.8 

256 

48.0 

136 

25.5 

120 

22.5 

16 

3.0 

78 

14.6 

2  positions- . . 

518 

60 

11.6 

212 

40.9 

150 

29.0 

126 

24.3 

24 

4.6 

96 

18.5 

3  positions. . . 

381 

42 

11.0 

161 

42.3 

126 

33.1 

107 

28.1 

19 

5.0 

52 

13.6 

4  or  more  po- 

sitions  

429 

37 

8.6 

161 

37.5 

174 

40.6 

145 

33.8 

29 

6.8 

57 

13.3 

Boys 

1,082 

120 

11.1 

431 

39.8 

332 

30.7 

286 

26.4 

46 

4.3 

199 

18.4 

1  position 

325 

48 

14.8 

144 

44.3 

79 

24.3 

70 

21.5 

9 

2.8 

54 

16.6 

2  positions... 

332 

36 

10.8 

125 

37.7 

95 

28.6 

83 

25.0 

12 

3.6 

76 

22.9 

3  positions... 

207 

23 

11.1 

81 

39.1 

67 

32.4 

60 

29.0 

7 

3.4 

36 

17.4 

4  or  more  po- 

sitions  

218 

13 

6.0 

81 

37.2 

91 

41.7 

73 

33.5 

18 

8.3 

33 

15.1 

Girls 

779 

82 

10.5 

359 

46.1 

254 

32.6 

212 

27.2 

42 

5.4 

84 

10.8 

1  position 

208 

15 

7.2 

112 

53.8 

57 

27.4 

50 

24.0 

7 

3.4 

24 

11.5 

2  positions... 

186 

24 

12.9 

87 

46.8 

55 

29.6 

43 

23.1 

12 

6.5 

20 

10.8 

3  positions... 

174 

19 

10.9 

80 

46.0 

59 

33.9 

47 

27.0 

12 

6.9 

16 

9.2 

4  or  more  po- 

sitions  

211 

24 

11.4 

80 

37.9 

83 

39.3 

72 

34.1 

11 

5.2 

24 

11.4 

Children  15  under  16 

Both  sexes 

1,538 

123 

8.0 

832 

54.1 

480 

31.2 

363 

23.6 

117 

7.6 

103 

6.7 

1  position 

958 

87 

9.1 

529 

55.2 

283 

29.5 

219 

22.9 

64 

6.7 

59 

6.2 

2  positions... 

367 

27 

7.4 

192 

52.3 

123 

33.5 

90 

24.5 

33 

9.0 

25 

6.8 

3  positions... 

137 

6 

4.4 

72 

52.6 

46 

33.6 

35 

25.5 

11 

8.0 

13 

9.5 

4  or  more  po- 

- 

sitions 

76 

3 

3.9 

39 

51.3 

28 

36.8 

19 

25.0 

9 

11.8 

6 

7.9 

944 

82 

8.7 

486 

51.5 

300 

31.8 

236 

25.0 

64 

6.8 

76 

8.1 

1  position 

600 

56 

9.3 

312 

52.0 

180 

30.0 

141 

23.5 

39 

6.5 

52 

8.7 

2  positions... 

228 

22 

9.6 

115 

50.4 

78 

34.2 

61 

26.8 

17 

7.5 

13 

5.7 

3  positions... 

81 

3 

3.7 

41 

50.6 

30 

37.0 

25 

30.9 

5 

6.2 

7 

8.6 

4  or  more  po- 

sitions  

35 

1 

18 

12 

9 



3 

4 

Girls 

594 

41 

6.9 

346 

58.2 

180 

30.3 

127 

21.4 

53 

8.9 

27 

4.5 

1  position 

358 

31 

8.7 

217 

60.6 

103 

28.8 

78 

21.8 

25 

7.0 

7 

2.0 

2  positions. . . 

139 

5 

3.6 

77 

55.4 

45 

32.4 

29 

20.9 

16 

11.5 

12 

8.6 

3  positions. . . 

56 

3 

5.4 

31 

55.4 

16 

28.6 

10 

17.9 

6 

10.7 

6 

10.7 

4  or  more  po- 

sitions  

41 

2 

21 

16 

10 

6 

2 

1  "Not  reported"  means  that  the  children  come  from  disciplinary,  prevocational,  vocational,  and  other 
specialschools,  and  that  on  the  records  only  the  school  attended  and  not  the  grade  completed  was  given. 

2  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 
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Table  91. — Retardation,  by  steadiness  at  work  and  sex;  children  interviewed^ 


All 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed,  for  their  ages— 

A  higher 

grade  than 

normal. 

A  normal 
grade. 

A  lower  grade  than  normal. 

steadiness  at  work 
and  sex.i 

Total. 

One  or  two 

grades  lower 

than 

normal. 

Three  or 

more  grades 

lower  than 

normal. 

Not 
reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.  2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.  2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.  * 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.  2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.  2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.  2 

Both  sexes. . .  . 

823 

136 

16.5 

409 

49.7 

267 

32.4 

233 

28.3 

34 

4.1 

11 

1.3 

Class  A— Steady 

Class  B— Active 

Class  C— Restless 

Class  D— Unsteady . . 
Class  E— Indetermi- 

190 
203 
273 
66 

91 

33 
43 

40 
5 

15 

17.4 

21.2 

14.7 

7.6 

16.5 

109 
98 

119 
35 

48 

57.4 
48.3 
43.6 
53.0 

52.7 

47 
61 
109 

25 

25 

24.7 
30.0 
39.9 
37.9 

27.5 

43 
53 
92 
22 

23 

22.6 
26.1 
33.7 
33.3 

25.3 

4 
8 
17 
3 

2 

2.1 
3.9 

6.2 
4.5 

2.2 

1 
1 
5 

1 

3 

.5 
.5 
1.8 
1.5 

3.3 

477 

82 

17.2 

238 

49. 9  1     149 

31.2 

135 

28.3 

14 

2.9 

8         1.7 

Class  A— Steady 

Class  B— Active 

Class  C— Restless 

Class  D— Unsteady . . 
Class  E— Indetermi- 

108 
123 
154 
35 

57 

22 

27 

20 

4 

9 

20.4 
22.0 
13.0 

15.8 

62 
62 
66 
16 

32 

57.4 
50.4 
42.9 

56.1 

24 
33 
65 
14 

13 

22.2 
26.8 
42.2 

22.8 

24 
31 
55 
13 

12 

22.2 
25.2 
35.7 

21.1 

1 

2 
10 

1 

1 

1.6 
6.5 

1.8 

1           .8 
3         1.9 
1    

3  1      5.3 

1 

Girls 

346 

54 

15.6 

171 

49.4 

118 

34.1 

98 

2S.  3 

20 

5.8 

3 

.9 

Class  A— Steady 

Class  B— Active 

Class  C— Restless 

Class  D— Unsteady . . 
Class  E— Indetermi- 

82 
80 
119 
31 

34 

11 
16 
20 

1 

6 

13.4 
20.0 
16.8 

47 
36 
53 
19 

16 

57.3 
45.0 
44.5 

23 
28 
44 
11 

12 

28.0 
35.0 
37.0 

19 

22 

37 

9 

11 

23.2 
27,5 
31.1 

4 
6 
7 
2 

1 

4.9 
7.5 
5.9 

1 

1.2 

2  j       1.7 

1  Class  A  consists  of  children  who  each  held  during  work  histories  of  1  year  or  more  1  position  only;  class 
B  consists  of  children  who  held  on  an  average  new  positions  at  a  rate  less  than  1  for  every  6  months  and 
more  than  1  for  every  12  months  of  their  work  histories;  class  C  consists  of  children  who  held  on  an  average 
new  positions  at  a  rate  less  than  1  position  for  every  3  months  and  more  than  1  for  every  6  months  of  their 
work  histories;  class  D  consists  of  children  who  held  on  an  average  new  positions  at  a  rate  more  than  1  posi- 
tion for  every  3  months  of  their  work  histories;  class  E  consists  of  children  who  each  held  a  suigle  position 
which  had  not  terminated  at  the  end  of  a  work  history  record  of  less  than  1  year's  duration. 

2  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Change  of  position  may  be  effected  without  any  period  of  unem- 
ployment, as  when  a  child  secures  a  new  place  before  leaving  the  old; 
but  frequently,  and  practically  always  when  the  child  is  discharged, 
an  interval  is  found  between  the  old  and  the  new  position.  In  order 
to  measure  the  importance  of  the  problem  of  unemployment,  the 
interviewed  children  were  divided  into  two  groups,  those  who  had 
been  at  work  less  than  a  year  and  those  who  had  been  at  work  more 
than  a  year,  and  Table  92  was  prepared  to  show  the  percentage  of 
time  unemployed  for  each  of  the  different  nativity  groups.  The 
figures  for  the  children  who  had  been  at  work  less  than  a  year  are  of 
slight  significance,  since  this  group  includes  children  whose  industrial 
histories  were  too  short  to  permit  a  normal  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment.    For  all  the  children  who  had  been  at  work  more  than  a  year 
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the  percentage  oi  unemployment  was  14.4.  It  was  somewhat  higher, 
15.1,  where  both  the  fathers  and  the  children  were  native,  but  highest, 
15.4,  where  both  the  fathers  and  the  children  were  foreign  born,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  these  foreign-born  children  probably  were  more 
affected  by  economic  pressure  than  other  children  ^*  and,  therefore, 
might  be  expected  to  be  forced  to  take  whatever  positions  were  offered 
rather  than  wait  for  desirable  places. 

The  most  significant  difference,  however,  is  that  between  the  boys 
and  the  girls.  For  the  boys  the  percentage  of  unemployed  time  was 
only  12.4,  but  for  the  girls  it  was  17.  It  was  highest  of  all,  22.9, 
among  the  native  girls  whose  fathers  were  also  native.  The  high 
percentage  for  both  sexes  in  this  nativity  group  was  due  entirely  to 
the  girls,  for  the  boys  whose  fathers  were  native  had  a  compai'atively 
low  percentage,  10.5,  of  unemployment.  The  native  boys  whose 
fathers  were  foreign  born  came  next  with  12.6  per  cent  of  their  time 
imemployed,  and  the  foreign-born  boys  last  with  16.9  per  cent. 
Among  the  girls  the  order  of  the  three  nativity  groups  is  exactly 
reversed,  the  foreign-born  girls  having  the  lowest  percentage  of  imem- 
ployment,  14.1,  the  native  girls  whose  fathers  were  foreign  born  the 
next,  16.4,  and  the  native  girls  whose  fathers  were  also  native  the 
highest,  22.9. 

Table  92. —  Unemployment,  by  length  of  work  history,  nativity  of  father,  and  nativity 
and  sex  of  child;  children  interviewed. 


Nativity  of  father  and  nativity  and  sex  of  child. 


Percentage  of  time 
unemployed  for  a — 


Children 
who  had 

been  at 

work  less 

than 

1  year. 


Children 
who  had 
been  at 
work  1 
year  or 
over. 


Both  sexes . 


Both  fathers  and  children  native 

Fathers  foreign  born 

Children  native 

Children  foreign  born 

Nativity  of  fathers  not  reported;  children  native. 

Boys 


Both  fathers  and  children  native 

Fathers  foreign  born 

Children  native 

Children  foreign  born 

Nativity  of  fathers  not  reported;  children  native . 

Girls 


Both  fathers  and  children  native . 
Fathers  foreign  born 

Cliildren  native 

Children  foreign  born 


13.3 


10.7 
13.3 
13.0 
13.9 
26.2 


10.4 


10.1 
9.5 


18.4 


11.8 
19.2 
19.1 
19.3 


14.4 


15.1 
14.5 
14.2 
15.4 
4.0 


12.4 


10.5 
13.5 
12.6 
16.9 
3.7 


17.0 


22.9 
15.7 
16.4 
14.1 


o  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100  months  of  work  histories. 
'<SeeTable33,  p.  101. 
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The  percentage  of  unemployment  was  distinctly  greater,  as  appears 
in  Table  93,  among  the  retarded  children  than  among  those  from  nor- 
mal grades  for  their  ages.  Among  the  boys  who  had  completed  a 
higher  grade  than  normal  it  was  less,  only  10,  than  among  those  who 
had  completed  a  normal  grade,  11.1;  but  among  the  girls  who  had 
completed  a  higher  grade  than  normal  it  was  nearly  twice  as  high, 
19.8,  as  among  the  boys,  and  higher  than  in  any  other  group  of 
girls  except  those  who  were  one  or  two  grades  below  normal  where 
it  was  precisely  the  same.  This  peculiarity  in  the  figures  for  the 
girls,  together  with  the  high  percentage  of  unemployed  time  among 
the  native  girls  of  native  parentage,  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  not 
all  this  unemployment  was  involuntary.  In  part,  however,  this 
high  percentage  was  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  native  girls 
of  native  parentage  who  had  completed  higher  grades  than  normal 
for  their  ages  were  more  likely  than  were  the  girls  of  any  other 
group  to  seek  employment  in  department  and  other  stores,  and 
perhaps  in  other  occupations  where  the  work  was  unsteady,  rather 
than   in   factories   where   short-time   positions   were   comparatively 


rare. 


Table  93. — Unemployment,   by  length  of  work  history,   retardation,   and  sex;  children 

intervieived. 


Retardation  and  sex. 


Percentage   of  time 
unemployed  for  i 


Both  sexes . 


Having  completed: 

A  higher  grade  than  normal 

A  normal  grade 

.^. lower  grade  than  normal 

Oneor  two  grades  lower  than  normal. . .. 

Three  or  more  grades  lower  than  normal . 
Not  reported 


Boys 

Having  completed: 

A  higher  grade  than  normal 

A  normal  grade 

A  lower  grade  than  normal 

One  or  two  grades  lower  than  normal 

Three  or  more  grades  lower  than  normal . 


Girls. 


Having  completed: 

A  higher  grade  than  normal 

A  normal  grade , 

A  lower  grade  than  normal. 

One  or  two  grades  lower  than  normal 

Three  or  more  grades  lower  than  normal. 


19.8 
15.1 
19.1 
19.8 
14.2 


»  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100  months  of  work  histories. 
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Another  unexpected  showing  in  these  figures  is  that  both  tlie 
boys  and  the  girls  who  were  very  much  retarded — that  is,  who  had 
completed  only  grades  three  or  more  lower  than  normal  for  their 
ages — had  the  lowest  percentages  of  unemployment.  The  boys  of 
this  group  had  only  6.8  per  cent  of  their  time  unemployed  and  the 
girls  14.2  per  cent.  Special  reasons  may  have  existed  for  the  re- 
tardation of  many  of  these  children  wliich  did  not  affect  their  ability 
to  hold  positions  in  industry.  As  already  seen,  many  of  them  were 
foreign  born  "  and  were  doubtless  more  handicapped  in  school  than 
in  industry  by  difficulties  with  the  language. 

The  number  of  positions  held  within  specific  periods  had  naturally 
great  influence  over  the  amount  of  unemployment.  Table  94  shows 
that  of  the  children  who  had  been  at  work  for  one  year  or  more,  the 
''unsteady"  workers — that  is,  the  cliildren  who  held  a  new  position 
on  an  average  within  every  three  months — had  more  than  one- third, 
34.9  per  cent,  of  their  time  unemployed.  The  "restless"  workers 
were  unemployed  alittle  over  one-fifth,  21.9  per  cent,  and  the  "active" 
workers  less  than  one-sixth,  15.1  per  cent,  of  their  time.  In  other 
words,  the  "unsteady"  workers  had  more  than  twice  as  much  unem- 
ployment as  the  "active"  workers.  Among  "steady"  workers, 
moreover,  the  amount  of  unemployment  was  negligible,  only  2.7 
per  cent. 

All  the  groups  of  girls  showed  higher  percentages  of  unemployment 
than  the  corresponding  groups  of  boys,  but  the  difference  was  espe- 
cially marked  among  the  "unsteady"  workers.  The  girls  in  this 
group  were  unemployed  for  more  than  two-fifths,  42.6  per  cent,  of 
their  time,  whereas  the  boys  were  unemployed  for  only  about  one- 
fourth,  25.1  per  cent,  of  their  time.  Between  the  "restless"  and  the 
"active"  girls,  moreover,  there  was  little  difference,  both  groups 
having  about  one-fifth  of  their  time  unemployed,  whereas  among 
the  boys  the  percentage  of  unemployment  was  nearly  as  high  among 
the  "restless"  as  among  the  "imsteady"  workers,  23  per  cent  as 
compared  with  25.1  per  cent,  but  was  decidedly  less,  11.9  per  cent, 
among  the  "active"  workers. 

These  figm-es  again  suggest  that  the  girls  much  more  frequently 
than  the  boys  took  temporary  positions  and  when  dropped  were 
either  obliged  because  of  a  scarcity  of  places  open  to  them  to  remain 
for  a  time  unemployed  or  else  preferred  to  wait  for  places  which 
were  quite  to  their  liking,  and  frequently  also  temporary,  rather 
than  take  whatever  work  might  be  first  available.  During  their 
periods  of  unemployment,  many  of  the  girls  probably  assisted  in 
housework  at  home  and  watched  for  advertisements  of  positions  in 
the  papers,  whereas  the  boys  more  frequently  spent  all  or  most  of 
their  time  in  active  search  for  new  positions. 

'6  See  Table  53,  p.  131. 
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Table  i)-l. —  Unemployment,  hy  length  of  work  history,  steadiness  at  work,  and  sex;  chil- 
dren interviewed. 


Steadiness  at  work  i  and  sex. 


Percentage  of  time 
unemployed  for  ^— 


Children 
who  had 

been  at 

work 

less  than 

1  year. 


Children 
who  had 
been  at 
work  1 
year  or 
over. 


Both  sexes. 


13.3 


14.4 


Class  A— Steady 

Class  B— Active , 

Class  C — Restless 

Class  D— Unsteady 

Class  B— Indeterminate. 


19.8 

25.3 

1.4 


2.7 
15.1 
21.9 
34.9 


Boys. 


12.4 


Class  A— St  eady. 

Class  B— Active 

Class  C— Restless 

Class  D— Unsteady. . . . . . 

Class  E— Indeterminate. 


Girls. 


Class  A— Steady 

Class  B— Active 

Class  C— Restless 

Class  D— Unsteady 

Class  E — Indeterminate. 


15.1 

19.2 

1.4 


1.1 
11.9 
23.0 
25.1 


27.1 


17.0 


4.7 
20.1 
20.6 
42.6 


1  Class  A  consists  of  children  who  each  held  during  work  histories  of  1  year  or  more  one  position  only; 
class  B  consists  of  children  who  held  on  an  average  new  positions  at  a  rate  less  than  1  for  every  6  months 
and  more  than  one  for  every  12  months  of  their  work  histories;  class  C  consists  of  children  who  held  on  an 
a  veragenew  positions  at  a  rat  eless  than  one  position  for  every  3  months  and  more  than  1  for  every  6  months 
of  their  work  histories;  class  D  consists  of  children  who  held  on  an  average  new  positions  at  a  rate  more 
than  1  position  for  every  3  months  of  their  work  histories;  class  E  consists  of  children  who  each  held  a  single 
posi*  ion  which  had  not  terminated  at  the  end  of  a  work  history  record  of  less  than  1  year's  duration. 

2  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100  months  of  work  histories. 

INITIAL  WEEKLY  WAGESJ« 

Table  95  gives  the  initial  weekly  wages  received  by  the  children 
interviewed  in  their  first  regular  positions  by  the  nativity  of  the 
children  and  of  their  fathers.  About  two-fifths,  41.9  per  cent,  of 
all  the  children  received  from  $4  to  $5,  and  over  one-fourth,  26.5 
percent,  from  $3  to  $4.  Nearly  three-fourths,  73.5  per  cent,  earned 
less  than  $5.  Only  25  children,  3  per  cent  of  the  whole  number, 
earned  $6  or  more. 

The  boys  received  decidedly  higher  wages  than  the  girls.  Only 
68.3  per  cent  of  the  boys,  as  compared  with  80.6  per  cent  of  the 
girls,  received  less  than  $5.  The  proportion  of  boys  receiving  less 
than  $3  was  only  2.5  per  cent,  as  compared  with  8.7  per  cent  of  the 
girls;  and  the  proportion  receiving  $3  but  less  than  $4  was  17.2  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  39.3  per  cent  of  the  girls.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  larger  proportion  of  boys  than  of  girls  was  found  in  each 
wage  group  over  $4.  Nearly  half,  48.6  per  cent,  of  the  boj^s,  but 
only  about  one-third,  32.7  per  cent,  of  the  girls,  earned  $4  but  less 

'6  In  some  cases  the  children  worked  on  their  own  account  in  street  trades  and  other  similar  occupa- 
tions and  their  compensation  did  not,  therefore,  consist  technically  of  wages,  but  to  make  possible  a 
general  view  of  the  compensation  received  this  comparatively  unimportant  distinction  has  been  ignored 
and  such  earnings  have  been  classified  along  with  wages. 
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than  $5;  and  about  one-fifth,  20.3  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  only 
one- twentieth,  5.2  per  cent,  of  the  girls  earned  $5  but  less  than  $6. 
Of  the  25  children  who  earned  $6  or  over,  19  were  boys  and  only  6 
girls.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  girls  than  of  boys,  10.4  per  cent 
as  compared  with  5.7  per  cent,  received  wages  which  could  not  be 
classified  because  they  were  not  paid,  or  not  wholly  paid,  in  cash, 
or  for  other  reasons. 

The  foreign-born  boys  appear  to  have  received  the  highest  initial 
wages  earned  by  children  of  any  nativity  group.  About  one-third, 
31.6  per  cent,  of  them  received  $5  or  more,  as  compared  with  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  native  sons  of  native  and  of  foreign-born 
fathers,  23.6  per  cent  and  23.4  per  cent,  respectively.  In  each  na- 
tivity group  the  largest  proportion  of  boys  earned  $4  but  under  $5. 

Table  95. — Initial  weekly  wage,  by  nativity  of  father  and  nativity  and  sex  of  child; 

children  interviewed. 


Children. 

Total. 

Both  fathers  and 
children  native. 

Fathers  foreign  born. 

Initial  weekly  wage  in  first 
regular  position  and  sex. 

Chlidren  native. 

Children  foreign 
born. 

Nativ- 
ity of 
fathers 
not  re- 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

ported; 
chil- 
dren 

native. 

Both  sexes 

823 

100.0 

201 

100.0 

427 

100.0 

166 

100.0 

29 

Initial  wage: 

Under  $5 

605 

42 

218 

345 

140 

115 

25 

63 

15 

73.5 
5.1 
26.5 
41.9 
17.0 
14.0 
3.0 
7.7 
1.8 

154 
9 

52 
93 
35 
30 
5 
10 
2 

76.6 
4.5 
25.9 
46.3 
17.4 
14.9 
2.5 
5.0 
1.0 

320 
23 
121 
176 
70 
59 
11 
28 
9 

74.9 
5.4 
28.3 
41.2 
16.4 
13.8 
2.6 
6.6 
2.1 

111 
10 
38 
63 
31 
23 

8 
22 

2 

66.9 

6.0 

22.9 

38.0 

18.7 

13.9 

4.8 

13.3 

1.2 

20 

Under  $3 

$3  under  $4 

7 

$4  under  85 . . 

13 

$5  or  over 

4 

$5  under  $6 

3 

S6  or  over 

1 

Other' 

3 

Not  reported 

2 

Boys 

477 

100.0 

127 

100.0 

252 

100.0 

76 

100.0 

22 

Initial  wage: 

Under  S5 

326 
12 

82 

232 

116 

97 

19 

27 

8 

68.3 

2.5 

17.2 

48.6 

24.3 

20.3 

4.0 

5.7 

1.7 

91 

2 

21 

68 

30 

25 

5 

6 

71,7 
1.6 
16.5 
53.5 
23.6 
•19.7 
3.9 
4.7 

174 
9 
44 
121 
59 
49 
10 
13 
6 

69.0 
3.6 
17.5 
48.0 
23.4 
19.4 
4.0 
5.2 
2.4 

45 

1 

12 

32 

24 

20 

4 

6 

1 

59.2 

1.3 

15.8 

42.1 

31.6 

26.3 

5.3 

7.9 

1.3 

16 

Under  $3 . . . 

$3  under  $4 

5 

$4  under  $5 

11 

$5  or  over 

3 

85  under  $'6 

3 

86  or  over 

Other  1 

2 

Not  reported 

i 

Girls 

346 

100.0 

74 

100.0 

175 

100.0 

90 

100.0 

7 

Initial  wage: 

Under  85 

279 

30 

136 

113 

24 

18 

6 

36 

7 

80.6 
8.7 

39.3 

32.7 
6.9 
5.2 
1.7 

10.4 
2.0 

63 

7 

31 

25 

85.1 

9.5 

41.9 

.33.8 

146 
14 
77 
55 
11 
10 

1 
15 

3 

83.4 
8.0 
44.0 
31.4 
6.3 
5.7 
0.6 
8.6 
1.7 

66 
9 

26 

31 
7 
3 
4 

16 
1 

73.3 

lO.'O 

28.9 

34.4 

7.8 

3.3 

4.4 

17.8 

1.1 

4 

Under  83 

83  under  84 

2 

84  under  85 

2 

85  or  over 

5          6.8 

5  1        6.8 

1 

85  under  86 . . 

86  or  over 

1 

Ctheri 

4  1        5.4 
2  1        2.7 

1 

Not  reported 

1 

•  Including  positions  where  wage  was  not  paid  in  cash  or  not  all  in  cash,  where  child  worked  for  nothing 
or  employer  failed  to  pay,  and  where  he  worked  for  less  than  one  week  on  piecework  or  only  one  day  each 
week. 
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The  largest  proportion  of  girls  in  each  nativity  group,  except  the 
foreign-born  children  of  foreign-born  fathers,  earned  only  from  $3 
to  $4.  Among  the  girls  as  among  the  boys,  the  foreign  born  earned 
somewhat  higher  initial  wages  than  the  native  born,  34.4  per  cent 
of  the  foreign  born  earning  from  $4  to  $5,  and  28.9  per  cent  from  $3 
to  $4 ;  the  corresponding  percentages  for  the  native  children  of  for- 
eign-born fathers  were  31.4  and  44,  and  those  for  the  children  of 
native  fathers  were  33.8  and  41.9.  Of  the  foreign-born  girls,  more- 
over, 7.8  per  cent  received  $5  or  more,  while  of  the  native  daughters 
of  foreign-born  fathers  only  6.3  per  cent,  and  of  the  native  daughters 
of  native  fathers  6.8  per  cent  received  $5  or  more.  Furthermore,  an 
unusually  large  proportion,  17.8  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-born  girls 
received  wages  which  could  not  be  classified  in  dollars  and  cents;  if 
these  had  been  disregarded  in  making  the  percentages,  the  advantage 
of  the  foreign  born  over  the  native  girls  in  the  matter  of  initial  wages 
would  have  appeared  even  more  pronounced  than  in  the  table  as 
given. 

Table  96. — Initial  weekly  wage  in  first  regular  position,  by  time  of  entering  industry 
and  sex;  childreji  interviewed. 


Children  who  went  to  work— 

Initial  weekly  wage  in  first  regular  position  and  sex. 

During  summer 
vacation. 

At  some  other 
time. 

Number 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Both  sexes.                      .              

224 

100.0 

599 

100.0 

Initial  wage: 

Under  $5.                                                                         ... 

162 
14 
56 
92 
42 
36 

6 
17 

3 

72.3 

6.3 

25.0 

41.1 

18.8 
16.1 
2.7 
7.6 
1.3 

443 
28 
162 
253 
98 
79 
19 
46 
12 

74.0 

Under  $3.                                                        

4.7 

53  under  $4 

54  under  $5... 

27.0 
42.2 

85  or  over 

16.4 

$5under$6 

$6  or  over .          

13.2 
3.2 

Other! 

7.7 

Not  reported. 

2.0 

Boys.                                                        ....... 

121 

100.0 

356 

100.0 

Initial  wage: 
Under  S5. 

77 

6 

14 

57 

33 

29 

4 

9 

2 

63.6 
5.0 
11.6 
47.1 
27.3 
24.0 
3.3 
7.4 
1.7 

249 
6 
68 
175 
83 
68 
15 
18 
6 

69.9 

Under  $3. 

1.7 

$3  under  $4...               .          .              

19.1 

$4under$5 

49.2 

$5  or  over 

23.3 

$5  under  S6 

19.1 

$6  or  over 

4.2 

Otheri 

5.1 

Not  reported ' 

1.7 

Girls .                                                           

103 

100.0 

243 

100.0 

Initial  wage: 

Under  $5.                                                                

85 
8 
42 
35 
9 
7 
2 
8 
1 

82.5 
7.8 
40.8 
34.0 
8.7 
6.8 
1.9 
7.8 
1.0 
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22 
94 
78 
15 
11 

4 
28 

6 

79.8 

Under  $3.                                                     

9.1 

83  under  $4 

38.7 

84  under  $5 

$5  or  over 

32.1 
6.2 

85under86 

45 

86  or  over .             

1.6 

Otheri 

11.5 

Not  reported .           ....     .             

2.5 

1  Including  positions  where  wage  was  not  paid  in  cash  or  not  all  in  cash,  where  child  worked  for  nothing 
or  employer  failed  to  pay,  and  where  he  worked  for  less  than  one  week  on  piecework  or  only  one  day  a  week. 
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The  children  who  went  to  work  during  the  summer  vacation, 
according  to  Table  96,  received  somewhat  higher  initial  wages  than 
those  who  went  to  work  at  some  other  time.  Of  the  boys  who  went 
to  work  during  the  summer  vacation  27.3  per  cent,  and  of  those  who 
went  to  work  at  some  other  time  only  23.3  per  cent,  received  $5  or 
more.  For  the  girls  the  corresponding  percentages  were  8.7  and 
6.2,  respectively. 

The  wages  received  by  children  who  left  school  for  economic  reasons 
were,  upon  the  whole,  lower  than  those  received  by  children  who  left 
school  for  other  reasons.  Table  97  shows  that  three-fourths,  75.1 
per  cent,  of  the  children  who  gave  economic  necessity  as  their  reason 
for  leaving  school,  as  compared  with  only  71.8  per  cent  of  the  children 
who  gave  other  reasons,  received  initial  wages  of  less  than  $5.  In 
this  respect  the  girls  appear  to  differ  from  the  boys,  but  the  difference 
is  probably  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  large  proportion,  13.7  per 
cent,  of  girls  who  left  school  for  economic  reasons  whose  wages  were 
not  reported  in  cash. 

As  might  be  expected,  it  appears  from  Table  98  that  the  children 
who  were  advanced  in  their  school  work  had  higher  initial  weekly 
wages  in  their  first  regular  positions  than  the  children  from  normal 
grades,  and  that  the  wages  of  the  latter  were  higher  than  those  of  the 
retarded  children.  Almost  one-fourth,  22.1  per  cent,  of  the  advanced 
childi-en  received  $5  or  more,  as  compared  with  about  one-sixth,  16.4 
per  cent,  of  the  normal  children  and  with  only  14.6  per  cent  of  the 
retarded  children.  The  boys  and  girls  who  had  completed  higher 
grades  than  normal  had  larger  percentages  receiving  $5  or  over 
than  did  the  children  who  had  completed  only  normal  grades,  and 
the  percentage  of  the  normal  children  who  were  in  that  wage  group 
was  larger  than  the  percentage  of  children  who  had  failed  to  complete 
normal  grades  for  their  ages.  Nevertheless,  nearly  nine-tenths,  88.9 
per  cent,  of  the  girls  who  were  advanced  in  their  school  studies  re- 
ceived less  than  $5  a  week  in  their  first  regular  positions,  over  half, 
53.7  per  cent,  of  them  receiving  from  S3  to  $4.  A  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  normal  than  of  the  advanced  girls,  10.5  per  cent  as 
compared  with  1.9  per  cent,  and  a  still  larger  proportion,  13.6  per 
cent,  of  the  retarded  girls  took  positions  the  initial  wages  of  which 
could  not  be  classified. 

The  children  who  worked  before  leaving  school  were  decidedly 
more  likely  to  get  the  better-paid  positions  when  they  finally  left 
school.  According  to  Table  99,  over  one-fourth,  25.9  per  cent,  of 
these  children,  as  compared  with  little  more  than  one-tenth,  11.2 
per  cent,  of  those  who  did  not  work  before  leaving  school,  received 
initial  wages  of  S5  or  more  in  their  first  regular  positions.  Moreover, 
only  3.1  per  cent  of  those  who  worked,  as  compared  with  6.4  per  cent 
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of  those  who  did  not  work,  received  less  than  $3,  and  19.8  per  cent  of 
the  former,  as  compared  with  30.9  per  cent  of  the  latter,  received  $3 
but  less  than  $4.  That  these  differences  were  not  due  merely  to  the 
large  preponderance  of  boys,  who  generally  receive  higher  wages  than 
girls,  among  the  children  who  worked  before  leaving  school  is  shown 
by  a  comparison  of  the  percentages  given  in  this  table  for  the  boys 
alone. 

Table  97.— 7m7wi  weelcly  wage  in  frsf  regular  position  and  reason  for  leaving  school, 
and  sex:  children  interviewed. 


Economic 

Children  who  left  school  for— 

Initial  weekly  wage  in  first  regular  posi- 
tion and  sex. 

3  reasons. 

other  reasons. 

Reasons  not  re- 
ported. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion.I 

Both  sexes 

333 

100.0 

408 

100.0 

82 

100.0 

Initial  wage: 

Under  $5 

250 
17 
99 

134 

47 
40 

7 
30 

6 

75.1 
5.  1 
29.7 
40.2 
14.1 
12.0 
2.1 
9.0 
1.8 

293 

20 

102 

171 

80 

65 

15 

29 

6 

71.8 
4.9 
25.0 
41.9 
19.6 
15.9 
.3.7 
7.1 
1.5 

62 
5 
17 
40 
13 
10 
3 
4 
3 

75.6 

Under  $3 

6.1 

$3  under  84..                             .     .. 

20.7 

$4  under $5..              .                .  .. 

4S.8 

85  or  over ...         

15.9 

85  under  86 

12.2 

86  or  over 

3.7 

Other2 

Not  reported 

4.9 
3.7 

Boys.. 

165 

100.0 

262 

100.0 

50 

100.0 

Initial  wage: 

Under  $5..                  

120 

2 

34 

84 

34 

30 

4 

7 

4 

72.7 

1.2 

20.6 

50.9 

20.6 

18.2 

2.4 

4.2 

2.4 

169 
6 
43 

120 
72 
59 
13 

64.5 
2.3 
16.4 
45.8 
27.5 
22.5 
5.0 

37 
4 
5 
28 
10 
8 
2 
2 
1 

74.0 

Under  $3 

8.0 

83  under  84 

10.0 

$4  under 85..                    .            .   .- 

56.0 

85  or  over ...           

20.0 

85  under  86 

16.0 

86  or  over 

4.0 

0ther2 

Not  reported 

18              6.9 
3              1.1 

4.0 
2.0 

Girls ...              

168 

100.0 

146 

100.0 

32 

100.0 

Initial  wage: 
Under  85. . 

130 
15 
65 
50 
13 
10 
3 
23 
2 

77.4 
8.9 

38.7 

29.8 
7.8 
6.0 
1.8 

13.7 
1.2 

124 

14 

59 

51 

8 

6 

2 

11 

3 

84.9 
9.6 
40.4 
34.9 
5.5 
4.1 
1.4 
7.5 
2.1 

25 
1 
12 
12 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 

Under  $3 -. 

84  under  86 

$5  or  over ...                 

85  under  86 

86  or  over 

Other2 

Not  reported 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

2  Including  positions  where  wage  was  not  paid  in  cash  or  not  all  in  cash,  where  child  worked  for  nothing 
or  employer  failed  to  pay,  and  where  he  worked  for  less  than  one  week  on  piecework  or  only  one  day  each 
week. 
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Table  98. — Initial  tveekly  wage  in  first  regular  position,  by  retardation  and  sex:  chil- 
dren intervieived. 


Children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed,  for  their  ages— 

A  higher 

grade  than 

normal. 

A  normal 
grade. 

A  iowet  grade  than  normal. 

Initial  weekly  wage  in  first  regu- 
lar position  and  sex. 

Total. 

One  of  two 
grades  lower 
than  normal. 

fhree 

Of 

more 
grades 
lower 
than 
nor- 
mal. 

Not 

report' 
ed. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

efeht 
dlstri' 

button 

Num- 

bw. 

1?W 

cent 
distrl^ 

butiofa. 

NtUii' 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Niun- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Both  sexes 

136 

100.0 

409 

100.0 

267     100. 0 

233 

100,0 

34 

11 

Initial  wage: 

Under  S5 

99 

6 
40 
§3' 
30 
24 

6 

7 

72.8 
4.4 

29.4 
■    39.0 

22.1 

17.6 
4.4 
5.1 

307 
17 
102 
188 
67 
66 
11 
27 
8 

7.5.1 
4.2 
24.9 
46.0 
16.4 
13.7 
2.7 
6.6 
2.0 

194 
18 
74 

102 
39 
31 

28 
6 

72.7 
6.7 
27.7 
38.2 
14.6 
11.6 
3.0 

id,  5 

2.2 

169 

79-  r. 

25 
3 
12 
10 

2 
1 

\ 

Under  $3 

15  1     6.4 
62  1    26.  S 
92  ;     39.5 
.37       15.9 
30  !     12.9 

7  i      .3.0 
21  !      9.0 

6  '      2-6 

1 

83,  under  $4 

2 

$4,  under  $5 ,.,.,.,  ,- 

2 

$5  or  over 

4 

$5,  under  $6 

4 

86  or  over 

Otheri 

1 

Not  reported 

1 

Boys .....,.....  =  ,,,..,. 

82 

100.0 

238 

100.0 

149 

100.0 

135     100. 0 

U 

8 

Initial  wage: 

Under  $5 

5i 

1 

11 

39 
25 
20 
.5 
6 

6i2 
1.2 
13.4 
47.6 
.30.5 
24.4 
6,1 
7.3 

171 
6 

41 
124 
.54 
46 

4 

71,8 
2.6 
17.2 
52.1 
22.7 
19.3 
3.4 
3.8 
1.7 

101 

6 
29 
67 
33 
27 

6 
12 

3 

67,8 
3,4 
19.6 
46,0 
22.1 
18.1 
4.0 
8.1 
2.0 

89      65.9 

4          3  0 

12 
1 
6 
5 
1 
1 
-•'■J' 

;; 

Under  $3 

$3,  under  $i 

23 
62 

28 
6 

17.0 
45.9 
23.7 
19,3 
4.4 

1 

$4,  under  $5 . .  . 

2 

$5  or  over 

$5,  under  $6 

$6  or  over 

4 

4 

Otheri 

11  j      8. 1 
3         2.2 

Not  reported 

1 

Girls 

54 

100.0 

171 

100.0 

118 

100.0 

98  1  100.0 

20 

3 

Initial  wage: 

Under  $5 

48 

5 

29 

14 

5 
4 
1 

1 

88.9 
9.3 
53.7 
25.9 
9.3 
7.4 
1.9 
1.9 

136 
11 
61 
64 
13 
10 

3 
18 

4 

79.5 
6.4 

35.7 

37.4 
7.6 
5.8 
1.8 

10.5 
2.3 

93 
13 
45 
35 
6 
4 
2 
16 
3 

78.8 

11.0 

38.1 

29.7 

5.1 

3.4 

1.7 

13.6 

2.5 

1 
80  i    81.6 
11       11.2 
39       .39.  S 

13 

2 
6 
6 

1 

i' 

6 

2 

Under  $3 

1 

S3,  under  S4 

1 

$4,  under  $5 

30 
5 
4 
1 

10 
3 

30.6 
5.1 
4.1 
1.0 

10.2 
3.1 

$5  or  over 

$5,  under  $6 

$6  or  over 

Other! 

1 

Not  reported 

1 

1  Including  positions  where  wage  was  not  paid  in  cash  or  not  all  in  cash,  where  chUd  worked  for  nothing 
or  employer  failed  to  pay,  and  where  he  worked  for  less  than  one  week  on  piecework  or  only  one  day  each 
week. 


A  larger  proportion  of  the  children  who  secured  their  first  regular 

positions  through  friends  or  relatives  than  of  those  who  secured  them 

in  any  other  way,  as  appears  in  Table  100,  received  initial  weekly 

?  wages  of  $5  or  more.     Of  the  positions  secured  by  friends  or  relatives 

i  18  per  cent,  while  of  those  secured  independently  only  16.8  per  cent, 

f  and  of  those  secured  through  an  employment  agency,  a  school,  or  a 

[  placement  bureau  only  14.3  per  cent,  paid  these  wages.     Moreover, 

in  an  unusuaUy  large  proportion  of  such  positions,  12.3  per  cent,  as 

compared  with  only  1.3  per  cent  of  the  positions  secured  independ- 

\  ently  and  5.4  per  cent  of  those  secured   through  an  employment 
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agency,  a  school,  or  a  placement  bureau,  the  wages  were  not  paid  or 
not  wholly  paid  in  cash  or  for  some  other  reason  could  not  be  classi- 
fied on  a  cash  basis.  If  in  any  of  these  positions  the  remuneration 
amounted  to  $5  or  more  the  financial  advantage  of  securing  positions 
through  friends  or  relatives  over  securing  them  in  any  other  way  was 
even  greater  than  is  here  represented. 

Fifty-two  children  stated  to  the  bureau  agents  that  their  wages  had 
been  docked  because  of  attendance  at  continuation  school. 


Table  99.- 


-Initial  tveekly  wage  in  first  regular  position,  by  employment  before  leaving 
school,  and  sex;  children  interviewed. 


Children  who,  before  leaving  school- 

Initial  weekly  wage  in  first  regular  position,  and  sex. 

Worked. 

Did  not  work. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 1 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion.! 

Both  sexes 

324 

100.0 

499 

100.0 

Initial  wage: 

Under  $5 

212            65. 4 
10              3  1 

393 

32 

154 

207 

56 

47 

9 

43 

7 

78.8 

Under  $3 

6.4 

64 
138 
84 
68 
16 
20 
8 

19.8 
42.6 
25.9 
21.0 
4.9 
6.2 
2.5 

30.9 

$4,  under  $'i 

41.5 

$5  or  over 

11.2 

$5,  under  $6 

9.4 

$6  or  over 

1.8 

other  2 

8.6 

Not  reported 

1.4 

Boys". 

280 

100.0 

197 

100.0 

Initial  wage: 

Under  S5 

180 

8 

51 

121 

79 

66 

13 

16 

5 

64.3 

2.9 

18.2 

43.2 

28.2 

23.6 

4.6 

5.7 

1.8 

146 

4 

31 

111 

37 

31 

6 

11 

3 

74.1 

Under  $3 

2.0 

$3,  under  $4 

15.7 

S4,  under  $Fi 

56.3 

$5  or  over 

18.8 

S5,  under  86 

15.7 

86  or  over 

3.0 

other  2 

5.6 

Not  reported 

1.5 

Girls 

44 

100.0 

302 

100.0 

Initial  wage: 

Under  $5 

32 
2 
13 
17 
5 
2 
3 
4 
3 

247 

28 

123 

96 

19 

16 

3 

32 

4 

81.8 

Under  S3 

9.3 

$3,  under  S4 

40.7 

$4,  under  $5 

31.  S 

$5  or  over 

6.3 

$5,  under  S6 . .        

5.3 

$6  or  over 

1.0 

other  2 

10.6 

Not  reported 

1.3 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

2  Including  positions  where  wage  was  not  paid  in  cash  or  not  all  in  cash,  where  child  worked  for  nothing 
or  employer  failed  to  pay,  and  where  he  worked  for  less  than  one  week  on  piecework  or  only  one  day  each     I 
week. 

CHANGE  IN  WEEKLY  WAGES. 

The  weekly  wages  received  may  have  increased  or  decreased  either 
within  the  same  position  or  between  the  time  a  child  took  his  first  | 
regular  position  and  the  date  of  the  interview.     The  increases  which 
occurred  without  change  of  position  are  considered  in  discussing  the 
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subject  of  occupations.'^^  Those  which  occurred  between  the  time 
the  children  took  their  first  regular  positions  and  the  date  of  the  in- 
terview are  best  measured  by  considering  only  children  who  had  been 
at  work  for  one  year  or  more.  Those  who  had  been  at  work  a  shorter 
time  had  hardly  had  adequate  opportunity  to  obtain  an  increased 
wage  or  to  show  their  value  in  the  industrial  world.  In  Table  101 
the  increases  received  by  children  of  the  different  nativity  groups 
who  had  been  at  work  for  one  year  or  more  are  compared. 

Table  100. — Initial  weekly  tvage  in  first  regular  position,  by  method  of  securing  position 
and  sex;  children  interrieued. 


Children  securing  first  position  by  specified  method. 

Initial  weekly  wage  in  first 
regular  position  and  sex. 

Friend  or  rela- 
tive. 

Independently. 

Employment 
offered. 

Emplo3mient 

agency,  school, 

placement 

bureau,  etc. 

Not  re- 

Num- 
ber.- 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

bution.o 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution.a 

ported. 

Both  sexes 71... 

406 

100.0 

316 

100.0 

38 

100.0 

56 

100.0 

7 

Initial  wage: 

Under  $5 

277 

18 

106 

153 

73 

63 

10 

50 

6 

68.2 

4.4 

26.1 

37.7 

18.0 

15.5 

2.5 

12.3 

1.5 

253 

16 

91 

146 

53 

43 

10 

4 

6 

80.1 

5.1 

28.8 

46.2 

16.8 

13.6 

3.2 

1.3 

1.9 

27 
5 
8 

14 
6 
3 
3 
4 
1 

44 
2 
13 
29 
8 
6 
2 
3 
1 

78.6 
3.6 
23.2 
51.8 
14.3 
10.7 
3.6 
5.4 
1.8 

4 

Under  $3 

1 

$3,  under  S4 

$4,  under  $5 

3 

$5,  under  $6 

$6  or  over 

Otherb 

2 

Not  reported 

1 

Boys 

212 

100.0 

186 

100.0 

31 

100.0 

43 

100.0 

5 

Initial  wage: 

Under  $5 

130 
3 

35 
92 
57 
51 
6 
23 
2 

61.3 
1.4 
16.5 
43.4 
26.9 
24.1 
2.8 
10.8 
.9 

136 

6 

33 

97 

46 

37 

9 

73.1 
3.2 
17.7 
52.2 

24.7 
19.9 

4.8 

21 
2 
7 

12 
6 
3 
3 

35 

4 

Under  S3 

1 

$3,  under  $4  .  . 

7 
28 
7 
6 
1 

$4,  under  $5 

3 

So  under  $6 

$6  or  over. . 

Otherfc 

3 
1 

1 

Not  reported 

4 

2.2 

1 

Girls 

194 

100.0 

130 

100.0 

7  j    100.0 

13 

100.0 

2 

Initial  wage: 
Under  $5  

147 
15 
71 
61 
16 
12 

4 
27 

4 

75.8 
7.7 

36.6 

31.4 
8.2 
6.2 
2.1 

13.9 
2.1 

117 
10 
58 
49 
7 
6 
1 
4 
2 

90.0 

7.7 

44.6 

37.7 

5.4 

4.6 

.8 

3.1 

1.5 

6   

3    

1    

2    

9 
2 
6 

1 
1 

Under  S3 

$3,  under  $4  . 

" 

1 
3 

others 

1  1 

1 

1 

a,  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

b  Including  positions  where  wage  was  not  paid  in  cash  or  not  all  in  cash,  where  child  worked  for  nothing 
or  employer  tailed  to  pay,  and  where  he  worked  less  than  one  week  on  piecework  or  only  one  day  each  week. 
"  See  pp.  277  to  280. 
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Table  101.— Change  in  vjeekly  wage  between  first  and  last  regular  positions,  by  nativity 
of  father  and  nativity  and  sex  of  child;  children  interviewed  with  industrial  histories 
of  one  year  or  over. 


Children  with  industrial  histories  of  one  year  or  over. 

Total. 

Both  fathers 

and  children 

native. 

Fathers  foreign  born. 

» 

Change  in  weekly  wage  be- 
tween first  and  last  regular 
position,'  and  sex. 

Children 
native. 

Children 
foreign  born. 

Nativ- 
ity of 
fathers 
not  re- 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

ported; 
cliil- 
dren 

native. 

607 

100.0 

143 

100.0 

330 

100.0 

117 

100.0 

17 

Increase  in  weekly  wage 

Under  $2      

421 

255 

76 

179 

166 

97 

49 

17 

2 

1 

36 

99 

51 

69.4 
42.0 
12.5 
29.5 
27.3 
16.0 

8.1 

2.8 
.3 
.2 

5.9 
16.3 

8.4 

99 
56 
14 
42 
43 
29 
12 
1 

i' 

7 
30 

7 

59.2 
39.2 

9.8 
29.4 
30.1 
20.3 

8.4 
.7 

.'7' 

4.9 

21.0 

4.9 

234 
142 
44 
98 
92 
55 
23 
13 
1 

70.9 

43.0 

13.3 

29.7 

27.9 

16.7 

7.0 

3.9 

.3 

77 
50 
17 
33 
27 
12 
11 
3 
1 

65.8 

42.7 

14.5 

28.2 

23.1 

10.3 

9.4 

2.6 

.9 

11 

7 

Under  $1 

1 

$1  under  $2          

6 

4 

$2  under  $3 

1 

$3  under  $4 

3 

$4  under  $6  

$6  under  $10 

Decrease  in  weekly  wage 

18 
55 
23 

5.5 
16.7 
7.0 

9 
13 

18 

7.7 
11.1 
15.4 

2 
1 

3 

341 

100.0 

88 

100.0 

190 

100.0 

51 

100.0 

12 

Increase  in  weekly  wage 

Under  S2 

23S 
152 
36 
116 
86 
48 
24 
12 

} 

17 
62 
24 

69.8 
44.6 
10.6 
34.0 
25.2 
14.1 

7.0 

3.5 
.3 
.3 

5.0 
18.2 

7.0 

57 

34 

9 

25 

23 

13 

8 

1 

64.8 
38.6 
10.2 
28.4 
26.1 
14.8 
9.1 
1.1 

137 
88 
20 
68 
49 
26 
11 
11 
1 

72.1 

46.3 

10.5 

35.8 

25.8 

13.7 

5.8 

5.8 

.5 

34 
24 
6 
18 
10 
8 
2 

66.7 
47.1 
11.8 
35.3 
19.6 
15.7 
3.9 

10 
6 

1 

$1  under  $2 

5 

4 

$2  under  S3 

1 

S3  under  $4 

3 

S6  under  $10 

1 

6 

21 

4 

1.1 

6.S 

23.9 

4.5 

Decrease  in  weekly  wage 

5 
35 
13 

2.6 
18.4 
6.8 

6 
5 
6 

11.8 
9.8 
11.8 

i 

Not  reported   

1 

266 

100.0 

55 

100.0 

140 

100.0 

66 

100.0 

5 

Increase  in  weekly  wage 

Under  $2 

183 

103 

40 

63 

SO 

49 

25 

5 

1 

19 

37 

27 

68.8 

38.7 

15.0 

23.7 

30.1 

18.4 

9.4 

1.9 

.4 

7.1 

13.9 

10.2 

42 
22 

5 
17 
20 
16 

4 

76.4 
40.0 

9.1 
30.9 
36.4 
29.1 

7.3 

97 
54 
24 
30 
43 
29 
12 
2 

69.3 
38.6 
17.1 
21.4 
30.7 
20.7 
8.6 
1.4 

43 

26 

11 

15 

17 

4 

9 

3 

1 

3 

8 

12 

65.2 

39.4 

16.7 

22.7 

25.8 

6.1 

13.6 

4.5 

1.5 

4.5 

12.1 

18.2 

1 

1 

Under  $1 

$1  under  $2 

1 

$2  under  $3 

$3  under  $4 

$4  under  $6 

$6  under  $10 

Decrease  in  weekly  wage 

1 
9 
3 

1.8 
16.4 
5.5 

13 
20 
10 

9.3 
14.3 
7.1 

2 

Not  reported 

2 

1  Difference  between  wage  in  first  and  last  regular  position. 

The  weekly  wages  of  nearly  seven-tenths,  69.4  per  cent,  of  all 
the  children  who  had  been  at  work  for  as  long  as  a  year  previous 
to  the  interview  had  increased;  those  of  about  one-sixth,  16.3  per 
cent,  had  remained  stationary;  and  those  of  a  little  over  one-twen- 
tieth, 5.9  per  cent,  had  decreased.  The  majority  of  increases 
amounted  to  less  than  $2,  the  largest  number  being  in  the  group  SI 
but  less  than  $2.  Of  all  the  children  included  over  four-tenths,  42^ 
per  cent,  had  received  increases  of  less  than  S2  in  their  weekly^ 
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wages,  and  nearly  three-tenths,  29.5  per  cent,  had  received  increases 
of  $1  but  less  than  .$2.  On  the  other  hand,  20  children,  3.3  per  cent, 
had  received  increases  of  $4  or  more. 

Table  102. — Change  in  weekly  wage  between  first  and  last  regular  positions,  by  retarda- 
tion and  sex;  children  interviewed  with  industrial  histories  of  one  year  or  over. 


Children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed,  for  their  ages— 

A  higher 

grade  than 

normal. 

A  normal 
grade. 

A  lower  grade  than  normal. 

Change  in  weekly  wage  between 
first  and  last  regular  positions  i 
and  sex. 

Total. 

One  or  two 
grades  lower 
than  normal. 

Three 

or 
more 
grades 
lower 
than 
nor- 
mal. 

Not 
report- 
ed. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion.' 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Both  sexes 

112 

100.0 

308 

inn  n 

181 

100.0 

165 

100.0 

16 

6 

1 

Increase  in  weekly  wage 

87 
52 
14 
38 
35 
18 
12 
4 
1 

77.7 
46.4 
12.5 
33.9 
31.3 
16.1 
10.7 
3.6 
.9 

224 
131 
42 
89 
93 
58 
24 
10 
1 

72.7 
42.5 
13.6 
28.9 
30.2 
18.8 
7.8 
3.2 
.3 

107 
71 
19 
52 
36 
21 
11 
3 

59.1 
39.2 
10.5 
28.7 
19.9 
11.6 
6.1 
1.7 

95 
63 
16 
47 
32 
18 
10 
3 

57.6 
38.2 
9.7 
28.5 
19.4 
10.9 
6.1 
1.8 

12 

8 
3 
5 
4 
3 
1 

3 
1 
1 

Under  S2 

Under  $1 

$1  under  $2 

$2  and  over 

2 

$2  under  $3 

$3  under  $4 

2 

$4  under  $6 

$8  under  $10 

SIO  or  over 

1 
14 
40 
20 

,6 

7.7 

22.1 

11.0 

1 

14 
37 
19 

.6 

8.5 

22.4 

11.5 

Decrease  in  weekly  wage 

1 
15 
9 

.9 
13.4 
8.0 

21 
43 
20 

6.8 
14.0 
6.5 

3" 

1 

No  change 

Not  reported 

2 

Boys 

68 

100.0 

171 

100.0 

99 

100.0 

93 

100.0 

6 

3 

Increase  in  weekly  wage 

54 

31 

6 

25 

23 

10 

8 

4 

1 

79.4 
45.6 
8.8 
36.8 
33.8 
14.7 
11.8 
5.9 
1.5 

123 
77 
19 
58 
46 
29 
11 
6 

71.9 
45.0 
11.1 
33.9 
26.9 
17.0 
6.4 
3.5 

60 
43 
10 
33 
17 
9 
5 
2 

60.6 

43.4 

10.1 

33.3 

17.2 

9.1 

5.1 

2.0 

54 
39 
9 
30 
15 
7 
5 
2 

58.1 
41.9 
9.7 
32.3 
16.1 
7.5 
5.4 
2.2 

6 
4 
1 
3 
2 
2 

Under  $2 

Under  $1 

I 

$1  under  S2 

$2  and  over 

S2  under  S3 

83  under  $4 

$4  under  $6 

86  under  $10 

$10  or  over 

1 

7 

22 

10 

i.6 

7.1 
22.2 
10.1 

1 

7 
22 
10 

1.1 

7.5 

23.7 

10.8 

Decrease  in  weekly  wage 

10 

29 

9 

5.8 
17.0 
5.3 

No  change 

10 
4 

14.7 
5.9 

10 

Not  reported 

1 

Girls 

44 

100.0 

137 

100.0 

82 

100.0 

72 

.100.0 

3 

Increase  in  weekly  wage 

33 
21 

8 
13 
12 

8 
4 

101 
54 
23 
31 
47 
29 
13 
4 
1 
11 
14 
11 

73.7 
39.4 
16.8 
22.6 
34.3 
21.2 

9.5 

2.9 
.7 

8.0 
10.2 

8.0 

47 
28 
9 
19 
19 
12 
6 
1 

57.3 
34.1 
11.0 
23.2 
23.2 
14.6 
7.3 
1.2 

41 

24 
7 

17 
17 
11 
5 
1 

56.9 
33.3 
9.7 
23.6 
23.6 
15.3 
6.9 
1.4 

6 
4 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

2 

Under  $2 

Under  $1 

$1  under  $2 

$2  and  over 

2 

$2  under  $3 

$3  under  $4 

2 

$4  under  $6 

$6  under  $10 ! 

Decrease  in  weekly  wage 

1 
5 
5 

7 
18 
10 

8.5 
22.0 
•12.2 

7 
15 
9 

9.7 
20.8 
12.5 

No  change 

Not  reported 

3 

1 

i 

1  Difference  between  wage  in  first  and  last  regular  position. 

2  Rate  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 


Not  only  was  the  proportion  of  girls  whose  wages  had  increased 
nearly  as  high  as  that  of  boys,  68.8  per  cent  as  compared  with  69.8 
percent,  but  the  proportion  receiving  increases  of  $2  or  over  was  higher, 
30.1  as  compared  with  25.2  per  cent.     This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact 
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that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  girls  than  of  the  boys  failed  to  report 
on  this  point.  Nevertheless,  decreases  had  occurred  in  the  wages  of  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  girls  than  of  the  boys,  7.1  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  5  per  cent. 

Increases  of  $2  or  more  were  received  by  a  larger  proportion, 
30.1  per  cent,  of  the  native  children  of  native  fathers  than  of  the 
native  children  of  foreign-born  fathers,  27.9  per  cent,  and  by  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  latter  than  of  the  foreign -born  children,  23.1 
per  cent.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  in  considering  these  figures, 
that  only  4.9  per  cent  of  the  native  children  whose  fathers  also  were 
native,  as  compared  with  7  per  cent  of  those  whose  fathers  were 
foreign  born  and  with  15.4  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born,  children, 
failed  to  make  a  report  as  to  whether  their  wages  had  increased  or 
decreased.  Nevertheless,  even  if  these  children  were  excluded,  the 
same  relationship  would  exist  between  the  three  groups  as  to  in- 
creases of  $2  or  more.  Moreover,  the  report  that  their  wages  had 
been  stationary  was  made  by  21  per  cent  of  the  native  children  of 
native  fathers  and  by  only  16.7  per  cent  of  the  native  children  of 
foreign-born  fathers  and  11.1  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  children. 
Decreases  were  reported  by  only  4.9  per  cent  of  the  native  children 
of  native  fathers  as  compared  with  5.5  per  cent  of  the  native  children 
of  foreign-born  fathers  and  with  7.7  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born 
children.  Apparently  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  in  the  matter  of 
wage  increases  the  immigrant  children  are  not  so  well  off  as  those 
whose  fathers  were  irmnigrants,  and  the  latter  are  not  so  well  off  as 
the  children  of  native  fathers. 

According  to  Table  102,  the  wages  of  a  decidedly  larger  proportion 
of  the  children  who  had  completed  higher  grades  than  normal,  77.7 
per  cent,  than  of  those  in  any  other  group  increased  between  their 
first  regular  positions  and  the  date  of  interview;  next  came  the 
children  from  normal  grades,  72.7  per  cent  of  whom  received  wage 
increases;  and  last  came  the  retarded  children,  only  59.1  per  cent  of 
whom  received  higher  wages  in  their  last  than  in  their  first  regular 
positions.  Moreover,  the  wages  of  only  one  child  from  a  higher  grade 
than  normal  decreased,  whereas  decreases  were  noted  in  the  wages  of 
6.8  per  cent  of  the  children  from  normal  grades  and  of  7.7  per  cent 
of  those  from  lower  grades  than  normal.  Almost  one-fourth,  22.1 
per  cent,  of  the  retarded  children  reported  no  change  in  wages,  as 
compared  with  only  14  per  cent  of  the  normal  children  and  13.4  per 
cent  of  the  advanced  children. 

The  increase  in  weekly  wages  amounted  to  $2  or  more  for  3 1  ."3  per 
cent  of  the  advanced  children,  30.2  per  cent  of  the  cliildren  from 
normal  grades,  and  only  19.9  per  cent  of  the  retarded  children.  It 
was  as  much  as  $1  but  less  than  $2  for  about  one-third,  33.9  per  cent, 
of  the  advanced  children,  as  compared  with  28.9  per  cent  of  the 
normal  and  28.7  per  cent  of  the  retarded  children. 
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Table  103. — Change  in  iveekly  wage  between  frst  and  last  regular  positions,  by  steadiness 
at  work  and  sex;  children  interviewed  with  industrial  histories  of  one  year  or  over. 


Children  of  specified  steadiness  at  work. 

Change  in  weekly  wage,*  and  sex. 

Class  A2— 
Steady. 

Class  B2— 
Active 

Class  C^ 
Restless. 

Class 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

D2— 

Un- 
steady.' 

Both  sexes 

191 

100.0 

200 

100.0 

182 

100.0 

34 

Increase  in  weekly  wage 

146 

88 
23 
65 
58 
33 
20 
4 

76.4 
46. 1 
12.0 
34.0 
30.4 
17.3 
10.5 
2.1 

137 
79 
24 
55 
58 
34 
14 
9 
1 

68.5 

39.5 

12.0 

27.5 

29.0 

17.0 

7.0 

4.5 

.5 

119 
75 
23 
52 
44 
26 
13 
4 
1 

65. 4 
41.2 
12.6 
28.6 
24.2 
14.3 
7.1 
2.2 
.5 

19 

Under  $2 

13 

Under  $1 

6 

SI,  under  S2 

7 

S2  or  over 

6 

$2,  under  $3 

4 

$3,  under  $4 

2 

$4,  under  $6 

$6,  under  $10 

$10  or  over 

1 

1 
40 
4 

.5 

.5 

20.9 

2.1 

Decrease  in  weekly  wage 

16 

29 
18 

8.0 
14.5 
9.0 

14 

24 
25 

7.7 
13.2 
13.7 

5 

No  change 

6 

Not  reported 

4 

Boys 

109 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

97 

100.0 

15 

Increase  in  weekly  waee 

86 
58 
11 
47 
28 
16 
9 
2 

78.9 
53.2 
10.1 
43.1 

25.7 
14.7 

8.3 
1.8 

S3 
47 
13 
34 
36 
17 
11 
7 
1 

69.2 

39.2 

10.8 

28.3 

30.0 

14.2 

9.2 

5.8 

.8 

64 
44 
11 
33 
20 
14 
3 
3 

66.0 
45.  4 
11.3 
34.0 
20.6 
14.4 
3.1 
3.1 

5 

Under  $2 '. 

3 

Under  $1 

1 

$1,  under  82 

2 

$2  or  over 

2 

$2,  under  S3 

1 

S3,  luider  $4 

1 

S4,  under  $6 

SO,  under  $10 

$10  or  over 

1 

.9 

Decrease  in  weekly  wage 

•  7 
20 
10 

5.8 

16.7 

8.3 

7 
16 
10 

7.2 
16.5 
10.3 

3 

21 

2 

19.3 
1.8 

5 

Not  reported 

2 

Girls 

82 

100.0 

SO 

100.0 

85 

100.0 

19 

60 
30 
12 
18 
30 
17 
11 
2 

73.2 
36.6 
14.6 
22.0 
36.6 
20.7 
13.4 
2.4 

54 
32 
11 
21 
22 
17 
3 
2 

67.5 
40.0 
13.8 
26.3 
27.5 
21.3 
3.8 
2.5 

55 

31 

12 

19 

24 

12 

10 

1 

1 

7 

8 

15 

64.7 

36.5 

14.1 

22.4 

28.2 

14.1 

11.8 

1.2 

1.2 

8.2 

9.4 

17.6 

14 

Under  S2 '. 

10 

Under  SI 

5 

5 

$2  or  over 

4 

82,  under  S3 

.3 

$3,  under  S4 

1 

$4,  under  S6 

$6,  under  $10 

Decrease  in  weekly  wage .  . 

1 

19 
2 

1.2 

23.2 

2.4 

9 
9 

8 

11.3 
11.3 
10.0 

2 

No  change 

1 

Not  reported 

2 

1  Difference  between  wage  in  the  first  and  the  last  regular  position. 

2  Class  A  con.sists  of  children  who  each  held  during  work  histories  of  1  year  or  more  1  position  onlv; 
class  B  consists  of  children  who  held  on  an  average  new  positions  at  a  rate  less  than  1  for  every  6  months 
and  more  than  1  for  every  12  months  of  their  work  histories;  class  C  consists  of  children  who  held  on  an 
average  new  positions  at  a  rate  less  than  1  position  for  every  3  months  and  more  than  1  for  every  6  months 
of  their  work  histories;  class  D  consists  of  children  who"  held  on  an  average  new  positions  at  a  rate 
more  than  1  position  for  every  3  months  of  their  work  histories. 

s  Rate  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

The  steady  workers — that  is,  the  children  who  held  only  one  position 
within  a  period  of  one  year  or  more — were  more  likely,  according  to 
Table  103,  than  were  other  children,  to  receive  increases  in  wages. 
Their  increases,  too,  were  in  general  more  substantial  than  were  those 
of  other  children.  Over  three-fourths,  76.4  per  cent,  of  the  children 
classed  as  "steady,"  as  compared  with  only  68.5  per  cent  of  those 
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classed  as  "active"  and  65.4  per  cent  of  those  classed  as  "restless," 
received  wage  increases.  Only  one  "steady"  child,  but  16  "active" 
and  14  "restless"  children,  reported  decreases  in  their  weekly  wages. 
Increases  of  $2  or  more  were  reported  by  30.4  per  cent  of  the  "  steady  " 
children  and  by  29  per  cent  of  the  "active"  and  24.2  per  cent  of  the 
"restless"  children.  The  "active"  boys,  however,  showed  a  larger 
proportion  of  such  increases  than  did  any  other  group,  30  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  25.7  per  cent  for  the  "steady"  boys  and  with  20.6 
per  cent  for  the  "restless"  boys.  This  correlation  of  industrial  ad- 
vance, as  measured  by  changes  in  wages  between  the  first  regular 
position  and  the  date  of  the  interview,  with  steadiness  in  employ- 
ment should  be  considered,  of  course,  in  connection  with  the  fact 
shown  in  Table  102,  that  this  advance  was  also  greatest  among 
the  children  who  were  ahead  and  least  among  those  children  who 
were  behind  in  their  school  work.  The  larger  proportion  of  wage  in- 
creases and  of  substantial  increases  among  the  "steady"  workers  may 
be  due  in  part  to  the  fact,  shown  in  Table  91,  that  the  "steady" 
children  were  less  likely  than  any  other  group  to  be  retarded  in  their 
school  work.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  probable  that,  in  general, 
frequent  shifting  about  from  one  position  to  another  does  not  as 
often  lead  to  wage  advancement  as  does  remaining,  at  least  for  con- 
siderable periods  of  time,  in  one  position. 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS. 

The  average  monthly  earnings  of  the  interviewed  children  who 
had  been  at  work  for  one  year  or  more,  as  appears  in  Table  104, 
were  $16.68 — very  little  higher  than  those  of  the  children  who  had 
been  at  work  less  than  one  year,  $16.62.  Even  this  slight  difference, 
however,  appears  to  suggest  that  the  wages  of  children  tend  to  rise 
slightly  with  increased  industrial  experience,^*  for  the  percentage  of 
unemployment  was  somewhat  higher  for  children  who  had  been  at 
work  one  year  or  more  than  for  those  who  had  been  at  work  for  a 
shorter  period,  14.4  as  compared  with  13.3. 

The  boys  had  higher  monthly  earnings  than  the  girls,  the  average 
for  the  boys  who  had  been  at  work  more  than  a  year  being  $17.90 
and  that  for  the  girls  $15.06.  The  average  monthly  earnings  of  the 
girls  increased,  however,  from  $14.23  received  by  girls  who  had  been 
at  work  less  than  a  year  to  $15.06  received  by  girls  who  had  been  at 
work  more  than  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  montlily 
earnings  of  boys  who  had  been  at  work  less  than  a  year  were  higher, 
$18,  than  of  boys  who  had  been  at  work  more  than  a  year,  $17.90. 
This  difference  between  the  two  groups  of  boys  is  doubtless  due  to 
the^fact,  shown  in  Table  92,  that  the  percentage  of  unemployment 
among  boys  who  had  been  at  work  less  than  a  year,  as  might  be 

'8  The  children  interviewed  were  so  nearly  the  same  age  when  they  began  work  that  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  discover  any  influence  of  age  over  wages. 
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Table  104. — Average  monthly  earnings,  by  length  of  industrial  history,  nativity  of 
father,  and  nativity  and  sex  of  child;  children  interviewed. 


Nativity  of  father  and  nativity  and  sex  of  child. 


Both  sexes. 


Both  fathers  and  children  native. 
Fathers  foreign  born 

Children  native 

Children  foreign  born 

Nativity  of  fathers  not  reported. . 


Boys. 


Both  fathers  and  children  native. 
Fathers  foreign  born 

Children  native 

Children  foreign  born 

Nativity  of  fathers  not  reported . , 


Girls. 


Both  fathers  and  children  native. 
Fathers  foreign  born 

Children  native 

Children  foreign  bom 


Average  monthly 
earnings  i  of — 


Children 
who  had 
been  at 
work 
less  than 
1  year. 


$16. 62 


17.29 
16.53 
16.26 
17.04 
14.53 


Children 
who  had 
been  at 
work 
1  year 
or  over. 


$10. 68 


16.77 
16.57 
16.79 
15.95 
18.64 


18.00 


17.74 
18.30 
17.91 
10.24 


14.23 


16.38 
13.80 
13.10 
14.74 


17.90 


18.44 
17.63 
17.83 
16.91 
19.21 


15.06 


13.08 
15.30 
15.36 
15.15 


*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100  months  of  work  histories. 

expected  from  the  fact  that  they  were  all  employed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period  under  consideration,  was  less  than  that  among  boys 
who  had  been  at  work  more  than  a  year,  10.4  as  compared  with  12.4. 
But,  contrary  to  this  expectation,  the  girls  who  had  been  at  work 
less  than  a  year  were  unemployed  for  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
time  than  were  those  who  had  been  at  work  more  than  a  year,  18.4 
per  cent  as  compared  with  17  per  cent,  and  this  difference  is  reflected 
in  their  lower  average  earnings.  The  girls  as  a  whole  appear  to  have 
had  a  tendency,  with  greater  length  of  industrial  experience,  to 
become  more  steady  workers,  and  therefore  to  secm-e  higher  earnings 
than  when  fresh  from  school. 

The  foreign-born  boys,  who,  as  already  shown,"  began  with 
higher  initial  wages  than  any  other  group,  seem  to  have  been  unable, 
primarily  because  of  unemployment,  to  keep  this  lead.  Those  who 
had  been  at  work  less  than  a  year  received  higher  average  monthly 
earnings  than  any  other  group,  $19.24,  but  the  average  monthly 
earnings  of  those  who  had  been  at  work  for  over  a  year  were  lower 
than  for  any  other  group  of  boys,  only  $16.91.  As  will  be  seen  from 
Table  92,  this  was  largely  due  to  an  increase  in  unemployment 
from  8.8  per  cent  for  the  boys  with  shorter  to  16.9  per  cent  for  those 
with  longer  work  histories;  but  in  part  it  was  due  to  the  fact  already 
mentioned  ^"^  that  the  weekly  wage  rates  did  not  increase  as  much 
for  the  foreign-born  as  for  other  children. 


'9SeeTable95,  p.  195. 
80  See  Table  101,  p.  202. 
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The  highest  average  monthly  earnings  received  by  any  group  of 
children  who  had  been  at  work  more  than  a  year  were  received  by 
the  native  boys  whose  fathers  were  also  natives,  $18.44.  The  lowest, 
$13.98,  were  received  by  the  girls  of  this  same  nativity  group.  These 
girls,  as  already  pointed  out,  were  unemployed  for  not  far  from 
one-fourth,  22.9  per  cent,  of  their  time.  Yet  the  average  earnings 
of  the  girls  of  this  nativity  group  who  had  been  at  work  less  than 
a  year  were  $16.38,  and  they  were  unemployed,  according  to  Table  92, 
only  11.8  per  cent  of  their  time.  The  native  daughters  of  native 
fathers  evidently  did  not  share  in  the  tendency  shown  by  the  whole 
group  of  girls  to  become  more  steady  workers  with  greater  length  of 
experience,  but  their  influence  was  not  sufficient  to  counteract  the 
decided  tendency  of  both  the  other  groups  of  girls — the  native 
daughters  of  foreign-born  fathers  and  the  foreign-born  daughters 
of  foreign-born  fathers. 

The  girls,  as  will  be  remembered,  gave  economic  reasons  for 
leaving  school  more  frequently  than  did  the  boys.  Table  105  shows 
that  the  average  monthly  earnings  of  girls  who  gave  economic 
reasons  for  leaving  school  were  somewhat  higher  than  those  of 
girls  who  gave  other  reasons.  The  girls  who  had  been  at  work  more 
than  a  year  and  who  had  stated  that  they  left  school  because  of  eco- 
nomic need  in  their  families,  received  average  monthly  earnings  of 
$15.04  as  compared  with  $14.78  received  by  those  who  had  given 
other  reasons  for  leaving  school.  The  average  montlily  earnings  of 
the  boys  who  left  school  for  economic  reasons  and  who  had  been  at 
work  for  a  year  or  more  were  lower,  however,  than  those  of  boys 
who  left  for  other  reasons,  $17.17  as  compared  with  $18.34. 

Table  105. — Average  monthly  earnings,  by  length  of  industrial  history,  reason  for  leaving 
school,  and  sex;  children  interviewed. 


Reason  for  leaving  school,  and  sex. 

Average  monthly 
earnings  i  of— 

Children 

who  had 

been  at 

work 

less  than 
1  year. 

Children 
who  had 
been  at 
work 
1  year 
or  over. 

$16. 62 

$16. 68 

16.37 
17.15 
15.22 

16.06 

17.05 

17.49 

Boys 

18.00 

17.90 

■Rconorri in  reasons  .  . . 

17.56 
18.80 
15.59 

17.17 

other  reasons 

18.34 

17.96 

Girls 

14.23 
14.82 
13.44 

15.06 

F/Cntinmip  reasons      .  .                   .  ,  .  , 

15.04 

Other  reasons ..     .  . 

14.78 

Not  reported .        

16.74 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100  months  of  work  histories. 
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Table  106.- 


-Average  monthly  earnings,  by  length  of  industrial  history,  retardation,  and 
sex;  children  interviewed. 


Retardation  and  sex. 


Average  monthly 
earnings  i  of — 


Children 
who  had 

been  at 

work 

less  than 

1  year. 


Children 
who  had 
been  at 
work 
1  year 
or  over. 


Both  sexes. 


$16. 62 


$16. 68 


Having  completed: 

A  higher  grade  than  normal 

A  normal  grade 

A  lower  grade  than  normal 

One  or  two  grades  lower  than  normal 

Three  or  more  grades  lower  than  normal . 

Not  reported 


16.14 
17.03 
16.05 
16.02 
16.15 


17.34 
17.24 
15.35 
15.20 
16.81 
16.54 


Boys. 


18.00 


17.90 


Having  completed: 

A  higher  grade  than  normal 

A  normal  grade 

A  lower  grade  than  normal 

One  or  two  grades  lower  than  normal 

Three  or  more  grades  lower  than  normal . 
Not  reported 


18.09 
18.79 
16.70 
16.79 


19.35 
18.28 
16.39 
16.25 
18.22 


Girls. 


14.23 


15.06 


Having  completed: 

A  higher  grade  than  normal 

A  normal  grade 

A  lower  grade  than  normal 

One  or  two  grades  lower  than  normal 

Three  or  more  grades  lower  than  normal . 
Not  reported 


13.83 
13.39 
15.11 
14.65 
16.09 


14.11 
15.87 
14.07 
13.83 

15.83 


1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100  months  of  work  histories. 

Of  the  chil  dren  who  had  been  at  work  for  a  year  or  more  those 
who  were  advanced  in  their  school  work,  according  to  Table  106, 
received,  in  general,  slightly  higher  average  montlily  earnings, 
$17.34,  than  did  those  who  were  normal,  $17.24,  and  the  latter 
received  decidedly  higher  earnings  than  did  those  who  were  retarded, 
$15.35.  This  is  doubtless  due,  in  part,  to  the  differences  in  per- 
centages of  unemployment  shown  in  Table  93.  But  as  the  same 
relationship  was  found  in  the  matter  of  initial  wages  and  also  in 
that  of  increase  in  wages,  it  can  not  be  due  entirely  to  unemploy- 
ment. The  low  percentage  of  unemployment  among  the  children 
who  were  three  or  more  grades  below  normal,  however,  doubtless 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  average  monthly  earnings  of  these 
children  were  $16.81,  while  the  earnings  of  the  children  who  were 
retarded  only  one  or  two  grades  were  $15.20. 

The  boys  of  the  different  groups  as  regards  standing  in  school 
showed  the  same  tendency  as  both  sexes  combined,  although  the 
differences  were  greater  and  the  wages  higher.  But  the  average 
monthly  earnings  of  the  girls  from  normal  grades  were  higher,  $15.87, 
than  those  of  the  girls  from  grades  higher  than  normal,  $14.11,  and 
the  latter  were  only   a   trifle  higher  than   the  $14.07  received  by 
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retarded  girls.  The  high  percentage  of  unemployment  among  the 
advanced  girls,  which  has  already  been  noted,  seems  sufficient  ex- 
planation for  their  failure  to  follow  the  general  rule. 

The  tendency  for  wages  to  rise  with  increased  industrial  expe- 
rience was  found  mainly  among  the  children  who  were  advanced  in 
their  school  work.  The  average  monthly  earnings  of  children  from 
higher  grades  than  normal  who  had  been  at  work  for  one  year  or 
more  were  $1.20  more  than  those  of  the  same  class  of  children  who 
had  been  at  work  less  than  one  year.  At  the  same  time  the  per- 
centage of  unemployment  was  much  greater  for  the  former  group 
of  children  than  for  the  latter,  13.7,  as  compared  with  only  9.7. 
For  the  children  from  normal  grades  the  difference  in  earnings  was 
only  21  cents,  but  for  this  group  also  the  amount  of  unemployment 
was  greater,  though  much  less  markedly  so,  12.8  per  cent  as  com- 
pared "with  1 1 .4  per  cent,  for  the  children  who  had  been  at  w^ork  a 
year  or  more  than  for  those  who  had  been  at  work  for  a  shorter  period. 

Tabt.e  107. — Average  monthly  earnings,   by  length  of  industrial  history,  steadiness  at 
toorlc,  and  sex;  children  interviewed. 


Steadiness  at  work.i  and  sex. 


Average  monthly 
earnings  of  2 — 


Children 
who  had 
been  at 
work 
less  than 
1  year. 


Children 
who  had 
been  at 
work 
1  year 
or  over. 


Both  sexes. 


Class  A — Steady 

Class  B — Active 

Class  C— Restless 

Class  D — Unsteady 

Class  E — Indeterminate . 


Boys. 


Class  A — Steady 

Class  B — Active 

Class  C — Restless 

Class  D — Unsteady 

Class  E — Indeterminate . 

Girls 


Class  A — steady 

Class  B — Active 

Class  C — Restless 

Class  D — Unsteady 

Class  E — Indeternunate . 


$16. 62 


816. 68 


15.63 
13.49 

18.85 


18.00 


17.45 
14.42 
19.99 


14.23 


12.82 
'i6."79' 


19.54 
16.64 
14.85 
10.71 


17.90 


20.60 
17.82 
15.57 
15.07 


15.06 


18.15 
14.78 
13.98 
7.30 


1  Class  A  consists  of  children  who  each  held  during  work  histories  of  1  year  or  more  1  position  only. 
Class  B  consists  of  children  who  held  on  an  average  new  positions  at  a  rate  less  than  1  for  every  6  months 
and  more  than  1  for  every  12  months  of  their  work  histories.  Class  C  consists  of  children  who  held  on  an 
average  new  positions  at  a  rate  less  than  1  position  for  every  3  months  and  more  than  1  for  every  6  months 
of  their  work  histories.  Class  D  consists  of  children  who  held  on  an  average  new  positions  at  a  rate  more 
than  1  position  for  every  3  months  of  their  work  histories.  Class  E  consists  of  children  who  each  held  a 
single  position  which  had  not  terminated  at  the  end  of  a  work  history  record  of  less  than  1  year's  duration. 

2  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100  months  of  work  histories. 

Exactly  the  opposite  tendency,  however — that  is,  for  wages  to 
fall  with  increased  industrial  experience — was  found  among  the 
retarded  children.  The  average  monthly  earnings  of  retarded 
children  who  had  been  at  work  for  one  year  or  more  were  actually 
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70  cents  lower  than  those  of  retarded  children  who  had  been  at 
work  for  less  than  one  year,  yet  the  proportions  of  time  unemployed 
were  17.2  per  cent  and  16.7  per  cent,  respectively — less  difference 
than  for  any  other  group  of  children. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  children  whose  standing  in  school  was 
not  reported  and  who  had  been  at  work  less  than  one  year  had  the 
highest  average  monthly  earnings  of  any  group,  $20.93.  These 
children,  as  will  be  remembered, ^^  came  from  vocational,  prevoca- 
tional,  disciplinary,  and  other  special  schools  which  made  unusual* 
efforts  to  place  their  pupils. 

Decided  differences,  shown  in  Table  107,  were  found  between  the 
average  monthly  earnings  of  the  ''steady,"  "active,"  "restless," 
and  "unsteady"  workers  who  had  been  at  work  for  a  year  or  more, 
differences  corresponding  to  those  found  in  the  percentages  of  time 
unemployed  of  these  four  groups.  Thus  the  average  monthly  earn- 
ings of  the  "steady"  workers  who  were  unemployed,  according  to 
Table  94,  only  2.7  per  cent  of  their  time  were  nearly  twice  as  high, 
$19.54,  as  those,  $10.71,  of  the  "unsteady"  workers  who  were  unem- 
ployed 34.9  per  cent  of  their  time.  The  average  monthly  earnings 
of  the  "unsteady"  girls,  who  were  unemployed  more  than  two- 
fifths,  42.6  per  cent,  of  their  time  were  only  $7.30,  while  those  of  the 
"steady"  girls,  who  were  unemployed  only  4.7  per  cent  of  their 
time,  were  $18.15.  Less  difference  was  found  among  the  boys. 
Even  the  "unsteady"  boys  made  on  an  average  $15.07  a  month, 
almost  three-fourths  as  much  as  the  "steady"  boys,  who  made  an 
average  of  $20.60;  and,  as  has  already  been  noted,  the  "unsteady" 
boys  were  unemployed  25.1  per  cent  of  their  time,  as  compared 
with  only  1.1  per  cent  of  unemployment  for  the  "steady"  boys. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

The  hours  worked  weekly  by  the  children  interviewed,  as  appears 
in  Table  108,  were  48  or  less  in  over  four-fifths,  81.3  per  cent,  of 
their  positions.  These  hours  include  periods  of  attendance  at  con- 
tinuation school  which  are  supposed  to  be  deducted  from  the  48 
hours  permitted  by  law.  Many  of  the  positions  here  considered, 
however,  were  held  during  vacation  and  others  were  held  before  the 
continuation  school  was  started  or  before  the  child  had  been  assigned 
to  a  class.  In  nearly  two-fifths,  39.1  per  cent,  of  their  positions, 
these  children  worked  exactly  48  hours,  and  in  not  far  from  two- 
fifths,  37.8  per  cent,  between  36  and  48  hours.  But  in  15.3  per  cent 
of  their  positions  they  worked  over  48  hours — in  6.4  per  cent  over 
54  hours.  To  what  extent  these  positions  involved  violations  of  the 
law  limitmg  the  hours  of  labor  of  children  under  16  to  8  a  day  and 
48  a  week  in  most  occupations  "  will  be  considered  later.^ 

SI  See  p.  182.  a  Acts  of  1913,  ch.  831,  sec.  8.  b  See  pp.  322  to  331. 
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The  law  also  requires  that,  to  be  excused  from  school  attendance, 
a  child  must  be  employed  for  at  least  six  hours  a  day.^^  Yet  in  84 
positions,  or  4.3  per  cent  of  the  entire  number,  these  children  were 
employed  for  less  than  36  hours  a  week.  The  entire  subject  of 
violations  of  the  law  relating  to  hours  of  labor,  however,  is  con- 
sidered later,  as  also  that  of  the  hours  worked  in  the  various  occu- 
pations. 

Table  108. — Hours  lueeHy,  by  sex  of  child:  regular  positions  held  by  children  interviewed. 


Regular  positions. 

Hours  weekly  and  sex  of  child. 

All  positions. 

First  position. 

Last  position. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 

1,943 

100.0 

823 

100.0 

823 

100.0 

Hours  weekly: 

48  hours  or  under 

1,579 
12 
19 
53 
735 
760 
297 
172 
125 
67 

81.3 

0.6 

1.0 

2.7 

37.8 

39.1 

15.3 

8.9 

6.4 

3.4 

679 

4 

9 

24 

317 

325 

126 

75 

51 

18 

82.5 

0.5 

1.1 

2.9 

38.5 

39.5 

15.3 

9.1 

6.2 

2.2 

711 

1 

3 

16 

346 

345 

102 

67 

35 

10 

86.4 

Under  12 

0.1 

12  under  24 

0.4 

24  under  36 

1.9 

36  under  48 

42.0 

48  even. .  .                  

41.9 

Over  48  hours .           

12.4 

Under  54 

8.1 

4.3 

Not  reported 

1.2 

Boys 

1,093 

100.0 

477 

100.0 

477 

100.0 

Hours  weekly: 

48  hours  or  under 

858 

8 

15 

37 

409 

389 

199 

114 

85 

36 

78.5 
0.7 
1.4 
3.4 
37.4 
35.6 
18.2 
10.4 
7.8 
3.3 

379 
3 
8 
15 
183 
170 
86 
52 
34 
12 

79.5 
0.6 
1.7 
3.1 
38.4 
35.6 
18.0 
10.9 
7.1 
2.5 

402 

84.3 

Under  12 

12  under  24 

2 
13 
207 
180 
68 
45 
23 
7 

0.4 

24  under  36 

2.7 

36  under  48 

43.4 

37.7 

Over  48  hours .                 

14.-3 

Under  54 

9.4 

4.8 

Not  reported            

1.5 

Girls 

850 

100.0 

346 

100.0 

346 

100.0 

Hours  weekly: 

721 
4 
4 
16 
326 
371 
98 
58 
40 
31 

84.8 

0.5 

0.5 

1.9 

38.4 

43.6 

11.5 

6.8 

4.7 

3.6 

300 

1 

1 

9 

134 

155 

40 

23 

17 

6 

86.7 

0.3 

0.3 

2.6 

38.7 

44.8 

11.6 

6.6 

4.9 

1.7 

309 

1 

1 

3 

139 

165 

34 

22 

12 

3 

89.3 

Under  12..             

0.3 

12under24 

0.3 

24  under  36 

0.9 

36  under  48 

40.2 

48  even 

47.7 

9.8 

Under  54 

6.4 

3.5 

0.9 

In  a  larger  proportion  of  positions  held  by  boys  than  by  girls, 
18.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  11.5  per  cent,  the  hours  were  over 
48  a  week,  but  in  a  smaller  proportion,  35.6  per  cent  as  compared 
with  43.6  per  cent,  they  were  exactly  48.  That  the  hours  of  the 
girls  were  more  likely  to  be  standardized  than  those  of  the  boys  is 
again  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  only  2.9  per  cent  of  the  positions 

82  Acts  of  1913,  eh.  831,  sec.  8. 
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held  by  girls  as  compared  with  5.5  per  cent  of  those  held  by  boys 
were  the  hours  less  than  36  a  week. 

Table  109 — Hours  weekly,  by  nativity  of  father  and  nativity  and  sex  of  child;  regular 
positions  held  by  children  interviev.'ed. 


Regular  positions. 

Both  fathers 
and  children 

native. 

Fathers  foreign  born. 

Nativity  of 
fathers  not  re- 
ported; chil- 
dren native. 

Hours  weekly  and  sex. 

Children  na- 
tive. 

Children  for- 
eign born. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Niun- 
ber 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution.! 

459 

100.0 

998 

100.0 

426 

100.0 

60 

100.0 

Hours  weekly: 

48  hours  or  under 

383 
4 
5 

18 
167 
189 
62 
36 
26 
14 

83.4 

.9 

1.1 

3.9 

36.4 

41.2 

13.5 

7.8 

5.7 

3.1 

822 
6 
10 

27 
382 
397 
142 
84 
58 
34 

82.4 

.6 

1.0 

2.7 

38.2 

39.8 

14.2 

8.4 

5.8 

.3.4 

325 

2 

4 

5 

169 

145 

84 

46 

38 

76.3 
.5 
.9 

1.2 
39.7 
34.0 
19.7 

10.8 
8.9 

49 

81.7 

Under  12 

12  under  24 

24  under  36 

3 

17 
29 
9 
6 
3 
2 

5.0 

36  under  48 

28.3 

48  even 

48.3 

Over  48  hours 

15.0 

Over  4S  under  54 

10.0 

54  or  over 

5.0 

Not  reported 

17           4.0 

3.3 

Boys 

272 

100.0 

579 

100.0 

200       100.0 

42 

100.0 

Hours  weekly: 

48  hours  or  under    

231 

3 

13 

111 

103 

37 

21 

16 

4 

81.9 

.4 

1.1 

4.8 

40.8 

37.9 

13.6 

7.7 

5.9 

1.5 

458 

6 

10 

18 

219 

205 

101 

62 

39 

20 

79.1 

1.0 

1.7 

3.1 

37.8 

35.4 

17.4 

10.7 

6.7 

3.5 

133 
1 
2 
3 
64 
63 
65 
27 
28 
12 

66.5 

.5 

1.0 

1.5 

32.0 

31.5 

27.5 

13.5 

14.0 

6.0 

36 

Under  12 

12under24 

24uiider36 

3 
15 
18 

6 

4 
2 

36  under  48 

48  even 

Over  48  hours 

Over  48  under  54 

54  or  over 

Not  reported 

' 

Girls 

187 

100.0 

419 

100.0 

226 

100.0 

18 

100  0 

Hours  weekly: 

48  hours  or  under 

152 
3 
2 
5 
56 
86 
25 
15 
10 
10 

81.3 
1.6 
1.1 
2.7 
29.9 
46.0 
13.4 
8.0 
5.3 
5.3 

364 

86.9 

192 

1 

2 

2 

105 

82 

29 

19 

10 

5 

85.0 

.4 

.9 

.9 

46.5 

36.3 

12.8 

8.4 

4.4 

2.2 

13 

Under  12 

12  under  24 

24  under  36 

9 
163 
192 
41 
22 
19 
14 

2.1 
38.9 
45.8 
9.8 
5.3 
4.5 
3.3 

36  under  48 

2 
11 
3 

2 

1 
2 

48  even 

Over  48  hours 

Over  48  under  54 

54  or  over ...           ... 

Not  reported 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 


The  children  appear  to  have  been  more  likely  to  work  both  shorter 
and  longer  hours  than  contemplated  by  law  in  their  first  than  in  their 
last  positions.  In  their  first  positions  4.5  per  cent  but  in  their  last 
positions  only  2.4  per  cent  of  them  worked  less  than  36  hours.  More- 
over, in  their  first  positions  15.3  per  cent  but  in  their  last  positions 
only  12.4  per  cent  worked  over  48  hours.  These  differences  were  ac- 
companied by  correspondingly  larger  proportions  who  worked  ex- 
actly 48  hours,  and  especially  who  worked  from  36  to  48  hours  in  their 
last  positions. 
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Table  110. — Hours  weekly,  by  initial  weekly  wage  and 


Regular  positions  showing  specified  initial  w 

eekly  wage. 

Under  85.  . 

Hours  weekly  and  sex. 

Total. 

Under  83. 

83  under  84. 

84  under  85. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

bution.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution.2 

Both  sexes 

1,302 

100.0 

103 

100.0 

413 

100.0 

786 

100.0 

Hours  weekly: 

48  hours  or  under 

1,117 

3 

17 

32 

494 

571 

168 

107 

61 

17 

85.8 

0.2 

1.3 

2.5 

37.9 

43.9 

12.9 

8.2 

4.7 

1.3 

79 

3 
11 

9 
30 
26 
18 

8 
10 

6 

76.7 
2.9 
10.7 
8.7 
29.1 
25.2 
17.5 
7.8 
9.7 
5.8 

355 

86.0 

683 

86.9 

Under  12.              ... 

12  under  24 

3 

13 

151 

188 

.7 
3.1 
36.6 
45.5 

.3 

10 

313 

357 

99 

70 

29 

4 

.4 

1.3 

39.8 

45.4 

12.6 

8.9 

3.7 

0.5 

24  under  36 

36  under  48 

48  even...        

Over  48  hours 

61         12.3 

Under  54 

29 
22 

7 

7.0 
5.3 
1.7 

54  or  over 

Not  reported 

Boys 

660 

100.0 

39 

100.0 

135 

100.0 

486 

100.0 

Hours  -weekly: 

48  hours  or  under 

542 
1 

13 
22 
254 
252 
108 
65 
43 
10 

82.1 

.2 

2.0 

3.3 

38.5 

38.2 

16.4 

9.8 

6.5 

1.5 

27 

1 
8 
7 
6 
5 
7 

104 

77.0 

411 

84.6 

Under  12 

12  under  24 

2 
8 
53 
41 
28 
15 
13 
3 

1.5 

5.9 

39.3 

30.4 

20.7 

11.1 

9.6 

2.2 

3 

7 

195 

206 

73 

50 

23 

2 

.6 

1.4 

40.1 

42.4 

15.0 

10.3 

4.7 

.4 

24  under  36 

36  under  48 

48  even. . .        

Over  48  hours 

Under  54 

54  or  over 

7 
5 

Not  reported 

1 

Girls 

642 

100.0 

64 

100.0 

278       100. 0 

300 

lOC.O 

Hours  weekly: 

48  hours  or  under 

575 
2 
4 

10 

240 

319 

60 

42 

18 

7 

89.6 

.3 

.6 

1.6 

37.4 

49.7 

9.3 

6.5 

2.8 

1.1 

52 
2 
3 
2 
24 
21 
11 
8 
3 
1 

81.3 

3.1 

4.7 

.3.1 

37.5 

32.8 

17.2 

12.5 

4.7 

1.6 

251 

90.3 

272 

90.7 

Under  12. 

12  under  24 

1 
5 
98 
147 
23 
14 
9 

0.4 
1.8 
35.3 
52.9 
8.3 
5.0 
.^2 

24  under  36 

3 
118 
151 
26 
20 
6 
2 

1.0 
39.3 
50.3 

8.7 

6.7 

2.0 

.7 

36  under  48 

48  even. . .        

Over  48  hours 

Under  54 

54  or  over 

Not  reported 

4           i.4 

Both  boys  and  girls  showed  this  tendency  toward  larger  propor- 
tions of  last  positions  than  of  ikst  positions  where  the  hours  were 
either  exactly  48  or  between  36  and  48  a  week. 

Table  109  shows  that  the  hours  were  more  than  48  a  week  in  over 
one-fourth,  27.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  held  by  foreign-born 
boys,  as  compared  with  not  much  more  than  one-sixth,  17.4  per  cent, 
of  those  held  by  native  boys  whose  fathers  were  foreign  born  and  with 
scarcely  over  one-eighth,  13.6  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  the  sons  of 
native  fathers.  In  13.5  per  cent  of  all  the  positions  held  by  foreign- 
born  boys  the  hours  were  over  48  but  under  54,  and  in  14  per  cent  they 
■were  over  54  a  week.  The  long  hours  may  account  for  the  higher 
wages  received  by  the  foreign-born  boys  in  their  first  positions. 
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Regular  positions  showing  specified  initial  weekly  wage. 

$5  or  over. 

Other.i 

Not  reported. 

Total. 

85  under  $6. 

$6  or  over. 

Hours  weekly  and  sex. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

bution.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

distri- 

bution.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution.!! 

465 

100.0 

325 

100.0 

140 

100.0 

127 

100.0 

49 

100.0 

Both  sexes. 

.     362 

77.8 

259 

79.7 

103 

73.6 

80 

9 

2 

10 

35 

24 

28 

5 

23 

19 

63.0 

7.1 

1.6 

7.9 

27.6 

18.9 

22.0 

3.9 

18.1 

1.5.0 

20 

Hours  weekly: 

48  hours  or  under. 
Under  12. 

12  under  24. 

11 
196 
155 
95 
57 
38 
8 

2.4 
42.2 
33.3 
20.4 
12.3 
8.2 
1.7 

6 
148 
105 
60 
37 
23 
6 

1.8 
45.5 
32.3 
18.5 
11.4 
7.1 
1.8 

5 

48 
50 
35 
20 
15 
2 

3.6 
34.3 
3-5.7 
25.0 
14.3 
10.7 

1.4 

24  under  36. 

10 
10 
6 
3 
3 
23 

36  under  48. 

48  even. 
Over  48  hours. 

Under  54. 

54  or  over. 
Not  reported. 

355 

100.0 

249 

100.0 

106 

100.0 

57 

100.0 

21 

100.0 

Boys. 

265 

74.6 

189 

75.9 

76 

71.7 

42 
7 
2 
5 
15 
13 
8 
2 
6 
7 

73.7 
12.3 
3.5 

8.8 
26.3 
22.8 
14.0 

3.5 
10.5 
12.3 

9 

Hours  weekly: 

48  hours  or  under. 
Under  12. 

12  under  24. 

10 
133 
122 

82 
47 
35 

8 

2.8 
37.5 
34.4 
23.1 
13.2 
9.9 
2.3 

5 
104 

80 
54 
32 
22 
6 

2.0 

41.8 
32.1 
21.7 
12.9 

8.8 
2.4 

5 
29 
42 
28 
15 
13 

2 

4.7 
27.4 
39.6 
26.4 
14.2 
12.3 

1.9 

24  under  36. 

7 

36  under  48. 
48  even. 
Over  48  hours. 
Under  54 

1 
11 

54  or  over. 
Not  reported. 

110 

100.0 

76 

100.0 

34 

100.0 

70 

100.0 

28 

100.0 

Girls. 

97 

88.2 

70 

92.1 

27 

38 
2 

54.3 
2.9 

11 

Hours  weekly: 

48  hours  or  under. 
Under  12. 

12  under  24. 

1 
63 
33 
13 
10 

3 

.9 

57.3 

30.0 

11.8 

9.1 

2.7 

1 
44 
25 
6 
5 
1 

-     1.3 

57.9 

32.9 

7.9 

6.6 

1.3 

5 
20 
11 
20 

3 

17 
12 

7.i 

28.6 
15.7 
28.6 
4.3 
24.3 
17.1 

24  under  36. 

19 

8 
7 
5 
2 

3 
8 
5 
3 
2 
12 

36  under  48. 

48  even. 
Over  48  hours. 

Under  54. 

54  or  over. 
Not  reported. 

1  Including  positions  where  support  or  meals  were  given  as  part  or  whole  of  wage;  also  positions  where 
child  worked  for  nothing  or  employer  failed  to  pay;  and  where  he  worked  for  less  than  one  week  on  piece- 
work or  only  one  day  a  week. 

-  Rate  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

Of  the  positions  held  by  foreign-born  girls,  however,  only  about  one- 
eighth,  12.8  per  cent,  required  over  48  hours  of  work  a  week — even  less 
than  of  those  held  by  native  girls  whose  fathers  were  also  native,  13.4 
per  cent,  but  more  than  of  those  held  by  native  girls  whose  fathers 
were  foreign  born,  9.8  per  cent.  The  foreign-born  girls  also  showed  a 
greater  tendency  than  the  native  to  secui-e  positions  where  the  hours 
were  from  36  to  48,  while  the  native  girls  tended  to  secure  posi- 
tions where  the  hours  were  exactly  48.  Of  all  the  positions  held  by 
foreign-born  girls  46.5  per  cent,  as  compared  with  38.9  per  cent  of 
those  held  by  native  girls  of  foreign  parentage  and  with  only  29.9 
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per  cent  of  those  held  by  native  girls  of  native  parentage,  required 
as  much  as  36  but  less  than  48  hours  a  week.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
only  36.3  per  cent  of  the  positions  held  by  foreign-born  girls,  as  com- 
pared with  45.8  per  cent  of  those  held  by  native  girls  whose  fathers 
were  foreign-born  and  with  46  per  cent  of  those  held  by  native  girls 
whose  fathers  were  also  native,  were  the  hours  exactly  48  a  week. 

The  hours  worked  in  different  positions  naturally  affected  the 
wages  paid.  Thus  the  hours  were  over  48  a  week,  according  to  Table 
110,  in  only  about  one-eighth,  12.9  per  cent,  of  the  positions  in  which 
the  wages  were  less  than  $5  a  week,  but  in  about  one-fifth,  20.4  per 
cent,  of  those  in  which  the  wages  were  $5  or  more.  At  the  same  time 
the  hours  were  less  than  24  a  week  in  considerably  more  than  one- 
eighth,  13.6  per  cent,  of  the  positions  paying  less  than  $3,  but  in  none 
of  those  paying  more  than  $5  a  week.  In  positions  where  the  wages 
were  $6  or  more,  as  might  be  expected,  the  hours  were  rarely  less  than 
36,  but  in  one-fourth,  25  per  cent,  of  these  positions  they  were  over  48 
a  week.  The  tendency  among  the  girls  and  the  boys  was  practi- 
cally the  same.  In  more  than  half  the  positions  in  which  girls  re- 
ceived from  $3  to  $5  a  week  they  worked  exactly  48  hours;  but  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  over  one-sixth,  17.2  per  cent,  of  the 
positions  in  which  girls  earned  less  than  $3  a  week  they  worked  over 
48  hours.  In  this  case,  however,  the  numbers  involved  are  small. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  higher  rates  of  wages  were  paid  for  compara- 
tively long  hours  and  the  lower  rates  for  comparatively  short  hours 
of  labor. 

REASONS  FOR  LEAVING  POSITIONS. 

Table  111  shows  that,  of  the  positions  for  which  reason  for  leaving 
was  reported,  not  far  from  two-fifths,  38  per  cent,  of  those  left  by 
children  for  whom  continuation-school  records  were  used,  and  over 
two-fifths,  42.5  per  cent,  of  those  left  by  children  who  were  inter- 
viewed" were  terminated  because  the  children  were  ''laid  off."  This 
does  not  mean  necessarily  that  the  children  who  held  these  positions 
were  incompetent  or  troublesome,  for  children  were  often  discharged 
because  the  work  was  temporary,  because  business  was  dull,  because 
the  employer  failed  or  sold  out  his  business,  and  for  a  variety  of  other 
reasons.  On  the  other  hand,  37.5  per  cent  of  the  positions  terminated 
by  continuation-school  children  and  37.8  per  cent  of  those  terminated 
by  interviewed  children  were  for  some  reason  not  satisfactory  to  the 
children  themselves.  Not  all  these  positions  were  left  voluntarily, 
for  many  children  would  not  like  to  state  that  they  had  been  dis- 
charged and  would  complain  instead  of  wages,  or  hours,  or  the  kind 
of  work,  or  would  merely  say  that  they  disliked  the  work  or  the  place. 

The  information  as  to  reasons  for  leaving  positions  obtained  from 
the  interviewed  children  is  probably  more  accurate  than  that  obtained 
from  the  continuation-school  children.    This  greater  degree  of  accuracy 
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is  doubtless  reflected  in  the  higher  proportion  of  positions  from  which 
the  children  were  "  laid  off."  It  is  probably  also  reflected  in  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  groups  in  the  proportions  of  positions  left 
because  the  children  disliked  the  work  or  the  place  and  because  they 
secured  better,  or  merely  other,  places.  Of  the  positions  left  by 
continuation-school  children,  14.8  per  cent,  as  compared  with  only 
9.9  per  cent  of  those  left  by  interviewed  children,  were  terminated 
because  of  dislike  of  the  work  or  the  place.  On  the  other  hand,  only 
7.3  per  cent  of  those  left  by  continuation-school  children,  as  compared 
with  13.1  per  cent  of  those  left  by  interviewed  children,  were  reported 
as  terminated  because  better  positions  had  been  secured.  The 
continuation-school  record  on  this  point  was  made  when  the  child 
applied  for  a  certificate,  and,  as  he  always  had  another  position  at 
that  time,  he  evidently  often  gave  his  reason  for  hunting  the  new 
place,  instead  of  the  fact  that  he  had  it,  as  his  reason  for  leaving  his 
former  position.  The  interviewed  child,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
questioned  carefully  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  secured  the  new 
position  before  actually  leaving  the  old  one  and,  if  he  had  done  so, 
this  fact,  instead  of  his  reasons  for  dissatisfaction,  was  given  as  the 
cause  of  leaving. 

Table  111. — Reason  for  leaving  position,  by  sex;  companson  of  positions  held  by  children 
interviewed  and  by  children  in  Boston  continuation  school. 


Reason  for  leaving 
position. 


Regular  positions  held  by  children 
in  Boston  continuation  school. 


Both  sexes. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


Boys. 


Num 
ber. 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


Girls. 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


Regular  posi+ions  held  by  children 
interviewed  (Boston). 


Both  sexes. 


Nimi- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


Boys. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


Girls. 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


All  positions . 
Positions  left 


7,381 


4,134 


1,943 


1,093 


3,324 


Reason  for  leaving: 

Laid  off 

Position   not   satisfac- 
tory  

Disliked    work   or 

place 

Low  wages 

Work  too  hard  or 

hours  long 

Secured  better  po- 
sition  

Continuation  school 

Returned  to  school 

Other  reasons 

Not  employed  i 


1,264 

1,245 

491 
283 

230 

241 
49 
194 
455 
117 


Positions  not  left  or  reason 
not  reported .  •» 


4,057 


1,742  1 100.0 


38.0 

37.5 

14.8 
8.5 

6.9 

7.3 
1.5 

5.8 
13.7 
3.5 


476  j  27.3 
807  I  46.3 


315 

132 


18.1 
7.6 


174  :  10.0 


186 
31 
127 
264 
37 


10.7 
1.8 
7.3 

15.2 
2.1 


2,392 


1,582 


100.0   1,136  100.0 


788 

438 

176 
151 
r 
56 

55 
18 
67 
191 


27.7 

11.1 
9.5 

3.5 

3.5 
1.1 
4.2 
12.1 
5.1 


1,665 


627 


100.0 


483 


112 
93 

75 

149 
25 
20 

179 


807 


42. 5       231 


37.8 

9.9 

8.2 

6.6 

13.1 

2.2 
1.8 
15.8 


262 


36.8 
41.8 


10.2 
7.3 


51  '     8.1 


101 
16 
13 

105 


16.1 
2.6 
2.1 

16.7 


466 


850 


509 


252 
167 


100.0 


49.5 

32.8 

9.4 
9.2 

4.7 

9.4 
1.8 
1.4 
14.5 


1  Employer  did  not  keep  promise  of  employment  or  child  decided  not  to  take  position. 
49470^—22 15 
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In  one  respect,  the  group  of  children  interviewed  is  not  typical  of 
all  children  who  left  school  to  go  to  work,  for  it  contains  an  abnormally 
small  proportion  of  children  who  left  positions  in  order  to  return  to 
school.  This  was  natural  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  children  were 
all  at  work  on  the  date  of  the  interview;  but  it  may  be  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  children  who  went  to  work  soon  after  becoming  14, 
as  so  large  a  proportion  of  these  children  did,  were  less  likely  to  return 
to  school  than  were  children  who  did  not  go  to  work  until  later. 
Both  groups  of  children  worked  during  school  term  before  they  were 
16;  that  is,  neither  group  included  children  who  were  merely  vacation 
workers,  but  it  may  be  that  the  continuation-school  group  included 
some  children  who  went  to  work  with  the  distinct  intention  of  return- 
ing to  school  within  a  short  time. 

Girls  were  much  more  likely  than  boys  to  be  ''laid  off."  If  the 
cases  in  which  the  reason  for  leaving  was  not  reported  are  disregarded, 
as  is  done  in  Table  111,  about  half,  49.5  per  cent,  of  the  positions  left 
by  girls  who  were  interviewed  and  practically  the  same  proportion, 
49.8  per  cent,  of  those  left  by  girls  for  whom  continuation-school 
records  were  used  were  terminated  for  this  reason.  Only  a  little 
over  one-third,  36.8  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  boys  who  were  inter- 
viewed, and  a  decidedly  smaller  proportion,  only  27.3  per  cent,  of 
those  held  by  boys  for  whom  continuation-school  records  were  used 
were  terminated  for  this  reason.  The  differences  between  the  per- 
centages for  the  two  groups  of  boys  may  indicate  that  the  boys 
more  often  than  the  girls  admitted  that  they  had  been  laid  off  only 
when  closely  questioned.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  positions 
held  by  girls  than  of  those  held  by  boys,  however,  were  for  temporary 
work,  particularly  in  mercantile  establishments.  Table  112  shows 
that  although  from  only  one-fifth,  20.4  per  cent,  of  the  positions  left 
by  boys  the  children  were  laid  off  because  the  work  was  temporary, 
because  business  was  dull,  or  for  reasons  not  assigned,  this  group  of 
causes  accounted  for  the  termination  of  nearly  two-fifths,  38.7  per 
cent,  of  the  positions  left  by  girls.  At  the  same  time  it  accounted  for 
about  seven-tenths,  69.4  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  from  which 
children  were  "laid  off." 

Twenty-five  children,  16  boys  and  9  girls,  stated  to  bureau  agents 
that  they  had  lost  positions  because  they  had  been  obliged  to  attend 
continuation  school. 
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Table  112. — Reason  Jor  leaving  ■position,  by  nativity  of  father  and  nativity  and  sex  of 
child;  regular  positions  held  by  children  interviewed. 


Regular  positions. 

All  children. 

Both  fathers 

and  children 

native. 

Fathers  foreign-born. 

Na- 
tivity 

of 
father 
not 
re- 
port- 
ed; 
chil- 
dren 
na- 
tive.' 

Reason  for  leaving  position  and  sex. 

Children 
native. 

Children 
foreign-born. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Both  sexes 

1,943 

1,170 

483 

335 

64 
84 

429 

112 
13 
93 
75 

136 
25 
20 

179 
34 

773 

1,093 

459 

998 

426 

60 

Positions  left  2 

100.0 

41.3 

28.6 

5.5 
7.2 

36.7 
9.6 
1.1 
7.9 
6.4 

11.6 
2.1 
1.7 

15.3 
2.9 

272 
114 

83 

U 

20 
98 
32 

4 
13 
24 
25 

5 

3 
45 

7 
187 

100.0 

41.9 

30.5 

4.0 

7.4 

36.0 

11.8 

1.5 

4.8 

8.8 

9.2 

1.8 

1.1 

16.5 

2.6 

598- 

258 

184 

33 
41 

226 
55 
8 
56 
35 
72 
12 
11 
74 
17 

400 

100.0 

43.1 

30.8 

5.5 
6.9 

37.8 
9.2 
1.3 
9.4 
5.9 

12.0 
2.0 
1.8 

12.4 
2.8 

268 

98 

61 

18 

19 

93 

23 

1 

24 

14 

31 

7 

6 

54 

10 

158 

100.0 

36.6 

22.8 

6.7 
7.1 

34.7 

8.6 

.4 

9.0 

5.2 

11.6 
2.6 
2.2 

20.1 
3.7 

32 

Reason  for  leaving: 
Laid  off . 

13 

Work    temporary,    business 
dull,  or  reason  not  given . . 

Business  sold  out  or  employer 
failed 

7 
2 

For  other  reasons 

4 

Position  not  satisfactory  

12 

Disliked  work  or  place 

No  advancement 

2 

Work  too  hard,  hours  long 

Secured  better  position 

Continuation  school 

2 
8 
1 

Returned  to  school 

Other  reasons 

6 

Not  reported 

Positions  not  left 

28 

Boys 

272    

579 

200 

42 

Positions  left  2 

646 

231 

132 

41 
58 

262 
64 
10 
46 
51 
91 
16 
13 

105 
19 

447 

100.0 

35.8 

20.4 

6.3 
9.0 

40.6 
9.9 
1.5 
7.1 
7.9 

14.1 
2.5 
2.0 

16.3 
2.9 

155 
46 
24 

7 
15 
69 
19 

3 

9 
17 
21 

3 

100.0 

29.7 

15.5 

4.5 

9.7 

44.5 

12.3 

1.9 

5.8 

11.0 

13.5 

1.9 

342 

136 

86 

22 
28 
136 
34 

6 
26 
21 
49 

9 

8 
44 

9 
237 

100.0 

39.8 

25.1 

6.4 
8.2 

39.8 
9.9 
1.8 
7.6 
6.1 

14.3 
2.6 
2.3 

12.9 
2.6 

129 

42 

20 

10 

12 

48 

9 

1 

11 

11 

16 

3 

5 

26 

5 

71 

100.0 

32.6 

15.5 

7.8 
9.3 

37.2 

7.0 

.8 

8.5 

8.5 

12.4 
2.3 
3.9 

20.2 
3.9 

20 

Reason  for  leaving: 
Laid  oS 

7 

Work    temporary,    business 
dull,  or  reason  not  given... 

Business  sold  out  or  employer 
failed 

2 
2 

3 

9 

Disliked  work  or  place 

No  advancement .   . 

2 

Low  wages 

Work  too  hard,  hours  long — 

Secured  better  position 

Continuation  school 

2 
5 
1 

Returned  to  school 

Other  reasons .      . 

32 

5 

117 

20.6 
3.2 

3 

Not  reported 

Positions  not  left 

22 

Girls 

850 

187    

419 

226 

18 

Positions  left  2 

524 

252 

203 

23 

26 

167 

48 

3 

47 

24 

45 

9 

7 

74 

15 

326 

100.0 

48.1 

38.7 

4.4 
5.0 

31.9 
9.2 
.6 
9.0 
4.6 
8.6 
1.7 
1.3 

14.1 
2.9 

117 

68 

59 

4 
5 
29 
13 

1 
4 
7 
4 
2 
3 

13 
2 

70 

100.0 

58.1 

50.4 

3.4 

4.3 

24.8 

U.l 

.9 

3.4 

6.0 

3.4 

1.7 

2.6 

U.l 

1.7 

256 

122 

98 

U 
13 
90 
21 

2 
30 
14 
23 

3 

3 
30 

8 
163 

100.0 

47.7 

38.3 

4.3 
5.1 

35.2 

8.2 

.8 

11.7 
5.5 
9.0 
1.2 
1.2 

11.7 
3.1 

139 

56 

41 

8 

7 

45 

14 

100.0 

40.3 

29.5 

5.8 

5.0 

32.4 

10.1 

12 

Reason  for  leaving: 
Laid  off 

6 

Work    temporary,    business 
dull,  or  reason  not  given... 

Business  sold  out  or  employer 
failed                    

5 

For  other  reasons 

1 

Position  not  satisfactory 

3 

Disliked  work  or  place 

13 
3 
15 

4 
1 

28 
5 

87 

9.4 

2.2 
10.8 

2.9 

.7 

20.1 

3.6 

Work  too  hard,  hours  long — 
Secured  better  position 

3 

Returned  to  school 

Other  reasons 

3 

Not  reported 

Positions  not  left 

6 

1  Rate  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

2  In  this  table  "  Not  reported  "  is  included  under  "  Positions  left,"  whereas  in  Table  HI,  which  includes 
also  the  continuation-school  cliildren,  the  cases  in  which  the  reason  for  leaving  was  not  reported  were  com- 
bined with  those  in  which  the  position  had  not  been  left. 
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Complaint  of  too  hard  work  or  too  long  hours,  according  to  the 
same  table,  accounted  for  the  termination  of  6.4  per  cent  of  all  the 
positions  held  by  interviewed  children,  7.9  per  cent  of  those  held  by 
boys,  and  only  4.6  per  cent  of  those  held  by  girls.  In  other  words, 
in  about  one-sixth  of  all  the  cases  in  which  positions  were  not  satis- 
factory the  reason  given  was  that  the  physical  demands  were  exces- 
sive. Although  the  large  proportion  of  girls  who  were  "laid  off" 
means  smaller  proportions  who  left  positions  for  all  other  reasons, 
it  is  natural  that  excessive  physical  demands  should  be  mentioned 
more  frequently  by  boys  than  by  girls,  for  boys  are  more  frequently 
employed  for  comparatively  heavy  work.  It  was  given  in  a  larger 
proportion  of  cases,  8.8  per  cent,  by  native  children  of  native  fathers 
than  by  either  native  children  of  foreign-born  fathers,  5.9  per  cent, 
or  foreign-born  children,  5.2  per  cent. 

Both  groups  of  native  children  showed  larger  proportions  of  posi- 
tions from  which  the  children  were  laid  off  because  the  work  was 
temporary,  because  business  was  dull,  or  for  some  unassigned  reason 
than  did  the  foreign-born  children.  The  percentages  for  both  sexes 
were  30.5,  30.8,  and  22.8,  respectively,  and  they  were  considerably 
larger  for  girls  than  for  boys.  Over  half,  50.4  per  cent,  of  the  posi- 
tions left  by  native  girls  whose  fathers  also  were  native  were  termin- 
ated for  one  of  these  reasons,  as  compared  with  38.3  per  cent  of  those 
left  by  native  girls  whose  fathers  were  foreign-born  and  with  29.5  per 
cent  of  those  left  by  foreign-born  girls.  These  differences  were 
doubtless  due  entirely  to  the  differences  to  be  discussed  later  in  the 
occupations  entered  by  the  three  nativity  groups. 

Native  boys  whose  fathers  also  were  native  appear  to  have  left 
because  their  positions  were  not  satisfactory  more  frequently  than 
did  native  boys  whose  fathers  were  foreign  born,  and  the  latter  ter- 
minated their  positions  more  frequently  for  this  reason  than  did 
foreign-born  boys.  Of  all  positions  left  by  the  first  group  44.5  per 
cent,  of  those  left  by  the  second  39.8  per  cent,  and  of  those  left  by 
the  third  37.2  per  cent  were  ended  because  they  were  considered 
unsatisfactory.  Because  of  the  large  proportion  of  girls  of  native 
parentage  who  were  laid  off,  other  reasons  were  given  less  frequently 
by  girls  of  this  group.  Dissatisfaction  with  their  positions  was  given 
as  a  reason  for  leaving  by  less  than  one-fourth,  24.8  per  cent,  of  them, 
as  compared  with  over  one-third,  35.2  per  cent,  of  the  native  girls 
whose  fathers  were  foreign-born  and  with  nearly  one- third,  32.4  per 
cent,  of  the  foreign-born  girls. 

The  frequency  with  which  native  girls  of  native  parentage  were 
laid  off  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  so  few  cases,  only  3.4  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  9  per  cent  for  native  girls  of  foreign  parentage 
and  10.8  per  cent  for  foreign-born  girls,  were  they  able  to  leave  one 
position  because  they  had  secured  another  which  they  believed  to  be 
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Table  113. — Reason  for  leaving  position,  by  retardation  and  sex  of  child;  regular  posi- 
tions held  by  children  interviewed. 


Regular  positions  held  by  children  who,  on  leaving  school 
completed  for  their  ages— 

had 

A  higher 

grade  than 

normal. 

A 

normal 
grade. 

A  lower  grade  than  normal. 

Reason  for  leaving  position  and 
sex. 

Total. 

One  or 
two  grades 
lower  than 

normal. 

Three  or 
more  grades 
lower  than 

normal. 

Not 
re- 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 

tri- 
bu- 

tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
diS- 
tri- 
bu- 
lion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tri- 
bu- 
tion.i 

port- 
ed. 

Both  sexes 

307 

923 

687 

602 

85, 

26 

177 

79 

62 

6 
11 

60 
17 
3 
7 
14 
19 
4 
7 
19 
8 
130 

100.0 

44.6 

35.0 

3.4 
6.2 

33.9 
9.6 
1.7 
4.0 
7.9 

10.7 
2.3 
4.0 

10.7 
4.5 

533 

232 

171 

27 
34 

177 
49 
4 
33 
28 
63 
15 
7 
85 
17 

390 

100.0 

43.5 

32.1 

5.1 
6.4 

33.2 
9.2 
.8 
6.2 
5.3 

11.8 
2.S 
1.3 

15.9 
3.2 

444 

167 

99 

29 
39 

186 
46 

6 
51 
33 
50 

6 

6 
70 

9 
243 

100.0 
37.6 
22.3 

6.5 

8.8 
41.9 
10.4 

1.4 
11.5 

7.4 
11.3 

1.4 

1.4 
15.8 

2.0 

392 

154 

89 

26 
39 
160 
41 

6 
46 
26 
41 

5 

4 
60 

9 
210 

100.0 

39.3 

22.7 

6.6 

9.9 

40.8 

10.5 

1.5 

n.7 

6.6 
10.5 

1.3 

1.0 
15.3 

2.3 

52 
13 
10 
3 

100.0 
25.0 
19.2 
5.8 

16 

Reason  for  leaving: 
Laid  off    ...          

5 

Work  temporary, business 
dull,  or  reason  not  given. 

Business  sold  out  or  em- 
ployer failed    

3 
2 

For  other  reasons 

Position  not  satisfactory 

Disliked  work  or  place 

No  advancement 

20 
5 

50.0 
9.6 

6 

Low  wages 

5 
7 
9 
1 
2 
10 

9.6 
13.5 
17.3 
L9 
3.8 
19.2 

2 

Work  too  hard,  hours  long. 

Secured  better  position. . . 

Continuation  school 

4 

Returned  to  school 

Other  reasons 

5 

Not  rejjorted 

Positions  not  left 

33 

10 

Boys 

181 

510 

385 

344 

41 

17 

Positions  left 

101 

37 

27 

4 
6 

41 
9 
3 
4 
9 

16 
4 
5 

11 
3 

80 

100.0 

36.6 

26.7 

4.0 
5.9 

40.6 
8.9 
3.0 
4.0 
8.9 

15.8 
4.0 
5.0 

10.9 
3.0 

281 
97 

57 

15 
25 
114 
34 
2 

18 

18 

42 

9 

4 

49 

8 

229 

100.0 

34.5 

20.3 

5.3 
S.9 

40.6 

12.1 

.7 

6.4 

6.4 

14.9 
3.2 
1.4 

17.4 
2.8 

254 
95 

48 

20 
27 
103 
21 

5 
23 
24 
30 

3 

4 
41 

8 
131 

100.0 

37.4 

18.9 

7.9 
10.6 
40.6 
8.3 
2.0 
9.1 
9.4 
11.8 
1.2 
1.6 
16.1 
3.1 

226 
90 
44 

19 

27 

89 

18 

5 

22 

19 

25 

3 

2 

34 

118 

100.0 

39.8 

19.5 

8.4 

11.9 

39.4 

8.0 

2.2 

9.7 

8.4 

11.1 

1.3 

.9 

15.0 

3.5 

28 
5 
4 

1 

100.0 

10 

Reason  for  leaving: 
Laid  off 

2 

Work  temporary,  business 
dull,  or  reason  not  given . 

Busmess  sold  out  or  em- 
ployer failed 

2 

For  other  reasons 

Position  not  satisfactory 

Disliked  work  or  place 

14 
3 

4 

No  advancement 

Low  wages 

i 

t 

1 

Work  too  hard,  hours  long. 

Secured  better  position. . . 
Continuation  school 

3 

Returned  to  school 

2 
7 

Other  reasons... 

4 

Not  reported 

Positions  not  left 

13 

7 

■            Girls 

126 

413 

302  1 

258 

44 

9 

Positions  left 

76 

42 

35 

2 
5 
19 

8 

100.0 

55.3 

46.1 

2.6 
6.6 

25.0 
10.5 

252 

135 

114 

12 

9 

63 

15 

2 

15 

10 

21 

6 

3 

36 

9 

161 

100.0 

53.6 

45.2 

4.8 
3.6 

25.0 
6.0 
.8 
6.0 
4.0 
8.3 
2.4 
1.2 

14.3 
3.0 

190    100.0 

160 
64 
45 

7 
12 
71 
23 

1 
24 

7 
16 

2 

2 
26 

1 
92 

100.0 

38.6 

27.1 

4.2 
7.2 

42.8 

13.9 
.6 

14.5 
4.2 
9.6 
1.2 
1.2 

15.7 
.6 

24 
8 
6 
2 

100.0 

6 

Reason  for  leaving: 
Laid  off 

72 
51 

9 
12 
83 
25 

1 
28 

9 
20 

3 

2 
29 

1 
112 

37.9 

26.8 

4.7 
6.3 

43.7 

13.2 
.  5 

14.7 
4.7 

10.5 
L6 
1.1 

15.3 
.5 

3 

^               Work  temporary, business 
■  .                duU,  or  reason  not  given. 
B              Business  sold  out  or  em- 
s'               plovrfailH 

3 

^^                       TTny  nfhoj- |-Qc|cr,|^c 

f^'      Position  not  satisfactory 

DisUked  work  or  place 

No  advancement  . . 

12 
2 

2 

Low  wages ...             

3 
5 
3 

3.9 
6.6 
3.9 

4 
2 
4 
1 

1 

Work  too  hard,  hours  long. 
Secured  better  position . . . 
Continuation  school 

1 

Returned  to  school 

2 

8 
5 
50 

2.6 

10.5 
6.6 

Other  reasons 

3 

1 

Not  reported . . . 

Positions  not  left 

20 

3 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 
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more  satisfactory.  In  this  boys  appear  to  have  been  much  more 
successful  than  girls,  native  boys  whose  fathers  also  were  native  some- 
what less  so  than  native  boys  whose  fathers  were  foreign-born,  but 
both  more  so  than  foreign-born  boys.  For  in  13.5  per  cent  of  the 
cases  in  which  native  boys  of  native  parentage  left  positions  they 
had  previously  secured  employment  elsewhere,  whereas  for  native 
boys  of  foreign  parentage  this  percentage  was  14.3  and  for  foreign- 
born  boys  12.4. 

Children  from  higher.grades  than  normal,  doubtless  because  of  the 
particular  type  of  occupations  entered  by  the  girls  of  this  group  as 
will  be  seen  later,^^  were  somewhat  more  likely  than  children  from 
normal  grades  and  decidedly  more  likely  than  retarded  children, 
according  to  Table  113,  to  be  laid  off. 

Children  from  higher  grades  were  laid  off  in  44.6  per  cent,  those 
from  normal  grades  in  43.5  per  cent,  and  those  from  grades  lower 
than  normal  in  only  37.6  per  cent  of  all  cases  in  which  they  left 
positions.  That  this  was  due  primarily  at  least  to  the  occupations 
entered  by  girls  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  retarded  boys  were  laid 
off  in  a  larger  proportion  of  cases, 3  7.4  per  cent,  than  advanced  boys, 
36.6  per  cent,  or  than  normal  boys,  34.5  per  cent.  Retarded  girls,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  laid  off  from  only  37.9  per  cent  of  their  posi- 
tions— about  the  same  proportion  as  boys  of  this  group — as  com- 
pared with  53.6  per  cent  of  the  positions  held  by  normal  girls  and 
55.3  per  cent  of  those  held  by  advanced  girls. 

The  advanced  and  normal  children,  as  already  pointed  out,®* 
received  higher  initial  wages  and  more  wage  advances  than  did  the 
retarded  children.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find  that 
retarded  children  were  more  likely  than  the  other  two  groups  to 
leave  positions  because  of  low  wages.  Not  far  from  one-eighth, 
11.5  per  cent,  of  the  positions  left  by  retarded  children,  as  compared 
with  only  4  per  cent  of  those  left  by  children  who  had  completed 
higher  grades  than  normal  and  6.2  per  cent  of  those  from  normal 
grades,  were  terminated  for  this  reason.  The  differences  between 
advanced,  normal,  and  retarded  girls,  as  regards  termination  of 
position  on  account  of  low  wages,  though  showing  the  same  tendency, 
were  more  marked  than  the  differences  between  the  same  groups  of 
boys. 

"  See  Table  122,  pp.  248-249  and  Table  135,  pp.  282-283. 
»<  See  Table  98,  p.  199  and  Table  102,  p.  203. 
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Table  114. — Reason  for  leaving  position,  by  steadiness  at  work  and  sex  of  child;  regular 
positions  held  by  children  interviewed. 


Regular  positions  held  by  children  of  specified  steadiness 

it  work.'- 

Reason  for  leaving  regular  positions 
and  sex. 

Class  A 
(.steady) 

Class  B 
(active). 

Class  C 
(restless). 

Class  D 
;     (unsteady). 

Class  E 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

(inde- 
termi- 
nate). 

Positions  held  by  both  sexes . . . 

190 

438 

896 

328 

91 

Positions  left 

10 
3 
1 

1 

1 
1 

242 

90 

62 

14 

14 

100 

30 

4 
13 
13 
40 

5 

7 
39 

1 
196 

100.0 

37.2 

25.6 

5.8 
5.8 

4L3 

12.4 
L7 
5.4 
5.4 

16.5 
2.1 
2.9 

16.1 

644 
266 
183 

31 

52 

245 

64 

3 

53 

49 

76 

11 

11 

96 

15 

252 

100.0 
41.3 

28.4 

4.8 
8.1 

38.0 

9.9 

.5 

8.2 

7.6 

11.8 
1.7 
L7 

14.9 
2.3 

274 

124 

89 

18 

17 

83 

18 

6 

26 

13 

20 

9 

2 

38 

18 

54 

100.0   

453! 

Reason  for  leaving: 
Laid  off 

Work   temporary,    business 
dull,  or  reason  not  given 

Business  sold  out  or  employer 
failed 

32.5 

6.6 
6.2 
30.3 
6.6 
2.2 
9.5 
4.7 
7.3 

For  other  reasons 

Position  not  satisfactory 

Disliked  work  or  place 

No  advancement 

Low  wages 

1 

Work  too  hard,  hours  long. . . 

Secured  better  positiou 

Continuation  school 

Returned  to  school 

7 

Other  reasons 

6 

13.9    

6.6    

1           91 

Not  reported 

Positions  not  left 

180 

Positions  held  by  boys . . . 

108 

262 

502 

164 

57 

Positions  left 

3 

1 

143 

46 

29 

6 
11 

65 

18 

3 

5 

11 

28 

5 

3 

23 

1 

119 

100.0 

32.2 

20.3 

4.2 
7.7 

45.5 

12.6 
2.1 
3.5 
7.7 

19.6 
3.5 
2.1 

16.1 
.7 

361 
136 
76 

22 

38 
145 
37 

1 
26 
32 
49 

6 
10 
57 

7 
141 

100.0 

37.7 

21.1 

6.1 

10.5 

40.2 

10.2 

.3 

7.2 

8.9 

13.6 

1.7 

2.8 

15.8 

1.9 



139 

48 
27 

12 
9 

52 
9 
6 

15 
8 

14 
5 

100  0 

Reason  for  leaving: 
Laid  off 

34.5 

19.4 

8.6 
6.5 

37.4 
6.5 
4.3 

10.8 
5.8 

10.1 
3.6 

dull,  or  reason  not  given 

Business  sold  out  or  employer 
failed 

1 

Position  not  satisfactory 

DisUked  work  or  place 

No  advancement 

Low  wages 

Work  too  hard,  hours  long . . . 

Secured  better  position 

Continuation  school 

Returned  to  school 

Other  reasons 

2 

23 
11 

25 

16  5 

Not  reported 

7  9 

Positions  not  left 

105 

57 

Positions  held  by  girls 

82 

176 

394 

1        164 

34 

Positions  left 

7 
2 

1 

99 

44 

33 

8 

3 

35 

12 

1 

8 

2 

12 

100.0 

44.4 

33.3 

8.1 
3.0 
35.4 
12.1 
LO 
8.1 
2.0 
12.1 

283 
130 
107 

9 

14 

100 

27 

2 
27 
17 
27 

5 

1 
39 

8 
111 

100.0 

45.9 

37.8 

3.2 

4.9 

35.3 

9.5 

.7 
9.5 
6.0 
9.5 
1.8 

.4 
13.8 
2.8 

135 

76 

62 

6 

8 

31 

9 

100.0 

56.3 

45.9 

4.4 

5.9 

23.0 

6.7 

Reason  for  leaving: 
Laid  off 

Work   temporary,    business 
dull,  or  reason  not  given... . 

Business  sold  out  or  employer 
failed '... 

For  other  reasons 

1 

1 

Position  not  satisfactory 

Disliked  work  or  place 

No  advancement 

Low  wages 

1 

11 
5 
6 
4 

2 
15 

7 
29 

8.1 
3.7 
4.4 
3.0 
1.5 
11.1 
5.2 

Work  too  hard,  hours  long. . . 

Secured  better  position 

Continuation  school.  .  . 

Returned  to  school 

4 
16 

4.0 
16.2 

Other  reasons 

4 

Not  reported 

Positions  not  left 

75 

77 

34 

1  Class  A  consists  of  children  who  each  held  during  work  histories  of  1  year  or  more  1  position  only;  class 
B  consists  of  children  who  held  on  an  average  new  positions  at  a  rate  less  than  1  for  every  6  months  and 
more  than  1  for  every  12  months  of  their  work  histories;  class  C  consists  of  children  who  held  on  an  average 
new  positions  at  a  rate  less  than  1  position  for  every  3  months  and  more  than  1  for  every  6  months  of  their 
work  histories;  class  D  consists  of  children  who  held  on  an  average  new  positions  at  a  rate  more  than  1 
position  for  every  3  months  of  their  work  histories;  class  E  consists  of  children  who  each  held  a  single  posi- 
tion which  had  not  terminated  at  the  end  of  a  work  history  record  of  less  than  1  year's  duration. 
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The  children  of  the  four  different  groups,  the  "steady,"  ''active," 
"restless,"  and  "unsteady"  workers,  showed  decided  differences  in 
their  reasons  for  leaving.  Table  114  shows  that  all  but  10  of  the  190 
positions  held  by  "steady"  children  were  still  held  at  the  date  of  the 
interview.  For  this  group  of  children,  therefore,  the  number  of  posi- 
tions left  is  entirely  too  small  to  justify  any  conclusion.  But  the 
"unsteady"  workers  showed  a  greater  tendency  to  be  laid  off  than 
the  "restless"  workers,  and  the  latter  than  the  "active"  workers. 
From  45.3  per  cent  of  the  positions  left  by  "unsteady"  workers  they 
were  laid  off;  while  the  corresponding  percentage  for  "restless" 
workers  was  41.3,  and  for  "active"  workers  only  37.2. 

On  the  other  hand,  41.3  per  cent  of  the  positions  left  by  "active" 
workers,  as  compared  with  38  per  cent  of  those  left  by  "restless" 
workers,  and  with  only  30.3  per  cent  of  those  left  by  "unsteady" 
workers,  were  terminated  because  for  some  reason  the  work  was  not 
satisfactory.  Although  "low  wages"  was  most  frequently  given  as 
a  cause  of  dissatisfaction  by  the  "unsteady"  workers  and  least  fre- 
quently by  the  "  active"  workers,  this  tendency  was  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  greater  tendency  of  the  "active"  workers  to  give 
other  reasons,  particularly  the  securing  of  a  better  position,  why 
their  positions  were  not  satisfactory.  About  one-sixth,  16.5  per 
cent,  of  the  positions  left  by  "active"  workers,  as  compared  with 
about  one-ninth,  11.8  per  cent,  of  those  left  by  "restless"  and  with 
only  7.3  per  cent  of  those  left  by  "unsteady"  workers,  were  termi- 
nated because  the  children  had  secured  new  places,  which  they  be- 
lieved, at  least,  to  be  better.  This  greater  tendency  of  children  who 
changed  their  positions  less  frequently  to  secure  new  places  before 
leaving  the  old  may  in  part  account  for  their  smaller  percentages 
already  noted  of  time  unemployed. 

The  tendency  as  regards  reasons  for  leaving  positions  was  slightly 
different  among  the  three  groups  of  boys.  As  has  been  seen,  boys 
were  much  less  frequently  laid  off  from  their  positions  than  were  girls. 
But  a  larger  proportion,  37.7  per  cent,  of  positions  terminated  by 
"restless"  boys  than  by  any  other  group  were  ended  in  this  way. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  "unsteady"  girls  showed  decidedly  the  largest 
proportion,  56.3  per  cent,  of  positions  thus  ended.  Nearly  two-fifths, 
19.6  per  cent,  of  the  positions  terminated  by  "active"  boys,  as  com- 
pared with  13.6  per  cent  of  those  terminated  by  "restless"  and  with 
10.1  per  cent  by  "unsteady"  boys  were  left  because  the  boys  had 
secured  better  positions. 

The  reasons  for  leaving  positions,  however,  are  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  character  of  the  occupations  that  before  any  very 
satisfactory  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  them  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  what  occupations  were  entered  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
different  groups. 


OCCUPATIONS. 

A  thorough  study  of  children's  occupations  was  not  possible  in 
connection  with  tliis  inquiry,  partly  because  of  the  wide  variety  of 
positions  and  the  small  number  of  children  doing  any  one  specific 
task.  This  condition  is  characteristic  of  any  large  city  with  diversi- 
fied industries  in  which  no  one  type  of  child-employing  industry  is 
largely  represented,  but  practically  all  types  are  present.  Another 
reason  why  no  such  study  was  attempted  was  because  an  investiga- 
tion of  that  kind  would  necessarily  involve  careful  descriptions  of 
the  work  performed, ^^  and  both  physical  and  mental  examinations 
of  a  large  number  of  children  to  determine  its  effects,  as  well  as  a 
study  of  a  variety  of  environmental  conditions.  It  probably  should 
also  include  the  following  up  for  a  number  of  years  of  the  group  of 
children  studied  in  order  to  secure  information  as  to  their  physical 
and  industrial  histories.  Such  a  thorough  study  of  children's  occu- 
pations is  much  needed. 

For  the  purpose  of  tabulation,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  broad, 
general  classification  of  the  occupations  engaged  in  by  the  children 
included  in  this  stud}^.  No  complete  industrial  classification  was 
attempted,  but  so  far  as  possible  the  occupations  involving  similar 
labor  conditions  were  grouped  together.  The  cliildren  classed  as 
factory  operatives,  for  example,  were  all  engaged  in  typical  manufac- 
turing occupations.  Those  employed  in  factories  but  not  engaged  in 
actual  production — for  example,  messengers  and  labelers — were  classed 
under  the  general  heading,  ''Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling, 
and  delivery  of  goods,"  along  with  children  from  other  types  of  estab- 
hshments  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work. 

Under  ''factory  and  mechanical  occupations,"  however,  "factory 
operatives"  were  carefully  distinguished  from  "apprentices  and  help- 
ers" in  skilled  trades;  and  under  "factory  operatives"  certain  kinds 
of  factories  which  employed  unusually  large  numbers  of  children  were 
distinguished  from  the  others.  The  group  "clerical  occupations, 
wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods"  was  divided  into  five  classes, 
"office  work,"  "cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores," 
"selling,"  "packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping  room  work," 
and  "messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work."  The  last  two  designa- 
tions necessarily  include  positions  in  a  wide  variety  of  industries, 

85  A  few  tentative  studies  of  work  processes  were  made  in  order  to  estimate  the  difficulties  involved, 
but  not  enough  was  done  in  this  line  to  justify  any  conclusions,  and  these  studies  were  not  followed  up 
by  physical  examinations  of  the  children. 
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whichj  though  involving  considerable  variations  in  external  circum- 
stances, possess  essential  likenesses  in  their  more  fundamental  char- 
acteristics.^® 

Of  all  the  positions  held  by  children  who  took  out  certificates  in  the 
four  cities  of  this  survey,  according  to  Table  115  about  one-third, 
33  per  cent,  were  for  factory  and  mechanical  occupations,  and  not 
far  from  two- thirds,  63.5  per  cent,  for  clerical  occupations,  wrapping, 
selling,  and  delivery  of  goods.  Only  3  per  cent  of  these  positions 
were  for  personal  and  domestic  occupations.  An  even  smaller 
proportion,  2.6  per  cent,  were  for  work,  included  under  factory 
and  mechanical  occupations,  as  apprentices  and  helpers  in  skilled 
trades. 

Table  115. — Occupation,  by  sex  of  child;  comparison  of  positions  held  by  children  in- 
terviewed with  those  held  by  children  in  Boston  continuation  school  and  ivith  those  held 
by  children  issued  certificatts  in  four  cities. 


Occupation. 


Per  cent  distribution:  o  All  positions  held  by- 


Children  issued  certificates. 


All  cities. 


Both 
sexes. 


Boys, 


Girls. 


Boston. 


Both 
sexes. 


Boys 


Girls. 


Children  in  the 
Boston  continua- 
tion school. 


Both 
sexes. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Children  inter- 
viewed 
(Boston). 


Both 
sexes. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


All  occupations . 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Personal  and  domestic  oc- 
cupations   

Personal  service  (other 
than  servants  in  the 

home) 

House  and  home  work. . 
Factory    and    mechanical 

occupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing    factory 
and  other  needle 

trades 

Textile  mill 

Candy  factory 

other  factory 

Apprentice  and  helper— 

sldlled  trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrap- 
ping, selhng,  and  delivery 

of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash    and    messenger 
work  —  department 

store 

Packing,  wrapping,  la- 
beling, and  shipping 

room  work 

Selling 

Messenger    work,    er- 
rand, and  delivery. . . 

AU  other  occupations 

Not  reported 


3.0 


2.0 
1.0 


33.0 
30.4 


5.8 

3.0 

.8 

n.8 

2.6 


63.5 
7.3 


12.4 


0.8 
4.1 


32.8 
.5 
.1 


2.2 


2.1 

.2 

20.7 
16.6 
5.3 


.6 
1.6 


8.8 
4.0 


76.2 
9.4 


8.6 


2.4 
4.1 


51.7 
.8 
.2 


1.9 
2.1 

48.9 
48.3 
13.5 


12.7 
4.9 
1.4 

15.8 


47.0 
4.6 


17.3 


12.4 
4.3 


8.3 
.1 
.1 


3.0 


1.9 
1.1 

33.6 
31.0 
10.4 


6.8 
3.5 


9.4 
2.6 


62.8 
7.4 


14.0 


4.8 
4.0 


32.7 
.5 
.1 


2.2 


2.0 
.2 

20.5 
16.5 
6.3 


.7 
1.9 

.3 
7.2 

4.1 


76.4 
9.6 


9.6 


2.0 
3.8 


51.4 
.7 
.1 


4.1 


1.8 
2.2 

49.9 
49.3 
15.7 


14.5 
.5.5 
1.3 

12.2 

.7 


45.8 
4.7 


19.5 


8.3 
4.1 


9.2 
.1 
.1 


2.7 


1.6 
1.1 

31.1 
29.0 
10.1 


7.2 

3.2 

.7 

7.8 

2.1 


65.8 
6.0 


14.3 


4.4 
2.9 


38.3 
.4 


2.1 


1.9 
.2 

16.9 
13.6 
5.5 


.6 
1.7 

.2 
5.6 

3.3 


80.4 

7.8 


7.1 


1.5 
2.5 


61.4 
.6 


3.6 


1.3 

2.3 

49.2 
48.6 
15.9 


15.7 
5.1 
1.2 

10.6 

.5 


47.2 
3.7 


23.4 


8.0 
3.3 


4.6 


2.4 
2.2 

30.3 
29.0 
10.2 


9.5 
2.7 
1.0 
5.5 

1.3 


642 
5.2 


11.0 


5.4 
3.9 


38.8 
.9 
.1 


3.5 


3.2 

.3 

15.1 
12.  S 
6.3 


.7 
2.0 


3.8 
2.3 


79.8 
6.7 


5.0 


3.1 
3.9 

61.  C 
1.6 
.1 


100.0 


6.0 


1.3 

4.7 

49.8 
49.8 
15.3 


20.8 
3.6 
2.2 
7.8 


44.2 
3.3 


18.6 


8.2 
3.9 


10.2 


a  For  the  figures  on  which  these  percentages  are  based  see  Appendix  Table  I,  p.  359.  The  per  cent  is 
not  shown  where  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

86  The  specific  occupations  included  under  each  designation  in  the  tables  are  shown  in  the  Appendix, 
pp.  362  to  363. 
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Because  of  differences  in  industrial  opportunities  the  occupations 
of  the  children  who  took  out  certificates  in  Boston  alone  differed 
somewhat  from  those  of  the  children  who  took  out  certificates  in  the 
four  cities  combined.  A  slightly  larger  proportion  of  the  positions 
in  Boston  than  of  those  in  the  four  cities  combined  was  found  in  the 
group  of  factory  and  mechanical  occupations  and  a  slightly  smaller 
proportion  in  that  of  clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and 
delivery  of  goods.  Of  the  Boston  positions  10.4  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  only  8.9  per  cent  of  the  positions  in  the  four  cities,  were 
for  work  as  operatives  in  shoe  factories.  Boston  led  also  in  the  pro- 
portions of  positions  in  clothing  factories  and  in  textile  mills.  The 
only  other  differences  worthy  of  note  between  the  occupational  dis- 
tribution of  positions  held  by  children  in  Boston  and  in  the  four  cities 
combined  are  the  larger  proportion  in  Boston,  14  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  12.4  per  cent,  of  positions  for  cash  and  messenger  work  in 
department  stores,  and  the  smaller  proportion  in  Boston,  4.8  per 
cent  as  compared  with  6.8  per  cent,  of  positions  for  packing,  wrapping, 
labeling,  and  shipping  room  work.  None  of  these  differences,  how- 
ever, is  sufficiently  significant  to  invalidate  the  Boston  figures  alone 
as  representative,  in  general,  of  the  occupational  distribution  of 
children's  positions  in  the  larger  industrial  unit. 

In  the  figures  based  on  the  continuation-school  records  a  new 
fea-ture  enters,  for  the  children  in  this  group  had  all  left  school  for 
work,  whereas  a  considerable  number  of  those  in  the  certificate 
record  group  worked  only  during  vacations.  The  differences  in 
occupational  distribution  of  vacation  and  regular  positions,  however, 
will  be  considered  later.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  state  only  that  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  positions  held  by  the  continuation-school 
children,  31.1  per  cent,  were  for  work  in  factory  and  mechanical 
occupations,  and  a  larger  proportion,  65.8  per  cent,  for  work  in 
clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods,  and 
that  a  similar  difference  was  found  in  the  positions  held  by  the  chil- 
dren interviewed. 

The  information  in  regard  to  occupations  for  the  certificate  and 
continuation  school  groups  of  children  was  obtained  from  the  promises 
of  employment  signed  by  employers  and  brought  to  the  certificate 
office  by  the  children.  Only  certificated  positions,  therefore,  were 
included.  The  occupation  designations  given  on  the  promises  of 
employment  were  often  vague  and  sometimes  inaccurate.  In  one 
establishment,  at  least,  most  of  the  promises  of  employment  were 
made  out  for  one  occupation,  though  children  were  employed  in  a 
number  of  different  processes.  To  a  considerable  extent,  however, 
the  broad  groups  into  which  the  occupations  are  classified  prevent 
these  inaccuracies  from  causing  errors  in  the  conclusions. 
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For  the  children  interviewed  the  information  was  secured  by  ques- 
tioning the  child  as  to  the  occupations  in  which  he  had  been  actually 
engaged,  and  uncertificated  as  well  as  certificated  positions  were 
included.  Nevertheless  the  differences  between  the  proportions  of 
positions  held  in  the  different  occupations  by  the  children  for  whom 
continuation-school  records  were  used  and  by  those  who  were  inter- 
viewed are  slight.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  latter  positions  than 
of  the  former,  4.6  per  cent  as  compared  with  2.7  per  cent,  were  for 
personal  and  domestic  occupations — a  difference  which  is  probably 
accounted  for  by  the  inclusion  for  the  interviewed  children  of  uncer- 
tificated positions.  The  same  fact  may  account  for  the  somewhat 
larger  proportion,  9.5  per  cent  as  compared  with  7.2  per  cent,  of 
positions  in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades  among  those 
held  by  the  children  who  were  interviewed.  On  the  other  hand  the 
smaller  proportion,  1.3  per  cent  as  compared  with  2.1  per  cent,  of 
positions  as  apprentices  and  helpers  in  skilled  trades  is  probably  due 
to  more  accurate  description  by  the  children  of  the  actual  work  per- 
formed. It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  information  as  to  occupations 
obtained  from  the  children  is  considerably  more  accurate  than  that 
obtained  from  the  promises  of  employment. 

As  to  the  representative  character  of  the  schedule  data  concerning 
occupations  the  differences  between  the  two  groups  are  so  slight  that 
it  seems  safe  to  assume  that,  with  one  exception,  the  children  inter- 
viewed are  typical  in  their  occupations  of  all  the  working  children 
of  Boston.  This  one  exception  is  in  positions  for  cash  and  messenger 
work  in  department  stores.  At  the  time  of  this  study  continuation- 
school  classes  were  conducted  in  a  number  of  large  department  stores 
in  Boston,  but  no  children  from  these  classes  were  interviewed.  As 
a  result  the  schedule  group  includes  none  of  the  children  who  were 
employed  in  any  of  these  large  stores  at  the  time  the  schedule  study 
was  made.  To  a  limited  extent,  moreover,  this  omission  probably 
diminished  the  proportion  of  interviewed  children  employed  by  de- 
partment stores  in  their  first  positions,  for  some  of  the  children  may 
have  held  only  one  position  and  others  may  have  merely  gone  from 
one  of  the  big  department  stores  to  another. 

In  regard  to  the  children  employed  in  the  different  occupations  facts 
were  secured  which  were  designed  to  answer  certain  definite  questions. 
To  what  extent,  for  example,  do  the  occupations  of  boys  differ  from 
those  of  girls,  or  the  occupations  of  foreign-born  children  from  those 
of  native  children  or  those  of  native  children  of  foreign  parentage 
from  those  of  native  children  of  native  parentage  ?  Do  the  ages  of 
children  at  taking  out  their  first  certificates,  their  school  standing, 
or  the  methods  by  which  they  secured  their  positions  affect  the 
occupations  they  enter  ?  How  do  the  occupations  of  vacation  workers 
differ  from  those  of  children  who  have  left  school  ?     How  frequently 
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are  occupations  changed  without  change  of  position?  How  long 
do  children  work,  and  what  are  their  hours  and  wages  and  increases 
in  wages  in  the  different  occupations  ?  What  reasons  do  they  give 
for  leaving  positions  involving  the  various  kinds  of  work  ?  In  con- 
sidering the  answers  to  all  these  questions  it  must,  of  course,  be 
kept  constantly  in  mind,  not  only  that  the  occupations  which  these 
children  could  enter  were  limited  by  law,  but  that  in  many,  if  not 
most,  cases  they  had  no  real  choice  but  simply  took  the  first  position 
which  they  could  secure  without  thought  of  ''picking  and  choosing.'' 

SEX. 

The  boys  showed  a  greater  tendency  than  did  the  girls  to  go  into 
the  group  of  occupations  included  under  the  general  designation 
''clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods."  Of 
all  the  certificates  taken  out  for  this  group  of  occupations  in  the  four 
cities,  according  to  Table  116,^^  67.8  per  cent  were  for  boys,  although 
boys  held  only  56.5  per  cent  of  the  certificates  taken  out  for  all 
positions.  The  preponderance  of  boys  in  this  group  was  due  entirely 
to  their  employment  in  office  work  and  in  messenger,  errand,  and  deliv- 
ery work.  Nearly  three-fourths,  72.7  per  cent,  of  the  certificates 
held  by  children  for  office  work,  and  almost  nine-tenths,  89  per  cent, 
of  those  held  for  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work  were  taken  out 
by  boys.  The  proportion  of  selling  positions  held  by  boys  was 
nearly  as  high,  55.3  per  cent,  as  the  proportion  of  all  positions,  56.5 
per  cent.  Boys  took  out  only  about  two-fifths,  39.3  per  cent,  of  the 
certificates  for  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores  and 
only  one-fifth,  20  per  cent,  of  those  for  "packing,  wrapping,  labeling, 
and  shipping-room  work." 

The  girls,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  greater  tendency  than  did  the 
boys,  not  only  to  go  into  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department 
stores  and  into  ''packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room 
work,"  but  also  to  become  factory  operatives.  Nearly  seven-tenths, 
69.1  per  cent,  of  the  certificates  held  for  work  in  factories  were  taken 
out  by  girls.  They  held  about  two-thirds,  66.2  per  cent,  of  the  shoe 
factory  positions,  over  seven-tenths,  70.7  per  cent,  of  those  in  textile 
mills,  and  nearly  three-fourths,  73.9  per  cent,  of  those  in  candy 
factories.  The  greatest  preponderance  of  girls  was  found,  however, 
in  positions  as  operatives  in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades, 
where  they  held  nearly  19  out  of  every  20,  94.3  per  cent,  of  all  the 
positions.  In  the  entire  group  of  factory  and  mechanical  occupations, 
however,  the  preponderance  of  girls  was  less  than  in  any  of  these 
subdivisions.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  they  held  a  smaller 
proportion,  only  58.1  per  cent,  of  the  positions  in  "other factories." 
But  to  a  considerable  extent  it  was  due  to  the  decided  preponderance 

88  The  figures  on  wbich  the  percentages  given  in  this  table  are  based  will  be  found  in  Appendix  Table 
I,  p.  359.  -        "'     -      • 
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of  boys  in  positions  as  apprentices  and  helpers  in  skilled  trades 
Only  about  one-tenth,  10.6  per  cent,  of  the  certificates  held  for  work 
of  this  kind  were  taken  out  by  girls. 

Table  116. — Sex,  by  occupation;  comparison  of  positions  held  by  children  intervieived 
with  those  held  by  children  in  Boston  continuation  school  and  with  those  held  by 
children  issued  certificates  in  four  cities. 


Per  cent_ 

of  positions  held  by- 

Occupation. 

Children  issued  certificates. 

Children  in 
Boston  con- 
tinuation 
school. 

Childre 

viewec 

tor 

1  inter- 

All  cities. 

Boston. 

1)- 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

All  occupations ....        

56. 5 

43.5 

55.6 

44.4 

56.0 

44.0 

56.3 

43.7 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations. . . 
Personal  service  (other  than  sor- 

42.6 

.59.3 
8.8 
35.4 
30.9 
33.8 

.5.7 
29.3 
26.1 
41.9 

89.4 

67.8 
72.7 

39.3 

20.0 
55. 3 

89.0 

57. 4 

40.7 
91.3 
64.6 
69.1 
66.2 

94.3 
70.7 
73.9 
58.1 

10.6 

32.2 
27.3 

60.7 

80.0 

44.7 

11.0 

40.5 

58.1 
9.9 
34.0 
29.5 
33.4 

5.7 
30.4 
24.0 
42.5 

88.4 

67.6 
71.8 

38.2 

23.5 
53.5 

87.5 

59.5 

41.9 
90.1 
66.0 
70.5 
66.6 

94.3 
69.6 
76.0 
57.5 

11.6 

32.4 
28.2 

61.8 

76.5 
46.5 

12.5 

42.6 

65.3 
8.6 
30.5 
26.3 
30.5 

4.3 
30.1 

57.4 

34.7 
91.4 
69.5 
73.7 
69.5 

95.7 
69.9 

42.7 

57.3 

Faetory  and  mechanical  occupations. 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

28.  i 
24.9 
34.7 

4.3 
41.5 

71.9 
75.1 
65.3 

Clothing  factory  and  other 

95.7 

Textile  mill 

58.5 

Other  factory 

Apprentice  and   helper— skUled 

40.3 

88.9 

68.4 
73.0 

27.7 

19.5 
49.3 

89.9 

59.7 

11.1 

31.6 
27.0 

72,1 

80.5 
50.7 

10.1 

38.3 

61.7 

Clerical      occupations,      wrapping, 

selling,  and  dehvery  of  goods 

Office  work 

69.9 
72.3 

25.8 

32.7 
56.6 

88.5 

30.1 
27.7 

Cash  and  messenger  work— de- 

74.2 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and 
shipping-room  work. .     . . '  

67.3 

SeUing 

43.4 

Messenger    work,    errand    and 
delivery 

11.5 

I  For  the  figures  on  which  these  percentages  are  based  see  Appendix  Table  I,  p.  359. 
not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 


The  per  cent  is 


In  personal  and  domestic  occupations,  also,  more  positions  were 
held  by  girls  than  by  boys.  Girls  held  nearly  three-fifths,  57.4- per 
cent,  of  all  the  certificates  issued  for  these  occupations  and  over 
nine- tenths,  9.1.3  per  cent,  of  those  issued  for  house  and  home  work 
alone.  In  personal  service  other  than  servants  in  the  home,  they  fell 
behind  the  boys,  for  only  about  two-fifths,  40.7  per  cent,  of  these 
positions  were  held  by  girls. 

In  the  continuation  school  and  schedule  groups  of  children,  as 
compared  with  the  certificate  group,  even  larger  proportions  of  the 
positions  in  clerical  and  similar  occupations — 68.4  per  cent  for  the 
continuation  school  group  and  69.9  per  cent  for  the  schedule  group — 
were  held  by  boys.  At  the  same  time  larger  proportions  of  the  posi- 
tions in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations,  69.5  per  cent  and  71.9 
per  cent  for  the  two  groups,  respectively,  were  held  by  girls.  Three- 
fourths,  75. 1  per  cent,  of  the  factory  operative  positions  held  by  the 
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children  interviewed  were  filled  by  girls,  but  none  of  the  girls  in  this 
group  appear  to  have  been  employed  as  apprentices  or  helpers  in 
skilled  trades.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  more  accurate 
classification  of  occupations  made  possible  by  the  opportunity  to 
question  the  child.  In  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores, 
as  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations,  both  the  continuation 
school  and  schedule  groups  of  children  showed  higher  proportions  of 
girls,  72.1  per  cent  and  74.2  per  cent,  respectively,  than  did  the 
certificate  group,  probably  because  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  large 
stores  were  in  Boston,  comparatively  few  of  them  being  in  Cambridge, 
Somerville,  or  Chelsea. 

For  some  reason  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  positions  for  packing, 
wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room  work  appear  to  have  been 
held  by  girls  in  the  group  of  children  interviewed  than  in  the  entire 
continuation  school  group,  67.3  per  cent  as  compared  -with  80.5  per 
cent,  or  than  in  the  certificate  group,  80  per  cent.  In  all  other  occupa- 
tions the  group  of  children  interviewed  seems  to  resemble  closely,  in 
the  distribution  of  the  two  sexes,  the  continuation  school  group,  that 
is,  practically  the  total  number  of  regular  workers  who  took  out 
certificates  in  Boston. 

In  spite  of  the  preponderance  of  girls  over  boys  in  personal  and 
domestic  occupations,  in  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department 
stores,  and  in  "  packing,  wrapping, labeling,  and  shipping-room  work" 
nearly  half,  48.3  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  held  by  girls  who  took 
out  certificates  in  the  four  cities,  according  to  Table  115,  were  for 
work  as  operatives  in  factories.  Only  17.3  per  cent  of  them  were  for 
cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores,  12.4  per  cent  for 
"packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room  work,"  and  3.9  per 
cent  for  personal  and  domestic  occupations.  The  majority — 51.7 
per  cent — of  the  positions  held  by  boys,  on  the  other  hand,  were  for 
messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work.  It  is  evident  that  the  girls 
tended  to  concentrate  in  factory  work  and  the  boys  in  what  have 
been  called  the  ''fetching  and  carrying"  jobs. 

NATIVITY  AND  FATHER'S  NATIONALITY. 

The  children  born  in  the  United  States  showed  a  greater  tendency 
than  the  foreign-born  children  to  enter  clerical  and  similar  occupa- 
tions, and  the  foreign-born  children  showed  a  greater  tendency  to 
enter  factory  and  mechanical  occupations.  Table  117*"  shows 
that  over  seven-tenths,  71.1  per  cent,  of  all  the  native  children 
taking  out  certificates  in  the  four  cities,  as  compared  with  less  than 
six-tenths,  59  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-born  children,  were  first  em- 
ployed in  clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of 
goods.     On  the  other  hand,  little  more  than  one-fourth,  26  per  cent, 

»'  The  figures  on  which  the  percentages  given  in  this  table  are  based  wiH  be  found  in  Appendix  Table  II, 
p.  360. 
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of  the  native  children  as  compared  with  considerably  over  one- 
third,  36.1  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-born  children  held  first  positions 
in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations. 

Each  occupation  division  within  the  clerical  and  similar  occupa- 
tions group,  except  ''selling,"  and  "packing,  wrapping,  labeling, 
and  shipping  room  work,"  showed  a  decidedly  larger  proportion  of 
the  native  than  of  the  foreign-born  children.  Nearly  two-fifths,  39.6 
per  cent,  of  the  native  children,  as  compared  with  less  than  one-third, 

31.3  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-born  children,  were  first  employed  in  mes- 
senger work,  errands,  and  the  delivery  of  goods.  Office  work  furnished 
first  positions  to  7.6  per  cent  of  the  native  and  only  4.8  per  cent  of 
the  foreign-born  children.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  difference  was 
found  in  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores,  in  which 

14.4  per  cent  of  the  native  children  and  only  7.9  per  cent  of  the 
foreign-born  children  were  first  employed.  On  the  other  hand, 
only  3.7  per  cent  of  the  native  children,  as  compared  with  7.5  per 
cent  of  the  foreign-born  children,  were  first  employed  in  "selling," 
which  generally  meant  work  in  small  shops  kept  by  foreign-born 
merchants  or  on  peddlers'  wagons.  These  children  were  often 
employed  by  their  parents  or  relatives.  In  spite  of  the  comparative 
prevalence  of  this  type  of  work  among  foreign-born  children,  their 
general  tendency  was  to  enter  the  more  mechanical  occupations. 
This  general  tendency  doubtless  accounts  for  the  fact  that  7.6  per 
cent  of  the  foreign-born  children,  as  compared  with  only  5.8  per 
cent  of  the  native  children,  were  employed  in  packing,  wrapping, 
labeling,  and  shipping  room  work. 

In  the  factory  and  mechanical  occupations  group  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  all  foreign  born  than  of  all  native  children  appears  to  be 
due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  10.5  per  cent  of  the  foreign  born,  as 
compared  with  only  3.7  per  cent  of  the  native  children,  were  em- 
ployed in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades.  More  than 
one-fifth — 21.8  per  cent — of  the  foreign-born  girls,  as  compared 
with  less  than  one-tenth;: — 9.2  per  cent — of  the  native  girls  became 
operatives  in  factories  of  this  kind.  It  is  interesting  to  note  also 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  foreign  born  than  of  native  children,  3 
per  cent  as  compared  with  2  per  cent,  were  first  employed  as  appren- 
tices and  helpers  in  skilled  trades;  but  this  difference  was  entirely 
among  the  boys,  for  practically  no  foreign-born  girls — and  only  a 
few  native  girls — were  thus  classified. 

Decided  differences  in  occupational  distribution  were  found 
between  the  children  born  in  different  foreign  countries.  Those 
born  in  England  and  Wales,  for  example,  appear  to  have  found 
much  the  same  occupations  as  the  native  children.  The  most 
interesting  difference  is  that  in  the  former  group  a  considerably 
larger  proportion,  5.4  per  cent — all  boys — were  employed  in  their 
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first  positions  as  apprentices  and  helpers  in  skilled  trades.  Of  the 
children  born  in  British  North  America  a  smaller  proportion  than 
of  the  native  children,  66.7  per  cent  as  compared  with  71.1  per  cent, 
were  employed  in  clerical  and  similar  occupations  and  a  larger  pro- 
portion, 5.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  2.5  per  cent,  in  personal  and 
domestic  occupations. 

Of  the  other  two  principal  nativity  groups  the  Russian  children 
were  more  like  the  native  in  the  occupations  first  entered  than  were 
the  Italian.  For  instance,  only  about  one-third,  33.5  per  cent,  of  the 
Russian  children,  as  compared  with  not  far  from  one-half,  46.1  per 
cent,  of  the  Italian  children,  entered  factory  and  mechanical  occupa- 
tions. Nearly  two-thirds,  65  per  cent,  of  the  Russian  children,  as 
compared  with  not  much  more  than  two-fifths,  43.3  per  cent,  of  the 
Italian  children,  entered  clerical  and  similar  occupations.  A  de- 
cidedly larger  proportion  of  the  children  in  each  of  these  groups, 
especially  the  Italian,  than  of  the  native  children  were  first  employed 
in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades.  Of  the  Russian  chil- 
dren nearly  one-tenth,  9.2  per  cent,  and  of  the  Italian  over  one-sixth, 
17.6  per  cent,  as  compared  with  only  3.7  per  cent  of  the  native  children, 
entered  this  group  of  occupations.  In  "selling,"  too,  both  these 
groups  showed  decidedly  larger  proportions,  8.6  per  cent  and  11.1 
per  cent,  respectively,  than  the  native,  only  3.7  per  cent.  A  partic- 
ularly large  proportion  of  the  Italian  boys,  13.2  per  cent,  sold  goods 
in  their  first  positions.  Nearly  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  Russian 
as  of  the  native  children,  6.6  per  cent  as  compared  with  7.6  per  cent, 
but  a  very  small  proportion,  only  1.5  per  cent,  of  the  Italian  children 
began  in  office  work.  Comparatively  few  of  the  Italian  children 
began  their  industrial  lives  in  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work, 
only  23.5  per  cent  as  compared  with  31.2  per  cent  of  the  Russian  and 
39.6  per  cent  of  the  native  children.  Finally,  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  Russian  children  than  of  the 
native,  11.7  per  cent  as  compared  with  5.8  per  cent,  were  first  em- 
ployed in  packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room  work, 
a  group  of  occupations  first  entered  by  only  4.6  per  cent  of  the  Italian 
children. 

Many  of  the  native  children,  however,  were  of  foreign  parentage, 
and  Table  118,  for  the  cliildren  interviewed,  shows  that,  although 
in  their  occupational  distribution  these  children  tended  to  be  more 
like  the  native  children  of  native  fathers  than  like  the  foreign-born 
children,  they  distinctly  modified  the  tendencies  shown  by  the 
children  of  native  parentage.  For  instance,  23.5  per  cent  of  all  the 
positions  held  by  native  children  whose  fathers  were  also  native, 
29.6  per  cent  of  those  held  by  native  children  whoSfe  fathers  were 
foreign  born,  and  39.9  per  cent  of  those  held  by  foreign-born  children 
were  for  factory  and  mechanical  occupations. 
49470°— 22 16 
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Table  117. — Occupation  first  entered,  by  country  of  birth  and  sex;  first  positions  held  by 
children  issued  certificates  in  four  cities. 


Per  cent  distribution  :i 

First  positions  held  by  children  issued 
certificates. 

Total. 

Country  of  birth. 

Occupation  first  entered  and  sex. 

United 
States. 

Foreign  countries. 

Total. 

Russia. 

Italy. 

Eng- 
land 
and 
Wales. 

British 
North 
Amer- 
ica. 

Other. 

Both  sexes 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations. . . 

Personal    service    (otlier    than 

servants  in  the  home) 

2.8 

1.9 
.9 

27.8 

25.7 

7.4 

5.0 

2.4 

.5 

10.4 

2.1 

68.9 
7.1 

13.2 

6.1 
4.4 

38.1 
.4 
.1 

2.5 

1.5 

.9 

26.0 

24.0 

7.5 

3.7 

2.0 

.5 

10.3 

2.0 

71.1 
7.6 

14.4 

5.8 
3.7 

39.6 
.4 
.1 

4.3 

3.4 

.9 

.36!  1 

33.1 

7.1 

10.5 

3.9 

.7 

10.9 

3.0 

59.0 

4.8 

7.9 

7.6 
7.5 

31.3 
.6 

1.4 

.6 

.9 

33.5 

29.8 

6.6 

9.2 
4.0 

""io.o" 

3.7 

65.0 
6.6 

6.9 

11.7 

8.6 

31.2 

9.0 

8.7 

.3 

46.1 

43.3 

8.7 

17.6 

4.0 

.9 

12.1 

2.8 

43.3 
1.5 

2.5 

4.6 
11.1 

23.5 
1.5 

.9 

9 

'"'27.'9' 

22.5 

7.2 

3.6 
3.6 

""8.'i' 

5.4 

71.1 
6.3 

18.0 

6.3 

2.7 

37.8 

5.2 

1.0 

4.2 

28.1 

28.1 
8.3 

3.1 

3.1 

1.0 

12.5 

66.7 
7.3 

13.5 

2.1 
2.1 

41.7 

3.0 
2  4 

House  and  home  work 

6 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations . 
Factory  operative 

32.1 
30.3 

Shoe  factory 

4  2 

Clothing  factory  and  other 
needle  trades 

8  5 

Textile  miU 

4  2 

Candy  factory 

1.8 

Other  factory. . . . 

11  5 

Apprentice  and  helper,  skilled 
trades 

1  8 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  sell- 
ing, and  delivery  of  goods 

64  2 

Office  work 

4.8 

Cash  and  messenger  work,  de- 
partment store 

10  3 

Packing,     wrapping,     labeling, 

and  shipping  room  work 

Selling...  ...: 

8.5 
4.2 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  de- 
livery   

36.4 

All  other  occupations 

.6 

Not  reported 

Boys 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations. . . 
Personal    service    (other    than 
servants  in  the  home) . .  . 

2.0 

1.9 

.1 

16.1 

12.9 

3.8 

.3 
1.4 

.3 
7.0 

3.2 

81.3 

8.4 

7.9 

1.8 
3.9 

59.3 
.6 
.1 

1.4 

1.3 
.1 

15.1 
12.3 
3.7 

.2 
1.3 

.3 
6.7 

2.8 

82.9 
9.0 

8.5 

1.7 
3.5 

60.3 
.  5 
.1 



5.0 
5.0 

.6 
.6 

12.1 
12.1 

1.4 
1.4 

1.9 
1.9 

4.6 
4  6 

House  and  home  work 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations . 
Factory  operative 

21.2 
15.8 
4.3 

.7 
2.0 

.2 
8.6 

5.4 

72.9 
5.6 

4.8 

2.2 
6.3 

54.0 
.9 

19.4 
12.4 
2.9 

.6 

31.0 

25.9 

8.6 

1.7 
4.6 

16.2 
8.1 
1.4 

9.6 
9.6 
1.9 

16.1 
12.6 

Shoe  factory 

2  3 

Clothing  factory  and  other 
needle  trades 

Textile  mil) 

1.4 

2.3 

Candy  factory 

1.1 

Other  factory 

8.8 

7.1 

80.0 
7.6 

4.1 

4.1 
4.7 

59.4 

10.9 

5.2 

54.6 
1.1 

.6 

1.7 
13.2 

37.9 
2.3 

5.4 

8.1 

82.4 
6.8 

14.9 

1.4 
4.1 

55.4 

7.7 

88.5 
9.6 

3.8 
75.0 

6  9 

Apprentice  and  helper,  skilled 
trades 

3.4 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  sell- 
ing, and  delivery  of  goods 

78.2 

Office  work 

6.9 

Cash  and  messenger  work,  de- 
partment store 

6.9 

Packing,     wrapping,     labeUng, 

and  shipping  room  work 

Selling 

1.1 
1.1 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  de- 
livery   

62.1 

All  other  occupations 

1.1 

Not  reported 



1  For  the  figures  on  which  these  percentages  are  based,  see  Appendix  Table  II,  p.  360.    The  per  cent 
is  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50  or  where  rate  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
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Table  117. — Occupation  first  entered,  by  country  of  birth  and  sex;  first  positions  held 
by  children  issued  certificates  in  four  cities — Concluded. 


Per  cent  distribution: 

First  positions  held  by  children  issued 
certificates. 

Total. 

Country  of  birth. 

Occupation  first  entered  and  sex. 

United 

States. 

Foreign  countries. 

Total. 

Russia. 

Italy. 

Eng- 
land 
and 
Wales. 

British 
North 
Amer- 
ica. 

Other. 

Girls 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations. . . 

4.0 

1.9 

2.2 

45.5 

45.0 

12.8 

11.9 
3.8 
1.0 

15.5 

.  5 

50.3 
5.1 

21.1 

12.6 
5.1 

6.2 
.1 

4.2 

2.0 

2.2 

43.4 

42.8 
13.5 

9.2 
3.1 
0.9 
16.1 

.6 

52.2 
5.5 

23.8 

12.3 
4.1 

6.5 
.1 
.1 

3.5 

1.6 

1.8 
53.2 
53.0 
10.3 

21.8 
6.2 
1.2 

13.6 

.2 

43.1 
3.9 

11.3 

13.8 

8.8 

5.3 
.2 

2.2 

.6 

1.7 
46.9 
46.4 
10.1 

17.3 

7.8 

'"'ii.2' 

.6 

50.8 
5.6 

9.5 

19.0 
12.3 

4.5 

5.4 

4.7 

1.3 

Personal    service    (other    than 
servants  in  the  home) 

House  and  home  worli 

.7 
63.8 
63.8 

8.7 

36.2 
3.4 
2.0 

13.4 

1.3 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations . 

50.0 

Factory  operative 

50.0 

Shoe  factory 

6.4 

Clothing  factory  and  other 
needle  trades 

17.9 

TfiTrtile  mill 

6.4 

Candy  factory 

2.6 

Other  factory 

16.7 

Apprentice  and   helper,   skilled 
trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  sell- 
ing, and  dehvery  of  goods 

30.2 
2.0 

4.7 

8.1 

8.7 

6.7 

.7 

48.7 

Office  work 

2.6 

Cash  and  messenger  work,  de- 
partment store 

14.1 

Packing,     wrapping,     labeling, 
and  snipping  room  work 

16.7 

Selling 

7.7 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  de- 
livery . . 

7.7 

Not  reported 

The  occupational  distribution  of  the  children  whose  fathers  were 
foreign  born  but  of  English-speaking  nationalities,  however,  includ- 
ing cliildren  who  were  themselves  foreign  born,  as  appears  in  Table 
119,  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  children  of  native  fathers.  An 
even  smaller  proportion  of  the  positions  held  by  the  boys  whose 
fathers  were  foreign  born  of  English-speaking  nationalities  than  of 
those  held  by  the  sons  of  native  fathers,  11.5  per  cent  as  compared 
with  13.6  per  cent,  were  for  factory  and  mechanical  occupations. 
But  this  was  accompanied  by  a  larger  proportion  of  the  positions  held 
by  girls,  46.7  per  cent  as  compared  with  only  38  per  cent  of  those 
held  by  the  daughters  of  native  fathers.  The  Irish  boys  and  girls 
showed  less  tendency  than  the  sons  and  daughters  of  other  for- 
eign-born fathers  of  English-speaking  nationalities  to  become  fac- 
tory operatives. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  the  positions  held  by  the  children  of  fathers 
of  non-English-speaking  nationalities  38.5  per  cent  and  of  those 
held  by  the  children  of  Italian  fathers  46.6  per  cent,  were  for  factory 
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and  mechanical  occupations.  The  Russian-Jewish  children  showed 
even  less  tendency  than  the  children  of  native  fathers  to  become 
factory  or  mechanical  workers,  for  of  the  positions  held  by  the  former 
only  21.4  per  cent,  as  compared  with  23.5  per  cent  of  those  held  by 
the  latter,  belonged  to  this  group.  Although  the  same  general 
tendencies  are  shown  by  the  boys  alone  as  by  both  sexes,  they  are 
most  pronounced  among  the  girls.  Of  the  positions  held  by  girls 
whose  fathers  were  foreign  born  of  non-English-speaking  national- 
ities 56.8  per  cent  and  of  those  held  by  Italian  girls  62.7  per  cent 
were  for  work  as  factory  operatives,  as  compared  with  38  per  cent 
of  those  held  by  girls  whose  fathers  were  native  and  with  only  37.3 
per  cent  of  those  held  by  girls  whose  fathers  were  Russian  Jews. 

Table  118. — Occupation,  hy  nativity  of  father,  and  nativity  and  sex  of  child;  regular  posi- 
tions held  by  children  interviewed. 


Occupation  and  sex. 


Num- 
ber. 


Both  sexes. 


Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants 

in  the  home) 

House  and  home  work 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle 

trades 

Textile  mill 

Candy  factory 

Other  factory 

Apprentice   and    helper — s  killed 

trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  seUing, 

and  delivery  of  goods 

OfRce  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work— depart- 
ment store 

Packing,  wrapping,   labeUng,   and 

shipping-room  work 

Selling 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery. 
AU  other  occupations 


Regular  positions  held  by  children. 


Total. 


21,943 


46 
43 
588 
563 
199 

185 
53 
19 

107 

25 

1,248 
101 

213 

104 
76 

754 
17 


Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


4.6 

2.4 
2.2 
.30.3 
29.0 
10.2 

9.5 
2.7 
1.0 

5.5 


64.2 
5.2 


5.4 
.3.9 

38.8 


Both 

fathers  and 

children 

native. 


Num- 
ber. 


459 


5 

18 

108 

103 

44 

27 
14 
3 
15 


324 

38 


14 

10 

186 

4 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


5.0 

1.1 

3.9 
23.5 
22.4 

9.6 

.5.9 

3.1 

.7 

3.3 


70.6 
8.3 

16.6 

3.1 

2.2 
40.5 


Fathers  foreign  born. 


Children 
native. 


Num- 
ber. 


25 

20 

295 

283 

111 


29 


652 
45 


52 

33 

415 

5 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


100.0 


4.5 

2.5 
2.0 
29.6 
28.4 
11.1 

8.0 
2.9 

.8 
5.5 


65.3 
4.5 

10.7 

5.2 

3.3 

41.6 

.5 


Children 
foreign  born. 


Num- 
ber. 


16 

3 

170 

166 

39 

76 
10 
6 
35 


229 
13 


36 
33 
123 


Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


4.5 

3.8 

.7 

39.9 

39.0 

9.2 

17.8 
2.3 
1.4 

8.2 


53.8 
3.1 

5.6 

8.5 

7.7 

28.9 

1.9 


Nativity  of 
fathers  not 

reported; 

children 
native. 


Num- 
ber. 


60 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 1 


100.0 


3.3 
25.0 
18.3 

8.3 

3.3 


3.3 
3.3 

6.7 

71.7 
8.3 

10.0 

3.3 

"so."  6 


1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

2  Including  one  position  for  which  occupation  was  not  reported. 
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Table  118. — Occupation,  hy  nativity  of  father,  and  nativity  and  sex  of  child;  regular 
positions  held  by  children  interviewed — Concluded. 


Occupation  and  sex. 


Boys. 


Regular  positions  held  by  children. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion 


n,093 


100.0 


Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants 

in  the  home) 

House  and  home  work 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle 

trades 

Textile  mill 

Other  factory 

Apprentice  and    helper— skilled 

trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling, 

and  delivery  of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work — depart- 
ment store 

Packing,   wrapping,  labeling,  and 

shipping-room  work 

Selling 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  deUvery. 
AU  other  occupations 


Girls. 


Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants 

in  home) 

House  and  home  work 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations  — 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle 

trades 

Textile  mill 

Candy  factory 

Other  factory 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling, 

and  deUvery  of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work — depart- 
ment store  

Packing,   wrapping,   labeUng,  and 

shipping-room  work 

Selhng 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  deUvery . 


35 

3 

165 

140 

69 


872 
73 


34 

43 

667 

17 


850 


11 

40 

423 

423 

130 

177 
31 
19 
66 

376 

28 


Num- 
ber. 


3.5 

3.2 

.3 

15.1 

12.8 

6.3 

.7 
2.0 
3.8 

2.3 

79.8 
6.7 

5.0 

3.1 

3.9 

61.0 

1.6 


100.0 


6.0 

1.3 

4.7 
49.8 
49.8 
15.3 

20.8 
3.6 
2.2 

7.8 

44.2 
3.3 

18.6 

8.2 
3.9 
10.2 


Both 

fathers  and 

children 

native. 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


Num- 
ber. 


100.0 


1.5 
1.5 


37  13. 6 
32  11.8 
19       7.0 


227 
31 

20 

2 

5 

169 

4 


187 


1.8 
2.9 

1.8 

83.5 
11.4 

7.4 

.7 

1.8 

62.1 

1.5 


100.0 


10.2 


9.6 
38.0 
38.0 
13.4 

14.4 

4.8 
1.6 
3.7 

51.9 
3.7 

29.9 

6.4 
2.7 
9.1 


Fathers  foreign  born. 


Children 
native. 


Children 
foreign  born 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


2579 


100.0 


464 
27 

29 

22 

22 

364 


22 

5 

17 

209 

209 

75 

76 
14 

8 
36 


Num- 
ber. 


4.0 

3.5 

.5 

14.9 

12.8 
6.2 

.7 
2.6 
3.3 


80.1 
4.7 

5.0 

3.8 
3.8 
62.9 


5.3 

1.2 
4.1 
49.9 
49.9 
17.9 

18.1 
3.3 
1.9 
8.6 

44.9 
4.3 

18.6 

7.2 
2.6 
12.2 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


147 
10 


10 

16 

106 


226 


3 
136 
136 
29 

72 
8 
6 

21 

82 
3 


100.0 


5.5 


17.0 

15.0 

5.0 

2.0 
1.0 
7.0 

2.0 

73.5 
5.0 

2.5 

5.0 

8.0 

53.0 

4.0 


100.0 


3.5 

2.2 

1.3 

60.2 

60.2 

12.8 

31.9 
3.5 
2.7 
9.3 

36.3 
1.3 


11.5 

7.5 
7.5 


Nativity  of 
fathers  not 

reported; 

children 
native. 


Num- 
ber. 


2  Including  one  position  for  which  occupation  was  not  reported. 
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The  native  children  of  foreign-born  fathers,  liowever,  tended  to 
hold  positions  as  shoe-factory  operatives  more  often  than  did  either 
of  the  other  groups.  Of  the  positions  held  by  these  children  11.1 
per  cent  were  for  work  in  shoe  factories,  whereas  of  those  held  by 
native  children  of  native  fathers  only  9.6  per  cent  and  of  those  held 
by  foreign-born  children  only  9.2  per  cent  were  for  this  occupation. 
This  comparatively  high  proportion  was  due  to  a  decided  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  girls  of  this  nativity  group  to  work  as  operatives  in 
shoe  factories.  This  tendency  was  most  marked  among  the  daughters 
of  foreign-born  fathers  of  English-speaking  nationalities.  Over  one- 
fifth,  21  per  cent,  of  the  positions  held  by  the  girls  of  this  group, 
including  both  native  and  foreign-born  girls,  were  in  this  occupation. 

On  the  other  hand,  work  as  operatives  in  clothing  factories  and  other 
needle  trades  furnished  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  the  positions 
held  by  foreign-born  children,  17.8  per  cent,  as  compared  with  8 
per  cent  of  those  held  by  native  children  of  foreign-born  fathers  and 
5.9  per  cent  of  those  held  by  native  children  of  native  fathers.  Nearly 
all  the  children  employed  in  this  occupation  were  girls.  When  the 
nationalities  of  the  fathers  of  these  girls  are  compared  it  is  found  that 
the  great  majority  were  foreign  born  of  non-English-speaking  national- 
ities. Only  11.9  per  cent  of  the  positions  held  by  girls  whose  fathers 
were  foreign  born  of  English-speaking  nationalities,  and  14.4  per  cent 
of  those  held  by  girls  whose  fathers  were  native,  were  for  this  work; 
but  it  furnished  28.3  per  cent  of  the  positions  held  by  girls  whose 
fathers  were  foreign  born  of  non-English-speaking  nationalities,  only 
20  per  cent  of  those  held  by  Russian-Jewish,  but  32.7  per  cent  of  those 
held  by  Italian  girls.  Although  these  children  were  by  law  required 
to  know  at  least  some  English  in  order  to  be  employed,  it  is  evident 
that  to  a  considerable  extent  they  tended  to  secure  positions  in  the 
occupations  so  frequently  followed  by  their  non-English-speaking  par- 
ents, relatives,  and  friends. 

In  general  the  proportion  of  positions  held  by  the  native  children 
of  foreign-born  fathers  in  the  different  occupations  grouped  as 
"clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods," 
was  higher  than  that  held  by  foreign-born  children  and  lower  than 
that  held  by  native  children  whose  fathers  also  were  native.  Never- 
theless, the  proportion  held  by  all  children  of  foreign-born  fathers  of 
Enghsh-speaking  nationalities,  including  those  who  were  themselves 
foreign  born,  was  slightly  lower,  70  per  cent,  than  that  held  by  children 
of  native  fathers,  70.6  per  cent.  The  different  tendency  of  children 
of  foreign-born  fathers,  therefore,  is  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  the 
children  whose  fathers  were  of  non-English-speaking  nationalities. 
Of  the  positions  held  by  this  last  group  only  56.1  per  cent  could  be 
classified  as  "clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of 
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goods."  Although  an  even  larger  proportion,  nearly  three-fourths, 
or  74.5  per  cent,  of  the  positions  held  by  Russian- Jewish  children 
were  so  classified,  less  than  one-half,  46.6  per  cent,  of  those  held  by 
Italian  children  were  in  these  occupations.  The  children  of  Italian 
parentage,  it  is  evident,  were  largely  responsible  for  the  apparently 
greater  tendency  of  the  whole  group  of  children  of  foreign-born 
fathers  than  of  children  of  native  fathers  to  go  into  factory  and 
mechanical  rather  than  clerical  and  similar  occupations. 

In  two  of  the  subgroups  included  under  the  general  designation 
"clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods," 
however,  the  tendency  shown  for  the  entire  group  was  exactly 
reversed.  These  two  subgroups  were  ''selling"  and  ''packing, 
wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping  room  work."  Of  the  positions  held 
by  native  children  of  native  fathers  only  2.2  per  cent,  of  those  held 
by  native  children  of  foreign-born  fathers  3.3  per  cent,  but  of  those 
held  by  foreign-born  children  7.7  per  cent  involved  selling.  Of  the 
positions  held  by  native  children  of  native  fathers  only  3.1  per  cent,^ 
of  those  held  by  native  children  of  foreign-born  fathers  5.2  per  cent,, 
but  of  those  held  by  foreign-born  children  8.5  per  cent  were  for  packing, 
wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping  room  work.  As  in  other  cases,  the 
opposite  tendency  here  shown  by  the  children  of  foreign  birth  or  extrac- 
tion to  that  shown  by  those  whose  fathers  were  native  is  due  entirely  to 
the  children  whose  fathers  were  of  non-English-speaking  nationalities. 
But  in  both  these  cases  this  opposite  tendency  is  even  more  marked 
among  the  Russian-Jewish  than  among  the  Italian  children.  Of  the 
positions  held  by  Russian- Jewish  children  about  one-tenth,  10.4 
per  cent,  and  of  those  held  by  Italian  children  about  one-sixteenth, 
6.4  per  cent,  involved  selling.  For  the  Russian-Jewish  boys  and  girls 
the  proportions  were  about  the  same.  But  a  somewhat  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  positions  held  by  Italian  boys,  8  per  cent,  than  of  those 
held  by  Italian  girls,  5.3  per  cent,  were  for  this  occupation.  Packing, 
wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping  room  work,  on  the  other  hand, 
accounted  for  more  than  one-eighth,  13.5  per  cent,  of  the  positions 
held  by  Russian-Jewish  children  and  for  only  about  one-sixteenth, 
6.8  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  ItaUan  children;  and  the  difference 
between  the  two  groups  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  an 
unusually  large  proportion,  25.3  per  cent,  of  the  positions  held  by 
Russian-Jewish  girls  were  for  work  of  this  kind. 

Messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work  provided  a  somewhat  larger 
proportion  of  positions  for  native  children  of  foreign-born  fathers, 
41.6  per  cent,  than  for  native  children  of  native  fathers,  40.5  per  cent, 
and  a  very  much  larger  proportion  than  for  foreign-born  children,  for 
whom  it  furnished  only  28.9  per  cent  of  all  places  held.     Although  the 
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order  of  the  different  nativity  groups  was  the  same  for  boys  as  for 
both  sexes  combined,  this  difference  was  due  mainly  to  the  greater 
tendency  of  native  girls  whose  fathers  were  foreign  born  than  of  girls 
of  either  of  the  other  two  nativity  groups  to  take  up  some  form  of 
"messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work."  About  one-eighth,  12.2 
per  cent,  of  the  positions  held  by  this  group  of  girls  were  classified 
under  this  general  description,  as  compared  with  9.1  per  cent  of 
those  held  by  native  girls  whose  fathers  were  also  native  and  with 
7.5  per  cent  of  those  held  by  foreign-born  girls. 

The  children  of  foreign-born  fathers  of  English-speaking  nationali- 
ities  showed  a  decidedly  greater  tendency  than  the  children  of  native 
fathers  and  a  still  greater  tendency  than  the  children  of  foreign-born 
fathers  of  non-English-speaking  nationalities  to  go  into  messenger, 
errand,  and  delivery  work.  Of  the  positions  held  by  children  of  this 
group  46.2  per  cent,  as  compared  with  only  40.5  per  cent  of  those 
held  by  children  of  native  fathers  and  only  31.7  per  cent  of  those  held 
by  children  of  foreign-born  fathers  of  non-English-speaking  nation- 
alities were  for  occupations  of  this  character.  These  occupations 
provided  positions,  indeed,  for  about  two-thirds,  66.5  per  cent,  of  the 
boys  whose  fathers  were  foreign  born  of  English-speaking  nationali- 
ties, as  compared  with  only  54.4  per  cent  of  those  whose  fathers 
were  of  non-English-speaking  nationalities.  The  girls  of  both  types 
of  foreign  parentage,  English  speaking  and  non-English-speaking, 
especially  the  Italian  girls,  tended  to  go  into  messenger,  errand,  and 
delivery  work  more  frequently  than  did  the  girls  whose  fathers 
were  native. 

In  most  occupations,  as  already  noted,  the  distribution  of  children 
of  foreign-born  fathers  of  English-speaking  nationalities  differed 
comparatively  little  from  that  of  children  of  native  fathers.  This  is 
not  true,  however,  of  office  work.  Only  5.5  per  cent  of  the  positions 
held  by  the  sons  of  foreign-born  fathers  of  English-speaking  nation- 
alities, as  compared  with  11.4  per  cent  of  those  held  by  the  sons  of 
native  fathers,  were  for  office  work.  It  should  be  noted,  also,  that 
native  girls  whose  fathers  were  foreign-born  showed  nearly  as  great 
a  tendency  to  go  into  office  work  as  did  their  brothers,  whereas  of 
the  positions  held  by  the  native  daughters  of  native  fathers  only 
3.7  per  cent,  as  compared  with  11.4  per  cent  of  those  held  by  their 
brothers,   were  for  office  work. 

In  the  tendency  to  enter  personal  and  domestic  occupations  the 
relative  position  of  the  girls  of  the  different  nativity  groups  was 
exactly  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  boys.  Most  of  the  girls  in  these 
occupations  were  employed  in  ''house  and  home  work,"  which 
furnished  9.6  per  cent  of  the  positions  held  by  native  girls  whose 
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fathers  were  native  as  compared  with  4.1  per  cent  of  those  held  by 
native  girls  whose  fathers  were  foreign-born  and  with  1.3  per  cent 
of  those  held  by  foreign-born  girls.  Nearly  all  the  boys,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  employed  in  "personal  service  other  than  servants 
in  the  home"  which  furnished  only  1.5  per  cent  of  the  positions 
held  by  native  boys  whose  fathers  were  native  as  compared  with 
3.5  per  cent  of  those  held  by  native  boys  whose  fathers  were  foreign- 
bom  and  with  5.5  per  cent  of  those  held  by  foreign-born  boys.  A 
larger  proportion  of  the  positions  held  by  native  girls  whose  fathers 
were  native,  10.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  7.1  per  cent  of  those  held 
by  all  girls,  native  and  foreign-born,  whose  fathers  were  foreign- 
born  of  English-speaking  nationalities  and  with  only  3.4  per  cent  of 
those  held  by  all  girls  whose  fathers  were  foreign-born  of  non-Eng- 
lish-speaking nationalities  were  in  personal  and  domestic  occupations. 
But  among  the  boys  this  order  was  again  reversed,  for  only  1.5  per 
cent  of  the  positions  held  by  the  sons  of  native  fathers,  as  compared 
with  2.5  per  cent  of  those  held  by  the  sons  of  foreign-born  fathers  of 
English-speaking  nationalities  and  with  6.1  per  cent  of  those  held 
by  the  sons  of  foreign-born  fathers  of  non-English-speaking  nation- 
alities belonged  in  this  group  of  occupations. 

AGE  AT  TAKING  OUT  FIRST  CERTIFICATE. 

The  younger  children  showed  a  greater  tendency  than  did  the 
older  to  enter  clerical  and  similar  occupations,  and  the  older  ones 
showed  a  greater  tendency  than  the  younger  to  enter  factory  and 
mechanical  occupations.  Table  120  shows  that  about  three-fourths, 
75.9  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  took  out  certificates  in  the  four 
cities  when  between  14  and  14^  years  of  age,,  but  little  over  three- 
fifths,  62.4  per  cent,  of  those  who  took  out  certificates  when  between 
15^  and  16  years  of  age,  went  to  work  in  clerical  occupations,  wrap- 
ping, selling,  and  delivery  of  goods.  On  the  other  hand  about  one- 
third,  33.9  per  cent,  of  the  older  group  of  children,  as  compared  with 
little  more  than  one-fifth,  21.2  per  cent,  of  the  younger,  went  to 
work  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations.  Both  the  boys  and 
the -girls  showed,  in  general,  the  same  tendency.  The  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  older  group  of  children  entering  factory  and  mechanical 
occupations  is  probably  due  in  part,  however,  to  the  fact  already 
noted,  ^"^  that  the  foreign-born  children,  who  were  most  likely  to 
enter  these  occupations,  tended  to  take  out  their  first  certificates  at 
later  ages  than  the  native  children. 

90  See  Table  18,  p.  85. 
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Table  120. — Occupation  first  entered,  by  age  at  taking  out  first  certificate  and  sex;  children 
issued  certificates  in  four  cities. 


AU 

Children  taking  out  first  certificates  at  specified  age. 

children. 

14,underl4i. 

14i,under  15. 

15,under  15^. 

15i,under  16. 

Occupation  first  entered  and  sex. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion. 

15,692 

1,000 

n,703 

100.0 

1,089 

100.0 

1,191 

100.0 

1,709 

100.0 

4-. 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (otlier  tlian  serv- 

159 

107 

52 

1,585 

1,463 

122 

3,922 
404 

751 

347 
252 

2,168 
23 

2.8 

1.9 
.9 

27.8 
25.7 

2.1 

68.9 
7.1 

13.2 

6.1 
4.4 

38.1 
.4 

42 

32 

10 

361 

336 

25 

1,293 
109 

251 

113 

88 

732 

7 

2.5 

1.9 

.6 

21.2 

19.7 

1.5 

75.9 
6.4 

14.7 

6.6 
5.2 

43.0 
.4 

38 

22 

16 

305 

275 

30 

741 
80 

155 

66 
50 

390 
5 

3.5 

2.0 

1.5 

28.0 

25.3 

2.8 

68.0 
7.3 

14.2 

6.1 
4.6 

35.8 
.5 

24 

14 

10 

340 

311 

29 

822 
99 

149 

76 
57 

441 
4 

2.0 

1.2 

.8 

28.5 

26.1 

2.4 

69.0 
8.3 

12.5 

6.4 
.4.8 

37.0 
.3 

55 

39 

16 

579 

541 

38 

1,066 
116 

196 

92 

57 

605 

7 

3.2 
2.3 

.9 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

33.  S 
31.7 

Apprentice      and      helper— skilled 

2.2 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  seUing, 

62.4 

Office  work 

6.8 

Cash  and  messenger  work — depart- 

11.5 

Packing,   wrapping,  labeling,  and 

5.4 

Selling..  .           

3.3 

Messenger   work,   errand  and   de- 
livery .           

35.4 

.4 

Boys  .             

13,419 

100.0 

1,048 

100.0 

620 

100.0 

740 

100.0 

1,011 

100.0 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (other  than  serv- 

67 

64 
3 

551 
440 

111 

2,779 

287 

271 

60 
135 

2,026 
20 

2.0 

1.9 

.1 

16.1 

12.9 

3.2 

81.3 

8.4 

7.9 

1.8 
3.9 

59.3 
.6 

22 

22 

2.1 
2.1 

12 
12 

1.9 
1.9 

8 

6 

2 

123 

95 

28 

604 
75 

71 

13 
26 

419 
4 

1.1 

.8 

.3 

16.6 

12.8 

3.8 

81.6 
10.1 

9.6 

1.8 
3.5 

56.6 
.5 

25 

24 

1 

202 

168 

34 

778 
73 

87 

17 
34 

567 
5 

2.5 
2.4 

.1 

Factory  and  mecha,nical  occupations 

118 
95 

23 

902 

85 

72 

17 
46 

682 
6 

11.3 
9.1 

2.2 

86.1 
8.1 

6.9 

1.6 

4.4 

65.1 
.6 

108 
82 

26 

495 

54 

41 

13 
29 

358 
5 

17.4 
13.2 

4.2 

79.8 

8.7 

6.6 

2.1 

4.7 

57.7 

.8 

20.0 
16.6 

Apprentice      and      helper— skilled 
trades.              

3.4 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling, 
and  delivery  of  goods 

77.0 

7.2 

Cash  and  messenger  work— d^part- 

8.6 

Packing,   wrapping,  labeling,  and 
shipping  room  work 

1.7 

Selling 

3.4 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  de- 

56.1 

All  other  occupations 

.5 

Girls 

12,273 

100.0 

655 

100.0 

469 

100.0 

451 

100.0 

698 

100.0 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (other  than  serv- 

92 

43 

49 

1,034 

1,023 

11 

1,143 
117 

480 

287 
117 

142 
3 

4.0 

1.9 
2.2 
45.5 
45.0 

.5 

50.3 
5.1 

21.1 

12.6 
5.1 

6.2 
.1 

20 

10 

10 

243 

241 

2 

391 

24 

179 

96 
42 

50 

1 

3.1 

1.5 

1.5 

37.1 

36.8 

.3 

59.7 
3.7 

27.3 

14.7 
6.4 

7.6 
.2 

26 

10 

16 

197 

193 

4 

246 
26 

114 

53 
21 

32 

5.5 

2.1 

3.4 
42.0 
41.1 

.9 

52.4 
5.5 

24.3 

11.3 
45 

6.8 

16 

8 

8 

217 

216 

1 

218 
24 

78 

63 
31 

22 

3.5 

1.8 

1.8 

48.1 

47.9 

.2 

48.3 
5.3 

17.3 

14.0 
6.9 

4.9 

30 

15 

15 

377 

373 

4 

288 
43 

109 

75 
23 

38 
2 

4.3 
2.1 

2.1 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

54.0 
53.4 

Apprentice      and      helper — skilled 
trades 

.6 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling; 
and  delivery  of  goods 

41.3 

Office  work 

6.2 

Cash  and  ruessenger  work — depart- 

15.6 

Packing,   wrapping,  labeling,  and 
shipping  room  work 

10.7 

3.3 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  de- 
livery   

5.4 

.3 

i 

1  Including  three  cliildren,  two  boys  and  one  girl,  whose  occupations  were  not  reported. 

2  Including  three  children  who  went  to  work  before  they  were  14  years  of  age,  according 
tion-school  records,  but  who  did  not  secure  employment  "certificates  until  they  were  14. 
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GRADE  COMPLETED  AND  RETARDATION. 

According  to  Table  121,  the  lower  the  grade  completed  m  school, 
the  more  likely  was  the  child  to  begin  his  industrial  career  in  a  factory 
or  mechanical  occupation.  Of  all  the  first  positions  held  by  children 
who  took  out  their  certificates  in  one  of  the  four  cities  and  had  com- 
pleted only  the  fourth  grade,  over  two-fifths,  42.5  per  cent,  were  for 
occupations  of  this  kind.  But  of  those  held  by  children  who  had 
completed  the  fifth  grade  only  30.7  per  cent,  the  sixth  26.9  per  cent, 
the  seventh  28  per  cent,  the  eighth  25.9  per  cent,  and  a  year  or  more 
in  high  school  23  per  cent,  were  classified  as  factory  and  mechanical 
occupations.  The  figures  for  ''clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  sell- 
ing, and  delivery  of  goods"  showed  a  corresponding  increase  from 
less  than  one-half,  49.4  per  cent,  for  the  cliildren  who  had  completed 
only  the  fourth  grade  to  about  three-fourths,  75.2  per  cent,  for  those 
who  had  completed  a  year  or  more  of  high  school  work. 

Although  the  older  children  tended  more  frequently  than  the 
younger  to  take  positions  in  factories,  it  nevertheless  appears  that 
children  from  lower  grades  also  tended  more  frequently  than  those 
from  higher  grades  to  take  these  positions.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  foreign-born  children  who 
more  frequently  secured  factory  positions  than  did  the  native  came 
from  the  lower  grades.  Their  low  standing  in  school,  moreover,  fre- 
quentlj'^  meant  that  they  were  prevented  by  the  educational  require- 
ments of  the  law  from  going  to  work  as  soon  after  their  fourteenth 
birthdays  as  did  the  native  cliildren.  This  conclusion  that  the  for- 
eign element  accounts  for  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  differences 
in  occupational  distribution  of  the  children  from  the  various  grades 
seems  to  be  supported  by  the  fact  that,  within  the  group  of  clerical 
and  similar  occupations,  "selling,"  and  "packing,  wrapping,  labeling, 
and  shipping-room  work,"  wliich  were  the  only  ones  of  this  group 
to  show  larger  proportions  of  the  foreign-born  than  of  native  chil- 
dren, were  also  the  only  ones  to  show  a  reverse  tendency  from  that 
of  the  group  as  a  whole  in  the  occupational  distribution  of  the  chil- 
dren by  grades. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  standing  of  the  children  in  school  appears 
to  have  had  a  decided  influence  over  the  occupations  they  entered. 
Table  122  shows  for  the  continuation  school  group  that  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  positions  held  by  retarded  children,  37.4 
per  cent,  than  of  those  held  by  children  from  normal  grades,  29.9 
per  cent,  and  by  the  latter  than  by  children  from  grades  higher  than 
normal,  24.1  per  cent,  were  for  work  in  factory  and  mechanical  occu- 
pations. As  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  positions  held  by  retarded 
children  than  by  any  other  group  were  for  work  as  apprentices  and 
helpers  in  skilled  trades,  it  is  evident  that  the  retarded  children 
showed  a  decided  tendency  to  become  factory  operatives.  This 
tendency  is  more  marked  among  the  girls  than  among  the  boys,  and 
appears  for  all  types  of  factories  except  those  making  candy. 
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The  retarded  children  also  showed  a  somewhat  greater  tendency 
than  the  other  groups  to  take  positions  involving  ''selling,"  and 
"packing,  wrappmg,  labeling,  and  shipping-room  work,"  but  the 
differences  here  were  comparatively  slight.  In  3.2  per  cent  of  the 
positions  held  by  retarded  children  and  2.6  per  cent  of  those  held  by 
children  from  normal  grades,  the  occupation  was  selling.  The  tend- 
ency toward  "packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room  work" 
was  mainly  among  the  girls.  Nearly  one-tenth,  9.2  per  cent,  of  all 
the  positions  held  by  retarded  girls,  as  compared  with  only  6.8  per 
cent  of  those  held  by  girls  from  normal  grades  and  with  5.9  per  cent 
of  those  held  by  girls  from  grades  higher  than  normal,  were  for  this 
type  of  work. 

Another  occupation  group  which  the  retarded  children  tended  to 
enter  more  frequently  than  other  children  was  the  group  called 
"personal  and  domestic  occupations."  Of  the  occupations  held  by 
retarded  children  3.6  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  normal  children  2.4 
per  cent,  and  of  those  held  by  advanced  children  only  1  per  cent  were 
in  this  group. 

The  children  who  had  completed  higher  grades  than  normal  for 
their  ages,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  greater  tendency  than  the 
children  from  normal  grades  or  the  retarded  children  to  go  into  office 
work  and  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores.  About 
one-eighth,  12.6  per  cent,  of  the  positions  held  by  advanced  children 
involved  office  work,  as  compared  with  only  6.8  per  cent  of  those  held 
by  children  from  normal  grades  and  with  only  3  per  cent  of  those  held 
by  retarded  children;  and  18.1  per  cent  of  the  positions  held  by 
advanced  children,  as  compared  with  16.7  per  cent  of  those  held  by 
children  from  normal  grades  and  with  only  8.5  per  cent  of  those  held 
by  retarded  children,  were  for  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department 
stores.  In  the  latter  case  the  differences  are  due  primarily  to  the  girls 
who  held  most  of  these  positions ;  cash  and  messenger  work  in  depart- 
ment stores  furnished  nearly  one- third,  32.1  per  cent,  of  the  positions 
held  by  advanced  girls,  as  compared  with  27.1  per  cent  of  those  held 
by  normal  and  only  14.8  per  cent  of  those  held  by  retarded  girls. 

The  only  kind  of  occupation  which  retarded,  normal,  and  advanced 
children  showed  about  the  same  tendency  to  enter  was  that  classed 
as  messenger,  errand  and  delivery  work — the  kind  which  furnished 
more  positions  to  children  than  any  other  single  occupation.  Of  the 
positions  held  by  retarded  children,  38.9  per  cent,  of  those  held  by 
normal  children  37.3  per  cent,  and  of  those  held  by  advanced  children 
38  per  cent,  were  of  this  type. 
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Table  122. — Occupation,  by  retardation  and  sex  of  child;  all  positions  held  by  children 
in  Boston  continuation  school. 


Occupation  and  sex. 


Both  sexes. 


Personal  and  domestic  oc- 
cupations   

Personal  service  (other 
than  servants  in  the 

home) 

House  and  home  work. 
Factory  and  mechanical 

occupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing      factory 
and  other  needle 

trades 

Textile  mill 

Candy  factory 

Other  factory 

Apprenticeand  helper- 
skilled  trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrap- 
ping, selling,  and  deliv- 
ery of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger 
work  —  department 

store 

Packing,  wrapping, 
labeling,  and  ship- 
ping-room work 

Selling 

Messenger  work,  errand 

and  delivery 

All  other  occupations 


Boys. 


Personal  and  domestic  oc- 
cupations   

Personal  service  (other 
than  servants  in  the 

home) , 

House  and  home  work. , 
Factory    and    mechanical 

occupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory , 

Clothing      factory 
and  other  needle 

trades , 

Textile  mill , 

Candy  factory 

Other  factory 

Apprentice  and  helper — 
skilled  trades 


Positions  held  by  children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed,  for 
their  ages — 


A  higher 

grade  than 

normal. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


669   100.0 


2 
5 

161 
146 

58 


500 


254 
1 


.3 

.7 

24.1 
21.8 

8.7 


5.7 

1.3 

.1 

6.0 


74.7 
12.6 


3.4 
2.7 


38.0 
.1 


14.8 
11.3 
4.7 


1.1 
1.4 


4.1 
3.6 


A  normal 


Num- 
ber. 


3,284 


80 


904 

282 


247 


31 
250 


78 


2,211 
223 


548 


1,226 
11 


1,772 


28 


23 
5 

274 
205 

83 


69 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu 
tion. 


100.0 


2.4 


1.2 
1.2 

29.9 

27.5 

8.6 


7.5 
2.9 


7.6 
2.4 


67.3 
6.8 


16.7 


3.9 
2.6 


37.3 
.3 


100.0 


1.6 


1.3 
.3 

15.5 
11.6 

4.7 


.5 
1.2 

.2 
5.0 

3.9 


A  lower  grade  than  normal. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber, 


22,547 


92 


59 
33 

952 
905 
318 


223 

115 

14 

235 


1,491 
76 


217 


127 

81 


990 
11 


1,412 


247 


9 

33 

5 

101 

41 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


100.0 


2.3 
1.3 

37.4 
35.5 
12.5 


4.5 

.5 

9.2 


58.5 
3.0 


5.0 
3.2 


38.9 
.4 


2.9 
.1 

20.4 
17.5 
7.0 


.6 
2.3 

.4 
7.2 

2.9 


One  or  two 

grades 

lower  than 

normal. 


Num 
ber. 


22,064 


71 


45 
26 

752 
717 
279 


149 
94 
10 

185 


1,231 


197 


1,157 


32 


226 
196 


6 

28 
2 

74 

-30 


Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


3.4 


2.2 
1.3 

36.4 
34.7 
1.3.5 


7.2 

4.6 

.5 

9.0 

1.7 


59.6 
3.2 


9.5 


4.7 
3.1 


39.1 
.4 


2.8 


2.6 
.2 

19.5 
16.9 
7.4 


.5 
2.4 

.2 
6.4 

2.6 


Three  or 
more  grades 
lower  than 

normal. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent 

dis- 

tribu 

tion. 


483   100.0 


200 
188 
39 


260 
10 


20 


182 
2 


255 


11 


2.9 
1.4 

41.4 

38.9 

8.1 


15.3 
4.3 


10.4 
2.5 


53.8 
2.1 


4.1 


6.2 
3.7 


37.7 
.4 


4.3 


4.3 


24.3 
20.0 
5.1 


1.2 
2.0 
1.2 
10.6 

4.3 


1  "Not  reported"  means  that  the  children  came  from  disciplinary,  prevocational,  and  other 
schools,  and  that  on  the  records  only  the  school  attended,  and  not  the  grade  completed,  was  given. 

2  Including  one  position  for  which  occupation  was  not  reported. 

3  Including  two  positions  for  which  occupation  was  not  reported. 
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Table  122. — Occupation,  by  retardation  and  sev  of  child;  all  positions  held  by  children 
in  Boston  continuation  school — Concluded. 


Occupation  and  sex. 


Boys — Continued . 
Clerical  occupations,  wrap- 
ping, selling,  and  deliv- 
ery of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger 
work  —  department 

store 

Packing,  wrapping, 
labeling,  and  ship- 
ping-room work 

Selling 

Messenger  work,  errand 

and  delivery 

All  other  occupations 


Girls. 


Personal  and  domestic  oc- 
cupations   

Personal  service  (other 
than  servants  in  the 

home) 

House  and  home  work. . 
Factory    and    mechanical 

occHpations 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing      factory 
and  other  needle 

trades 

Textile  mill 

Candy  factory 

Other  factory 

Apprentice  and  helper — 

skilled  trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrap- 
ping, selling,  and  deliv- 
ery of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger 
work  —  department 

store 

Packing,  wrapping, 
labeling,  and  ship- 
ping-room work 

Selling 

Messenger  work,  errand 

and  delivery 

All  other  occupations , 


Positions  held  by  children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed,  for 
their  ages — 


A  higher 

grade  than 

normal. 


Num- 
ber. 


309 
62 


210 
1 


305 


2 
5 

107 
105 
41 


191 

22 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


84.9 
17.0 


1.4 
2.5 


57.7 
.3 


100.0 


2.3 


.7 
1.6 

35.1 
34.4 
13.4 


11.1 
1.3 
.3 

8.2 

.7 


62.6 
7.2 


32.1 


5.9 
3.0 


14.4 


A  normal 
grade. 


Nion- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion, 


1,460 
157 


139 


25 
39 

1,100 
10 


1,512 


52 


17 
35 

708 
699 
199 


238 
73 
27 

162 


751 
66 


409 


103 
47 


126 
1 


82.4 
8.9 


7.8 


1.4 

2.2 


62.1 


100.0 


3.4 


1.1 

2.3 


46.2 
13.2 


15.7 
4.8 
1.8 

10.7 


49.7 
4.4 


27.1 


6.8 
3.1 


8.3 
.1 


A  lower  grade  than  normal. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,070 
59 


n,135 


49 


18 
31 

664 
658 
219 


214 

82 

9 

134 


421 
17 


168 


104 
40 


92 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


75.8 
4.2 


3.5 


1.6 
2.9 


63.6 


100.0 


4.3 


1.6 
2.7 

58.5 
58.0 
19.3 


18.9 
7.2 


11.8 


37.1 
1.5 


14.8 


9.2 
3.5 


8.1 


One  or  two 

grades 

lower  than 

normal. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion 


890 
51 


46 


743 


'907 


39 


15 
24 

526 
521 
193 


111 
5 


341 
15 


151 


65 


76.9 
4.4 


1.6 

2.8 


64.2 


1.7 
2.6 

58.0 
57.4 
21.3 


15.8 
7.3 


12.2 


37.6 
1.7 


16.6 


8.7 
3.4 


7.2 


Three  or 
more  grades 
lower  than 

normal. 


Num- 
ber. 


180 


155 
2 


Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


70.6 
3.1 


2.0 
3.5 


60.8 

.8 


Not  re- 
ported. 


Num- 
ber. 


228   100.0 


10 


3 
7 

138 
137 
26 


17 


4.4 


1.3 
3.1 

60.5 
60.1 
11.4 


31.1 

7.0 

.4 

10.1 

.4 


35.1 


7.5 


11.0 
3.9 


11.8 


483 
43 


331 
2 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


5 
3 

117 
117 
58 


24 


169 
14 


84 


82.4 
7.3 


14.2 


1.7 
2.7 


56.5 
.3 


295  i  100.0 


2.7 


1.7 
1.0 

39.7 
39.7 
19.7 


8.1 
2.7 
1.0 
8.1 


57.3 
4.7 


28.5 


11.9 
4.1 


8.1 
.3 


2  Including  one  position  for  which  occupation  was  not  reported. 
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VACATION  AND  REGULAR  WORKERS. 

The  opportunities  for  work  during  vacation  and  outside  school 
hours  are,  of  course,  even  more  limited  than  those  for  regular  positions 
for  children  under  16  years  of  age.  Nevertheless,  Table  123  shows 
that  the  occupational  distribution  of  first  positions  held  by  all  the 
children  who  took  out  certificates  for  work  only  during  vacation  or 
out  of  school  hours  before  their  sixteenth  birthdays  did  not  differ  very 
widely  from  that  of  all  the  children  who  left  school  for  work  before 
that  age.  It  is  somewhat  surprising,  however,  to  find  that  a  larger 
proportion,  31  per  cent,  of  the  first  positions  held  by  vacation  workers 
than  of  those  held  by  regular  workers,  27.4  per  cent,  were  in  factory 
and  mechanical  occupations.  This  is  especially  surprising  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  vacation  than  of  the  regular 
workers  were  foreign-born,''^  a  fact  which  doubtless  accounts  for  the 
smaller  proportion  of  vacation  than  of  regular  workers,  4.9  per  cent 
as  compared  with  6  per  cent,  who  began  work  as  operatives  in  clothing 
factories  and  other  needle  trades.  Shoe  factories,  on  the  other  hand, 
furnished  exactly  one- tenth,  10  per  cent,  of  the  first  positions  held 
b3'^  vacation  workers  as  compared  with  only  8.5  per  cent  of  those  held 
by  regular  workers,  and  nearly  one-fifth,  19.5  per  cent,  of  those  held 
by  the  girls  who  worked  only  during  vacation  as  compared  with  only 
14.1  per  cent  of  those  held  by  the  girls  who  worked  regularly. 

The  occupations  included  under  the  general  heading  '^clerical 
occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods,"  were  first 
entered  by  a  larger  proportion  of  the  regular  than  of  the  vacation 
workers,  69.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  66  per  cent.  Although  a 
somewhat  smaller  proportion  of  vacation  than  of  regular  workers 
went  into  office  work,  the  difference  was  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
little  over  three-tenths,  31.3  per  cent,  of  the  vacation  workers  as 
compared  with  nearly  four-tenths,  39.2  per  cent,  of  the  regular 
workers  began  industrial  life  in  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery 
work.  Each  of  the  other  occupations  included  in  this  group  showed 
larger  proportions  of  first  positions  held  by  vacation  than  by  regular 
workers.  The  difference  is  particularly  striking  in  the  case  of  boys 
employed  in  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores.  About 
one-sixth,  16.4  per  cent,  of  the  boys  who  worked  only  during  vacation 
and  only  7  per  cent  of  those  who  worked  regularly  entered  this 
occupation.  On  the  other  hand  it  furnished  a  smaller  proportion  of 
the  first  positions  held  by  girls  who  worked  only  during  vacation 
than  of  those  held  by  girls  who  worked  regularly,  19.2  per  cent  as 
compared  with  25.9  per  cent. 

The  children  interviewed  who  worked  and  those  who  did  not  work 
before  leaving  school  show  much  greater  differences  in  the  occupa- 
tions entered  when  they  became  regular  workers.  When  both  sexes 
are  considered  together,  however,  these  differences  in  occupational 

51  See  Table  63,  p.  149. 
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Table  123. — Occupation  in  first  regular  position,  by  sex  of  child;  comparison  of  vacation 
and  regular  ivorkers  issued  certificates  in  Boston  and  regular  workers  interviewed  who 
worked  and  did  not  work  before  leaving  school. 


Occupation  in  first  regular  position, 
and  sex. 


Both  sexes . 


Children  issued  certiflcates  in 
Boston  who,  before  becoming 
16,  worked — 


During  vaca- 
tion or  out  of 
school  hours. 


Num- 
ber. 


Personal  and  domestic  occupations. . . 
Personal  service  (other  than  serv- 
ants in  the  home) 

House  and  home  work 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations. 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory  and  other 

needle  trades 

Textile  mill 

Candy  factory 

Other  factory 

Apprentice  and  helper — skilled 

trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrappmg,  sell- 
ing, and  delivery  of  goods 

OfHce  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work— de- 
partment store 

Packmg,  wrapping,  labeling,  and 

shioping  room  work 

Selling 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  de- 

1  i very 

AU  other  occupations 


Boys. 


Personal  and  domestic  occupations. . 
Personal  service  (other  than  serv- 
ant s  in  the  home) 

House  and  home  work 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations . 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory  and  other 

needle  trades 

Textile  mill 

Candy  factory 

Other  factory 

i        Apprentice  and  helper — skilled 

trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  sell- 
ing, and  delivery  of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work — de- 
partment store 

Packing,  wrappmg,  labeling,  and 

shipping  room  w'ork 

SeUing 

Messenger  work,  errand, and  de- 
livery   

AU  other  occupations 


19 

2 
266 
240 

86 

42 

24 

4 

90 


566 

58 


150 


100 
83 
20 

2 
10 
3 

48 


410 
35 


252 
2 


Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 


2.5 

2.2 

.2 

31.0 

28.7 
10.0 

4.9 

2.8 

.5 

10.5 

2.3 

66.0 
6.8 


5.3 
5.3 


31.3 
.4 


Regularly. 


Num- 
ber. 


3,544 


Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 


100.0 


Children  interviewed  who  left 
school  to  work  before  becoming 
16,  and  who,  before  leaving 
school- 


Worked. 


Num- 
ber. 


324 


Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 


100.0 


108 

64 

44 

970 

895 

300 

211 

102 

17 

265 


2, 451 
266 

519 

131 

144 

1,391 
15 


1.3 
1.3 


19.3 
16.0 
3.9 

.4 
1.9 

.6 
9.2 

3.3 

79.0 
6.7 


1.7 

5.6 


48.6 
.4 


2,114 


44 

41 

3 

321 

253 

98 


39 

3 

105 


1,736 
196 

149 

34 
67 

1,290 
13 


3.0 

1.8 

1.2 

27.4 

25.3 

8.5 

6.0 

2.9 

.5 

7.5 

2.1 

69.2 
7.5 

14.6 

3.7 
4.1 

39.2 
.4 


100.0 


2.1 

1.9 

.1 

15.2 

12.0 

4.6 

.4 
1.8 

.1 
5.0 

3.2 

82.1 
9.3 


1.6 
3.1 


61.0 
.6 


1 

55  I 
48  ! 
21 


257 
2-1 


23 


180 
2 


280 


236 
21 


176 

2 


3.1 

2.8 

.3 

17.0 

14.8 

6.5 

2.2 

2.8 


3.4 
2  2 


79.3 

7.4 


3.4 
5.9 


55.6 
.6 


2.5 
2.5 


12.5 
10.0 
4.6 

.4 
2.5 


2.5 
2.5 


84.3 

7.5 


6.1 


2.5 
5.4 


62.9 
.7 


Did  not  work. 


Num- 
ber. 


20 


12 
176 
173 

66 

55 
18 
8 
26 

3 

301 
26 

77 

28 
21 

149 
2 


197 


158 
12 


123 
2 


1  Including  one  girl  whose  occupation  was  not  reported. 
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Table  123. — Occupation  in  first  regular  position,  by  sex  of  child;  comparison  ofvac".tion 
and  regular  workers  issued  certificates  in  Boston  and  regular  xvorlcers  interviewed  who 
worked  and  did  not  work  before  leaving  school — Concluded. 


Occupation  in  first  regular  position, 
and  sex. 


Girls 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations. . 
Personal  service  (other  than  serv- 
ants in  the  home) 

House  and  home  work 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clottiing  factory  and  other 

needle  trades 

Textile  mill 

Candy  factory 

Other  factory 

Apprentice  and  helper — skilled 

trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  sell- 
ing, and  delivery  of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work-de- 
partment store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and 

shipping  room  work 

SelUng 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  de- 
livery   

AU  other  occupations 


Children  issued  certificates  in 
Boston  who,  before  becoming 
16,  worked — 


During  vaca- 
tion or  out  of 
school  hours. 


Num- 
ber. 


12 

2 

166 

163 

66 

40 
14 
1 

42 


156 
23 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 


4.1 

3.6 

.6 

49.1 

48.2 

19.5 

11.8 

4.1 

.3 

12.4 

.9 

46.2 

6.8 


10.7 
4.7 


4.7 
.3 


Regularly. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,430 


64 

23 

41 

649 

642 

202 

203 
63 
14 

160 


715 
70 


101 
2 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution 


4.5 

1.6 
2.9 
45.4 
44.9 
14.1 

14.2 
4.4 
1.0 

11.2 


50.0 
4.9 


25.9 


7.1 
.1 


Children  interviewed  who  left 
school  to  work  before  becom- 
ing 16,  and  who,  before  leaving 
school — 


A'^orked.i 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution 


Did  not  work. 


Num- 
ber. 


302 


3 

12 

144 

144 

50 

53 
12 


143 
14 


26 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 


5.0 

1.0 
4.0 
47.7 
47.7 
16.6 

17.5 
4.0 
2.6 
7.0 


47.4 
4.6 


7.6 
5.0 


1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

2  Including  one  girl  whose  occupation  was  not  reported. 

distribution  appear  greater  than  they  really  are  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  group  of  children  who  worked  before  leaving  school  was 
composed  of  280  boys  and  only  44  girls,  and  therefore  tended 
decidedly  to  resemble  the  boys  of  the  entire  interviewed  group, 
whereas  the  group  of  children  who  did  not  work  before  leaving  school 
was  composed  of  197  boys  and  302  girls  and  therefore  tended 
decidedly  to  resemble  the  girls.  When  the  boys  alone  are  considered 
the  differences  are  comparatively  slight.  Nevertheless  only  one- 
eighth,  12.5  per  cent,  of  the  boys  who  had  worked,  as  compared  with 
about  one-sixth,  16.2  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  not  worked  before 
leaving  school  entered  factory  and  mechanical  occupations  when 
they  took  their  first  regular  positions.  This  tendency  away  from 
factory  occupations  shown  by  the  boys  who  had  worked  before 
leaving  school  was  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  tendency  toward 
"clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods." 
This  is  natural  in  view  of  the  fact,  shown  in  Table  124,  that  nearly 
nine-tenths,  89.6  per  cent,  of  these  boys  had  worked  in  '^  clerical 
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occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods"  in  the  first 
positions  which  they  held  before  leaving  school.  A  large  proportion 
of  them,  as  already  stated,  held  these  positions  before  their  fourteenth 
birthdays  and  at  that  time  the  factory  and  mechanical  occupations 
were  closed  to  them  by  law.     All  the  children  whose  first  positions 

Table  124. — Occupation  in  first  school  position,  by  nativity  of  father  and  nativity  and 
sex  of  child;  interviewed  children  who  worked  before  leaving  school. 


Children  who  worked  before  leaving  school. 

Total. 

Both  fathers 

and  children 

native. 

Fathers  foreign  born. 

Occupation  in  first  school  position  and 
sex  of  child. 

Children 

native. 

Children 
foreign  born. 

Nativ- 
ity of 
fathers 
not  re- 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bu- 
tion.! 

ported; 
chU- 
dren 

native. 

Both  sexes 

324 

100.0 

83 

100.0 

169 

100.0 

59 

100.0 

13 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants 
in  the  home) 

29 

18 
11 
15 

274 
5 

10 

7 

122 

130. 

3 

3 

9.0 

5.6 
3.4 
4.6 

84.6 
1.5 

3.1 

2.2 

37.7 

40.1 

.9 

.9 

3 

1 

2 

3.6 

1.2 
2.4 

20 

11 
9 

8 

141 

2 

5 

3 
62 
69 

11.8 

6.5 
5.3 

4.7 

83.4 
1.2 

3.0 

1.8 
36.7 
40.8 

6 
6 

10.2 
10.2 

House  and  home  work 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

6 

43 

2 

1 

1 

22 
17 
1 
3 

10.2 

72.9 
3.4 

1.7 

1.7 
37.3 

28.8 
1.7 
5.1 

1 

Clerical   occupations,  wrapping,  seUing, 
and  delivery  of  goods 

78 

1 

4 

3 
33 

37 
2 

94.0 
1.2 

4.8 

3.6 
39.8 
44.6 

2.4 

12 

Oflicework 

Cash  and  messenger  work— depart- 
ment store ; 

Packing,   wrapping,    labeling,    and 
sliippiag  room  work 

Selhng 

5 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  deUvery . 
All  other  occupations 

7 

Not  rejjorted 

Boys 

280 

100.0 

75 

100.0 

148 

100.0 

44 

100.0 

13 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

18 

17 
1 
6 

251 
2 

1 

4 
115 
129 

3 

2 

6.4 

6.1 
0.4 
2.1 

89.6 
.7 

.4 

1.4 
41.1 
46.1 

1.1 

.7 

1 

1 

1.3 
1.3 

12 

11 

1 
3 

133 

8.1 

7.4 

.7 

2.0 

89.9 

5 
5 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants 
in  home) 

House  and  home  work 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling, 
and  delivery  of  goods 

2 

34 

1 

1 

72 
1 

96.0 
1.3 

12 

Office  work •  • 

Cash  and  messenger  work — depart- 
ment store 

1 

2 
61 
69 

.7 

1.4 

41.2 
46.6 

Packing,    wrapping,    labeling,    and 
shipping  room  work 

2 
32 
37 

2 

2.7 
42.7 
49.3 

2.7 

Selling 

17 

16 

1 

2 

5 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  deUvery. 
All  other  occupations 

7 

Not  reported 

1 

Girls 

44 

100.0 

8 

100.0 

21 

100.0 

15 

100.0 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

11 

1 
10 
9 

23 
3 

9 

3 
7 
1 
1 

2 

1        8 

1 

1 
1 

{ 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants 
in  home)   

House  and  home  work 

1         2 

8 
5 

8 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling  and 
deUvery  of  goods ... 

4 

9 

1 

1 

1 
5 
1 

1 

6 

Office  work 

2   

4    

1    

1    

Cash  and  messenger  work — depart- 
ment store 

4 

1 
1 



Packing,    wrapping,    labeling,    and 
shipping  room  work 

SeUing...: 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery . 

Not  reported 

•  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 
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before  leaving  school  were  in  factory  or  mechanical  occupations  had 
foreign-born  fathers  and,  in  spite  of  the  small  proportion  of  girls  in 
the  group  as  a  whole,  9  out  of  the  15  were  girls.  This  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  girls  than  of  the  boys  were  over  14 
when  they  took  their  first  school  positions. 

Over  two-fifths,  41.1  per  cent,  of  the  first  school  positions  held  by 
boys  were  for  occupations  involving  selling,  generally  as  newsboys 
or  from  peddlers'  wagons,  and  an  even  larger  proportion,  46.1  per 
cent,  were  for  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work.  About  half, 
49.3  per  cent,  of  the  native  boys  whose  fathers  also  were  native  went 
into  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work  in  their  first  positions  held 
before  leaving  school. 

The  proportion  of  all  regular  positions  held  by  children  of  native 
fathers  in  personal  and  domestic  occupations  was  slightly  larger, 
5  per  cent,  than  that  held  by  the  children  of  foreign-born  fathers, 
which  was  4.5  per  cent  both  for  native  and  for  foreign-born  children. 
In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  interesting  to  note,  not  only  that  the  propor- 
tion of  first  school  positions  in  those  occupations  was  decidedly 
higher,  9  per  cent,  than  that  of  regular  positions,  but  also  that 
within  the  school  position  group  it  was  much  higher,  11.8  per  cent, 
for  the  native  children  of  foreign-born  fathers  than  for  the  native 
children  of  native  fathers,  for  whom  it  was  only  3.6  per  cent,  and 
slightly  higher  than  for  the  foreign-born  children,  for  whom  it  was 
10.2  per  cent. 

METHODS  OF  SECURING  POSITIONS. 

Positions  in  the  different  occupations  were  secured  by  all  the 
various  methods  already  discussed,  but  in  some  occupations  one 
method  was  more  commonly  used  than  another.  Table  125  shows, 
for  example,  for  the  continuation  school  group  of  children,  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  positions  for  factory  and  mechanical  work 
than  of  those  for  clerical  and  similar  occupations,  32.8  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  27.4  per  cent,  were  secured  through  friends  or  relatives, 
and  also  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter, 
46.2  per  cent,  as  compared  with  43.5  per  cent,  were  secured  inde- 
pendently. On  the  other  hand,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  positions 
for  clerical  and  similar  occupations,  7.5  per  cent,  than  of  those  for 
factory  and  mechanical  work,  2.2  per  cent,  were  secured  through 
employment  agencies  of  some  sort.  Private  employment  agencies 
alone  filled  about  one-twentieth,  5.3  per  cent,  of  the  clerical  and 
similar  positions  but  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  factory  and  mechanical 
positions.  The  placement  bureau  also  filled  a  somewhat  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  clerical  than  of  the  factory  and  mechanical  positions, 
2.4  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1.4  per  cent,  but  the  day  and  continua- 
tion schools  filled  a  larger  proportion  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former 
positions,  5.3  per  cent,  as  compared  with  4.5  per  cent. 
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The  positions  in  personal  and  domestic  occupations  were  secured 
through  friends  or  relatives  more  often  than  those  in  any  other  occu- 
pational division.  Moreover,  in  a  comparatively  large  proportion 
of  these  positions  the  employer  was  a  relative.  Of  all  the  positions 
in  this  group  of  occupations,  40.1  per  cent,  as  compared  with  only 
29.4  per  cent  of  those  in  all  occupations,  were  secured  by  friends  or 
relatives.  Almost  one-sixth,  15.3  per  cent,  of  all  these  positions,  as 
compared  with  little  over  one-ninth,  11.9  per  cent,  of  those  in  all 
occupations,  were  secured  through  relatives  alone,  and  in  8.4  per 
cent  of  them,  as  compared  with  only  2.2  per  cent  of  those  in  all  posi- 
tions, the  employer  was  a  relative.  This  high  proportion  occurred 
chiefly  among  the  boys.  In  16.3  per  cent  of  all  the  positions  held  by 
boys  in  this  group  of  occupations,  but  in  only  2.6  per  cent  of  those 
held  by  the  girls,  was  the  child  employed  by  a  relative. 

Table  125. — Method  of  securing  'position,  by  occupation;  positions  held  by  children  in 

Boston  continuation  school. 


Positions  held  in  specified  occupation  groups. 

Method  of  securing  position. 

All  positions. 

Personal  and 
domestic. 

Factory  and 
mechanical. 

Clerical,  wrap- 
ping, sellhig, 
and  delivery. 

other 
occu- 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion.' 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion.' 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion.' 

pa- 
tions 

and 
not  re- 
ported. 

Total 

Position  secured  through- 
Friend  or  relative 

Friend 

Relative 

Employer — relative. 

7,381 

100.0 

202 

100.0 

2,296 

100.0 

4,854 

100.0 

29 

2,169 

29.4 

81 

40.1 

754 

32.8 

1,328 

27.4 

6 

1,126 
881 
162 

15.3 
11.9 
2.2 

33 
31 
17 

16.3 
15.3 

8.4 

408 

320 

26 

17.8 

13.9 

1.1 

684 
527 
117 

14.1 
10.9 
2.4 

1 
3 
2 

Independently  secured 

3, 254       44. 1           70 

34.7 

1,060 

46.2 

2,112 

43.5 

12 

AppUed  personally 

3,070       41.6 

67 
3 

33.2 
1.5 

1,007 

48 
5 

•43.9  1  1,985 
2. 1         117 

.2           10 

40.9            11 

Answered  advertisement 

169 
15 

2.3 
.2 

2.4              1 
.2    

328 

4.4 

21 

10.4 

68 

3.  0  i      234 

4.8              5 

Employment  agency,  etc 

420 

5.7 

5 

2.5 

51 

2.  2 

363 

7.5              1 

State  employment  office 

Private  employment  agency. . 
Philanthropic  organizations. . 

105 

282 

33 

1.4 

3.8 

.4 

2 
2 
1 

1.0 
1.0 
.5 

20 
21 
10 

.9 
.9 

.4 

82 

259 

22 

1.7 

5.3 

.5 

1 

School  or  placement  bureau 

490 

6.6 

6 

3.0 

153 

6.7 

331 

6.8 

Day  school 

140 
199 
151 

1.9 
2.7 
2.0 

2 

1.0 

53 
68 
32 

2.3 
3.0 
1.4 

85 
131 
115 

1.8 
2.7 
2.4 

Placement  bureau 

4 

2.0 

AU  other  methods 

3 

1  i 

2 

Not  reported 

717 

9.7 

19 

9.4 

209 

9.  1         484 

10.0 

5 

1  Not  shown  where  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
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Table  126  shows,  for  the  children  interviewed,  that  there  was  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  methods  by  which  first  positions  were 
secured  between  the  occupations  included  in  the  two  general  groups 
''factory  and  mechanical  occupations"  and  "clerical  occupations, 
wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods."  This  table  relates  to  a 
different  group  of  children  from  those  included  in  the  preceding 
table,  and  also  covers  only  first  positions  which,  as  has  been  shown, 
are  secured  by  somewhat  different  methods  than  later  positions. 
Nevertheless,  it  confirms  the  conclusion  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
factory  than  of  clerical  and  similar  positions  were  secured  through 
friends  or  relatives,  and  also  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  former 
than  of  the  latter  were  secured  independently.  It  also  confirms  the 
conclusion  that  employment  agencies,  schools,  or  placement  bureaus 
filled  a  larger  proportion  of  positions  for  clerical  and  similar  work 
than  for  factory  and  mechanical  occupations. 

Table  126. — Method  of  securing  first  regular  position,  by  occupation;  children  interviewed. 


Children  securing  first  regular  position  by  specified  method. 

Occupation. 

All 
chil- 
dren. 

Friend  or 
relative. 

Independ- 
ently. 

Employ- 
ment 
offered. 

Employ- 
ment agen- 
cy, school, 
placement 
bureau,  etc. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Niun- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.* 

Total      

823 

406 

49.3 

316 

38.4 

38 

4.6 

56 

6.8 

7 

0  9 

Personal  and  domestic  occupa- 
tions  

30 

231 
221 

87 

62 

72 

10 

558 
50 

100 

39 

329 

40 

4 

16 

124 
121 
40 

45 
36 

3 

263 
23 

39 

21 

152 

28 
3 

53.7 
64.8 
46.0 

72.6 
50.0 

47.1 
46.0 

39.0 
46.2 

6 

94 
91 
42 

14 
35 

3 

215 
17 

53 

17 

119 

9 

1 

40.7 
41.2 
48.3 

22.6 
48.6 

38.5 
34.0 

53.0 
36.2 

4 

5 
3 

2.2 
1.4 

3 

5 
3 
2 

1 

2.2 
1.4 
2.3 

1.6 

1 

3 
3 
3 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupa- 

1  3 

Factory  operative . 

1  4 

Shoe  factory 

3  4 

Clothing  factory  and  other 
needle  trades 

2 
1 

2 

29 
3 

3.2 
1.4 

5.2 
6.0 

other  factory 

Apprentice  and  helper— skill- 
ed trades 

2 

48 
6 

8 

Clerical   occupations,    wrapping, 

selling,  and  delivery  of  goods . . . 

Office  work 

8.6 
12.0 

8.0 

3 
1 

.5 

2.0 

Cash  and  messenger  work — 
department  store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling, 
and  shipping-room  work 

1 
22 
3 

Messenger  work,  errand  and 
dehvery 

6.7 

34 

10.3 

2 

.6 

Other  clerical,  etc.,  occupa- 
tions   

All  other  occupations 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

Decided  variations  were  found  within  the  different  groups.  For 
instance,  friends  or  relatives  secured  first  positions  for  not  far  from 
three-fourths,  72.6  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  began  their  industrial 
careers  as  operatives  in  clothing  factories  or  other  needle  trades  but 
for  considerably  less  than  one-half,  46  per  cent,  of  those  who  began 
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as  operatives  in  shoe  factories.  This  was  doubtless  due  to  the  larger 
proportion  of  foreign-born  children — who,  as  already  noted,^^  tended 
to  secure  their  positions  through  their  friends  or  relatives — employed 
in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades.  In  cash  and  messenger 
work  in  department  stores,  moreover,  friends  and  relatives  played 
a  much  less  prominent  part  in  securing  first  positions  than  in  office 
or  in  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work.  Only  39  per  cent  of  the 
children  who  went  into  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department 
stores  secured  their  first  positions  through  friends  or  relatives  as 
compared  with  46  per  cent  of  those  who  went  into  office  work  and 
with  46.2  per  cent  of  those  who  went  into  messenger,  errand,  and 
delivery  work.  Over  half,  53  per  cent,  of  the  department  store 
positions  were  secured  independently.  An  unusually  large  propor- 
tion, 12  per  cent,  of  the  office  work  positions  but  nearly  as  large  a 
proportion,  10.3  per  cent,  of  the  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery 
work  positions  were  secured  through  employment  agencies,  schools 
or  placement  bureaus. 

CHARACTER  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 

The  general  character  of  the  different  occupations  in  which  the 
children  were  employed  is  indicated,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  occupa- 
tion designation.  The  children  who  were  engaged  in  messenger, 
errand,  and  delivery  work,  for  example,  must  have  walked  or  ridden 
on  vehicles  and  in  many  cases  worked  outdoors.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  were  employed  as  factory  operatives  must  have  carried 
on  their  work  indoors  and  for  the  most  part  in  sitting  positions. 
Children  engaged  in  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores 
and  in  "packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room  work"  also 
worked  indoors,  but  the  former  group  must  have  walked  a  great 
deal  and  many  of  the  latter  must  have  stood  at  their  work.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  a  large  part  of  the  work  in  which  boys  were 
engaged  was  outdoors  and  involved  much  walking,  while  most  of 
that  in  which  girls  were  employed  was  indoors  and  meant  a  fairly 
constant  sitting  position. 

Work  at  or  in  connection  with  machines  was  not  common.  In 
only  about  one- tenth,  10.7  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  in  which  the 
children  interviewed  were  employed,  according  to  Table  127,  was 
there  any  machine  work.  In  many,  if  not  most,  of  these  positions 
the  children  were  employed  at  machine  work  for  only  part  of  the  time. 
Of  the  factory  operative  positions  alone,  however,  not  far  from  one- 
third,  31.6  per  cent,  involved  some  machine  work,  and  as  a  result 
machine  work  was  much  m.ore  common  among  the  girls,  who  pre- 
dominated in  this  group  of  occupations,  than  among  the  boys,  who 

92  See  Table  83,  p.  177. 
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tended  to  enter  in  larger  numbers  the  occupations  classed  as  "clerical 
occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods,"  only  1.9  per 
cent  of  which  involved  any  machine  work.  The  largest  proportion 
of  positions  involving  machine  work,  40  per  cent,  was  found  among 
the  operatives  in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades.  In  over 
one-sixth,  17.5  per  cent,  of  the  positions  filled  by  girls,  but  only  about 
one- twentieth,  5.3  per  cent,  of  those  filled  by  boys,  was  there  work  on 
or  about  machines  of  any  kind. 

Table  127. — Tyjpe  of  v:ork,  by  occupation  and  sex  of  child;  regular  positions  held  by 

children  interviewed. 


Regular  positions. 

Occupation  and  sex. 

Total. 

Involving  some 
machine  work. 

Involving  no 
machine  work. 

Type  of  work 
not  reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Nimi- 
ber. 

Per- 
cent.i 

Both  sexes 

2  1,943 

207 

10.7 

2  1,727 

88.9 

9 

0.5 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

89 
588 
563 
199 

185 
53 

126 
25 

1,248 
17 

3 

180 
178 
59 

74 
19 
26 
2 

24 

3.4 
30.6 
31.6 
29.6 

40.0 
35.8 
20.6 

1.9 

86 
400 
378 
137 

108 
33 

100 
22 

1,224 
16 

96.6 
68.0 
§7.1 

68.8 

58.4 
62.3 
79.4 

98.1 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

8 
7 
3 

3 

1 

1.4 

Factory  operative ... 

1.2 

Shoe  factory 

1.5 

Clothing   factory   and   other   needle 
trades 

1.6 

Textile  inill 

1.9 

Other  factory 

Apprentice  and  helper— skilled  trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and 
delivery  of  goods 

1 

All  other  occupations 

1 

Boys 

2  1,093 

58 

5.3 

a  1,033 

94.5 

2 

.2 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

38 
165 
140 

69 

8 
22 
41 
25 

872 
17 

38 
120 
98 

48 

1 
16 
33 
22 

858 
16 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

44 
42 
21 

7 
6 
8 
2 

14 

26.7 
30.0 
30.4 



1.6 

72.7 
70.0 
69.6 

1 

.6 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing    factory   and   other   needle 
trades 

Textile  mill 

Other  factory 

Apprentice  and  helper— skilled  trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling  and 
deUvery  of  goods 

98.4 

1 

All  other  occupations 

1 

Girls 

850 

149 

17.5 

694 

81.6 

7 

.8 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

51 
423 
423 
130 

177 
31 

85 

3 
136 
136 
38 

67 
13 

18 

5.9 
32.2 
32.2 
29.2 

37.9 

"'2i.'2' 

48 
280 
280 

89 

107 
17 
67 

94.1 
66.2 
66.2 
68.5 

60.5 

""78.'8' 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

7 
7 
3 

3 
1 

1.7 

Factory  operative 

1.7 

Shoe  factory 

2.3 

Clothing   factory   and   other   needle 
trades ... 

1.7 

Textile  mill 

Other  factory 

Apprentice  and  helper — skilled  trades .... 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and 

376 

10 

2.7 

366 

97.3 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

2  Including  1  position  for  which  occupation  was  not  reported. 

OCCUPATIONAL  SHIFT, 


Before  a  child  could  obtain  an  employment  certificate  in  Massachu- 
setts a  physician  had  to  certify  that  he  was  physically  able  to  do  the 
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work  for  whict  the  particular  certificate  was  requested.^^  Tliis  physi- 
cian's certificate,  as  already  stated,  was  made  out  on  the  back  of  the 
card,  the  face  of  which  bore  the  name  of  the  occupation,  written  by 
the  employer.  The  physician,  therefore,  always  knew  the  name 
of  the  occupation  in  which  the  employer  said  the  child  was  to  be 
engaged.  There  was  nothing  in  the  law,  however,  to  prevent  the 
employer  from  transferring  the  cliild  to  some  other  occupation 
whenever  occasion  arose,  provided  the  other  occupation  was  not  so 
dangerous  or  injurious  that  it  was  prohibited  for  all  children. 

In  some  cases  children,  upon  beginning  work,  were  employed  in 
different  occupations  from  those  for  wliich  their  certificates  read, 
and  in  a  considerable  number,  though  employed  in  the  occupations 
shown  in  their  certificates,  they  worked  also  in  supplementary 
occupations.  For  example,  an  errand  boy  in  a  grocery  might  also 
watch  stock  and  sell  to  customers  during  the  noon  hour.  In  some 
of  these  latter  cases  children  were  employed  in  two  different  types 
of  occupation  at  the  same  time,  as  when  a  boy  employed  by  a  real 
estate  dealer  to  run  errands  was  given  typewriting  to  do  when  not 
needed  for  his  major  occupation,  or  when  a  girl  employed  for  sewing 
by  a  dressmaker  was  sent  on  errands.  These  supplementary  occu- 
pations, however,  would  usually  be  expected  from  the  nature  of 
the  work  originally  designated  and  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
evading  any  safeguard  of  the  law.  The  cases  of  the  first  kind,  in 
which  a  child  was  put  at  work  essentially  different  from  that  for 
which  the  employer  stated  that  he  was  hired,  were  comparatively  few. 

It  more  often  happened  that  a  child  was  transferred  to  another 
occupation  than  that  specified  on  his  promise  of  employment  after 
he  had  been  at  work  for  a  time,  and  these  cases  give  a  conservative 
measure  of  the  employment  of  children  in  occupations  not  contem- 
plated by  the  issuing  officer  or  the  examining  physician  when  the 
certificate  was  issued.  In  over  one-eighth,  13.5  per  cent,  of  all  the 
positions  held  by  the  children  interviewed,  as  appears  in  Table  128, 
the  children  were  actually  transferred  from  one  occupation  to 
another.  Most  of  these  transfers,  however,  were  to  similar  occupa- 
tions. In  7.9  per  cent  of  their  positions  the  children  were  transferred 
to  another  occupation  of  the  same  kind,  so  far  as  the  occupational 
classification  adopted  for  this  report  is  concerned,  as  the  one  for 
which  the  certificate  was  made  out.  In  about  1  case  out  of  20,  5.6 
per  cent,  they  were  transferred  to  an  occupation  of  a  different  class. 
Boys  were  not  shifted  so  often  from  one  occupation  to  another  in 
the  same  position  as  were  girls.  About  one-eighth,  12.8  per  cent,  of 
the  positions  held  by  girls  showed  occupational  shifts  within  the 
same  classification,  but  only  about  one-half  as  large  a  proportion,  6 
per  cent,  showed  occupational  shifts  to  other  classifications. 

33  Acts  of  1919,  ch.  514,  sec.  58,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1913,  ch.  779,  sec.  16. 
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Table  128. — Change  of  occupation  in  a  position  by  occupation  and  sex  of  child;  regular 
positions  held  by  children  interviewed. 


Regular  positions. 

Occupation  and  sex  of  child. 

Total. 

Showing  an  oc- 
cupational shift 
in  same  classi- 
fication. 

Showing  an  oc- 
cupational shift 
to  another  clas- 
sification. 

Showing  no  oc- 
cupational shift. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Both  sexes 

2  1,  943 

154 

7.9 

108 

5.6 

2  1,681 

86.5 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

89 
588 
563 
199 

185 
179 
25 

1,248 
101 

213 

104 

754 

76 

17 

3 

87 
87 
50 

24 
13 

3.4 
14.8 
15.5 
25.1 

13.0 
7.3 

86 
478 
453 
136 

158 
159 

25 

1,100 
92 

173 

86 

674 

75 

16 

96.6 

23 
23 
13 

3 

7 

3.9 
4.1 
6.5 

1.6 
3.9 

81  3 

Factory  operative 

80  5 

Shoe  factory 

68  3 

Clothing  factory,  and  other  needle 
trades 

85  4 

Other  factory 

88  8 

Apprentice  and  helper— sMled  trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and 
dehvery  of  goods 

64 
2 

31 

5 

25 

1 

5.1 
2.0 

14.6 

4.8 
3.3 
1.3 

84 
7 

9 

13 
55 

6.7 
6.9 

4.2 

12.5 
7.3 

88  1 

Office  work 

91.1 

•  Cash  and  messenger  work— department 

store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  ship- 
ping-room work    

81.2 

82.7 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  dehvei-y 

Selling 

89.4 
98.7 

All  other  occupations 

i 

Boys 

■i  1, 093 

45 

4.1 

57 

5.2 

2  991 

90.7 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

38 
165 
140 

69 

8 
63 
25 

872 
73 

55 

34 

667 

43 

17 

38 
150 
125 

58 

7 
60 
25 

786 
66 

40 

28 

609 

43 

16 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

7 
7 
5 

1 
1 

4.2 
5.0 
7.2 

8 
8 
6 

4.8 
5.7 
8.7 

90  9 

Factory  operative 

89  3 

Shoe  factory 

84  1 

trades 

Other  factory 

1.6 

2 

3.2 

95  2 

Apprentice  and  "helper— skilled  trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and 
dehvery  of  goods 

38 
2 

11 

2 
23 

4.4 
2.7 

20.0 

""z.i 

48 
5 

4 

4 
35 

5.5 

6.8 

7.3 
""'5."2" 

90  1 

Office  work 

90  4 

Cash  and  messenger  work— department 
store 

72.7 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  ship- 
ping-room work 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery  .... 
Selling 

'""gi.'s 

All  other  occupations 

1 

Girls 

850 

109 

12.8 

51 

6.0 

690 

81.2 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

51 
423 
423 
130 

177 
116 

376 

28 

158 

70 
87 
33 

3 

80 
80 
45 

23 

12 

26 

5.9 
18.9 
18.9 
34.6 

13.0 
10.3 

6.9 

48 
328 
328 

78 

151 
99 

314 
26 

133 

58 
65 
32 

94.1 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

15 
15 

7 

3 

5 

36 
2 

5 

9 
20 

3.5 
3.5 
5.4 

1.7 
4.3 

9.6 

3.2 

12.9 
23.0 

77  5 

Factory  operative 

77  5 

Shoe  factory 

60  0 

Clothing  factory,   and  other  needle 

85.3 

Other  factory 

85.3 

dehvery  of  goods 

83.5 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work — department 

20 

3 
2 
1 

12.7 

4.3 
2.3 

84.2 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  ship- 
ping-room work 

82.9 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  dehvery 

Selling .             .      . 

74.7 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

*  Including  one  position  for  which  occupation  was  not  reported. 
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The  shifting  from  one  occupation  to  another  in  the  same  position 
was  naturally  most  likely  to  occur  in  establishments  employing  a 
considerable  number  of  children  in  different  occupations.  It  is  not 
surprising  to  find,  therefore,  that  the  largest  proportion  of  positions 
in  which  girls  changed  their  occupations  was  found  among  the  shoe- 
factory  operatives.  Most  of  these  changes,  however,  were  to  similar 
occupations.  More  than  one-third,  34.6  per  cent,  of  the  shoe-factory 
operative  positions  held  by  girls  involved  changes  of  occupation 
within  the  same  classification  and  only  about  one- twentieth,  5.4  per 
cent,  to  different  classifications.  Among  positions  in  clothing  fac- 
tories and  other  needle  trades,  which  were  generally  in  much  smaller 
establishments  than  shoe  factories,  only  a  little  over  one-eighth,  13 
per  cent,  of  those  held  by  girls  involved  changes  within  the  same 
classification,  while  only  1.7  per  cent  involved  changes  to  another 
classification.  Outside  of  factories,  the  only  positions  in  which 
much  shifting  occurred  were  those  in  which  the  original  occupation 
was  classified  as  cash  or  messenger  work  in  department  stores.  One- 
fifth,  20  per  cent,  of  the  positions  so  classified  which  were  held  by 
boys  and  about  one-eighth,  12.7  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  girls  showed 
occupational  shifts  within  the  same  classification  and  7.3  per  cent  of 
the  boys'  positions  and  3.2  per  cent  of  the  girls'  positions  showed 
occupational  shifts  to  different  classifications. 

One  important  fact  brought  out  in  this  table  is  that  in  nearly  one- 
fourth,  23  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  in  which  girls  were  employed  for 
messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work  and  in  about  one-eighth,  12.9 
per  cent,  of  those  in  which  they  were  employed  for  "packing,  wrap- 
ping, labeling,  and  shipping-room  work"  they  were  transferred  to 
occupations  of  an  entirely  different  character.  Evidently  the  occu- 
pation tables  already  given,  which  are  based  upon  the  first  kind  of 
work  carried  on  in  each  position,  must  exaggerate  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  girls  in  these  two  groups. 

Evidently,  too,  a  promise  of  employment  specifying  that  a  girl  is 
to  be  employed  in  one  of  these  classes  of  occupations  is  peculiarly 
weak  evidence  as  to  what  she  is  actually  likely  to  be  called  upon  to 
do.  In  many  cases  the  shift  of  occupation  is  a  benefit  to  the  child, 
as  when  a  girl  employed  to  do  errands  in  a  dressmaking  or  millinery 
establishment  is  given  sewing  when  she  is  not  needed  for  errands, 
and  is  thus  afforded  an  opportunity  to  learn  at  least  a  little  of  the 
trade.  In  a  case  in  which  the  physician  would  not  have  certified  that 
the  child  was  able  to  do  any  and  every  kind  of  work  the  shift  may 
easily  be  to  an  occupation  which  he  would  not  have  approved,  and 
the  protection  of  his  certificate  may  be  thus  entirely  removed. 

TIME  WORKED. 

At  the  time  of  this  study  most  of  the  children  were  still  at  work, 
many  of  them  in  their  first  regular  positions.     How  long  they  may 
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have  stayed  in  these  positions  after  the  date  of  the  interview  or  after 
their  sixteenth  birthdays  was  not  a  point  included  in  the  study, 
which  covered  the  industrial  histories  of  the  interviewed  children 
only  up  to  the  time  they  were  questioned  by  bureau  agents  and  of 
the  other  children  only  up  to  their  sixteenth  birthdays.  It  was  there- 
fore not  possible  to  ascertain  the  average  length  of  time  that  the 
children  remained  in  positions  in  different  occupations.  The  number 
of  first  regular  positions  which  ended  within  specified  periods  could 
be  ascertained,  however,  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  for  the  children 
interviewed.''*  Table  129  shows  the  rate  at  which  first  regular  posi- 
tions in  different  occupations  were  terminated. 

The  largest  proportion  of  short-term  positions — that  is,  of  positions 
lasting  less  than  three  months- — was  found,  as  would  be  expected,  in 
cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores.  Of  all  the  first 
regular  positions  in  this  occupation  more  than  one-half,  53  per  cent, 
lasted  less  than  three  months;  of  all  those  held  by  girls  alone  the 
percentage  terminated  during  this  period  was  even  higher,  57.9  per 
cent.  Nearly  one-sixth,  16  per  cent,  of  all  these  positions,  and  over 
one-fifth,  21.2  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  girls,  lasted  less  than  a  week; 
while  over  one-third,  35  per  cent,  of  all,  and  36.7  per  cent  of  those 
held  by  girls  lasted  from  one  week  to  one  month.  In  other  words, 
more  than  one-half,  51  per  cent,  of  all  first  regular  positions  for  cash 
and  messenger  work  in  department  stores,  and  not  far  from  three- 
fifths,  57.9  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  girls  lasted  less  than  one  month. 
The  great  majority  of  these  positions  were  evidently  temporary  in 
character,  for  special  seasons  such  as  the  period  just  before  Christ- 
mas or  for  sales.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  a  considerable 
number  of  permanent  positions  for  this  type  of  work  were  evidently 
open  to  children,  for  over  one-third,  36  per  cent,  of  all  the  children — 
though  a  smaller  proportion,  only  31.1  per  cent  of  the  girls — who  first 
entered  this  occupation  appear  to  have  held  their  positions  for  at  least 
a  year. 

9<  In  calculating  the  percentages  a  small  proportion  of  first  positions  not  terminated  before  the  end  of  12 
months  have  been  treated  as  if  they  lasted  the  full  12  months.  The  percentages  in  the  table,  therefore, 
slightly  understate  the  proportion  terminated  before  12  months  and  sUghtly  overstate  the  proportion  that 
terminated  at  12  months  and  over.  That  errors  are  not  great  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which  an 
estimate  has  been  made  of  the  total  nimiber  of  positions  that  woiud  have  terminated  before  the  end  of  the 
year  based  on  the  proportion  among  the  known  cases. 

Per  cent  of  children  commenciif^  work  whose  positions  terminated  in  specified  period. 


Period. 

Uncor- 
rected. 

Cor- 
rected. 

Period. 

Uncor- 
rected. 

•Cor- 
rected. 

Under  1  week ...   . 

5.1 
15.7 
15.1 
16.9 

5.1 
15.7 
15.1 
17.2 

6  months  but  under  9  months 

9  months  but  under  12  months 

12  months  and  over 

6.0 

4.5 

36.2 

7.0 

1  week  but  under  1  month 

4.5 
35.4 

3  months  but  under  6  months 
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Another  occupation  in  which  the  percentage  of  first  positions  held 
for  less  than  three  months  was  unusually  high  was  work  as  operatives 
in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades.  First  positions  in 
this  occupation  were  held  for  less  than  three  months  by  over  two- 
fifths,  43.6  per  cent,  of  all  children,  and  by  a  still  larger  proportion, 
45.7  per  cent,  of  the  girls  concerned.  Very  few  of  these  positions, 
however,  were  terminated  within  a  week  and  about  one-fourth,  24.2 
per  cent,  within  from  one  to  three  months.  At  the  same  time  com- 
paratively few  clothing  factory  and  needle  trades  positions,  as  com- 
pared with  other  occupations,  lasted  for  12  months  or  more.  For 
both  sexes  the  proportion  lasting  that  long  was  not  quite  three- 
tenths,  29  per  cent,  and  for  girls  it  was  about  one-fourth,  25.4  per 
cent.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  work 
in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades  is  seasonal  in  character, 
but  the  rush  seasons  are  much  longer  than  the  sales  periods  of  de- 
partment stores. 

Office  work  and  "messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work"  showed 
the  highest  proportions,  72  per  cent  for  the  former  and  70.5  per 
cent  for  the  latter,  of  positions  lasting  three  months  or  longer. 
Office  work  also  showed  the  highest  proportion,  44  per  cent,  of 
positions  lasting  a  year  or  over.  Even  in  messenger  work  consider- 
ably more  than  one-third,  37.7  per  cent,  of  all  the  first  regular 
positions  held  lasted  a  year  or  more.  In  positions  lasting  for  12 
months  or  more,  however,  shoe  factories  ranked  higher  than 
messenger  work.  Of  all  the  first  regular  positions  for  work  as  opera- 
tives in  shoe  factories  considerably  more  than  two-fifths,  43.7  per 
cent  and  nearly  half,  48.3  per  cent,  of  those  entered  by  girls,  were 
held  for  a  year  or  over.  Comparatively  few  positions  in  these  occu- 
pations, as  compared  with  those  in  occupations  which  had  high  pro- 
portions of  short- time  positions,  were  terminated,  as  will  be  seen 
later,^^  by  the  discharge  of  the  children. 

The  positions  held  by  girls  generally  lasted  for  shorter  periods 
than  those  held  by  boys.  Over  two-fifths,  41  per  cent,  of  all  the 
first  positions  held  by  girls  lasted  less  than  three  months,  and  about 
one- twelfth,  8.7  per  cent,  of  them  lasted  less  than  a  week,  whereas  of 
those  held  by  boys  less  than  one-third,  32.1  per  cent,  lasted  less  than 
three  months  and  a  very  small  proportion,  only  2.5  per  cent,  less  than 
a  week.  At  the  same  time  the  proportion  of  positions  lasting  12 
months  and  over  which  were  held  by  girls  and  by  boys  did  not  differ 
greatly,  34.7  per  cent  and  36.3  per  cent,  respectively.  The  failure  of 
girls  to  hold  their  positions  for  as  long  periods  as  boys  was  undoubt- 

»*  tiee  Table  135,  pp.  282-283. 
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Table  129. — Duration  of  first  regular  position  by  occupation  and  sex;  children  intennewtd. 


Total. 

Children  whose  first  reeular  positions  terminated 
in — 

Less  than  3  months. 

Occupation  and  sex. 

Total. 

Legs  than 
one  week. 

One  week 
but  less 
thanl 
month. 

One  month 
but  less 
than  3 

months. 

Nimi-    Per 
ber.    cent.i 

Num-    Per 
ber.    cent.i 

Num-    Per 
ber.    cent.' 
I 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.' 

Both  sexes  ... 

823 

295     35.9 

42 

.S-l 

129 

15.7 

124 

15.1 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations ....    . . 

30 
231 
221 
87 
62 
72 
10 

558 
50 

100 

39 

329 

40 

4 

12 
84 
84 
31 
27 
26 

4 

34 

34 

17 

9 

8 

"i4.'7" 
15.4 
19.5 
14.5 
11.1 

8 
39 
39 
12 
15 
12 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

36.3 
38.0 
35.6 
43.6 
36.1 

11 
11 
2 
3 
6 

4.8 
5.0 
2.3 
4.8 

16.9 

Factory  operative 

17.6 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory,  etc 

Other  factory 

13.7 
24.2 
16.7 

Apprentice  and  helper,  skilled  trades 

Clerical  occupations,   wrapping,   selling  an^L 

196 
14 

53 

15 

!? 

3 

35.1 
28.0 

53.0 
'29.*5* 

31 
1 

16 

2 

11 

1 

5.6 
2.0 

16.0 
"3.3 

90 
8 

35 

5 

40 

5 

1 

16.1 
10.0 

35.0 

iii' 

73 

8 

2 

8 
46 
11 

2 



13.4 

OflBce  work. . 

16.0 

Cash  and  messenger  work — department 
store 

Packmg,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping- 
room  work 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  deUvery 

SeUini                                  

2.0 

"ii'o 

All  otier  occupations 

Boys 

477 

1.53  1  32.1 

12  1    2. 5 

64  j  13.4 

77 

16.1 

12 
67 
57 
29 
3 
25 
10 

394 
33 

29 

12 

299 
21 

4 

6 
23 
23 
12 

1 
10 
10 

6 

'U.9 
17.5 

5 

12 
12 
6 

34.3 
40.4 

1 
1 

L5 

1.8 

17.9 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factorv 

21.1 

Clothing  factory,  etc '. 

Other  factory 

11  ] 

1    

■■"t!:::::: 

6 

Apprentices  and  helpers,  skilled  trades. . . . 
Clerical  occupations,   ^Tapping,   seUing  and 

121 

8 

12 

>\ 

7 

30.7 

11       2.8 

52 
2 

9 

2 

37 

2 

13.2 

'iil' 

58 
6 

2 

1 

44 

5 

2 

47 

14.7 

Cash  and  messenger  work — department 
store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeUng  and  shipping- 

1  I 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  deUvery 

Spiling                                    

30.4 

10  j    3.3 

14.7 

3 

1  1 

Girls 

346 

142  1  41.0 

30       8.7 

65 

18.8 

13.6 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

18 
164 
164 
58 
59 
47 

164 
17 

71 

27 
30 
19 

6 
61 
61 
19 
27 
15 

75 
6 

41 

12 
6 
10 

3 
24 
24 
11 
9 
4 

38 
3 

26 

3 
3 
3 

'ii'e' 

14.6 
19.0 
15.3 

23.2 

36.7 

3 
27 
27 

6 
15 

6 

17 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

37.2 
37.2 
32.8 
45.7 

45.7 

57.9 

10 

10 

2 

3 

5 

20 

1 

15 

2 
1 

1 

6.1 
6.1 
3.5 
5.1 

12.2 

2L2 

16.4 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

16.4 
10.3 

nothing  factory,  etc 

25.4 

Other  factory. .'. 

Clerical  occupations,   wrapping,   seUing  and 
delivery  of  goods        

10.4 

Oflace  work. .        

2 : 

Cash  and  messenger  work — department 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling  and  shipping- 

rnoin  wnrk 

7 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery 

Selling 

2  1 

6  1 

■ 

•  Not  shoiwn  when  base  is  less  than  50, 
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Table  129. — Duration  of  first  regular  position  by  occupation  and  sex;  children 
interviewed — Concluded. 


Occupation  and  sex. 


Both  sexes 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

i'actory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory,  etc 

Other  factor}^ .'. 

Apprentice  and  helper.skilled  trades . 
Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling 

and  deUvery  of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work — depart- 
ment store 

Packing:,   wrapping,   labeling,  and 

shipping-room  work 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery. 

SelUng 

All  other  occupations 

Boys 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory,  etc 

Other  factory 

Apprentices    and    helpers,    skilled 

trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  sellLng 

and  delivery  of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work— depart- 
ment store 

Packing,    wrapping,   labeling  and 

shipping  room  work 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  deliverv 

Selling '. 

All  other  occupations 

Girls 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations. .. 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothingfactory,  etc 

Other  1  act  ory 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling 

and  delivery  of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work— depart- 
ment store   

Packing,    wrapping,   labeling,  and 

shipping-room  work 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery. 
Selling 


Children  whose  first  regular  positions  terminated  in — 


Three  months  and  over. 


Total." 


Num- 
ber. 


18 
147 
137 
56 
35 
46 
10 

362 
36 


24 

232 

23 

1 


273 
25 


208 

14 

1 


12 
103 
103 
39 
32 
32 

89 
11 


Per 

cent.2 


63.7 
62.0 
64.4 
56.4 
64.0 


64.9 
72.0 


47.0 


324     67. 9 


65.7 
59.7 


69.5 


204     59. 0 


62.8 
62.8 
67.3 
54.2 


54.2 


30     42.3 


3  months 
but  less 
than  6 

months. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent.2 


15.1 
14.9 
12.6 
14.5 
18.1 


17.6 
18.0 


7.0 


82     17.2 


17.9 
17.5 


17.3 


17.7 


19.7 


14.0 
14.0 
12.1 
15.3 


laa 

8.5 


6  months 
but  less 
than  9 
months. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent.2 


6.1 
5.4 
5.7 
4.8 
5.6 


36 


6.1 
6.0 


2.0 
'7.'9' 


7.5 


6.0 
3.5 


7.6 


18       6. 2 


6.1 
6.1 
5.2 

5.1 


2.4 


2.8 


9  months 
but  less 
than  12 
months. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent.2 


37       4.5 


12  months 
and  over.i 


Num-    Per 
ber.  icent.* 


3.9 
3.6 
2.3 
8.1 
1.4 


28 


4.8 
4.0 


2.0 
'6.'4' 


4.5 
3.5 


6.1 


9  1     3.1 


3.7 
3.7 
1.7 

8.5 


1.8 


li: 


298 


36 


12 
124 


178 


2 

25 

20 

10 

8 

7. 

5 

151 
17 

14 

4 

110 

6 


4 

64 
64 
28 
15 
21 

52 

0 

22 


6 

89 

38.5 

84 

38.0 

38 

43.7 

18 

29.0 

28 

38.9 

5 

20? 

36.4 

22 

44.0 

120  I    34.7 


"  All  the  first  regular  positions  which  were  not  terminated  at  the  date  of  the  interview  were  considered 
to  have  lasted  for  12  months  or  over:  66.1  per  cent  of  them  had  already  lasted  12  months  or  over:  16.6 
per  cent  had  already  lasted  from  9  to  12  months;  and  12.9  per  cent  had"lasted  from  6  to  9  months.  See 
Appendix  Table  III,  p.  361. 

2  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 
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edly  due  primarily  to  their  choice  of  occupations,  particularly  to 
their  employment  in  such  seasonal  occupations  as  operative  work  in 
clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades,  and  in  department  store 
''sales." 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Decided  differences  were  found  in  the  weekly  hours  of  labor  re- 
quired in  the  different  occupations.  Of  the  84  cases  already  men- 
tioned in  which  the  weekly  hours  were  less  than  36,  Table  130  shows 
that  37  were  positions  for  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work,  13 
for  personal  and  domestic  occupations,  7  for  cash  and  messenger 
work  in  department  stores,  and  5  each  for  office  work  and  for  work  as 
operatives  in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades.  But  the 
largest  proportion  of  such  positions  in  any  one  occupation  was  14.6 
per  cent  for  personal  and  domestic  occupations.  For  no  other  kind 
of  occupation  except  selling  was  the  proportion  of  positions  in  which 
the  hours  were  less  than  36  a  week  higher  than  the  5  per  cent  shown 
for  office  work.  For  all  positions  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupa- 
tions it  was  only  1.2  per  cent.  All  such  positions  in  factory  and 
mechanical  occupations  and  also  for  cash  and  messenger  work  in 
department  stores  were  held  by  girls,  and  all  those  for  messenger, 
errand,  and  delivery  work  by  boys. 

Of  the  125  positions  in  which  the  hours  were  very  long,  54  or  over 
weekly,  62,  or  about  half,  were  for  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery 
work,  but  23  were  in  personal  and  domestic  and  22  in  factory  and 
mechanical  occupations.  Nevertheless  in  over  one-fourth,  25.8  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  group  of  positions  in  personal  and  domestic  serv- 
ice, as  compared  with  8.2  per  cent  of  those  in  messenger,  errand,  and 
delivery  work  and  with  only  3.7  per  cent  of  those  in  factory  and  me- 
chanical occupations  these  hours  were  required.  In  considerably 
over  one-third,  37.3  per  cent,  of  the  personal  and  domestic  positions 
held  by  girls,  the  hours  were  over  54  a  week;  but  most  of  the  messen- 
ger, errand,  and  delivery  work  positions  in  which  these  were  the 
hours,  58  out  of  62,  were  held  by  boys. 

Messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work  again  took  the  lead  in  the 
number  of  positions  in  which  the  hours  were  over  48  but  under  54. 
Of  172  such  positions  85  were  for  this  class  of  occupations,  but  53 
were  for  factory  and  mechanical  occupations,  '82  of  them  for  work  as 
operatives  in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades.  In  over 
one-sixth,  17.3  per  cent,  of  the  latter  positions  the  hours  were  between 
48  and  54  a  week.  All  but  three  of  these  positions  were  held  by 
girls.     But  78  of  the  85  messenger  work  positions  were  held  by  boys. 
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In  most  occupations  a  large  majority  of  the  children  worked  either 
from  36  to  48  hours  or  exactly  48  hours  a  week.  In  factory  and 
mechanical  occupations  these  two  hour  groups  together  included 
83.5  per  cent  of  all  the  positions,  the  larger  proportion,  46.3  per  cent, 
being  in  the  group  where  the  hours  were  from  36  to  48.  In  shoe  fac- 
tories, however,  over  nine-tenths,  92.9  per  cent,  of  the  positions 
required  from  36  to  48  or  exactly  48  hours  work,  and  in  the  larger  pro- 
portion, 64.3  per  cent,  or  not  far  from  two-thirds,  the  hours  were 
exactly  48  a  week.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  factory  and  mechanical 
occupations  specifically  enumerated,  work  as  operatives  in  clothing 
factories  and  other  needle  trades  showed  the  smallest  proportion, 
74.1  per  cent,  of  positions  in  which  the  hours  belonged  in  one  of  these 
two  groups.  In  over  one-half,  53  per  cent,  of  these  positions,  the 
hours  were  from  36  to  48  and  in  only  a  little  over  one-fifth,  21.1  per 
cent,  they  were  exactly  48.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  of  all  the 
fictory  and  mechanical  occupations  in  which  the  work  of  children 
under  16  was  used  to  any  considerable  extent,  their  hours  varied 
most  in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades,  where  in  nearly 
one-fourth,  23.8  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  held  the  weekly  hours 
were  either  less  than  36  or  more  than  48.  These  variations  in  hours 
affected  the  work  of  girls  far  more  than  that  of  boys,  for  177  out  of 
the  185  positions  in  this  occupation  were  held  by  girls. 

The  weekly  hours  in  clerical  and  similar  occupations  showed  wider 
variations  in  general  than  those  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupa- 
tions. The  proportion  of  all  positions  for  clerical  and  similar  work 
in  which  the  hours  were  either  36  but  less  than  48,  or  exactly  48, 
was  77.6  per  cent,  the  larger  proportion,  41.9  per  cent,  being  in  the 
group  where  the  hours  were  exactly  48  a  week.  But  even  greater 
differences  in  the  matter  of  hours  were  found  between  the  different 
occupations  included  in  this  group  than  between  those  included  in 
the  group  of  factory  and  mechanical  occupations.  For  example, 
the  hours  were  36  but  less  than  48  in  over  two-thirds,  67.3  per  cent, 
of  the  office  work  positions  but  in  only  a  little  over  one-half,  51  per 
cent,  of  the  positions  for  packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping- 
room  work,  and  for  less  than  one-sixth,  14.6  per  cent,  of  those  for 
cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  were  exactly  48  in  about  one-fifth,  20.8  per  cent,  of  the  office 
work  positions,  in  over  one-third,  36.5  per  cent,  of  the  positions  for 
packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room  work,  and  in  almost 
four-fifths,  77.9  per  cent,  of  those  for  cash  and  messenger  work  in 
department  stores.  In  the  last-named  occupation,  cash  and  mes- 
senger work  in  department  stores,  the  hours  were  more  frequently 
exactly  48  than  in  any  other,  and  in  only  6.1  per  cent  of  these  posi- 
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Table  130. — Hours  weekly,  by  occupation  and  sex  of  child;  regular  positions  held  by 

children  interviewed. 


Occupation  and  sex. 


Both  sexes. 


Personaland  domestic  occupations 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupa,tions 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory  and   other  needle 

trades 

Otherfactory 

Apprentice  and  helper,  skilled  trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and 

delivery  of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work — department 

store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  ship- 
ping-room work 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  delivery 

Selling 

All  other  occupations 


Boys. 


Personal  and  domestic  occupations , 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations , 

Factory  operative , 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory   and   other  needle 

trades , 

Other  factory 

Apprentice  and  helper — skilled  trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and 

delivery  of  goods 

Office  work , 

Cash  and  messenger  work — department 

store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  ship- 
ping-room work 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  delivery 

Selling 

All  other  occupations 


Girls. 


Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle 

trades 

Other  factory 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and 

delivery  of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work-department 

store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeUng,  and  ship- 
ping-room work 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  delivery 

Selling 


All 
regular 
posi- 
tions. 


^1,943 


563 
199 

185 
179 
25 

1,248 
101 


104 

754 

76 

17 


2  1, 093 


38 
165 
140 

69 


63 
25 

872 
73 

55 

34 

667 

43 

17 


850 


51 
423 
423 
130 

177 
116 

376 

28 

158 

70 
87 
33 


Regular  positions  showing  specified  number  of 
hours  weekly. 


Under  36. 


Num- 
ber. 


60 


Per 
cent.i 


4.3 


14.6 
1.2 
1.2 


2.7 
1.1 


4.7 
5.0 


3.3 


4.9 
13.2 


36,  under  48. 


Num- 
ber. 


735 


13 

272 

258 

57 


103 
14 

446 
68 

31 

53 

270 

24 

4 


5.5 
4.1 


2.8 


11.8 
1.7 

1.7 


2.8 
1.7 


11 

2 

2.9 

7 

4.4 

2 

7 
75 
61 
23 

3 
35 
14 

323 
53 


13 

233 

14 

4 


326 


6 
197 
197 
34 

95 
68 

123 
15 

21 

40 
37 
10 


Per 
cent.i 


37.8 


14.6 
46.3 
45.8 
28.6 

53.0 
57.5 


35.7 
67.3 

14.6 

51.0 
35.8 
31.6 


45.5 
43.6 
33.3 


37.0 
72.6 


18.2 
"34."  9 


38.4 


11.8 
46.6 
46.6 
26.2 

53.7 
58.6 

32.7 


13.3 


57.1 
42.5 


48  even. 


Num- 
ber. 


15 
219 
214 
128 

39 

47 
5 

523 
21 

166 

38 

283 

15 

3 


389 


15 
5 

320 
14 

40 

14 

245 

7 

3 


10 
158 
158 

87 

39 
32 

203 

7 

126 

24 

38 


1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

2  Including  one  position  for  which  occupation  was  not  reported. 
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Table  130. — Hours  weekly,  hy  occupation  and  sex  of  child;  regular  positions  held  by 
children  interviewed — Concluded. 


Occupation  and  sex. 


Both  sexes. 


Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle  trades 

Other  factory , 

Apprentice  and  helper— skilled  trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of 

goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work — department  store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room 

work r 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  delivery 

Selling 

All  other  occupations 


Boys. 


Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle  trades 

Other  factory 

Apprentice  and  helper— skilled  trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of 

goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work^^epartment store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room 

work 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  delivery 

Selling 

A!/  other  occupations 


Girls. 


Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle  trades 

Other  factory 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  seUing,  and  deUvery  of 

goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work — department  store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room 

work 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  deUvery 

Selling 


Regular  positions  showing  specified  number  of 
hours  weekly. 


Over  48,  under 
54. 


Num- 
ber. 


53 
50 

7 
32 
11 

3 

111 
3 

G 

9 

So 


58 


Per 
cent.i 


8.9 


9.0 
9.0 
8.9 
3.5 
17.3 
6.1 


8.9 
3.0 

2.8 

8.7 
11.3 
10.5 


Num- 
ber. 


125 


10.4 


8.5 
7.9 
4.3 


10.7 
1.4 
9.1 


Per 
cent.i 


C.4 


Not  reported. 


Num- 
ber. 


25.8 
3.7 
3.6 
1.5 
3.8 
5.6 


6.1 
2.0 


1.0 

8.2 
14.5 


6.7 
6.4 
1.4 


9.5 


7.6 
1.4 


6.8 


2.0 
9.2 
9.2 
3.1 
16.4 
5.2 


4.8 


5.7 
8.0 


40 

4.7 

19 

37.3 

11 

2.6 

11 

2.6 

2 

1.5 

5 

2.8 

4 

3.4 

10 

2.7 

1 

4' 

""i'e" 

5 

2  67 


1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

'  Including  one  position  for  which  occupation  was  not  reported. 


tions  were  the  hours  either  under  36  or  over  48  a  week.  In  no  occu- 
pation except,  perhaps,  work  as  operatives  in  shoe  factories,  were  the 
weekly  hours  of  girls  as  generally  within  the  limit  of  from  36  to  48, 
inclusive,  as  in  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores. 
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The  occupation  in  which  the  hours  of  boys  varied  most  widely, 
with  the  single  exception  of  personal  and  domestic  occupations,  was 
that  classified  as  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work.  In  over 
one-fourth,  25.9  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  for  messenger,  errand, 
and  delivery  work  held  by  boys,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  pre- 
ceding discussion,  the  hours  were  either  less  than  36  or  more  than  48 
weekly.  The  proportion  of  cases,  36.7  per  cent,  in  which  they  were 
exactly  48  was  somewhat  larger  than  the  proportion,  34.9  per  cent, 
in  which  they  were  36  but  less  than  48. 

The  largest  proportion  of  unusual  hours  for  both  boys  and  girls 
was  found,  as  might  be  expected,  in  personal  and  domestic  occupa- 
tions. Of  all  the  positions  held  by  both  sexes  in  these  occupations 
only  16.9  per  cent  required  exactly  48  hours  and  14.6  per  cent  required 
36  but  less  than  48  hours  a  week.  In  nearly  one-half,  49.4  per  cent, 
of  these  positions,  and  in  over  one-half,  51.1  per  cent,  of  those  held  by 
girls,  the  weekly  hours  were  either  less  than  36  or  more  than  48. 

PIECE  AND  TIME  WORK. 

In  about  one-eighth,  12.6  per  cent,  of  all  their  positions,  as  shown 
in  Table  131,  the  children  were  engaged  in  piecework.  Nearly  four- 
fifths,  195  out  of  244,  of  these  positions  were  in  factory  and  mechan- 
ical occupations,  119  of  them,  or  nearly  one-half,  being  in  shoe  facto- 
ries. The  only  other  type  of  occupation  in  which  any  considerable 
proportion  of  positions  involved  piecework  was  ^'packing,  wrapping, 
labeling,  and  shipping-room  work,"  and  in  less  than  one-sixth,  15.4 
per  cent,  of  these  positions,  as  compared  with  about  one- third,  33.2 
per  cent,  of  those  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations  and  with 
nearly  three-fifths,  59.8  per  cent,  of  those  in  shoe  factories  alone, 
were  the  children  engaged  in  piecework.  Because  of  the  decided 
tendency  of  girls  to  enter  the  occupations  involving  piecework  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  girls  than  of  the  boys,  19.9  per  cent  as 
compared  with  6.9  per  cent,  held  positions  in  which  they  were  paid 
by  the  piece. 

The  initial  wages  of  both  sexes  combined  were  decidedly  higher  in 
time-work  than  in  piecework  positions.  Table  132  shows  that  in 
18.4  per  cent  of  the  piecework  positions,  as  compared  with  only  3.5 
per  cent  of  the  time-work  positions,  were  wages  less  than  $3  a  week. 
In  over  three-fourths,  76.6  per  cent,  of  the  piecework  positions,  as 
compared  with  little  more  than  two-thirds,  68.  3  per  cent,  of  the  time- 
work  positions,  were  they  less  than  $5.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
were  $5  or  more  in  over  one-fourth,  25.  6  per  cent,  of  the  time-work 
but  less  than  one  fifth,  19.7  per  cent,  of  the  piecework  positions. 
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Table  131. — Kind  of  ivork,  by  occupation  and  sex  oj  child;  regular  positions  held  by 

children  interviewed. 


All 

reg- 
ular 
posi- 
tions. 

Regular  positions  showing  specified  kind  of 

work. 

Occupation  and  sex  of  child. 

Time-work. 

Piecework. 

No  cash 
wage. 

Not 
reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.i 

Nam-    Per 
ber.    cent. I 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Both  sexes 

21,943 

1,632 

84.0 

244     12.6 

42 

2.2 

J  25 

1  3 

89 
588 
563 
199 
185 
179 

25 

1,248 
101 

213 

104 

754 

76 

17 

74 
360 
336 

74 
128 
134 

24 

1,184 
98 

213 

86 

730 

57 

14 

83.1 
61.2 
59.7 
37.2 
69.2 
74.9 

12     IS  .'^ 

1 
18 
17 

1.1 

3.1 
3.0 

2 
15 
15 
6 
7 
2 

2  2 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

195 
195 
119 
35 
41 

33.2 
34.6 
59.8 
18.9 
22.9 

2  fi 

Factory  operative 

2  7 

3  0 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle  trades. 
Other  factory 

15 
2 
1 

22 
3 

8.1 
1.1 

3.8 
1  1 

Apprentice  and  helper — skilled  trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wTapping,  selling,  and 

94.9 
97.0 

100.0 

82.7 
96.8 
75.0 

36 

2.9 

1.8 
3.0 

6 

.5 

Cash  and   messenger   work— department 
store  

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping- 
room  work 

16 
12 
8 
1 

15.4 

1.6 

10.5 

2 
4 

1.9 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery .  - 

SeUing 

8 

11 

1 

1.1 
14.5 

.5 

All  other  occupations 

1 

Boys 

2  1,093 

991 

90.7 

75 

6.9 

16 

1.5 

2  11 

1.0 

38 
165 
140 

69 
8 

63 

25 

872 
73 

55 

34 

667 

43 

17 

24 
115 
91 
34 
6 
51 
24 

838 
73 

55 

34 

646 

30 

14 

'69.'7' 
65.0 
49.3 

"si.'o' 

12 

44 
44 
32 

2 
3 
3 
3 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

26.7 
31.4 
4fi  d 

3 
2 

1.8 
1.4 

1  S 

Factory  operative 

2  i 

Shoe  factory 

4  3 

Clothing  factory  and  otherneedle  trades. 

1    

1 
1 
1 

12 

Other  factory 

11 

17.5 

1.6 

Apprentice  and  helper— skilled  trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and 
delivery  of  goods 

96.1 
100.0 

100.0 

18 

2.1 

1.4 

4 

.5 

Office  work 

Cash  and   messenger   work— department 
store 

Packing,  wrapping, labeling, and  shipping- 
room  work 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery 

Selling    

96.9 

10 

8 

1 

1.5 

7 
5 

1 

1.1 

4 

.6 

All  other  occupations 

1 

Girls 

850 

641 

75.4 

169 

19.9 

26 

3.1 

14 

1.6 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

51 
423 
423 
130 
177 
116 

376 

28 

158 

70 
87 
33 

50 
245 
245 

40 
122 

83 

346 
25 

158 

52 
84 
27 

98.0 
57.9 
57.9 
30.8 
68.9 
71.6 

92.0 

1 
15 
15 

2.0 
3.5 
3.5 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

151 
151 
87 
34 
30 

18 

35.7 
35.7 
66.9 
19.2 
25.9 

4.8 

12 
12 
3 
7 
2 

2 

2.8 

2.8 

Shoe  factory 

2.3 

Clothing  factory  and  otherneedle  trades. 
Other  factory 

14 
1 

10 
3 

7.9 
.9 

2.7 

4.0 

1  7 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and 
delivery  of  goods 

.5 

Office  work 

Cash   and   messenger   work— department 

100.0 

74.3 
96.6 

Packing,  wrapping, labeling,  and  shipping- 
room  work 

16 
2 

22.9 
2.3 

3 

2.9 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery 

Selling         .                                

1 
6 

1.1 

•  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

2  Including  one  position  for  which  occupation  was  not  reported. 


The  best  opportunities  for  girls  to  earn  the  higher  rates  of  wages 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  in  piecework  positions.  Although 
in  only  9.3  per  cent  of  the  piecework  as  compared  with  10  per  cent 
of  the  time-work  positions  held  by  boys  were  the  initial  weekly 
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wages  $6  or  over,  in  7.7  per  cent  of  the  piecework  as  compared  with 
only  3.3  per  cent  of  the  time-work  positions  held  by  girls  these  wages 
were  received.  The  piecework  positions  held  by  girls  showed  a  wide 
range,  for  in  about  one-fifth,  20.1  per  cent,  of  them  the  initial  weekly 
wages  were  less  than  $3,  while  in  16.6  per  cent  they  were  $5  or  over. 
But  when  all  the  piecework  and  the  time- v/ork  positions  in  which  the 
girls  made  $4  or  over  a  week  are  compared  it  is  fomid  that  the  advan- 
tage is  with  the  piecework,  for  in  54.5  per  cent  of  the  former  as  com- 
pared with  only  49,6  per  cent  of  the  latter  were  these  wages  paid. 

Table  132. — Initial  weekly  wage,  by  kind  of  work  and  sex  of  child;  regular  positions 

held  by  children  interviewed. 


All  regular 

Regular  positions  showing  specified  kind  of  work. 

positions. 

Time-work. 

Piecework. 

No 
cash 

wage. 

Initial  weekly  wage  and  sex. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Not 
report- 
ed. 

Both  sexes 

1,943 

100.0 

1,632 

100.0 

244 

100.0 

42 

25 

Initial  wage: 

Under  $5 

1,302 
103 
413 
786 
465 
325 
140 
127 
49 

67.0 

5.3 

21.3 

40.5 

23.9 

16.7 

7.2 

6.5 

2.5 

1,114 

57 
364 
693 
417 
297 
120 
79 
22 

68.3 

3.5 

22.3 

42.5 

25.6 

18.2 

7.4 

4.8 

1.3 

187 
45 
49 
93 
48 
28 
20 
6 
3 

76.6 
18.4 
20.1 
38.1 
19.7 
11.5 
8.2 
2.5 
1.2 

1 

Under  $3 

1 

$3  under  $4 

$4  under  $o 

$5  under  $6          

$6  or  over 

other  1                         

42 

Not  reported  

24 

1,093 

100.0 

991 

100.0 

75 

100.0 

16 

11 

^  

Initial  wage: 

Under  $5 

660 

39 

135 

486 

355 

249 

106 

57 

21 

60.4 

3.6 

12.4 

44.5 

32.5 

22.8 

9.7 

5.2 

1.9 

608 

28 

123 

457 

335 

236 

99 

38 

10 

61.4 

2.8 

12.4 

46.1 

33.8 

23.8 

10.0 

3.8 

1.0 

52 
11 
12 
29 
20 
13 
7 
3 

69.3 
14.7 
16.0 
38.7 
26.7 
17.3 
9.3 
4.0 

Under  $3 

$4  under  $5 

$5  under  $6 

$6  or  over 

other  1 

16 

ii 

Girls 

850 

100.0 

641 

100.0 

169 

100.0 

26 

14 

Initial  wage: 

Under  $5 

642 
64 
278 
300 
110 
76 
34 
70 
28 

75.  5 
7.5 
32.7 
35.3 
12.9 
8.9 
4.0 
8.2 
3.3 

506 
29 
241 
236 
82 
61 
21 
41 
12 

78.9 
4.5 
37.6 
36.8 
12.8 
9.5 
3.3 
6.4 
1.9 

135 
34 
37 
64 
28 
15 
13 
3 
3 

79.9 

20.1 

21.9 

37.9 

16.6 

8.9 

7.7 

1.8 

1.8 

1 

Under  $3      

1 

$3  under  $4 

$4  under  $5 

$5  or  over 

$5  under  $6 

$6  or  over 

other  1 

26 

13 

I  Including  84  positions  where  support  or  meals  were  given  as  part  or  whole  of  wage ;  also  positions  where 
child  worked  for  nothing  or  employer  failed  to  pay;  and  where  child  worked  for  less  than  1  week  on 
piecework,  or  only  one  day  each  week. 
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INITIAL  WEEKLY  WAGES. 

Taking  both  sexes  together,  the  occupation  in  which  the  highest 
proportion  of  positions  paid  initial  weekly  wages  of  $5  or  over,  as 
shown  in  Table  133,  was  office  work.  In  personal  and  domestic  occu- 
pations, selling,  and  work  as  operatives  in  clothing  factories,  the  pro- 
portions of  positions  in  which  the  wages  were  not  entirely  in  cash  ^^ 
were  high,  42.7  per  cent,  27.6  per  cent,  and  10.3  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, and  as  a  result  the  proportions  in  all  other  groups  were  com- 
paratively low.  With  the  exception  of  these  three  occupations, 
where  the  money  classification  can  not  be  considered  representative 
of  the  actual  status,  office  work  showed  not  only  the  highest  propor- 
tion of  positions,  28.7  per  cent,  paying  $5  or  more,  but  also  the  lowest 
proportion,  65.3  per  cent,  paying  less  than  $5.  In  only  one  such 
position  were  the  wages  less  than  $3,  and  that  position  was  held  by 
a  girl. 

When  boys  alone  are  considered,  however,  factory  and  mechanical 
occupations  had  the  highest  proportion,  41.8  per  cent,  of  positions 
paying  $5  or  more  and  the  lowest  proportion,  53.3  per  cent,  of  posi- 
tions paying  less  than  $5.  Although  the  number  of  apprentices  and 
helpers  in  skilled  trades  is  too  small  to  justify  the  working  of  per- 
centages, it  appears  that  they  contributed  largely  to  this  wage 
superiority  of  factory  and  mechanical  occupations,  for  the  propor- 
tion of  positions  as  factory  operatives  in  which  the  wages  of  boys 
were  over  $5  was  less,  39.3  per  cent,  than  the  proportion,  41.8  per 
cent,  in  all  factory  and  mechanical  occupations.  For  both  sexes 
together  the  highest  proportion,  27  per  cent,  ol  factory  operative 
positions  paying  $5  or  more  was  found  in  ''other  factories,"  that 
is  in  factories  other  than  those  making  shoes,  clothing  or  textiles. 
In  only  one  position  in  a  factory  or  mechanical  occupation  held  by 
a  boy,  and  that  a  position  as  operative  in  a  shoe  factory  where  the 
work  was  doubtless  paid  by  the  piece,  were  the  initial  weekly  wages 
less  than  $3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  initial  weekly  wages  were  $6 
or  over  in  18.8  per  cent  of  all  positions  held  by  boys  in  factory  and 
mechanical  occupations,  but  in  only  16.4  per  cent  of  the  factory 
operative  positions — again  showing,  not  only  the  decided  superiority 
in  wages  of  factory  and  mechanical  over  any  other  class  of  occupa- 
tions, but  also  the  special  advantage  of  positions  as  apprentices  and 
helpers  in  skilled  trades. 

96  Including  positions  where  support  or  meals  were  given  as  part  or  whole  of  wage;  also  positions  where 
child  worked  for  nothing  or  employer  faOed  to  pay;  and  where  he  worked  for  less  than  one  week  on  piece- 
work, or  only  one  day  each  week.  ' 
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Table  133. — Initial  weekly  wage,   by  occupation  and  sex;  regular  positions  held  by 

children  interviewed. 


AU 
regu- 
lar 
posi- 
tions. 

Regular  positions  showing  specified  initial  weekly 
wage. 

Under  $5. 

Occupation  and  sex. 

Total. 

Under  $3. 

S3  under  $4. 

$4  under  $5. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.i 

Sf  um- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Sf  um- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

n,943 

1,  302     67.  0 

103 

5.3 

413 

21.3 

786 

40.5 

89 

46 

43 
588 
563 
199 
185 

53 
126 

25 

1,248 
101 

213 

104 
76 

754 
17 

29 

21 

8 

402 

393 

154 

116 

36 

87 

9 

865 
66 

187 

72 

36 

504 

6 

32.6 

"68."  4' 
69.8 
77.4 
62.7 
67.9 
69.0 

11 

9 
2 
45 
45 
18 
20 
3 
4 

12.4 

""7."7' 
8.0 
9.0 
10.8 
5.7 

■  3.2 

10 

5 

5 

140 

138 

38 

49 

13 

38 

2 

263 
16 

68 

27 
15 
107 

11.2 

'23."8' 
24.5 
19.1 
26.5 
24.5 
30.2 

21.1 
15.8 

46.0 

26.0 
19.7 
14.2 

8 

7 

1 

217 

210 

98 

47 

20 

45 

7 

556 
49 

84 

38 

17 

368 

5 

9.0 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants  in  the 
home) 

36.9 

37.3 

49.2 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle  trades 
Textile  mill 

25.4 
37.7 

35.7 

Apprentice  and  helper— skilled  trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  de- 
livery of  goods.             

69.3 
65.3 

87.8 

69.2 
47.4 
66.8 

46 
1 

5 

7 

4 

29 

1 

3.7 
1.0 

2.3 

6.7 
5.3 
3.8 

44.6 

Office  work. .           

48.5 

Cash  and  messenger  work— department 
store 

39.4 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeUng,  and  shipping- 
room  work 

36.5 

Selling...                    

22.4 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  deUvery 

48.8 

Boys 

n,093 

660 

60.4 

39 

3.6 

135 

12.4 

4S6 

44.5 

38 

35 
3 
165 
140 
69 
8 
22 
41 
25 

872 
73 

55 

34 

43 

667 

17 

16 

15 

1 

88 

79 

44 

2 

14 

19 

9 

550 
47 

42 

14 

19 

428 

6 

7 
7 

6 

5 

1 

26 

24 

15 

3 
3 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants  in  the . 

House  and  home  work 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

53.3 
56.4 
63.8 

1 
1 
1 

.6 

.7 

1.4 

1.5.8 
17.1 
21.7 

61 
54 
28 

2 
10 
14 

7 

417 
39 

32 

11 

8 

327 

5 

37.0 

38.6 

40.6 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle  trades 

4 
5 
2 

103 

8 

10 

2 

8 

75 

11.8 
11.0 

18.2 

"ii."2" 

Other  factorv 

Apprentice  and  helper — skilled  trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and 
deUvery  of  goods 

63.1 
64.4 

76.4 
"64."  2" 

30 

3.4 

47.8 

Office  work 

53.4 

Cash  and  messenger   work — department 
store 

58.2 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeUng,  and  shipping- 

1 

3 

26 

1 

"3.9 

Selling 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  deUvery 

All  other  occupations 

49.0 

Girls 

850 

642 

75.5 

64 

7.5 

278 

32.7 

300 

35.3 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

51 

11 
40 
423 
423 
130 
177 
31 
85 

376 

28 

158 

70 
33 

87 

13 

6 
7 
314 
314 
110 
114 
22 
68 

315 
19 

145 

58 
17 
76 

25.5 

"74."  2' 
74.2 
84.6 
64.4 

"80."  6" 

83.8 

91.8 
82.9 

"87."4" 

4 

2 
2 

44 
44 
17 
20 
3 
4 

16 
1 

5 

6 

1 
3 

7.8 

4 

7.8 

5 

4 

1 

156 

156 

70 

45 

10 

31 

139 
10 

52 

27 
9 
41 

9.8 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants  in  the 
home) 

'i6."4" 
10.4 

13.1 
11.3 

■"4."7" 

4.3 

3.2 

8.6 

"3.' 4" 

4 
114 
114 
23 
49 
9 
33 

160 

8 

88 

25 

7 

32 

'27."  6" 

27.0 
17.7 
27.7 

"38."  8' 

42.6 

55.7 
35.7 

"se.'s" 

36.9 

Factory  operative .     . . 

36.9 

53.8 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle  trades 
Textile  mill 

25.4 

Other  factory 

36.5 

deUvery  of  goods 

37.0 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work— department 
store 

32.9 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeUng,  and  shipptng- 

38.6 

SeUing 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  deUvery 

47.1 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50.       2  Including  one  position  for  which  occupation  was  not  reported. 
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Table  133. — Initial  weekly  wage,  by  occupation  and  sex;  regular  positions  held  by 
children  interviewed — Concluded. 


Regular  positions  showing  s 

pecifled  initial  weekly  wage. 

$5  or  over. 

Other.! 

No 
por 

.re- 

Occupation  and  sex. 

Total. 

$5  under  $6. 

$6  or  over. 

ted. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent  .2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent  .2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.' 

Both  sexes 

465 

23.9 

325 

16.7 

140 

7.2 

127 

6.5 

349 

2.5 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants 
in  the  home) 

18 

17 

1 

140 

126 

38 

40 
14 
34 

14 

300 
29 

20 

27 

19 

205 

7 

20.2 

'23.' 8' 
22.4 
19.1 

21.6 
26.4 
27.0 

24.0 

28.7 

9.4 

26.0 
25.0 
27.2 

11 

10 

1 
85 
79 
22 

25 
13 
19 

6 

228 
22 

18 

18 

11 

159 

1 

12.4 

7 
7 

7.9 

38 

6 
32 
26 
24 

1 

19 

42.7 

"i'4' 

4.3 
.5 

10.3 

4 

2 
2 
20 
20 
6 

10 
3 
1 

4.5 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

14.5 
14.0 
11.1 

13.5 
24.5 
15.1 

18.3 
21.8 

8.5 

17.3 
14.5 
21.1 

55 
47 
16 

15 

1 
15 

8 

72 
7 

2 

9 

8 

46 

6 

9.4 

8.3 
8.0 

8.1 
1.9 
11.9 

5.8 
6.9 

.9 

8.7 
10.5 
6.1 

3.4 
3.6 

Shoe  factory 

3.0 

Clothing  factory  and  other  nee- 
dle trades 

5.4 

Tf.xt.Up.  mill . 

5.7 

Other  factory 

4 

2 

60 
5 

1 

1 
21 
32 

3 

3.2 

.8 

Apprentice     and     helper— skilled 
trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  seUing, 
and  delivery  of  goods 

4.8 
5.0 

.5 

1.0 

27.6 

4.2 

23 
1 

5 

4 

1.8 

1.0 

Cash  and  messenger   work — depart- 
ment store 

2.3 

Packing,   wrapping,   labeling,  and 
shipping -room  work 

3.8 

SeUing 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  delivery. 
All  other  occupations 

13 
1 

1.7 

Boys 

355 

32.5 

249 

22.8 

106 

9.7 

57 

5.2 

3  21 

1.9 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants 
in  the  home) . . 

13 
13 

8 
8 

5 
5 



7 

5 
2 

5 
3 

1 

2 
2 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

69 
55 
21 

5 
8 
21 

14 

266 
24 

12 

19 

14 

197 

7 

41.8 
39.3 
30.4 

30.5 
32.9 

21.8 
'29.'5' 

38 
32 
12 

2 
7 
11 

6 

202 
17 

10 

15 

9 

151 

1 

23.0 
22.9 
17.4 

23.2 
23.3 

18.2 
'22.'6' 

31 

23 

9 

3 

1 
10 

8 

64 
7 

2 

4 

5 

46 

6 

18.8 
16.4 
13.0 

3.0 
2.1 
1.4 

3 
3 
3 

1.8 
2.1 

Shoe  factory 

4.3 

Clothing  factory  and  other  nee- 

Textile  mill . 

7.3 
9.6 

3.6 

"e.'g' 

1 

2 

42 
1 

Apprentice      arid      helper— skilled 
trades. 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  seUing, 
and  deUvery  of  goods 

48 
1.4 

14 

1 

1 

1.6 

Office  work ...    . 

1.4 

Cash  and  messenger  work— depart- 

1.8 

Packing,    wrapping,   labehng,  and 

1 

10 
30 

3 

SeUing 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  delivery. 
AU  other  occupations 

4.5 

12 
1 

1.8 

Girls 

110 

12.9 

76 

8.9 

34 

4.0 

70 

8.2 

28 

3.3 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

5 

4 

1 

71 

71 

17 

35 
6 
13 

34 
5 

8 

8 
5 

8 

9.8 

'ie.'s' 

16.8 
13.1 

19.8 

"is."  3' 

9.0 

5.1 
11.4 
"9.' 2' 

3 

2 

1 

47 

47 

10 

23 
6 

8 

26 
5 

8 

3 
2 

8 

5.9 

2 
2 

3.9 

31 

1 
30 
21 
21 

60.8 

2 

3.9 

"  "5.0 
5.0 

2 
17 

17 
3 

10 
3 
1 

9 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative •. 

11.1 
11.1 

7.7 

13.0 

24 
24 

7 

12 

5.7 
5.7 
5.4 

6.8 

4.0 
4.0 

2.3 

Clothing  factory  and  other  nee- 
dle trades 

18 

10.2 

5.6 

Textile  mill 

Other  factory 

9.4 
6.9 

5 

8 

5.9 
2.1 

3 

18 
4 

1 

3.5 

4.8 

1.2 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling, 

2.4 

Cash  and  messenger  work — depart- 

5.1 

4.3 

"9.' 2' 

.6 

4 
4 

2.5 

Packing,    wrapping,   labeling,  and 

5 
3 

7.1 

5.7 

SeUing 

11 
2 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  delivery. 

2.3 

1 

1.1 

1  Including  positions  where  support  or  meals  were  given  as  part 
chUd  worked  for  nothing  or  employer  faUed  to  pay;  and  where  he 
work  or  only  one  day  each  week. 

*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

*  Including  one  position  for  which  occupation  was  not  reported. 
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Even  for  girls,  less  than  one-tenth,  9  per  cent,  of  all  positions  in 
the  entire  group  of  clerical  and  other  similar  occupations,  as  com- 
pared with  about  one-sixth,  16.8  per  cent,  of  positions  in  the  group 
of  factory  and  mechanical  occupations,  paid  initial  weekly  wages  of 
$5  or  more.  Though  the  proportion  of  shoe  factory  positions  held 
by  girls  in  which  these  wages  were  paid  was  somewhat  smaller,  13.1 
per  cent,  that  of  positions  in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle 
trades  was  even  larger,  19.8  per  cent,  than  for  the  group  as  a  whole. 
In  more  than  half,  53.8  per  cent,  of  the  positions  held  by  girls  in 
shoe  factories  the  initial  weekly  wages  were  $4  but  less  than  $5. 
At  the  same  time  the  wide  range  of  wages  paid  to  girls  in  these  occu- 
pations is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  about  one-tenth,  10.4  per  cent, 
of  all  their  positions  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations,  in  more 
than  one-eighth,  13.1  per  cent,  of  those  in  shoe  factories,  and  in 
about  one-ninth,  11.3  per  cent,  of  those  in  clothing  factories  and 
other  needle  trades,  their  weekly  wages  were  less  than  $3.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  the  weekly  wages  paid  girls  in  factory  and 
mechanical  occupations  were  comparatively  high — a  fact  which 
should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  fact  already  mentioned 
that  these  were  the  occupations  in  which  piece  work  was  common, 
and  with  the  further  fact  that  girls  received  higher  wages  in  piecework 
than  in  timework  positions. 

Wages  for  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores  were 
lower  than  iji  any  other  occupation.  The  most  common  wage  for 
this  occupation  was  S3  but  less  than  $4,  which  was  paid  in  almost 
half,  46  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  held  by  both  sexes  and  in  con- 
siderably more  than  one-half,  55.7  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  girls. 
Moreover,  wages  of  less  than  $5  were  paid  in  nearly  nine-tenths, 
87.8  per  cent,  of  all  positions  and  in  over  nine-tenths,  91.8  per  cent, 
of  those  held  by  girls.  Even  the  boys,  whose  wages  ranged  con- 
siderably higher  than  those  of  the  girls,  received  less  than  $5  in 
over  three-fourths,  76.4  per  cent,  of  all  their  positions  for  cash  and 
messenger  work  in  department  stores — a  larger  proportion  than  in 
any  other  occupation. 

Messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work  was  the  next  lowest  paid 
occupation  for  girls;  but  for  boys  the  occupations  thus  classified 
were  more  varied  in  character  and  probably  included  more  responsible 
positions  than  for  girls,  and  as  a  result  the  wages  of  boys  in  these 
occupations  compared  more  favorably  with  their  wages  in  other 
pursuits.  Girls  received  less  than  $5  in  nearly  as  large  a  proportion, 
87.4  per  cent,  of  these  positions,  as  in  their  positions  for  cash  and 
messenger  work  in  department  stores,  but  boys  received  these  wages 
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in  less  than  two- thirds,  64.2  per  cent,  of  the  positions  they  occupied. 
Nevertheless,  even  the  wages  of  boys  were  lower  in  messenger, 
errand,  and  delivery  work  positions  than  in  all  occupations  classified 
as  '^ clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods"; 
and,  as  has  been  seen,  they  were  lower  in  the  latter  group  than  in 
factory  and  mechanical  occupations. 

Although  between  $4  and  $6  was  the  most  common  wage  received 
by  boys,  as  well  as  by  both  sexes  combined,  the  most  common  wage 
received  by  girls  was  between  $3  and  S5.  In  more  than  half  the 
positions  in  all  the  occupations  in  which  more  than  50  positions 
were  held  by  girls  these  were  the  wages.  The  proportion  of  positions 
in  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores  in  which  girls  re- 
ceived $3  but  less  than  $5  was  nearly  nine-tenths,  88.6  per  cent;  in 
messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work  it  was  considerably  over  four- 
fifths,  83.9  per  cent;  and  it  was  about  three-fourths,  75.3  per  cent, 
in  ''other  factory"  operative  positions,  and  almost  as  high,  74.3  per 
cent,  in  packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room  work. 

CHANGE  IN  WEEKLY  WAGES. 

The  changes  in  weekly  wages  in  all  positions  which  lasted  for 
three  months  or  more,  except  for  positions  involving  piece  work 
where  changes  in  wages  could  not  be  accurately  secured,  are  shown 
in  Table  134.  In  over  half,  51.3  per  cent,  of  all  these  positions,  it 
appears,  there  was  no  change  in  weekly  wages,  and  in  6.7  per  cent 
of  them  wages  were  fluctuating.  But  in  two-fifths,  40.5  per  cent, 
the  children's  wages  were  increased,  and  in  over  one-fourth,  28.6 
per  cent,  the  increases  amounted  to  $1  or  more  a  week.  In  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  positions  held  by  boys  than  by  girls,  53.3  per 
cent  as  compared  with  47.3  per  cent,  there  was  no  change.  At  the 
same  time  a  larger  proportion  of  the  positions  held  by  boys  than 
of  those  held  by  girls,  43.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  35.4  per  cent, 
showed  increases.  This  difference,  however,  should  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  fact  that  in  16.3  per  cent  of  the  positions 
held  by  girls  and  only  1.7  per  cent  of  those  held  by  boys  the  wages 
were  fluctuating.  In  only  two  positions,  both  of  them  held  by  boys 
and  both  among  the  occupations  classified  as  messenger,  errand,  and 
delivery  work,  was  there  a  decrease  in  wages. 
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For  boys,  office  work  was  the  occupation  which  showed  the  largest 
proportion  of  positions  in  which  wages  were  increased,  considering 
only  occupations  in  which  boys  held  as  many  as  50  positions.  Over 
one-half,  52.8"  per  cent,  of  all  office  positions  held  by  boys  showed 
wage  increases.  These  increases  were  comparatively  substantial, 
for  in  more  than  two-fifths,  43.4  per  cent,  of  all  these  positions  the 
boys'  wages  were  raised  $1  or  more.  The  increases  given  boys  in 
messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work  positions  were  smaller.  In 
43.4  per  cent  of  these  positions  the  wages  were  increased,  but  in 
only  29.5  per  cent  of  them  did  the  increases  amount  to  $1  or  more. 
Both  these  occupations,  as  will  be  remembered,  had  high  proportions 
of  positions  lasting  three  months  or  longer,  and  office  work  had  a 
particularly  high  proportion  lasting  more  than  a  year.  In  a  some- 
what larger  proportion  of  positions  held  by  boys  in  clerical  and  other 
similar  occupations  than  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations, 
44  per  cent,  as  compared  with  41.3  per  cent,  were  the  wages  increased, 
but  increases  of  SI  or  more  were  given  in  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
factory  and  mechanical  than  of  the  clerical  and  other  similar  occu- 
pations, 34.9  per  cent  as  compared  with  30.6  per  cent. 

The  occupation  in  which  girls  received  their  lowest  initial  wages, 
cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores,  was  the  one  in  which 
they  received  increases  in  the  highest  proportion,  60.8  per  cent,  of 
their  positions.  Moreover,  in  almost  one-half,  49  per  cent,  of  these 
positions  they  received  increases  of  SI  or  more.  As  will  be  remem- 
bered, more  than  haK  of  the  positions  in  this  occupation  were  only 
temporary  and  were  held  less  than  three  months,  but  the  girls  who 
secured  fairly  permanent  positions  evidently  fared  better  than  their 
low  initial  wages  would  seem  to  indicate.  Partly,  at  least,  because 
of  the  frequency  with  which  their  wages  were  increased  in  cash  and 
messenger  work  in  department  stores  girls  received  wage  increases 
in  about  two-fifths,  40.3  per  cent,  of  their  positions  in  clerical  and 
other  similar  occupations,  as  compared  with  little  more  than  one- 
third,  33.6  per  cent,  of  their  positions  in  all  factory  and  mechanical 
occupations. 

REASONS  FOR  LEAVING  POSITIONS. 

Table  135  gives,  for  the  children  interviewed,  the  reasons  for 
leaving  all  terminated  positions  in  the  different  occupations.  The 
most  conspicuous  point  shown  in  this  table  is  the  large  proportion 
of  positions  for  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores  from 
which  the  children  were  '4aid  off."  This  was  given  as  the  reason 
for  leaving  almost  seven-eighths,  85.5  per  cent,  of  all  these  positions 
and  nearly  nine- tenths,  89.7  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  girls.  As 
girls  held  74.2  per  cent  of  all  these  positions  "  this  explains  the  larger 
proportion  of  positions  held  by  girls  than  by  boys,  as  already  noted, 
from  which  the  children  were  laid  off.     The  large  number  of  girls 

»'  See  Table  116,  p.  230. 
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who  were  employed  in  temporary  positions  in  department  stores,  for 
sales  or  at  other  rush  times,  also  explains,  at  least  in  part,  why  the 
girls  held  more  positions  and  had  more  unemoloyment  than  did 
the  boys. 

Another  conspicuous  point  in  the  table  is  the  small  proportion, 
only  18.1  per  cent,  of  all  terminated  positions  for  work  as  operatives 
in  shoe  factories  from  which  the  children  were  laid  off.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  rather  an  apparent  than  a  real  showing,  for  at  least 
one  large  Boston  shoe  factory  made  a  practice  of  keeping  children 
on  its  pay  roll  through  slack  seasons,  requiring  them  to  report  fre- 
quently if  not  every  day,  but  giving  them  little  or  no  work.  As 
already  stated,  a  great  part  of  the  shoe  factory  work  of  children  is 
done  on  a  piece  price  basis.  The  result  of  this  policy  was  that  the 
children  were  not  discharged  but  that  during  such  periods  their 
wages  amounted  to  little  or  nothing.  .  Only  a  small  proportion  of 
shoe  factory  positions  were  left  because  the  children  were  laid  off 
but  a  large  proportion,  48.9  per  cent,  were  left  because  they  were  not 
satisfactory,  the  chief  cause  of  dissatisfaction  being  the  low  earnings. 

In  only  three  occupations  were  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  ter- 
minated positions  held  by  children  ended  by  their  discharge.  These 
were  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores  already  men- 
tioned, ''packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping  room  work," 
in  which  44.1  per  cent  of  all  positions  were  thus  terminated,  and 
work  as  operatives  in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades  in 
which  the  proportion  was  42.5  per  cent.  The  term  ''packing, 
wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping  room  work"  includes  positions  in 
a  considerable  number  of  industries,  many  of  them  more  or  less 
seasonal  in  character,  and  work  in  clothing  factories  is  distinctly 
seasonal.  It  appears  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  in  which  children  were  laid  off  their  discharge  was  not  due  to 
any  fault  of  theirs  but  to  the  character  of  the  industry  in  which  they 
were  employed. 

The  chief  reason  for  leaving  positions  in  personal  and  domestic 
occupations  and  in  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work,  as  well  as 
in  shoe  factories,  was  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  children. 
Of  all  the  terminated  positions  in  personal  and  domestic  occupations 
44.1  per  cent,  and  of  all  those  in  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery 
work  42.3  per  cent  were  left  for  this  reason. 

The  positions  ended  because  of  the  requirement  that  the  cliildren 
attend  continuation  school,  which  constituted  only  2.1  per  cent 
of  all  terminated  positions,  were  fairly  evenly  distributed  among 
the  various  occupations.  The  only  noteworthy  fact  about  those 
which  were  left  in  order  to  return  to  school,  constituting  1.7  per  cent 
of  all  terminated  positions,  is  the  comparatively  large  proportions 
in  shoe  factories  and  in  "  packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping 
room  work, "  4.3  per  cent  and  3.4  per  cent,  respectively. 

49470°— 22 19 
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Table  135. — Reason  for  leaving  position,  by  occupation  and  sex  of  child;  regular  positions 

left  by  children  interviewed. 


Occupation  and  sex. 


All 
regular 
posi- 
tions 
left.i 


Regular  positions  left  for  specified  reason. 


Laid  ofT. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent  .3 


Position  not 
satisfactory.* 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent  .3 


Continuation 
school. 


Num- 
ber. 


All  occupations — both  sexes 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle  trades 

Other  factory , 

Apprentice  and  helper — skilled  trades. . . ; , 
Clerical   occupations,   wrapping,   selling,  and 

delivery  of  goods 

OfBce  work 

Cash  and   messenger  work — department 

store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping- 
room  work 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  deUvery 

Selling 

All  other  occupations 

Not  reported 

Occupations — ^boys 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative , 

Shoe  factory , 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle  trades 

Other  factory 

Apprentice  and  helper — skilled  trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selUng,  and 

dehvery  of  goods 

OfTice  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work— department 

store 

Packing,    wrapping,  labeling,  and    ship- 
ping-room work , 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  delivery 

Selling 

All  other  occupations 

Occupations — girls 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle  trades 

Other  factory. ! 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and 

deUvery  of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work— department 

store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping- 
room  work 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  delivery 

Selling 


325 
313 

94 
113 
106 

12 

762 


152 

59 

447 

58 

14 

1 


<646 


29 
94 
82 
34 
5 
43 
12 

508 
27 


14 

400 

32 

14 


39 
231 
231 

60 
108 

63 

254 
19 

117 

45 
47 
26 


41.3 


429 


36.7 


106 
103 
17 

48 
38 
3 

353 
24 

130 

26 
152 
21 


31 
28 
6 
3 
19 
3 

1S5 
13 

25 

5 

130 

12 

6 


252 


9 

75 
75 
11 
45 
19 

168 
11 


26.5 
32.6 
32.9 
18.1 
42.5 
35.8 


46.3 


44.1 
34.0 
36.2 


30 
130 
127 
46 
39 
42 
3 

263 
13 


23 

189 

24 

6 


44.1 
40.0 
40.6 
48.9 
34.5 
39.6 


9.2 

39.0 
42.3 
41.4 


35.8 


262 


40.6 


33.0 
34.1 


36.4 


32.5 


10 
35 
32 
15 

2 
15 

3 

211 
6 


7 

175 

15 

6 


37.2 
39.0 


43.8 


48.1 


32.5 
32.5 
18.3 
41.7 
30.2 

66.1 


167  j 


41.1 
41.1 
51.7 
34.3 
42.9 

20.5 
5.1 


1  That  is,  omitting  entirely  those  not  left. 

*  Disliked  work  or  place,"no  advancement,  low  wages,  work  too  hard  or  hours  long,  secured,  better 
position. 

'  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

*  Including  one  position  for  which  occupation  was  not  reported. 
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Table  135. — Reason  for  leaving  position,  by  occupation  and  sex  of  child;  regular  posi- 
tions left  by  children  interviewed — Concluded. 


Occupation  and  sex. 


All  occupations — both  sexes. 


Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

"  Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle  trades 

Other  factory 

Apprentice  and  helper — skilled  trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  seUing  and  delivery  of 

goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work— department  store 

■   Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room 

work 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  deUvery 

SelHng 

All  other  occupations 

Not  reported 


Occupations — boys . 


Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Other  factory 

Apprentice  and  helper — skilled  trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery 

of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work — department  store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room 

work 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  delivery , 

Selling 

All  other  occupations 


Begular  positions  left  for  specified  reason. 


Returned  to 
school. 


Other  reasons. 


Not  reported. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent.i 


Num- 
ber. 


1.8 
1.6 
4.3 
.9 


3.4 

1.8 
3.4 


4.3 
3.7 


1.0 


Occupations — girls . 


Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle  trades 

Other  factory 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  deUvery 

of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work — department  store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room 

work 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  delivery 

SelUng 


.9 
.9 
1.7 


2.0 


179 


Per 
cent.i 


Num- 
ber. 


15.3 


26.5 
20.0 
19.5 
22.3 
19.5 
17.0 


12.3 


3.3 

8.5 
15.4 
17.2 


16.3 


2  19 


20.2 
18.3 


16.3 


19.9 
19.9 
21.7 
20.4 
17.5 

7.5 


1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  .50. 

'  Including  one  position  for  which  occupation  was  not  reported. 


SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENTS. 

All  the  children  included  in  this  study  were  supposed  to  have  had 
physical  examinations  before  receiving  their  employment  certifi- 
cates. As  this  examination  could  be  given  by  a  family  or  school 
physician,  as  well  as  by  a  physician  appointed  for  this  purpose,  no 
uniformity  could  be  expected  between  different  cities  in  the  matter 
of  records  as  to  the  physical  condition  of  children  when  they  went  to 
work.  In  Boston,  where  nearly  all  the  children  were  examined  by 
the  physician  at  the  certificate  office,  a  uniform  record  form  was 
used.  An  attempt  was  made,  therefore,  to  secure  from  these  forms, 
for  the  Boston  children  included  in  the  study,  information  as  to  the 
physical  defects  with  which  they  went  to  work  or  which  may  have 
been  noted  when  they  applied  for  second  or  later  certificates;  but 
the  files  had  not  been  carefully  kept  and  the  physical  examination 
records  were  missing  for  so  many  children  that  this  attempt  had  to 
be  abandoned. 

The  physical  examination  given  when  a  child  applied  for  per- 
mission to  go  to  work  rarely  resulted,  at  the  time  of  this  study,  in 
the  refusal  of  a  certificate;  and  the  cases  in  which  the  certificate  was 
even  temporarily  withheld  on  account  of  lack  of  vaccination  or 
because  of  evidence  of  a  communicable  disease  were  almost  as  rare 
as  refusals.  At  the  certificate  office  it  was  stated  that  the  chief 
reason  for  this  was  that  children  with  physical  disabilities  rarely 
applied  as  they  knew  that  they  would  not  be  granted  certificates. 

Many  of  the  children  interviewed  reported  to  agents  of  the  bureau 
that  they  had  not  been  told  of  minor  physical  defects  which  the 
physician  had  noted  on  the  physical  examination  form  and  about 
which  the  agents  questioned  them.  In  no  case  was  a  certificate 
withheld  mitil  any  minor  trouble,  such  as  defective  teeth  or  eye- 
sight, was  corrected. 

Little  attention  was  paid  in  the  physical  examination  to  the 
occupation  in  which  the  child  expected  to  be  employed.  The  shifts 
in  occupation  which,  as  previously  stated,  occurred  during  em- 
ployment in  a  single  position  ^^  did  not,  therefore,  have  the  practical 
importance  that  they  would  have  had  if  more  distinction  had  been 
made  in  the  first  place  between  occupations. 

Although  children  were  supposed  to  be  reexamined  when  they 
returned  for  later  certificates,  the  records  of  the  certificate  office 
afforded  no  information  as  to  the  effects,  upon  their  health,  of  the 

98  See  pp.  258-261. 
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various  occupations  in  which  they  had  been  engaged.  The  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  had  at  the  time  of  this  study  begun  to 
keep  separate  records  of  all  persons,  children  as  well  as  adults, 
treated  for  diseases  resulting  from  their  occupations.  But  these 
records  included  only  cases  in  which  the  ill  effects  of  an  occupation 
were  so  acute  as  to  necessitate  treatment  and  in  which  the  patient 
applied  for  assistance  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

The  only  information  secured  in  regard  to  sickness  among  the 
children  studied  which  could  be  utilized  as  the  basis  of  any  statistical 
statement  was  obtained  by  questioning  the  823  children  who  were 
interviewed  in  regard  to  illnesses  that  had  occurred  between  the  time 
they  took  their  first  regular  positions  and  the  date  of  the  interview. 
This  information,  of  course,  has  no  medical  value,  as  it  is  based  upon 
the  child's  statement  of  his  own  case,  but  it  does  furnish  a  rough 
estimate  as  to  the  number  of  cases,  the  probable  causes,  and  the 
amount  of  time  lost  through  sickness. 

At  the  same  time  that" the  children  were  questioned  about  sick- 
ness, they  were  asked  whether  they  had  suffered  from  any  accident 
and,  if  so,  what  was  the  cause  and  how. much  time  they  had  lost 
from  their  work.  The  information  thus  secured  related  not  only 
to  accidents  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  their  work  but  also  to 
accidents  which  had  no  connection  with  their  work.  To  supplement 
this  information  the  records  of  the  Massachusetts  Accident  Board 
were  searched  for  reports  of  accidents  to  any  of  the  823  children 
interviewed.  These  records,  since  they  were  based  on  reports  by 
employers,  related  only  to  accidents  which  were  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  places  of  employment.  Not  all  accidents  thus  reported 
occurred  in  the  course  of  employment.  An  employer  would  report, 
for  example,  an  accident  resulting  from  a  scuffle  between  two  boys 
during  their  lunch  hour  if  it  occurred  on  his  premises.  In  a  few  cases 
it  was  found  that  children  failed  to  tell  the  bureau  agents  of  accidents 
which  their  employers  had  reported  to  the  accident  board,  and  in 
others  they  told  of  accidents  which  had  not  been  reported.  But  in 
practically  all  cases  of  either  kind  of  discrepancy  the  accident  was 
trival  in  character. 

The  number  of  cases  of  either  sickness  or  accident  reported  by  the 
823  children  interviewed,  according  to  Table  136,  was  424.  Of  these 
considerably  more  than  one-fourth,  28.1  per  cent,  were  due  to  colds, 
grippe,  or  sore  throat,^^  and  about  one-fifth,  20.3  per  cent,  to  acci- 
dents. More  than  one-tenth  of  all  the  cases  were  due  to  eye  diseases 
and  eye  defects,  which  showed  11.8  per  cent,  and  to  headache  and 
neuralgia,  which  showed  10.6  per  cent.  Digestive  disorders  caused 
7.1  per  cent  of  the  cases,  skin  diseases,  boils,  and  abscesses  5.7  per 

99  This  was  during  an  ordinary  period,  so  far  as  colds,  grippe,  etc.,  are  concerned,  as  it  was  before  the  in- 
fluenza epidemic. 
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cent,  and  toothache  2.6  per  cent.  No  other  single  cause  or  related 
group  of  causes  was  responsible  for  as  many  as  10  cases  of  sickness 
or  accident. 

Of  the  424  cases,  241  occurred  to  boys  and  183  to  girls. 

Sixty-three  of  the  cases  among  the  boys,  however,  were  due  to  acci- 
dents, which  caused  only  23  of  those  occurring  among  the  girls.  On 
the  other  hand,  178  of  the  cases  of  sickness  occurred  to  boys,  while 
160  occurred  to  girls.  Comparing  these  figures  with  the  number  of 
boys  and  girls  who  were  interviewed  in  regard  to  sickness  or  acci- 
dents, it  appears  that  the  boys  were  much  more  likely  to  suffer  from 
accidents  but  somewhat  less  likely  to  suffer  from  sickness  than  were 
the  girls. 

Table  136. — Nature  of  case,  by  sex  of  child;  cases  of  sickness  or  accident  reported  by  children 

interviewed. 


Nature  of  case. 


Total 

Nature  reported 

Cold,  Rrippe,  sore  throat 

Injuries  by  accident 

Eye  diseases  and  eye  defects 

Headache  and  neuralgia 

Uisestive  disorders 

Skin  diseases,  boils,  and  abscesse: 

Toothache 

Pneumonia  and  bronchitis 

Ear  diseases 

Heart  trouble 

Nervous  diseases 

Contacious  diseases 

Other  diseaser 

Nature  not  reported 


Number  of  cases  of  sickness  or  accident  to — 


Both  sexes. 


Num- 
ber. 


424 


409 

119 

86 

.iO 

45 

30 

24 

11 

8 

r. 

4 

3 

3 

20 

15 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution 


100.0 


28.1 

20.3 

11. S 

10.6 

7.1 

5.7 

2.6 

1.9 

1.4 

.9 

.7 

i'.l 
3.5 


Bovs. 


Num- 
ber. 


241 


233 

65 

63 

26 

19 

21 

12 

7 

4 

4 

2 


Per 
cent 

distri- 
bution 


100.0 


96.7 

27.0 

26.1 

10.8 

7.9 

8.7 

5.0 

2.9 

1.7 

1.7 

.8 


1.2 

2.9 
3.3 


Girls. 


Num- 
ber. 


176 

54 

23 

24 

26 

9 

12 

4 

4 

2 

2 

3 


Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 


100.0 


96.2 
29.5 
12.6 
13.1 
14.2 
4.9 
6.6 
2.2 
2.2 
1.1 
1.1 
1.6 


7.1 
3.8 


In  proportion  to  the  number  of  girls,  all  the  diseases  which  caused 
more  than  10  cases  of  sickness,  except  digestive  disorders  and  tooth- 
ache, occurred  more  frequently  among  them.  Although  girls  con- 
stituted only  42  per  cent  of  the  children  who  were  interviewed,  they 
had  45.4  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  colds,  grippe,  or  sore  throat,  48  per 
cent  of  those  of  eye  diseases  and  eye  defects,  50  per  cent  of  those  of 
skin  diseases,  boils  and  abscesses,  and  57.8  per  cent  of  those  of  headache 
and  neuralgia.  The  boys,  however,  appear  to  have  been  more  liable 
to  suffer  from  digestive  disorders  and  from  toothache  than  the  girls. 
Of  the  30  cases  of  digestive  disorders  21,  and  of  the  11  cases  of  tooth- 
ache 7,  occurred  to  boys.     These  numbers,  however,  are  small. 

The  amount  of  time  lost  from  work  on  account  of  sickness  or 
accident  was  small  as  compared  with  the  amount  lost  by  reason  of 
unemployment.  Table  137  shows  that  the  children  who  had  been 
at  work  for  one  year  or  more  had  lost  through  sickness  or  accidents 
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only  2.6  per  cent  of  their  time,  the  boys  somewhat  less  than  the 
girls,  2.4  per  cent  as  compared  with  3  per  cent.  The  children  who 
had  been  at  work  less  than  a  year,  most  of  whom  were  younger  at 
the  time  of  the  interview  than  those  in  the  other  group,  had  lost 
4.1  per  cent  of  their  working  time;  and  in  this  group  the  boys  had 
lost  more  time  than  the  girls,  4.6  per  cent  as  compared  with  3.3 
per  cent. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  these  children  were  in  perfect 
health  during  all  the  remainder  of  the  time  between  the  dates  when 
they  took  their  first  regular  positions  and  when  they  were  inter- 
viewed. Some  of  the  cases  of  sickness  and  accident  reported  were 
too  trivial  to  cause  loss  of  time  from  work.  These  two  groups  of 
children  were  unemployed,  respectively,  during  14.4  per  cent  and 
13.3  per  cent  of  their  time,  and  no  illness  or  accident  which  occurred 
during  a  period  of  unemployment — that  is,  between  two  different 
positions — was  considered  to  have  caused  loss  of  time  from  work, 
even  though  it  might  have  prevented  the  child  from  securing  another 
position  as  soon  as  he  would  otherwise  have  done.  The  somewhat 
greater  amount  of  unemployment  among  the  children  who  had  been 
at  work  for  a  year  or  more  may  have  contributed  to  the  smaller 
proportion  of  time  which  they  lost  on  account  of  sickness  or  accident. 
It  is  probable  that  with  greater  length  of  industrial  experience 
children  tend  more  frequently  to  disregard  minor  ailments  and 
continue  at  their  work. 

Table  137.^ — Time  lost  on  account  of  sickness  or  accident,  by  length  of  industrial  history 
and  sex;  children  interviewed. 


Sex. 

Percentage  of  time 
lost    on    account 
of     sickness     or 
accident  of— 

Children 
who  had 

been  at 
work  less 

than  1 
year. 

Children 
who  had 
been  at 
work  1 
year  or 
over. 

Both  sexes                        .          

4.1 
4.6 
3.3 

2.6 

Boys .          

2.4 

Girls 

3.0 

SICKNESS. 

According  to  Table  138,  more  than  one- third,  36  per  cent,  of  all 
the  children  interviewed — 34.6  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  37.9  per 
cent  of  the  girls — reported  at  least  1  case  of  sickness.  Of  the  296 
children  who  reported  sickness,  moreover,  34  reported  two  and  4 
three  cases.  Only  a  little  over  three-fourths,  76  per  cent,  of  these 
children,  however — including  32  of  the  34  who  reported  2  and  all 
4  of  those  who  reported  3  cases — stated  that  they  had  lost  time 
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from  work  on  account  of  sickness.     All  4  of  the  children  who  reported 
3  cases  of  sickness  and  21  of  the  34  who  reported  2  cases  were  girls. 

Table  138. — Cases  of  sickness  per  child  and  time  lost  from  work,  by  sex;  children  inter- 
viewed. 


Children. 

Sex. 

Total. 

Re- 
port- 
ing 
no 
sick- 
ness. 

Reporting  sickness. 

Total. 

1  case. 

2  cases. 

3  cases. 

Both  sexes: 

Number 

823 
100.0 

225 
100.0 

591 
100.0 

7 

477 
100.0 

130 
100.0 

347 
100.0 

346 
100.0 

95 
100.0 

244 
100.0 

7 

527 
64.0 

527 
89.2 

312 
65.4 

312 
89.9 

215 
62.1 

215 

88.1 

296 
36.0 

225 
100.0 

64.0 

10.8 

7 

165 
34.6 

130 
100.0 

35 
10.1 

131 
37.9 

95 
100.0 

29 
11.9 

7 

258 
31.3 

189 
84.0 

63 
10.7 
6 

152 
31.9 

117 
90.0 

35 
10.1 

106 
30.6 

72 
75.8 

28 
11.5 
6 

34 
4.1 

32 
14.2 

1 

0.2 
1 

13 
2.7 

13 
10.0 

4 

Per  cent  distribution 

0.5 

Losing  time  from  work  on  account  of  sickness: 

Number.   .    ,  , 

i 

Per  cent  distribution 

1.8 

Losing  no  time  from  work  on  account  of  sicJmess: 
Number 

Per  cent  distribution 

Not  reported 

Boys: 

Number 

Per  cent  distribution 

Losing  time  from  work  on  account  of  sickness: 

Number 

Per  cent  distribution 

Losing  no  time  from  work  on  account  of  sickness: 
Number .                             

Per  cent  distribution 

Girls: 

Number , 

21 
6.1 

19 
20.0 

1 
0.4 

1 

4 

Per  cent  distribution 

1.2 

Losing  time  from  work  on  account  of  sickness: 

4 

Per  cent  distribution 

4.2 

Losing  no  time  from  work  on  account  of  sickness: 

Per  cent  distribution 

Not  reported 

For  more  than  one-fourth,  26.3  per  cent,  of  their  cases  of  sickness 
the  children,  according  to  Table  139,  reported  no  working  time  lost. 
Although  the  girls  had  more  cases  than  the  boys,  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  their  cases  resulted  in  loss  of  time.  Only  about  two-thirds, 
66.9  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  sickness  reported  by  girls,  as  compared 
with  about  three-fourths,  75.3  per  cent,  of  those  reported  by  boys, 
resulted  in  loss  of  time  from  work. 

Table  139. —  Time  lost  from  tvork  on  account  of  sickness,  by  sex  of  child;  cases  of  sickness 
reported  by  children  interviewed. 


Cases  of  sickness  reported  by— 

Both  sexes. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Cases. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Cases. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Cases. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Total 

338 

100.0 

178 

100.0 

160 

100.0 

No  time  lost 

89 
241 

8 

26.3 
71.3 
2.4 

44 
134 

24.7 
75.3 

45 
107 

8 

28.1 

Some  time  lost 

66  9 

Not  reported 

5  0 
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ACCIDENTS. 

The  86  accidents  already  mentioned  occurred,  as  shown  in  Table 
140,  to  66  children,  51  boys  and  15  girls.  Of  these  children  59 
reported  only  1  case  of  accident  each,  but  3  boys  and  1  girl  reported 
2  cases  each,  and  2  boys  and  1  girl  reported  3  or  more  cases  each. 
About  one-twelfth,  8  per  cent,  of  the  children  interviewed — more 
than  one- tenth,  10.7  per  cent,  of  the  boys  but  less  than  one-twentieth, 
4,3  per  cent,  of  the  girls — had  had  accidents  of  some  sort. 

Table  140. — Number  of  cases  of  accident  per  child  and  time  lost  from  work,   by  sex; 

children  interviewed. 


Both  sexes.                                    Boys.                     |               Girls. 

Number  of  cases  of 
accidents. 

Total. 

Losing  time 
from  work  on 

account 
of  accidents. 

Total. 

Losing  time 
from  work  on 

account 
of  accidents. 

Total. 

Losing 
time 
from 
work  on 
account 
of  acci- 
dents. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Yes. 

No. 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Yes. 

No. 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Yes. 

No. 

All  children 

823 

100.0 

42 

779 

2 

477 

100.0 

35 

440 

2 

346 

100.0 

7 

339 

Reporting    no    acci- 
dents  

757 

66 

59 

4 

3 

92.0 

8.0 

7.2 

.  5 

.4 

"42' 

38 

2 

2 

757 
22 
21 

..... 

""2 

426 

51 

46 

3 

2 

89.3 

10.7 

9.6 

.6 

.4 

"35' 

33 

1 

1 

426 
14 
13 

""2 
""2 

331 
15 
13 

1 
1 

95.7 

4.3 

3.8 

.3 

.3 

5 

1 
1 

331 

Reporting  accidents. . 
1  case 

8 
8 

2  cases 

3  or  more  cases . . . 

1 

.... 

As  in  the  cases  of  sickness,  not  all  tliese  accidents  resulted  in  loss 
of  time  from  work.  In  nearly  one- third,  32.6  per  cent,  of  all  the 
cases  of  accident,  according  to  Table  141,  no  time  was  lost.  Twenty 
of  these  accidents  occurred  to  boys  and  eight  to  girls.  The  girls  and 
boys  apparently  differed  little  in  the  proportions  of  their  accidents 
which  resulted  in  loss  of  time. 

Table  141. —  Time  lost  from  worlc  on  account  of  accident,  by  sex  of  child;  accidents  re- 
ported by  children  interviewed. 


Accidents  to — 

Both  sexes. 

Boys. 

Time  lost  from  work  on  account  r.f  accident. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Girls.  1 

Total                             

86 

28 

55 

3 

100.0 

63 

100.0 

23 

32.6 

64.0 

3.5 

20 
40 
S 

31.7 
63.5 

4.8 

8 

15 

'  Rate  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 
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Not  all  these  accidents,  it  should  be  remembered,  occmred  in 
the  course  of  employment.  Table  142  shows  that  not  far  from  one- 
fourth,  23.3  per  cent,  of  all  the  accidents  and  about  three-tenths, 
30.2  per  cent,  of  those  reported  by  boys,  occurred  when  the  children 
were  not  at  work. 

Sixty  accidents  occurred  while  the  children  were  at  work — 38  of 
them  to  boys  and  22  to  girls.  Most  of  the  accidents  to  girls,  17  out 
of  the  22,  but  only  9  of  the  accidents  to  boys,  were  due  to  machinery. 
This  comparatively  large  number  of  accidents  to  girls  from  machinery 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  to  a  greater  extent  than  boys  they  were 
employed  in  machine  work.^  Elevators  and  vehicles,  which  caused 
no  accidents  to  girls,  caused,  respectively,  3  and  6  accidents  to  boys, 
while  hand  tools  caused  4  accidents  to  boys  and  only  1  to  a  girl. 

Table  142. —  Time  and  cause  of  accident,  by  sex  of  child;  accidents  reported  by  children 

interviewed. 


Accidents  to— 

Both  sexes. 

Boys. 

Time  and  cause  of  accident. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Girls.a 

Total ". 

86 

100.0 

63 

100.0 

23 

Accidents  when  not  at  work 

20 
60 
26 
3 
6 
5 
20 
6 

23.3 

69.8 

30.2 

3.6 

7.0 

5.8 

23.3 

7.0 

19 
38 
9 
3 
6 
4 
16 
6 

30.2 
60.3 
14.3 
4.8 
9.5 
6.3 
26.4 
9.6 

1 

Accidents  when  at  work 

22 

Machinery 

17 

Elevators 

Vehicles .  .                                                    • 

Hand  tools 

1 

other 

4 

Timfi  of  accident  not  repnrtftd  . 

a  Rate  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 
1  See  Table  127,  p.  258. 
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ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  CHILD-LABOR  LAW. 

At  the  time  this  study  was  made  two  agencies  were  responsible 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  child-labor  laws  of  Massachusetts,  local 
school  authorities  and  inspectors  of  the  State  board  of  labor  and 
industries.  The  local  school  authorities  had  two  tasks,  that  of 
issuing  employment  and  educational  certificates  and  that  of  follow- 
ing up  children  to  see  that  the  compulsory  school  and  continuation- 
school  attendance  laws  were  enforced.  The  issuing  of  certificates, 
as  earlier  stated,  was  a  function  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  or 
som6  one  deputized  by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  enforcement  of 
attendance  was  a  function  of  the  school  attendance  officers  who 
worked  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  The 
inspectors  of  the  State  board  of  labor  and  industries,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  expected  to  see  that  no  children  under  14  were  employed, 
that  employment  certificates  were  on  file  for  children  between  14 
and  16,  and  educational  certificates  for  those  between  16  and  21 
years  of  age,  and  that  children  were  not  employed  in  occupations  or 
for  hours  prohibited  by  law.  They  also  enforced  other  laws  which 
affected  both  adults  and  children,  especially  those  relating  to  safety 
and  sanitation. 

The  method  of  issuing  certificates  has  already  been  sufficiently 
described.  It  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
law  enforcement  that  a  certificate  office  is  not  merely  an  agency 
for  issuing  permits  to  leave  school  for  work,  but  is  itself  part  of  the 
enforcement  machinery,  not  only  of  the  child-labor  laws  but  also  of 
the  compulsory  school-attendance  laws.  The  chief  function  of  the 
certificate  office  is  to  see  that  children  do  not  enter  industry  who  have 
not  attained  the  age  and  school  standing  required  by  law  or  who  are 
not  physically  able  to  work.  But  this  office  also  receives  from 
employers  the  certificates  of  children  who  have  left  their  positions 
or  been  discharged  and  who  therefore  should  return  to  school  unless 
they  secure  new  positions  and  new  certificates.  Its  records,  too, 
furnish  the  principal  source  of  information  as  to  children  who  should 
be  attending  continuation  school. 

Keeping  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  school  does  not,  of  course, 
prevent  them  from  being  employed  illegally  during  vacations  or 
outside  of  school  hoiu"s.  Nevertheless,  the  occupations  in  which 
they  can  engage  while  in  regular  attendance  at  school  are  com- 
paratively limited,  and  strict  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  school- 
attendance  law  is  of  material  assistance  in  preventing  illegal  employ- 
ment.    The  work  of  attendance  officers,  therefore,  both  in  preventing 
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children  enrolled  in  school  from  leaving  without  legal  excuse — 
either  an  employment  certificate  or  a  special  home  permit — and  in 
securing  the  enrollment  of  newcomers  to  the  city,  is  another  part  of 
the  machinery  for  enforcing  the  child-labor  law. 

In  Boston  at  the  time  of  this  study  if  a  child  under  16  years  of  age 
left  school  without  having  obtained  either  a  transfer  card  to  another 
school,  a  special  home  permit,  or  a  school  record  to  present  in  apply- 
ing for  an  employment  certificate,  the  teacher  was  required  to  send  a 
formal  notification  to  the  chief  attendance  officer.  This  official 
assigned  the  case  to  the  attendance  officer  in  charge  of  the  district 
in  which  the  school  was  located.  The  city  was  divided  into  21 
such  districts,  with  a  corresponding  number  of  attendance  officers. 
When  the-  child  had  been  located  and  the  cause  of  absence  ascer- 
tained a  report  was  sent  back  to  the  teacher  for  his  information. 
Private  and  parochial  as  well  as  public  schools,  it  was  said,  notified 
the  attendance  department  of  absences. 

Children  who  secured  school  records  as  a  preliminary  to  applying 
for  employment  certificates  were  not  discharged  from  school  until 
after  the  certificates  were  actually  issued.  In  order  to  insure  that 
such  a  child  did  not  drop  out  without  securing  a  certificate  the  school 
records  were  made  out  in  duplicate  and  one  copy  was  forwarded  to 
the  superintendent  of  schools.  When  the  child's  certificate  had 
actually  been  issued  this  copy,  indorsed  on  the  back  with  the  date 
of  issuance  and  the  signature  of  the  issuing  officer,  was  returned  to 
the  school  by  the  attendance  officer  and  only  then  was  the  child 
supposed  to  be  dropped  from  the  school  register.  Children  who  did 
not  apply  for  certificates  within  about  10  days  after  having  received 
their  school  records  were  investigated  by  attendance  officers.  In 
case  the  certificate  was  refused  that  fact  was  noted  on  the  back  of  the 
school  record  which  then  constituted  a  notice  not  to  discharge  the 
child  and  in  addition  the  attendance  officer  was  expected  to  see  that 
the  child  returned  to  school. 

In  locating  children  who  had  never  been  enrolled  in  school  in 
Boston  no  use  was  made  of  the  school  census,  but  attendance  officers 
occasionally  made  canvasses  of  their  districts.  They  also  made 
regular  visits  to  the  office  of  the  Immigration  Service  to  secure  the 
names  and  addresses  of  children  coming  from  abroad.  But  the 
names  of  children  who  applied  at  the  certificate  office  without  the 
requisite  documents  or  with  documents  improperly  made  out  were 
not  recorded  by  the  issuing  officer.  Some  of  these  children  may 
have  been  newconie.rs  to  the  city  or  for  other  reasons  may  not  have 
been  enrolled  in  school  and,  if  so,  they  could  easily  go  to  work  illegally 
when  they  found  difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing  certificates. 

As  for  the  return  to  school  of  children  who  were  temporarily  unem- 
ployed, during  the  early  part  of  the  period  covered  by  this  inquiry 
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little  effort  was  made  in  this  direction.  The  new  eight-hour  law  for 
children  under  16  went  into  effect  in  September,  1913,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  new  certificate  law,  and  its  immediate  j-esult  was  the 
discharge  of  a  considerable  number  of  children — all  of  whom  had 
gone  to  work  before  September  1,  1913,  and  who  were  therefore 
not  included  in  this  study.  The  number  of  children  discharged 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  considered  impossible  to  send  back  to  school 
any  of  those  who  had  been  employed  for  some  time,  resulted  in 
practically  no  effort  being  made  to  return  to  school  any  unemployed 
children.  Gradually  the  children  originally  thrown  out  of  work  by 
the  eight-hour  law  secured  new  positions  or  became  16  and  were 
therefore  no  longer  subject  to  the  compulsory-education  law.  At 
the  same  time  the  new  legal  provision  requiring  employers  to  return 
to  the  certificate  office  the  certificates  of  children  who  left  work  or 
were  discharged  led  to  the  accumulation  of  evidence  never  before 
available  as  to  what  children  were  unemployed.  By  the  end  of  the 
period  covered  by  this  study,  as  has  been  stated,  more  or  less  suc- 
cessful efforts  were  being  made  to  have  these  children  attend  con- 
tinuation school  every  day  until  they  had  secured  new  positions. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  employers  in  Boston  it  was  found 
difficult  to  secure  the  prompt  return  of  all  certificates,  and  unless  the 
certificates  are  returned  it  is  not  possible  even  to  know  the  names  of 
the  unemployed  children.  To  aid  in  insuring  prompt  return,  the 
certificate  office  refused  to  issue  a  new  certificate  to  a  child  until  his 
previous  one  had  been  retiu-ned.  This  made  the  child,  as  well  as 
the  officials,  interested  in  forcing  the  employer  to  obey  the  law;  but 
it  was  of  only  indirect  assistance  in  case  the  child  did  not  soon  secure 
a  new  position,  and  these  were  exactly  the  cases  where  it  was  most 
important  that  the  school  authorities  be  notified  of  the  unemploy- 
ment. . 

The  Boston  attendance  officers,  in  the  course  of  their  work,  not 
infrequently  inspected  industrial  establishments.  The  main  burden 
of  such  inspections,  however,  rested  upon  the  inspectors  of  the  State 
board  of  labor  and  industries.  These  inspectors  were  specifically 
directed,  while  school  attendance  officers  were  only  permitted,  to 
visit  "factories,  workshops,  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mercan- 
tile establishments"  to  ascertain  whether  children  were  employed 
contrary  to  law.^  During  most  of  the  period  covered  by  this  study 
there  were  for  the  entire  State  only  24  of  these  inspectors  (of  whom 
12  were  industrial  health  inspectors);  19  of  them  were  men  and  5 
were  women.  With  this  force  it  was  not  believed  possible  to  inspect 
all  establishments  in  the  State  more  often  than  once  a  year.  Some 
establishments  in  which  violations  had  been  found  were  visited  again 
within  a  comparatively  short  period. 

'  Acts  of  1909,  ch.  514,  sec.  62,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1913,  oh.  779,  sec.  20. 
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The  methods  of  inspection  for  child  labor  varied  with  the  inspector 
and  with  the  size  of  the  establishment.  Sometimes  an  inspector 
would  take  from  the  office  all  the  certificates  on  file  and  endeavor  to 
identify  each  child  for  whom  he  found  a  certificate.  In  the  larger 
establishments  he  was  more  likely  to  pick  out  children  while  going 
through  the  rooms  and  ask  them  to  sign  their  names  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  looking  afterwards  in  the  office  files  for  their  certificates. 
Orders  were  made  out  in  triplicate,  a  white  copy  to  be  left  with  the 
employer,  a  pink  copy  to  be  sent  to  the  State  board,  and  a  blue  copy 
to  be  kept  by  the  inspector.  A  date  was  usually  set  before  which 
the  order  must  be  obeyed,  and  at  or  near  the  expiration  of  the  time 
the  inspector  was  instructed  by  the  attorney  for  the  board  to  visit 
the  establishment  again  and  ascertain  whether  the  order  had  been 
complied  with  or  prosecution  should  be  undertaken.  Inspectors 
did  not  usually  recommend  prosecution  unless  the  employer  was  a 
repeated  offender  or  the  violation  was  long  continued  and  evidently 
willful. 

The  inspectors  in  Boston  as  a  rule  made  no  reports  to  the  school 
authorities  as  to  children  whom  they  ordered  discharged.  An  inspec- 
tor sometimes  inquired  at  the  certificate  office  as  to  whether  a  par- 
ticular child  whom  he  had  ordered  to  obtain  a  certificate  had  done  so. 
More  often  he  went  back  to  the  establishment  to  find  out,  and  if  he 
found  the  child  had  been  discharged,  made  no  further  inquiry  as  to 
his  whereabouts.  In  such  a  case,  the  child  was  likely  to  secure 
illegal  employment  in  another  position  and  inspections  were  so  infre- 
quent that  he  might  easily  be  over  16  years  of  age  before  being  again 
discovered. 

The  law  creating  the  State  board  of  labor  and  industries  went  into 
effect  on  June  1,  1913;  and  the  new  certificate  law  requiring  that  a 
special  certificate  be  issued  to  each  employer,  on  September  1,  1913. 
The  former  law,  under  which  a  child  secured  his  certificate  and  took 
it  from  employer  to  employer,  was  enforced  under  a  quite  different 
system  by  the  district  police.  The  three  years  covered  by  this  study 
included  the  period  of  organization  of  the  work  of  the  board  of  labor 
and  industries.  At  the  same  time,  as  already  seen,  it  included  a 
period  during  which  employers,  parents,  and  children  were  becoming 
accustomed  to  the  much  more  strict  regulations  of  the  new  certificate 
law,  to  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  children  to  eight  a  day,  and  in 
Boston  to  the  establishment  of  the  compulsory  continuation  school. 
As  a  result  of  the  number  and  complexity  of  the  new  laws  which  went 
into  effect  in  the  fall  of  1913,  the  inspectors  of  the  State  board  were 
engaged  from  September  of  that  year  to  the  spring  of  1914  prima- 
rily in  visits  to  employers  to  instruct  them  in  the  provisions  of  the 
new  law  and  to  endeavor  to  secure  their  cooperation  in  its  enforce- 
ment. 
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The  cases  of  violation  of  child-labor  laws  discovered  in  the  course 
of  this  study  must  be  considered,  therefore,  as  belonging  to  a  period 
when  a  new  enforcing  authority  was  endeavoring  to  put  into  effect 
a  number  of  new  provisions  of  law,  especially  the  provision  requiring 
a  certificate  for  each  different  employer  and  the  provision  limiting 
the  hours  of  children  to  eight  a  day.  At  least  at  the  beginning  of 
this  period,  employers  were  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  provisions 
of  the  law  and  the  administrative  machinery  was  not  in  full  opera- 
tion. It  should  be  added,  however,  that  for  many  years  certificates 
of  some  sort  had  been  required  for  the  employment  of  children,  and 
their  hours  in  many  occupations  had  been  limited  to  10  a  day  and 
54  or  58  a  week.  Moreover,  many  if  not  most  of  the  violations  in 
positions  held  before  the  children  had  left  school  occurred  under  the 
old  and  less  strict  law  and  a  long-established  system  of  enforcement. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  information 
secured  as  to  violations  of  law  is  based  entirely  upon  the  statements 
of  the  children.  As  these  statements  related  mainly  to  past  events 
in  their  lives  they  could  not,  of  course,  be  verified,  but  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  most  cases  the  child's  statement  was 
substantially  correct.  Only  positive  cases  of  violation  were  so  clas- 
sified; in  case  of  the  slightest  apparent  doubt  the  work  was  classified 
as  legal.  Except  in  the  case  of  school  positions,  violations  of  the 
child-labor  law  only,  and  not  violations  of  the  school-attendance  law, 
are  considered.  For  instance,  many  of  the  intervals  between  leaving 
school  and  going  to  work,  as  well  as  many  of  the  periods  of  unem- 
ployment discussed  earlier  in  this  report,  were  probably  in  violation 
of  the  school-attendance  law.  On  the  other  hand,  during  some  of 
these  periods  the  children  doubtless  held  special  home  permits  which 
enabled  them  legally  to  remain  out  of  school.^ 

EVIDENCE  OF  AGE. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  violations,  however,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  certificate 
law  the  kind  of  evidence  of  age  secured  from  applicants  for  employ- 
ment certificates.  According  to  law^*^  no  other  evidence  of  age  should 
be  accepted  if  either  a  birth  or  a  baptismal  certificate  is  obtainable. 
These  two  documents  are  equally  acceptable.  If  neither  is  available 
the  next  preferred  evidence  is  a  passport,  immigration  record  or 
transcript,  or  other  official  or  religious  record;  and  if  no  one  of  these 
documents  is  available  a  record  of  age  as  given  on  the  register  of  the 
school  which  the  child  first  attended  in  Massachusetts  is  accepted, 
provided  the  record  was  kept  for  at  least  two  years  while  the  child 
was  in  attendance.     As  a  last  resort,  if  no  other  evidence  of  age  can 

•  See  appendix,  pp.  364  to  365,  for  results  of  a  study  of  special  home  permits  in  Boston. 
«  As  in  efiect  at  the  time  of  the  study. 
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be  produced,  a  certificate  of  age,  signed  by  a  school  physician  or  by 
a  physician  appointed  by  the  school  committee,  may  be  accepted.* 

In  the  latter  case,  the  parent  must  also  sign  the  card,  certifying 
that  he  or  she  is  unable  to  produce  for  the  child  a  birth  certificate  or 
any  other  document  named  as  acceptable  evidence  of  age. 

Official  records  of  birth  ought  usually  to  be  available  for  children 
born  in  Massachusetts,  for  birth  registration  has  long  been  efficiently 
carried  on  in  that  State.  Nevertheless,  Table  143  shows  that,  of  all 
the  children  taking  out  employment  certificates  in  the  four  cities — 
Boston,  Cambridge,  Somerville,  and  Chelsea — who  were  born  in  one 
of  those  cities,  only  87.9  per  cent  produced  official  birth  records  as 
evidence  of  age.  Most  of  the  others,  however,  10.1  per  cent,  pro- 
duced baptismal  certificates,  which  were  equally  acceptable.  Only 
three-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  these  children  were  obliged  to  resort  to 
a  physician's  examination  for  evidence  of  age. 

Table  143. — Proof  of  age,  by  place  of  birth;  children  issued  certificates  in  four  cities. 


Proof  of  age. 


Total. 


Birthrecord 

Baptismal  record 

School  register 

Passport  or  other  official  or  religious  record. 

Physician's  examination 

Not  reported 


Children  born  in- 


All  places. 


Num- 
ber. 


5,692 


4,499 

576 

307 

198 

67 

45 


Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


100.0 


79.0 

10.1 

5.4 

3.5 

1.2 


Boston, 
Cambridge, 
Somerville, 
.or  Chelsea. 


Num- 
ber. 


4,023 


3,536 

407 

37 

2 

13 

28 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion.! 


100.0 


87.9 
10.1 


Elsewhere 

in  United 

States. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


623   100.0 


481 

73 

41 

8 

13 

7 


77.2 
11.7 
6.6 
1.3 
2.1 
1.1 


Foreign 
countries . 


Num- 
ber. 


1,044 


480 
96 
229 
188 
41 
10 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


100.0 


46.0 

9.2 

21.9 

18.0 

3.9 

1.0 


Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 


'Not  shown  where  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

For  native  children  born  elsewhere  than  in  Boston,  Cambridge, 
Somerville,  or  Chelsea,  many  of  whom  doubtless  were  born  in  some 
other  place  in  Massachusetts,  official  birth  records  were  produced  in 
a  little  over  three-fourths,  77.2  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  A  somewhat 
larger  proportion  of  these  children,  11.7  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
10.1  per  cent  of  those  born  in  one  of  the  four  cities,  used  baptismal 
records,  and  a  much  larger  proportion,  6.6  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
0.9  per  cent,  used  school  registers  as  evidence  of  age.  About  1  in 
50,  2.1  per  cent,  of  these  children  could  secure  no  documentary  evi- 
dence and  had  to  have  their  ages  determined  by  physical  examination. 


*  Acts  of  1909,  oh.  514,  sec.  58,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1913,  ch.  779,  sec.  16. 
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Before  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  it  was  the  custom  to  require 
foreign-born  children  who  did  not  bring  baptismal  records  or  pass- 
ports to  send  abroad  for  copies  of  their  birth  certificates.  Even  after 
the  beginning  of  the  war  these  children  were  for  a  time  required  to 
send  to  those  countries  which  were  most  accessible.  Thus  many 
birth  certificates  were  secured  for  Italian  children  who  constituted 
the  predominating  foreign  element  in  Boston.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Chelsea,  where  the  predominating  foreign  element  was  Russian- 
Jewish,  few  birth  certificates  could  be  secured  for  foreign-born  chil- 
dren after  the  first  year  covered  by  this- study.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  period,  moreover,  especially  after  the  entrance  of  Italy 
into  the  war,  the  difficulties  of  communication  became  so  great  that 
efi^orts  to  send  to  any  foreign  country  for  evidence  of  age  were  entirely 
suspended. 

Nevertheless,  nearly  one-half,  46  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-born 
children  who  took  out  certificates  in  the  four  cities  produced  official 
records  of  birth,  and  less  than  one-tenth,  9.2  per  cent,  produced 
records  of  baptism.  School  registers  were  used  as  evidence  of  age  by 
a  larger  proportion  of  these  children,  21.9  per  cent,  than  were  ''pass- 
ports or  other  official  or  religious  records,"  18  per  cent.  It  is  said 
that  the  reason  so  few  passports  are  offered  is  that  in  many  cases,  on 
coming  to  this  country,  parents  have  understated  the  ages  of  their 
children  in  order  to  enable  them  to  travel  at  half  rates.  Of  the 
foreign-born  children  only  3.9  per  cent  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
physician's  certificate.  This  small  proportion  was  doubtless  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  the  requirement  of  ability  to  read  and  write 
English  forced  the  children  from  non-English-speaking  countries, 
even  if  nearly  or  quite  of  working  age,  to  go  to  school  in  this  country 
for  a  long  enough  period  so  that  the  school  register  could  be  used  as 
evidence  of  age. 

VIOLATIONS  IN  SCHOOL  POSITIONS. 

A  decided  majority,  60.8  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  worked 
before  leaving  school  did  so,  according  to  Table  144,  in  violation  of 
some  provision  of  the  child-labor  law.  This  does  not  mean  that  all 
the  work  of  these  children  before  leaving  school  was  illegal  or  that 
violations  occurred  in  all  the  positions  held  by  them,  but  it  does 
mean  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  children  who  worked  before 
leaving  school  were  employed  in  some  way  illegally  in  one  or  more 
of  their  school  positions.  The  proportion  of  boys  who  had  worked 
illegally  before  leaving  school  was  much  higher  than  that  of  girls, 
64.3  per  cent  as  compared  with  38.6  per  cent.  This  was  probably 
in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  girls,  as  a  rule,  were  older  when  they 
began  work.     A  large  proportion,  perhaps  the  majority,   of  these 
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violations  occurred  under  the  child-labor  law  in  force  before  Sep- 
tember 1,  1913,  but  all  of  these  and  many  others  would  have  been 
classed  as  violations  if  the  latter  law  had  been  in  effect  at  the  time 
of  their  occurrence.^ 

Table  144. — Illegal  eviployment  in  any  school  position,  by  sex;  interviewed  children  who 

ivorked  be/ore  leaving  school. 


Children  who  worked  before  leaving 
school- 

Sex. 

Total. 

Illegally  in  one 
or  more  posi- 
tions. 

Legally  in  all 
positions. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Both  sexes.          .                       

324 

197 

60.8 

127 

39.2 

Boys 

280 
44 

180 
17 

64.3 
38.6 

100 
27 

3.5.  7 

Girls 

61.4 

Of  the  positions  held  before  leaving  school  83  per  cent  were  for 
"clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods,"  but 
of  those  in  which  violations  of  any  kind  occurred,  as  appears  in 
Table  145,  not  far  from  nine-tenths,  88.9  per  cent,  and  of  those  in 
which  two  violations  occurred,  decidedly  over  nine-tenths,  93  per 
cent,  belonged  in  this  group.  For  the  boys  alone  these  proportions 
were  even  higher,  90.8  per  cent  and  94.2  per  cent,  respectively. 
''Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping  room  work"  and  ''selling, 
other  than  newsbo3'^s"  each  showed  an  excess  in  the  proportion  of 
positions  in  which  violations  occurred  over  the  proportion  of  all 
positions  held  before  leaving  school.  By  far  the  greatest  excess  was 
found  in  positions  for  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work.  Less 
than  one-half,  47.6  per  cent,  of  all  the  school  positions,  but  nearly 
three-fourths,  74.5  per  cent,  of  those  in  which  any  violations  occurred, 
and  over  four-fifths,  81.7  per  cent,  of  those  in  which  two  violations 
occurred,  were  for  occupations  of  this  kind.  This  was  due  to  the 
large  amount  of  employment  before  leaving  school  as  delivery  boys 
for  small  stores  and  as  peddlers'  helpers,  occupations  frequently 
involving  Saturday  night  work. 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations  also  showed  a  slight  excess 
in  the  proportion  of  positions  in  which  violations  occurred  over  their 
proportion  of  all  school  positions,  7.7  percent,  as  compared  with  5.2 
per  cent.     Personal  and  domestic  occupations,  evidently  because  of 

5  Before  Sept.  1, 1913,  the  minimum  age  of  14  applied  only  to  factories,  workshops,  or  mercantile  estab- 
lishments and  there  was  no  minimum  age  in  street  trades.  Night  work  was  prohibited  for  women  and 
minorsin  manufacturing  establishments  from  10  p .  m.  to  6  a.  m.,  but  in  other  occupations  only  for  children 
under  14  from  7  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.  In  manufacturing  estabhshments  the  hours  of  minors  under  18  were 
limited  to  10  a  day,  and  54  (or  58  in  seasonal  industries)  a  week,  and  in  mercantile  establishments  they 
werelimited  to  58  per  week.  Acts  of  1909,  ch.  514,  sees.  17  (as  amended  by  Acts  of  1912,  ch.  191),  47,  48 
(as  amended  by  Acts  of  1912,  ch.  477),  49,  51,  56,  62-65. 
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a  comparative  lack  of  legal  regulations,  accounted  for  only  2.6  per 
cent  of  the  positions  in  which  violations  of  any  kind  occurred,  as 
compared  with  9.1  per  cent  of  all  positions  held  before  leaving  school 
Both  newsboys  and  bootblacks,  the  latter  included  under  "personal 
service  (other  than  servants  in  the  home),"  could  work  legally  out- 
side of  school  hours  as  soon  as  they  were  12  years  of  age  on  street 
trades  licenses  and  were  not  obliged  to  secure  employment  certifi- 
cates. No  information  was  secured  in  regard  to  whether  or  not  they 
had  secured  such  licenses.  Boys  engaged  in  these  occupations  could 
work  later  at  night  and  earlier  in  the  morning  than  could  children 
engaged  in  other  occupations.^  Violations  of  the  child-labor  law, 
therefore,  were  less  likely  to  occur  among  newsboys  and  bootblacks 
than  among  other  children.  As  domestic  service  and  agricultural 
pursuits  were  regulated  only  by  the  compulsory  school-attendance 
law  comparatively  few  violations  were  likely  to  occur  in  these 
occupations. 

The  most  conmaon  type  of  violation  was  employment  under  legal 
age,  and  the  next  most  common  type  was  illegal  employment  at  night. 
According  to  Table  146,  out  of  a  total  of  385  violations  of  law  occur- 
ring in  positions  held  before  leaving  school,  155  involved  employment 
at  too  early  an  age  and  123  involved  employment  either  too  early  in 
the  morning  or  too  late  at  night.  These  two  kinds  of  violation 
together  accounted  for  almost  three-fourths,  72.2  per  cent,  of  all  the 
violations  which  occurred  in  positions  held  before  leaving  school. 
In  46  cases  the  children  were  illegally  not  certificated;  in  42  the  daily 
hours  and  in  13  the  weekly  hours  were  too  long;  in  2  the  children 
worked  seven  days  a  week;  in  3  they  were  employed  during  school 
hours;  and  in  1  the  occupation  was  illegal. 

Both  under  age  and  night-work  violations  were  especially  common 
in  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work.  Of  the  under  age  viola- 
tions 126  out  of  155,  and  of  the  night-work  violations  95  out  of  123 
occurred  in  this  occupation.  Selling,  which  accounted  for  nearly 
one-tenth,  9.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  violations  in  all  positions,  had 
less  than  its  proportionate  share,  6.5  per  cent,  of  under  age  viola- 
tions, but  more  than  its  proportionate  share,  10.6  per  cent,  of  night- 
work  violations.  Personal  and  domestic  occupations  also  had  more 
than  their  proportionate  share,  4.9  per  cent,  as  compared  with  2.6  per 
cent  of  all  violations,  of  cases  in  which  children  worked  too  early  in 
the  morning  or  too  late  at  night.  Ten  children  had  been  employed 
under  age,  but  only  3  had  been  employed  at  night  in  factory  and 
mechanical  occupations  before  they  left  school.  Moreover,  6  chil- 
dren had  been  illegally  employed  without  certificates  and  4  had 
been  employed  for  too  long  daily  and  2  for  too  long  weekly  hours  in 
factory  and  mechanical  occupations. 

6  Acts  of  1913,  ch.  831,  sees.  11-15. 
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Table  145. — Number  of  violations,  by  occupation  and  sex  of  child;  school  positions  held 

by  interviewed  children. 


Occupation  and  sex  of  child. 


Num- 
ber. 


Total 

school 

positions 

held. 


Per 

cent 
dis- 
tiibu 
tion. 


Total 
positions 
in  which 
violations 
occurred. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion.! 


School  positions 
showing — 


One  viola- 
tion. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion.! 


Num- 
ber. 


Two  viola- 
tions. 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion.! 


Both  sexes. 


483 


100.0 


127 


100.0 


Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  ( other  than  servants  in  the  home) 

House  and  home  work 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations ' 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  deUvery 

of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work — department  store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeUng,  and  shipping-room 

work 

SelUng 

Newsboys 

SelUng,  other  than  newsboys 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery 

All  other  occupations 

Not  reported 


44 
26 
18 
25 

401 
5 
13 

9 

144 

112 

32 

230 

10 

3 


9.1 
5.4 
3.7 
5.2 

83.0 
1.0 

2.7 

1.9 
29.8 
23.2 

6.6 
47.6 

2.1 
.6 


Boys. 


100.0 


6 

4 
2 

IS 

209 
1 
3 

7 

23 

1 

22 

175 

2 


2.6 
1.7 
.9 

7.7 

88.9 
.4 
1.3 

3.0 
9.8 

.4 
9.4 
74.5 

.9 


3 

1 

2 

13 

109 
1 
2 

3 
14 

1 
13 


1.6 
10.2 

85.8 
.8 
1.6 

2.4 
11.0 
.8 
10.2 
70.1 

1.6 


2.8 
2.8 


4.2 

93.0 

"'i.'4 

2.8 
7.0 


7.0 
81.7 


217 


Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants  in  the  home) 

House  and  home  work 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery 

of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work — department  store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeUng,  and  shipping-room 

work 

SelUng 

Newsboys 

SelUng,  other  than  newsboys 

Messenger  work ,  errand  and  deUvery 

All  other  occupations 

N  ot  reported 


31 

25 

6 

13 

375 
2 


5 

136 

112 

24 

228 
9 
2 


7.2 
5.8 
1.4 


1.2 
31.6 
26.0 

5.6 
53.0 

2.1 
.5 


2.3 

1.8 

.5 

6.0 

90.8 


5 
17 

1 

16 

174 

2 


Girls. 


53   100.0 


18 


Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants  in  the  home) 

House  and  home  work 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selUng,  and  deUvery 

of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work — department  store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room 

work 

Selling 

Newsboys 

SeUing,  other  than  newsboys 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  deUvery 

All  other  occupations 

Not  reported 


24.5 

1.9 

22.6 

22.6 

49.1 
6.7 
17.0 

7.5 
15.1 


15.1 
3.8 
1.9 
1.9 


.5 

2.3 

7.8 

.5 

7.4 

80.2 


69     100.0 


8.0 

88.4 


.9 
8.0 

.9 

7.1 

78.6 

1.8 


100.0 


2.9 
2.9 


2.9 
94.2 


2.9 
7.2 


7.2 
84.1 


100.0 


!  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 
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Table  145. — Number  of  violations,  by  occupation  and  sex  of  child;  school  positions  held 
by  interviewed  children — Concluded. 


School  positions  showing — 

Total  violations 

Occupation  and  sex  of  child. 

Three  viola-         Four  viola- 
tions,                  tions. 

in  all  school 
positions. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution.! 

Both  sexes 

32 

100.0 

5 

100.0 

385 

100.0 

1 
1 

10 

8 
2 
25 

348 
1 
4 

13 

37 

1 

36 

293 

2 

2.6 

2.1 

.5 

2 
29 

6.5 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  deUvery 

5 

90.4 

.3 

1.0 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room 

2 
3 

3.4 

Selling 

1 

9.6 

.3 

3 
24 

1 

4 

9.4 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  deUvery 

76.1 

All  other  occupations 

.5 

Bovs 

32 

100.0 

4 

100.0 

362 

100.0 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

1 
1 

9 
8 
1 
19 

332 

1 

11 

28 

1 

27 

292 

2 

2.5 

2.2 

.3 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations  . 

2 
29 

5.2 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selUng,  and  delivery 
of  goods      

4 

91.7 

.3 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room 

2 
3 

3.0 

Selling  .                   

7.7 

Newsboys .        

.3 

3 
24 

7.5 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery 

4  1 

80.7 

All  other  occupations 

.6 

Girls 

100. 0  1           1       100. 0 

23  1      100.0 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

i 

1  1 ._ 

House  and  home  work 

1 

1 
6 

16 
1 
3 

2 
9 
9 

1 

1 

Cash  and  messenger  work — department  store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room 
work 

SelUng 

1 

1 

1 

!  Not  shown  when  base  is  less  than  50. 
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Table  146. — Kind  of  violation,  by  occupation  and  sex  of  child;  violations  occurring  in 
school  positions  held  by  interviewed  children  who  worked  before  leaving  school. 


Total 
violations 

lUe- 
gally 
un- 
cer- 
tifi- 
cated 
(num- 
ber).! 

Ille- 
gal 
occu- 
pa- 
tion 
(num- 
ber).! 

Hour  violations. 

in  all  school 
positions. 

Daily 
hours 
(num- 
ber).! 

Week- 
ly 
hours 

(num- 
ber).! 

Night  work. 

7-day 
week 
(num- 
ber).' 

Work 
dur- 
ing 

Occupation  and  sex. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion.! 

school 

hours 
(num 
ber).! 

385  ;  100.0 

155 

100.0 

46 

1 

42 

13 

123 

100.0 

2 

Personal  and  domestic  oc- 

10 

8 
2 

25 

348 
1 

4 

13 

37 

1 

36 

293 
2 

2.6 

2.1 
.5 

6.5 

9a  4 
.3 

1.0 

3.4 

9.6 

.3 

9.4 

76.1 
.5 

2 
2 

1.3 
1.3 

1 

1 

6 

4 

2 

3 
113 

4.9 

3.3 
1.6 

2.4 
91.9 

1 
1 

Personal  service  (other 
tiian  servants  in  the 
home) 

House  and  h  ome  work . 

1 

Factory  and   mechanical 
occupations 

10 
143 

6.5 
92.3 

6 

39 

1 

2 

4 
38 

2 
11 

Clerical  occupations,  wrap- 
ping, selling,  and  deliv- 
ery of  goods 

1 

3 

Office  work 

Cash   and   messenger 
work,     department 
store 

1 

1 

6 

I 

Packing,      wrapping, 
labeUng,  and  ship- 
ping-room work 

7 
10 

4.5 
6.5 

2 

5 

13 

1 

12 

95 
1 

4.1 
10.6 

.8 

9.8 

77.2 
.8 

Selling 

5 

X 

Newsboys 

Selling,  other  than 

newsboys 

Messenger    work,    er- 
rand and  delivery. . . 
All  other  ocupations 

10 

120 

6.5 
81.3 

5 
31 

...... 

6 
30 

2 
9 

1 

1 

1 

Boys 

362 

100.0 

145  jlOO.O 

43           1         39 

11 

120 

100.0 

2 

1 

Personal  and  domestic  oc- 
cupations   

9 

8 
1 

19 

332 

1 

11 

28 
1 

27 

292 
2 

2.5 

2.2 
.3 

5.2 

91.7 

.3 

3.0 
7.7 
.3 

7.5 

80.7 
.6 

2 
2 

1.4 

1.4 

1 

1 

1 

5 

4 
1 

3 
111 

4.2 

3.3 

.8 

2.5 
92.5 

1 

1 

Personal  service  (other 
than  servants  in  the 
home) 

1 

Houseand  home  work. 

1 

Factory  and   mechanical 
occupations 

7 
136 

4.8 
93.8 

5 

3 
36 

1 

10 

Clerical  occupations,  wrap- 
ping, selling,  and  deliv- 
ery of  goods 

37 
1 

1 

I 

Cash  and   messenger 
work,    department 
store 

Packing,      wrapping, 
labeling,  and  ship- 
ping-room work 

5 
6 

3.4 
4.1 

1 
5 

i 

5 

11 

1 

10 

95 
1 

4.2 
9.2 

.8 

8.3 

79.2 
.8 

Selling 

5 

Newsboys 

Selling,  other  than 
newsboys 

6 
125 

4.1 
86.2 

5 
31 

1 

5 
30 

1 

9 

Messenger    work,    er- 
rand and  deUvery. . . 
AU  other  occupations 

1 

1 

■ 





'  Rate  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 
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Table  146.— Kind  of  violation,  by  occu]}ation  and  sex  of  child;  violations  occurring  m 
school  positions  held  by  interviewed  children  who  worked  before  leaving  school — Con- 
cluded. 


Total 
violations 

Under  age. 

Ille- 
gally 
un- 
cer- 
tifi- 
cated 
(num- 
ber).! 

Ille- 
gal 
occu- 
pa- 
tion 
(num- 
ber).! 

Hour  violations. 

in  all  school 
positions. 

Daily 
hours 
(num- 
ber).! 

Week- 

hours 

(num- 
ber).! 

Night  work. 

7-day 
week 
(num- 
ber).! 

Work 
dur- 
ing 

Occupation  and  sex. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion.! 

school 
hours 
(num- 
ber).! 

Girls              

23 

100.0 

10 

100.0 

3 

3 

2 

3 

100.0 

2 

Personal  and  domestic  oc- 
cupations   

1 
1 

6 

16 
1 

3 

1 
1 

House  and  home  work. 

Factory  and  mechanical 
occupations 

3 

7 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

Clerical  occupations,  wrap- 
ping, seHing,  and  deliv- 

2            1 

2 

2 

OfRce  work 

Cash   and   messenger 
work,     department 
store 

1 

1 

Packing,     wrapping, 
labeling,  and  ship- 
ping-room work 

Selling 

2 

2 
4 

4 

1 

9 

i         i 
1         1 

2 
2 

1 

SeUing,  other  than 

newsboys 

Messenger    work,    er- 
rand and  deUvery. . . 

9 
1 

1 

1 

!  Rate  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

VIOLATIONS  IN  REGULAR  POSITIONS. 

In  regular  positions — that  is,  positions  held  after  leaving  school — 
practically  one-half,  49.8  per  cent,  of  the  children  interviewed,  ac- 
cording to  Table  147,  were  employed  in  one  or  more  positions  in 
violation  of  some  provision  of  the  child-labor  law.  The  proportion  of 
boys  so  employed  was  decidedly  higher  than  that  of  the  girls,  57.7 
per  cent  as  compared  with  39  per  cent. 

The  foreign-born  children  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  more 
likely  to  be  employed  illegally  than  the  native  children  of  foreign- 
born  fathers  and  decidedly  more  so  than  the  native  children  of  native 
fathers.  Of  the  first  group  51.2  per  cent,  of  the  second  50.4  per  cent, 
and  of  the  third  45.3  per  cent,  were  employed  at  some  time  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  Nearly  two-thirds,  65.8  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-born 
boys,  but  not  much  more  than  one-third,  38.9  per  cent,  of  the  foreign- 
born  girls  worked  illegally.  Among  the  native  children  of  foreign- 
born  fathers  nearly  three-fifths,  59.5  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  less 
than  two-fifths,  37.1  per  cent,  of  the  girls  worked  illegally.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  boys  and  girls  was  less,  47.2  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  41.9  per  cent,  among  the  native  children  whose  fathers 
also  were  native. 
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Table  147. — Illegal  employment  in  any  regular  position,  hy  nativity  of  father,  and  nativity 
and  sex  of  child;  children  interviewed. 


All 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  who  worked— 

Nativity  of  father  and  nativity  and  sex  of  child. 

Illegally  in  one 

or  more  regular 

positions. 

Legally  in  all 

regular 

positions. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Both  sexes 

823 

410 

49.8 

413 

50.2 

Both  fathers  and  children  native 

201 
593 
427 
166 
29 

91         45.3 

300        50. 6 

215         50. 4 

85         51.2 

19    

110 
293 
212 

81 
10 

54.7 

Fathers  foreign  born.     .                             

49.4 

Children  native 

49.6 

Children  foreign  born           .          

48.8 

Nativity  of  fathers  not  reported 

477 

275 

57.7 

202 

42.3 

Both  fathers  and  children  native 

127 

328 

252 

76 

22 

60 

200 

150 

50 

15 

47.2 
61.0 
59.5 
65.8 

67 
128 
102 

26 
7 

52.8 

Fathers  foreign  bom 

39.0 

40.5 

Chiildren  foreign  born                     

34.2 

Nativity  o  f  fathers  not  reported 

Girls 

346 

135 

39.0 

211 

61.0 

Both  fathers  and  children  native 

74 
265 
175 

90 

7 

31 
100 
65 
35 
4 

41.9 
37.7 
37.1 
38.9 

43 
165 
110 

55 
3 

58.1 

Fathers  foreign  born 

62.3 

Children  native 

62.9 

61.1 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 


The  retarded  children,  as  appears  in  Table  148,  were  more  likely  to 
be  employed  illegally  than  the  children  from  normal  grades  or  from 
grades  higher  than  normal.  The  latter,  the  advanced  children,  were 
more  often  employed  illegally  than  the  normal  children.  The  pro- 
portions of  children  who  worked  illegally  were  55.4  per  cent  for  the 
retarded,  49.3  per  cent  for  the  advanced,  and  46.2  per  cent  for  the 
normal  groups.  For  the  boys  alone  these  proportions  were  65.1  per 
cent,  61  per  cent,  and  51.7  per  cent,  respectively.  Among  the  girls  a 
different  order  was  found  for,  although  a  larger  proportion,  43.2  per 
cent,  of  the  retarded  than  of  any  other  group  of  girls  was  employed 
illegally,  the  smallest  proportion,  31.5  per  cent,  of  girls  who  were 
illegally  employed  was  found  among  those  who  had  completed  a 
higher  grade  than  normal  for  their  ages. 

The  children  who  worked  before  leaving  school  were  more  fre- 
quently employed  illegally  in  one  or  more  of  their  regular  positions 
than  were  those  who  did  not  work  before  leaving  school.  Table  149 
shows  that  of  all  the  children  who  worked  before  leaving  school 
57.7  per  cent,  and  of  those  who  did  not  work  only  44.7  per  cent  were 
employed  illegally  in  some  regular  position.  This  difference  occurred 
entirely  among  the  boys,  for  only  38.6  per  cent  of  the  girls  who  had 
•worked,  as  compared  with  39.1  per  cent  of  those  who  had  not  worked, 
before  leaving  school  were  illegally  employed  after  they  had  defi- 
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nitely  left  school  for  industrial  life.  About  three-fifths,  60.7  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  who  worked,  as  compared  with  53.3  per  cent  of 
those  who  did  not  work,  before  leaving  school  were  illegally  employed 
in  some  regular  position. 


Table  148. 


-Illegal  employment  in  any  regular  position,  by  retardation  and  sex;  children 
intervieiced. 


Children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed,  for  their  ages — 

A  higher 

grade  than 

normal. 

A  normal 
grade. 

A  lower  grade  than  normal. 

Violation  of  law  in  regular  positions, 
and  sex. 

Total. 

One  or  two 
grades  low- 
er than 
normal. 

Three 

or 
more 
grades 
lower 
than 
nor- 
mal, 
num- 
ber.i 

Not 
re- 
port- 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

ed. 

Both  sexes 

136 

100.0 

409 

100.0      267 

inn  n      ijs.'i 

inn  n 

34  i        11 

Working  illegally  in  one  or  more  posi- 
tions   

67 
69 

49.3 
50.7 

189 
220 

46.2 

148 
119 

55.4 

125 

108 

53.6            23  1          6 

46  4             11  '          5 



Boys 

82 

100.0 

238  !  100.0 

1 

149 

100.0 

135 

100.0 

14            8 

Working  illegally  in  one  or  more  posi- 
tions   

50 
32 

61.0 
39.0 

123     51.7 
115  1  48.3 

97 
52 

65.1 
34.9 

86 
49 

63.7 
36.3 

1 
11            5 

3            3 

Girls 

54 

100.0 

171  |100.0 

118 

100.0 

98    100.0 

20  1          3 

Working  illegally  in  one  or  more  posi- 
tions   

17 
37 

31.5 
68.5 

66 
105 

38.6 
61.4 

51 
67 

43.2 
56.8 

39 
59 

39.8 
60.2 

12 

8 

1 

2 

1  Rate  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 


Table  149. — Illegal  employment  in  any  regular  position,  by  employment  before  leaving 
school,  and  sex;  children  interviewed. 


Employment  before  leaving  school,  and  sex. 


Both  sexes . 


Worked  before  leaving  school , 

Did  not  work  before  leaving  school . 

Boys 


Worked  before  leaving  school 

Did  not  work  before  leaving  school . 

Girls 


Worked  before  leaving  school 

Did  not  work  before  leaving  school . 


All 
chil- 
dren. 


823 


324 
499 


280 
197 


346 


44 
302 


Children  who  worked — 


Illegally  in  one 

or  more  regular 

positions. 


Num- 
ber. 


187 
223 


Per 
cent. 


57.7 
44.7 


57.7 


170 
105 


60.7 
53.3 


135 


17 
118 


38.6 
39.1 


Legally  in  all 
regular  posi- 
tions. 


Num- 
ber. 


413 


137 
276 


202 


110 
92 


211 


27 
184 


Per 

cent. 


50.2 


42.3 
55.3 


42.3 


39.3 
46.7 


61.4 
60.9 
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CERTIFICATION  AND  NATIVITY  AND  FATHER'S  NATIONALITY. 

Table  150  shows  that  more  than  one-sixteenth,  6.7  per  cent,  of  the 
children  interviewed  failed  to  secure  certificates  for  their  first  regular 
positions.  In  some  positions,  however,  certificates  were  not  required 
under  the  law,''  while  others  were  held  outside  Boston  and  its  sub- 
urbs— a  few  of  them  in  foreign  countries — and  it  was  not  known 
whether  or  not  they  were  certificated.  Only  one- twentieth,  5  per 
cent,  therefore,  of  these  children  were  known  to  have  been  employed 
without  certificates  in  violation  of  the  law.  Of  the  41  children  thus 
employed  six  could  not  have  obtained  certificates  because  they  were 
under  14  years  of  age  when  they  took  their  first  regular  positions. 
About  one-tenth  of  the  children,  9.4  per  cent,  were  certificated  late, 
that  is,  more  than  10  days  after  they  had  taken  their  first  regular 
positions.^  Of  the  77  children  thus  certificated  late  9  were  under  14 
when  they  began  work. 

The  girls  more  generally  held  certificates,  and  also  more  generally 
secured  them  on  time — that  is,  within  10  days  after  going  to  work 
in  their  first  regular  positions — than  did  the  boys.  Of  the  girls  95.1 
per  cent  were  certificated  and  89.3  per  cent  were  certificated  on 
time,  while  of  the  boys  only  92  per  cent  were  certificated  and  only 
80.1  per  cent  were  certificated  on  time.  The  proportion  of  girls 
illegally  not  certificated  was  4  per  cent,  while  that  of  boys  was  5.7 
per  cent. 

Late  certification  in  the  first  regular  position  was  most  common 
among  native  children  of  native  fathers  and  least  common  among 
foreign-bom  children.  Over  one-ninth,  11.4  per  cent,  of  the  native 
children  of  native  fathers,  but  only  about  one-twelfth,  8.4  per  cent, 
of  the  native  children  of  foreign-born  fathers  and  an  even  smaller 
proportion,  7.8  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-bom  children  took  out  their 
certificates  for  their  first  regular  positions  more  than  10  days  after 
they  had  begun  work.  I^ate  certification  was  particularly  common 
among  the  native  boys  whose  fathers  also  were  native.  Of  these 
boys  15  per  cent,  as  compared  with  only  5.4  per  cent  of  the  girls  of 
the  same  nativity  group,  were  certificated  late.  A  much  larger  pro- 
portion, too,  of  the  boys  than  of  the  girls  who  were  themselves 
native  but  whose  fathers  were  foreign  born,  11.1  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  4.6  per  cent,  took  out  their  certificates  more  than  one 
week  late.  Among  the  foreign-born  girls  the  proportion  of  late 
certifications  was  higher,  7.8  per  cent,  than  in  any  other  group  of 
girls  and  almost  exactly  the  same  as  among  the  foreign-born  boys, 

'  Certificates  were  not  required  by  law  (1)  for  employment  during  vacation  in  a  few  occupations,  such, 
as  "water  boy  for  contracting  company,"  (2)  for  employment  outside  school  hours  in  selling  newspapers 
or  other  occupations  covered  by  the  street  trades  law,  and  (3)  for  employment  in  mercantile  establishments 
on  Saturdays.    Acts  of  1909,  ch.  514,  sec.  57,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1913,  ch.  779,  sec.  15. 

8  Children  certificated  within  10  days  after  going  to  work  were  not  considered  to  have  been  certificated 
late. 
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7.9  per  cent.  Evidently  the  relatively  greater  frequency  of  late 
certifications  among  the  native  children  of  native  fathers  was  due 
entirely  to  the  boys. 

Table  150. — Certification  in  first  regular  position,  by  nativity  of  father  and  nativity  and 
sex  of  child;  children  interviewed. 


Children. 

Total. 

Both  fathers 

and  children 

native. 

Fathers  foreign  bom. 

Certification  in  first  reguiar  position  and 
sex. 

Children 
native. 

Children 
foreign  bom. 

Nativ- 
ity of 
fathers 
not  re- 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

ported; 
chil- 
dren 

native. 

Both  sexes 

823 



100.0 

201 

100.0 

427 

100.0 

166 

100.0 

29 

Certificated 

768 

93.3 

189 

94.0 

397 

93.0 

155 

93.4 

27 

On  time..                             

691 

2  77 

8^1.0 
9.4 

166 
23 

82.6 
11.4 

361 
36 

84.5 

8.4 

142 
13 

85.5 

7.8 

22 

I>ate ' 

5 

Not  certificated 

55 

6.7 

12 

6.0 

30 

7.0 

11 

6.6 

2 

Legally  and  not  reported 

14 

Ml 

1.7 
5.0 

2 
10 

1.0 
5.0 

7 
23 

1.6 
5.4 

5 
6 

3.0 
3.6 

Illegally 

2 

Boys 

477 

100.0 

127 

100.0 

252 

100.0 

76 

100.0 

22 

Certificated.                

439 

92.0 

118 

92.9 

231 

91.7 

68 

89  5 

22 

On  time . .              

382 
57 

80.1 
11.9 

99 
19 

78.0 
15.0 

203 

28 

SO.  6 
11.1 

62 
6 

81.6 
7.9 

18 

Late    ..                  .                        

4 

Not  certificated...                               

38 

8.0 

9 

7.1 

21 

8.3 

8 

10.5 

Legally  and  not  reported 

Illegally . .                          

11 
27 

2.3 
5.7 

2 
7 

1.6 

5.5 

5 
16 

2.0 
6.3 

4 

4 

5.3 
5.3 

Girls 

346 

100.0 

74 

100.0 

175 

100.0 

90 

100.0 

7 

329 

95.  1 

71       95. 9 

166 

94.9 

87 

96.7 

5 

309 
20 

89.3 
5.8 

67       90.5 
4         5.4 

158 

8 

90.3 
4.6 

80 
7 

88.9 

7.8 

4 

Late..                           .        

1 

17 

4.9 

3         4.1 

9 

6.1 

3 

3.3 

2 

Legally  and  not  reported . 

3 

14 

.9 
4.0 

"'■3' 

*4.'i' 

2 

7 

1.1 
4.0 

1 
2 

1.1 
2.2 

Illegallv 

2 

1  By  "  late  "  is  meant  more  than  10  days  after  going  to  work. 

2  Including  nine  children  who  were  under  14  when  they  began  work  in  first  regular  position. 
'  Including  six  children  who  were  under  14  when  they  began  work  in  first  regular  position. 

Failure  to  take  out  a  certificate  for  a  first  regular  position  for 
which  under  the  law  it  was  required  was  most  common  among  the 
native  children  of  foreign-born  fathers,  but  least  common  among 
the  foreign-born  children.  Of  the  native  children  of  foreign-born 
fathers  5.4  per  cent,  of  those  of  native  fathers  5  per  cent,  and  of  the 
foreign-born  cliildren  only  3.6  per  cent  failed  to  take  out  certificates 
for  such  positions. 

Although  only  one-twentieth,  5  per  cent,  of  the  children  were 
illegally  imcertificated  in  their  first  regular  positions,  more  than  one- 
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eighth,  13.6  per  cent,  of  them,  as  appears  in  Table  151,  worked  in 
some  regular  position  in  which  certificates  were  required  by  law 
without  having  secured  such  certificates.  These  children  appear  to 
have  been  less  likely  to  secure  certificates  for  later  than  for  first 
positions.  Of  the  1,943  positions  held  1,120,  or  57.6  per  cent,  were 
second  or  later  positions,  while  of  the  163  which  were  illegally  not 
certificated  122,  or  74.8  per  cent,  were  second  or  later  positions.^ 
This  may  have  been  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  lack  of  familiarity, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  period  covered  by  this  study,  with  the 
provisions  of  the  new  law  which  required  a  certificate  for  each  new 
employer. 

Nearly  one- tenth,  9.7  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  and  over  one- 
tenth,  10.5  per  cent,  of  the  boys  alone  held  only  one  illegally  uncer- 
tificated position;  but  3.9  per  cent  of  all  the  children  and  4.4  per 
cent  of  the  boys  alone  held  two  or  three  such  positions.  Five  boys 
and  two  girls  each  held  three  positions  for  which  they  failed  to  secure 
the  certificates  reqiiired  by  law. 

Table  151. — Number  of  illegally  uncertificated  positions  held,  by  nativity  of  father  and 
nativity  and  sex  of  child;  children  interviewed. 


Children. 

Total. 

Both 

fathers  and 

children 

native. 

Fathers  foreigu  born. 

Number  of  illegally  uncertificated 
positions  held,  and  sex. 

ChUdren 
native. 

Children 
foreign  born. 

Nativity 

of 
fathers 
not  re- 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

ported; 

children 

native. 

Both  sexes 

823 

100.0 

201 

100.0 

427 

100.0 

166 

100.0 

29 

Illegally  uncertificated  positions: 

None 

711 

112 
80 
25 

7 

86.4 
13.6 
9.7 
3.0 
.9 

176 

25 

17 

8 

87.6 
12.4 
8.5 
4.0 

371 

56 

42 

9 

86.9 
13.1 
9.8 
2.1 

141 

25 

18 

5 

2 

84.9 
15.1 
10.8 
3.0 
1.2 

23 

One  or  more 

6 

One 

3 

Two 

3 

Three 

5  1      1.2 

Boys 

477 

100.0 

127 

100.0 

252 

100.0 

76 

100.0 

22 

Illegally  uncertificated  positions: 

None 

406 

71 

50 

16 

5 

85.1 
14.9 
10.5 
3.4 
1.0 

110 
17 
12 

5 

86.6 
13.4 
9.4 
3.9 

217 

35 

24 

7 

4 

86.1 
13.9 
9.5 
2.8 
1.6 

61 
15 
11 
3 

1 

80.3 
19.7 
14.5 
3.9 
1.3 

18 

One  or  more 

4 

One 

3 

Two 

1 

Three 

Girls 

346 

100.0 

74 

100.0 

175 

100.0 

90 

100.0 

7 

Illegally  uncertificated  positions: 

None 

305 
41 
30 
9 
2 

88.2 
11.8 
8.7 
2.6 
.6 

66 
8 
5 
3 

89.2 
10.8 
6.8 
4.1 

154 

21 

18 

2 

1 

88.0 

12.0 

10.3 

1.1 

.6 

80 
10 

7 
2 

1 

88.9 

11.1 

7.8 

2.2 

1.1 

5 

One  or  more 

2 

One 

Two 

2 

Three 

9  Compare  Table  150,  p.  307  and  Table  158,  pp.  320-321. 
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The  native  children  of  native  fathers  appear  to  have  been  less 
likely  than  the  native  children  of  foreign-born  fathers  and  the  latter 
than  the  foreign-born  children  to  hold  illegally  uncertificated  positions. 
Of  the  first  group  12.4  per  cent,  of  the  second  13.1  per  cent,  and  of 
the  third  15.1  per  cent  held  one  or  more  such  positions.  As  it  has 
already  been  seen  that  failure  to  take  out  a  certificate  for  a  first 
regular  position  for  which,  under  the  law,  it  was  required,  was  least 
common  among  the  foreign-born  children,  it  is  evident  that  failure 
to  take  out  certificates  for  later  positions  was  much  more  prevalent 
in  this  group  than  in  any  other.  This  fact  seems  to  confirm  the  theory 
that  failure  to  secure  new  certificates  when  children  changed  positions 
was  often  due  to  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  new  law,  for  both  the 
foreign-born  children  and  their  employers  would  be  least  likely  to 
secure  prompt  information  as  to  the  exact  provisions  of  recent 
legislation. 

In  each  nativity  group  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  girls  than  of  the 
boys  held  one  or  more  illegally  uncertificated  positions.  But  the 
difference  was  least,  12  per  cent  as  compared  with  13.9  per  ce*nt, 
among  the  native  children  of  foreign-born  fathers,  and  most,  11.1 
per  cent  as  compared  with  19.7  per  cent,  among  the  foreign-born 
children.  Of  the  foreign-born  girls,  indeed,  a  smaller  proportion, 
11.1  per  cent,  than  of  the  native  girls  whose  fathers  were  foreign 
born,  12  per  cent,  held  one  or  more  positions  for  which  they  illegally 
failed  to  take  out  certificates.  Nevertheless,  failure  to  take  out 
certificates  for  more  than  one  position  in  which  they  were  required 
by  law  was  more  common  among  the  native  girls  whose  fathers  were 
also  native  than  in  any  other  group  of  girls  and  also  than  among  the 
boys  whose  fathers  were  native. 

Table  152  shows  that  of  all  the  children  of  foreign-born  fathers, 
including  both  native  and  foreign-born  children,  a  smaller  proportion, 
86.3  per  cent,  than  of  the  children  of  native  fathers,  87.6  per  cent, 
never  held  any  illegally  uncertificated  positions.  In  other  words,  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  children  of  foreign-born  than  of  native 
fathers  held  one  or  more  illegally  uncertificated  positions.  The 
largest  proportion,  18.6  per  cent,  of  children  who  held  such  positions 
was  found  in  the  Russian-Jewish,  and  the  smallest,  11.4  per  cent, 
in  the  Irish  group.  One  Russian-Jewish  child  out  of  every  ten,  10 
per  cent,  held  two  or  more  and  only  8.6  per  cent  held  only  one  such 
position.  Of  the  Italian  children,  on  the  other  hand,  only  1  in  50, 
2  per  cent,  held  two  or  more,  but  about  1  in  10, 10.7  per  cent,  held  one 
such  position.  The  Irish  children,  like  the  Italian  though  to  a  less 
degree,  were  more  inclined  to  hold  only  one  than  to  hold  more  than 
one  illegally  uncertificated  position. 

In  general,  the  children  of  foreign-born  fathers  of  non-English 
speaking  nationalities  were  more  likely  than  those  of  foreign-born 
fathers  of  JEnglish-speaking  nationalities  to  fail  to  secure  certificates 
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for  positions  for  which,  under  the  law,  they  were  required.  This 
difference  occurred  entirely  among  the  girls.  Of  the  girls  whose 
fathers  were  foreign  born  of  non-English-speaking  nationalities  13.2 
per  cent,  and  of  those  whose  fathers  were  foreign  born  of  English- 
speaking  nationalities  only  8.8  per  cent  held  one  or  more  illegally 
uncertificated  positions.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  boys  whose 
fathers  were  foreign  born  of  non-English-spealdng  nationalities  14.9 
per  cent,  and  of  those  whose  fathers  were  foreign  born  of  English- 
speaking  nationalities  a  slightly  larger  proportion,  15.1  per  cent, 
held  one  or  more  illegally  uncertificated  positions.  Nearly  as  large  a 
proportion  of  the  Italian  girls  as  of  the  Italian  boys,  12.5  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  12.9  per  cent,  but  a  very  small  proportion,  7.5  per 
cent,  of  the  Irish  girls  as  compared  with  the  Irish  boys,  13.9  per  cent, 
failed  to  secure  certificates  for  one  or  more  positions  for  which  the 
law  required  such  certificates. 

Table  152. — Number  of  illegally  uncertificated  positions  held,  by  nationality  of  father 
and  sex  of  child;  children  interviewed. 


All 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  who  held  positions  illegally  uncertifi- 
cated. 

Nationality  of  father  and  sex  of  child. 

None. 

One. 

Two  or  more. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.' 

Both  sexes 

823 

711 

86.4 

80 

9.7 

32 

3  9 

Fathers  native 

'201 

2  593 

243 

167 

76 

349 

197 

70 

82 

29 

176 
512 
212 
148 
64 
300 
172 
57 
71 
23 

87.6 
86.3 
87.2 
88.6 
84.2 
86.0 
87.3 
81.4 
86.6 

17 
60 
23 
14 

9 
37 
21 

6 
10 

3 

8.5 
10.1 

9.5 

8.4 
11.8 
10.6 
10.7 

8.6 
12.2 

8 

2  21 

8 
5 
3 

12 
4 
7 
1 
3 

4.0 

Fathers  foreign  born 

3.5 

Of  English-speaking  nationalities      

3.3 

Irish t " 

3.0 

Other 

3.9 

Of  non-English-speaking  nationalities 

ItaUan 

Russian  Jewish    

3.4 
2.0 
If.O 

Other 

Nativity  of  fathers  not  reported 

1.2 

Boys 

477 

406 

85.1 

50 

10.5 

21 

4.4 

Fathers  native 

127 
2  328 

152 

101 
51 

175 
85 
40 
50 
22 

110 

278 
129 
87 
42 
149 
74 
31 
44 
18 

86.6 
81.8 
84.9 
86.1 
82.4 
85.1 
87.1 

"'88.'6' 

12 
35 
17 
11 
6 
18 
8 
4 
6 
3 

9.4 
10.7 
11.2 
10.9 
11.8 
10.3 

9.4 

"'ii'o' 

5 

2  15 

6 
3 
3 

8 
3 
5 

3  9 

Fathers  foreign  born 

4  6 

Of  English-speaking  nationalities. 

3.9 

Irish 

3.0 

Other 

5.9 

Of  non-English-speaking  nationalities 

ItaUan 

4.6 
3.5 

Russian  Jewish 

Other 

Nativity  of  fathers  not  reported 

1 

Girls 

346 

305 

88.2 

30 

8.7 

11 

3.2 

Fathers  native 

74 
265 
91 
66 
25 
174 
112 
30 
32 
7 

66 
234 
83 
61 
22 
151 
98 
26 
27 
5 

89.2 
88.3 
91.2 
92.4 

'"'se.'s' 

87.5 

5 
25 
6 
3 
3 
19 
13 
2 
4 

6.8 
9.4 
6.6 
4.5 

3 
6 
2 
2 

4  1 

Fathers  foreign  born 

2.3 

Of  English-speaking  nationalities 

2.2 

Irish 

3  0 

Other 

Of  non-EngUsh-speaking  nationalities 

Italian 

10.9 
11.6 

4 
1 
2 
1 
2 

2.2 
.9 

Russian  Jewish 

Other 

Nativity  of  fathers  not  reported 

^  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

2  Including  one  boy,  the  nationality  of  whose  father  was  not  specified. 
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CERTIFICATION  AND  THE  SCHOOL. 

Failure  to  secure  a  certificate  for  the  first  regular  position  was 
much  more  common,  according  to  Table  153,  among  the  children 
who  went  to  work  during  the  summer  vacation  than  among  those 
who  went  to  work  at  any  other  time.  About  one-ninth,  11.2  per 
cent,  of  the  children  who  went  to  work  during  the  summer  vacation 
but  only  one-twentieth,  5  per  cent,  of  those  who  went  to  work  during 
the  school  year  held  no  certificates  in  their  first  regular  positions. 

Certificates  for  some  kinds  of  work  were  not  required  by  the  labor 
law  but  only  by  the  compulsory  school-attendance  law,  which  speci- 
fied that  children  must  have  certificates  or  home  permits  in  order  to 
remain  out  of  school.  For  such  work,  of  course,  no  certificates  were 
required  during  vacation  periods.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to 
find  that  of  the  children  who  went  to  work  during  summer  vacation, 

3.1  per  cent,  but  of  those  who  went  to  work  at  some  other  time  only 

1.2  per  cent,  were  either  not  required  by  law  to  hold  certificates  in 
their  first  regular  positions,  or  else  held  these  positions  elsewhere 
than  in  Boston. 

Table  153. — Certification  in  first  regular  position,  by  time  of  entering  industry,  and  sex; 

children  interviewed. 


Children  who  went  to  work— 

Certification  in  first  regular  position,  and  sex. 

During  summer 
vacation. 

At  some  other 
time. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

224 

100.0 

599 

100.0 

199 

159 

MO 

25 

7 

318 

88.8 
7L0 
17.9 
11.2 
3.1 
8.0 

569 

532 

37 

30 

7 

23 

95.0 

On  time                                    .                   

88.8 

Late'                                        

6.2 

Not  certificated     .                          

5.0 

1.2 

Illegally 

3.8 

121 

100.0 

356 

100.0 

Certificated 

102 
72 
30 
19 
5 
14 

84.3 
59.5 
24.8 
15.7 
4.1 
11.6 

337 
310 
27 
19 
6 
13 

94.7 

On  time                                    

87.1 

Late. ..                                  

7.6 

Not  certificated  .                          

5.3 

1.7 

Illegally 

3.7 

Girls                                            

103 

100.0 

243 

100.0 

97 
87 
10 
6 
2 
4 

94.2 
84.5 
9.7 
5.8 
1.9 
3.9 

232 

222 

10 

11 

1 

10 

95.5 

91.4 

Late ...                        

4.1 

4.5 

.4 

Illegally.                                   

4.1 

1  By  "late  "  is  meant  more  than  10  days  after  going  to  work. 

2  Including  nine  Children  who  were  under  14  when  they  began  work  in  first  regular  position . 
'  Including  six  children  who  were  xmder  14  when  they  began  work  in  first  regular  position. 
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The  fact  that  8  per  cent  of  the  children  who  went  to  work  during 
the  summer,  as  compared  with  only  3.8  per  cent  of  those  who  went 
to  work  at  some  other  time,  failed  to  secure  certificates  for  positions 
for  which  they  were  required  by  law  shows  that  positions  for  which 
certificates  were  not  required  if  the  work  did  not  interfere  with  school 
attendance  do  not  by  any  means  account  for  the  difference.  Failure 
to  secure  certificates  required  by  law,  as  well  as  merely  going  to  work 
in  positions  for  which  they  were  not  required,  appears  to  have  been 
decidedly  more  common  among  children  who  went  to  work  during  a 
summer  vacation  than  among  those  who  went  to  work  at  any  other 
time.  For  the  boys  alone  the  difference  is  pronounced,  11.6  per  cent 
as  compared  with  3.7  per  cent.  More  than  one  boy  out  of  every  nine 
who  took  his  first  regular  position  during  the  summer  vacation  did  so 
illegally  without  an  employment  certificate. 

The  lack  of  a  certificate  does  not  tell  the  whole  story,  for  children 
who  were  at  first  employed  without  certificates  were  likely  to  secure 
them  eventually  if  they  held  their  first  positions  long  enough,  gen- 
erally if  they  held  them  until  school  opened  in  the  fall.  These  chil- 
dren were  classified,  not  as  uncertificated  but  as  certificated  late,  and 
late  certification  for  first  regular  positions  was  far  more  prevalent 
among  children  who  went  to  work  during  a  summer  vacation  than 
among  those  who  went  to  work  at  any  other  time.  Of  all  the  chil- 
dren who  went  to  work  during  summer  vacation  17.9  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  only  6.2  per  cent  of  those  who  went  to  work  at  some 
other  time,  were  certificated  late. 

Of  the  boys  who  went  to  work  during  summer  vacations,  prac- 
tically one-fourth,  24.8  per  cent,  were  certificated  late,  and  consid- 
erably more  than  one- third,  36.4  per  cent,  either  were  certificated  late 
or  illegally  held  no  certificates  at  all  for  their  first  regular  positions. 
Yet  of  those  who  went  to  work  at  some  other  time  only  7.6  per  cent 
were  certificated  late  and  11.3  per  cent  were  either  certificated  late 
or  illegally  not  certificated.  Though  less  pronounced,  similar  dif- 
ferences were  found  among  the  girls,  for  of  those  who  went  to  work 
dm"ing  summer  vacation  13.6  per  cent,  as  compared  with  only  8.2 
per  cent  of  those  who  went  to  work  at  some  other  time,  either  held 
no  certificates  or  failed  to  secure  certificates  until  they  had  worked 
more  than  a  week  in  first  regular  positions  for  which  by  law  certifi- 
cates were  required. 

The  children  who  went  directly  from  school  to  work — that  is,  who 
lost  less  than  a  week  of  school  time  in  the  transition — according  to 
Table  154,  were  less  likely  to  be  illegally  not  certificated  but  even 
more  likely  to  be  j^ertificated  late  for  their  first  regular  positions  than 
were  the  children  who  had  an  interval  of  one  week  or  more  between 
leaving  school  and  going  to  work.  Of  the  children  with  no  interval, 
3.2  per  cent  were  illegally  not  certificated  and  7.9  per  cent  were  cer- 
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tificated  late,  while  of  those  with  an  interval  of  one  week  or  more  4.3 
per  cent  were  illegally  not  certificated  but  only  5.4  per  cent  were  cer- 
tificated late.  In  this  respect  the  same  tendency  was  shown  by 
both  boys  and  girls,  but  it  was  more  pronounced  among  the  boys. 

Nevertheless,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  the  children 
who  went  to  work  during  vacation  were  much  more  likely  than  those 
who  went  to  work  at  any  other  time  to  be  illegally  not  certificated  or 
certificated  late  in  their  first  regular  positions,  these  percentages  are 
small  as  compared  with  those  for  the  group  of  children  for  whom  such 
intervals  as  occurred  between  leaving  school  and  going  to  work  were 
entirely  during  vacation.  Of  the  latter  group  of  children  8.5  per 
cent  were  illegally  not  certificated  and  16.1  per  cent  were  certificated 
late  in  their  first  regular  positions. 

Table  154. — Certification  in  first  regular  position,  by  amount  o/schoot,  time  lost  and  sex; 

children  interviewed. 


Children  with  interval  wholly  or  partly  during 
school  term  who  lost,  during  interval'between 
leaving  school  and  going  to  work,  specified 
amount  of  school  time. 

Children  with 

interval  en- 
tirely during 
vacation. 

Certification  in  first  regular  position, 
and  sex. 

Total. 

None  or  less 
than  one  week. 

One  week  or 
more. 

Niun- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
butioiu 

1600 

100.  n 

341 

100.0 

258 

100.0 

223 

100.0 

Certificated 

1569 
1528 

3  41 

31 
9 

4  22 

94.8 
88.0 
6.8 
5.2 
L5 
3.7 

324 
297 
27 
17 
6 
11 

95.0 
87.1 
7.9 
5.0 
L8 
3.2 

244 
230 
14 
14 
3 
11 

94.6 
89.1 
5.4 
5.4 
L2 
4.3 

199 
163 
36 
24 
5 
19 

89.2 

On  time 

73.1 

Late  2 

16.1 

Not  certificated 

10.8 

Legally  and  not  reported 

2.2 

Illegally 

&5 

Boys 

1355 

100.0 

222 

100.0 

132 

100.0 

122 

100.0 

Certificated 

1335 

1307 

28 

20 

7 

13 

94.4 
86.5 
7.9 
5.6 
2.0 
3.7 

211 
191 
20 
11 
4 
7 

95.0 
86.0 
9.0 
5.0 
1.8 
3.2 

123 
115 
8 
9 
3 
6 

93.2 
87.1 
6.1 
6.8 
2.3 
4.5 

104 
75 
29 
18 
4 
14 

85.2 

61.5 

Late 

23.8 

Not  certificated 

14.8 

Legally  and  not  reported 

3.3 

Illegally 

1L5 

Girls 

245 

100.0 

119 

100.0 

126 

100.0 

101 

100.0 

Certificated 

234 
221 
13 
11 
2 
9 

95.5 

90.2 

5.3 

4.5 

.8 
3.7 

113 

106 

7 

6 

2 

4 

95.0 
89.1 
.5.9 
5.0 
L7 
3.4 

121 

115 

6 

5 

96.0 
9L3 

4.8 
4.0 

95 

88 
7 
6 
1 
5 

94.1 

On  time 

87.1 

Late 

6.9 

Not  certificated 

5.9 

1.0 

Illegally 

5 

4.0 

5.0 

1  Including  one  boy  for  whom  amount  of  school  time  lost  was  not  reported. 

'  By  "late"  is  meant  more  than  10  days  after  going  to  work. 

'  Including  nine  children  who  were  under  14  when  they  began  work  in  first  regular  position. 

*  Including  six  children  who  were  under  14  when  they  began  work  in  first  regular  position. 

In  part  probably  because  of  the  greater  tendency  of  normal  and 
advanced  than  of  retarded  children  to  go  to  work  during  a  summer 
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vacation  rather  than  at  any  other  time,  and  in  part  because  of  their 
occupations,  these  children  showed  a  greater  tendency  than  did  the 
retarded  children  both  to  work  illegally  without  certificates  and  to 
be  certificated  late  in  their  first  regular  positions.  Table  155  shows 
that  8.8  per  cent  of  the  children  from  higher  grades  than  normal,  4.9 
per  cent  of  those  from  normal  grades,  and  3.4  per  cent  of  those  from 
lower  grades  than  normal  for  their  ages  were  illegally  not  certificated. 
A  larger  proportion  of  the  children  from  normal  grades  than  of  those 
from  higher  grades  than  normal,  12  per  cent  as  compared  with  10.3 
per  cent,  but  only  5.2  per  cent  of  the  retarded  children,  were  certifi- 
cated late.  Nearly  one-fifth,  19.1  per  cent,  of  the  advanced  children, 
and  over  one-sixth,  16.9  per  cent,  of  the  normal  children,  but  only 
about  one- twelfth,  8.6  per  cent,  of  the  retarded  children,  were  either 
illegally  not  certificated  at  all  or  certificated  late  for  their  first  regular 
positions. 


Table  155.- 


-C'ertijication  m  first  regular  position,   by  retardation  and  sex;  children 
interviewed. 


Children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed,  for  their  ages— 

A  higher  grade 
than  normal. 

A  normal 
grade. 

A  lower  grade  than  normal. 

Certification  in  first  regular 
position,  and  sex. 

Total. 

One  or  two 
grades  lower 
than  normal. 

Three 
or  more 
grades 
lower 
than 
normaL 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Both  sexes 

136 

100.0 

409 

100.0 

267 

100.0 

233 

100.0 

34 

11 

Certificated 

120 
106 

2  14 

16 
4 

3  19 

88.2 
77.9 
10.3 
11.8 
2.9 
8.8 

384 

335 

49 

25 

5 

20 

93.9 
81.9 
12.0 
6.1 
L2 
4.9 

254 
240 
14 
13 
4 
9 

95.1 
89.9 
5.2 
4.9 
1.5 
3.4 

221 
210 
11 
12 
4 
8 

94.8 
90.1 
4.7 
5.2 
1.7 
3.4 

33 

30 

3 

1 

i" 

10 
10 

On  time 

Latei 

Not  certificated 

1 

Legally  and  not  reported 
Illegally 

1 

Boj's 

82 

100.0 

238 

100.0 

149 

100.0 

135 

100.0 

14 

g 

Certificated 

68 
54 
14 
14 
4 
10 

82.9 
65.9 
17.1 
17.1 
4.9 
12.2 

223 
189 
34 
15 
4 
11 

93.7 
79.4 
14.3 
6.3 
1.7 
4.6 

141 
132 
9 
8 
2 
6 

94.6 
88.6 
6.0 
5.4 
L3 
4.0 

128 
119 
9 
7 
2 
5 

94.8 
88.1 
6.7 
5.2 
1.5 
3.7 

13 
13 

I 

On  time 

Late 

Not  certificated 

1 

i' 

1 

Legally  and  not  reported 
Illegally 

1 

Girls 

54 

100.0 

171 

100.0 

118 

100.0 

98 

100.0 

20 

3 

Certificated 

52 
52 

96.3 
96.3 

161 
146 
15 
10 
1 
9 

94.2 
85.4 
8.8 
5.8 
.6 
5.3 

113 
108 
5 
5 
2 
3 

95.8 
91.5 
4.2 
4.2 
1.7 
2.5 

93 
91 
2 
5 
2 
3 

94.9 
92.9 
2.0 
5.1 
2.0 
3.1 

20 
17 
3 

3 

On  time 

Late 

Not  certificated 

2 

3.7 

Legally  and  not  reported 

Illegally 

2 

3.7 

'  By  "late"  is  meant  more  than  10  days  after  going  to  work. 

2  Including  nine  children  who  were  under  14  when  they  began  work  in  first  regular  position. 

3  Including  six  children  who  were  under  14  when  they  began  work  in  first  regular  position. 
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The  tendency  of  children  from  higher  grades  than  normal  to  be 
illegally  not  certificated  or  certificated  late  in  their  first  regular  posi- 
tions more  frequently  than  those  from  normal  grades  was  due  entirely 
to  the  boys.  Of  the  girls  5.3  per  cent  of  those  from  normal  grades, 
as  compared  with  only  3.7  per  cent  of  those  from  higher  grades  than 
normal  for  their  ages,  were  illegally  not  certificated,  and  none  of  the 
advanced  girls  were  certificated  late.  The  retarded  girls,  as  well  as 
the  retarded  boys,  however,  showed  less  tendency  both  to  be  illegally 
not  certificated  and  to  be  certificated  late  in  their  first  regular  posi- 
tions than  did  the  normal  girls  and  boys. 

CERTIFICATION  AND  WORK  BEFORE  LEAVING  SCHOOL. 

The  children  who  had  worked  before  leaving  school  were  more 
likely  to  fail  to  secure  certificates  for  their  first  regular  positions  than 
were  those  who  had  never  had  any  industrial  experience,  and  de- 
cidedly more  likely  to  neglect  to  secure  certificates  until  they  had 
been  at  work  for  more  than  a  week  in  such  positions.  Of  the  chil- 
dren who  had  worked  before  leaving  school,  according  to  Table  156, 
6.2  per  cent,  and  of  those  who  had  not  worked,  only  4.2  per  cent  were 
illegally  not  certificated;  but  of  the  first  group  12.7  per  cent  and  of 

Tahle  156.— Certification  in  first  regular  position,  by  employment  before  leaviivj  school, 
and  sex;  children  interviewed. 


Children  who,  before  leaving 
school — 

<  m'Ti.'T    ■>'!!    !'  1 
Certification  in  first  regular  position,  and  sex. 

Worked. 

Did  not  work. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Both  sexes 

324 

100.0 

499 

100.0 

Certificated   

299 
238 
Ml 
25 
5 
*20 

92.3 
79.6 
12.7 
7.7 
1.5 
6.2 

469 

433 

36 

30 

9 

21 

94.0 

On  time 

86.8 

Late2                  .                                                                         .  .      . 

7.2 

Not  certificated 

6.0 

1.8 

Illegally 

4.2 

Boys ' 

280 

100.0 

197 

100.0 

Certificated 

258 

221 

37 

22 

4 

18 

92.1 
78.9 
13.2 
7.9 
L4 
6.4 

181 

161 

20 

16 

7 
9 

9L9 

On  time .          .  .          .          

81.7 

Late  2 

10.2 

Not  certificated 

8.1 

Legally  and  not  reported.                .  .      .          .          

3.6 

Illegally 

4.6 

Girls 

44 

100.0 

302 

100.0 

Certificated             

41 

37 
4 
3 

1 
2 

288 
272 
16 
14 
2 
12 

95.4 

90.1 

Late  2 

5.3 

Not  certificated 

4.6 

.7 

Illegally 

4.0 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  le^ss  than  50. 

2  By  "late"  is  meant  more  than  10  days  after  going  to  work. 

3  Including  nine  children  who  were  under  14  when  they  began  work  in  first  regular  position. 
*  Including  six  children  who  were  under  14  when  they  began  work  in  first  regular  position. 
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the  second  only  7.2  per  cent  were  certificated  late.  Of  the  boys  who 
had  worked  before  leaving  school  nearly  one-fifth,  19.6  per  cent,  but 
of  those  who  had  not  worked  only  about  one-seventh,  14.8  per  cent, 
either  failed  to  secure  in  their  first  regular  positions  the  certificates 
required  by  law  or  secured  them  more  than  a  week  after  going  to 
work. 

CERTIFICATION  AND  METHOD  OF  SECURING  POSITIONS. 

Considerable  difference  was  found  among  the  children  who  secured 
their  first  positions  by  different  methods,  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
were  certificated  or  took  out  their  certificates  only  after  having  worked 
for  10  days  or  more  in  these  positions.  Table  157  shows  that  the 
largest  proportion,  7.1  per  cent,  of  first  positions  which  were  illegally 
not  certificated  was  found  among  children  who  secured  these  posi- 
tions through  employment  agencies,  schools,  or  placement  bureaus. 
There  were  only  four  of  these  illegally  uncertificated  positions,  how- 
ever, and  in  three  of  them  the  children  were  placed  by  private  em- 
ployment agencies.  The  children  who  secured  their  first  positions 
through  friends  or  relatives  were  somewhat  more  likely  than  were 
those  who  secured  them  independently  to  fail  illegally  to  take  out 
certificates.  Of  the  former  group  4.7  per  cent  and  of  the  latter  only 
3.8  per  cent  were  illegally  not  certificated.  But  a  more  striking  dif- 
ference was  found  between  the  certification  status  of  children  who 
secured  their  first  regular  positions  through  friends  and  those  who 
secured  them  through  relatives.  Of  the  former  group  6.6  per  cent 
and  of  the  latter  only  2.5  per  cent  failed  illegally  to  secure  certificates 
for  these  positions. 

Late  certification  in  first  regular  positions  was  far  more  common 
among  children  whose  first  employers  were  relatives  and  among  those 
who  secm-ed  their  first  regular  positions'  through  private  employment 
agencies  than  in  any  other  group.  Over  one-fifth,  20.6  per  cent,  of 
the  children  whose  employers  were  relatives  failed  to  secure  certifi- 
cates until  after  they  had  been  at  work  for  more  than  a  week.  About 
one-seventh,  14.3  per  cent,  of  the  group  of  children  who  secured  their 
first  positions  through  employment  agencies,  schools,  or  placement 
bm^eaus  were  also  certificated  late,  and  all  of  them  were  placed  by 
private  employment  agencies.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that  in  comparatively  few,  only  4.8  per  cent,  of  the  first  positions  in 
which  the  employer  was  a  relative  were  the  children  illegally  not 
certificated,  but  that,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  illegal  failure 
to  secure  any  certificates  at  all,  as  well  as  failure  to  secure  them  on 
time,  was  particularly  common  among  children  who  secured  their 
first  regular  positions  through  private  employment  agencies. 
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CERTIFICATION  AND  OCCUPATION. 

Whether  or  not  an  employment  certificate  is  secured  or  is  secured 
on  time  for  a  given  position  probably  depends  at  least  as  much  upon 
the  employer  as  upon  the  child.  The  principal  object  of  the  child  in 
securing  a  certificate  is  to  stay  out  of  school  without  being  interfered 
with  by  an  attendance  officer,  and  the  principal  object  of  the  employer 
in  demanding  a  certificate  is  to  secure  the  child's  services  without 
danger  of  trouble  with  the  factory-inspection  department  and  possible 
prosecution  for  violation  of  the  child-labor  law.  Employers  who  have 
in  their  establishments  a  number  of  children,  even  if  only  two  or  three, 
are  much  more  likely  than  are  employers  of  only  a  single  child  to 
know  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  to  be  careful  not  to  violate 
them.  In  factories  where  many  children  are  used  methods  of  employ- 
ment are  often  developed  which  make  it  very  difficult  for  any  child 
to  secure  work  without  presenting  a  certificate.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  Massachusetts,  where  in  factories  certificates  of  one  sort  or 
another  are  required  for  employment,  not  only  of  children  under  16, 
but  of  any  person  under  21  years  of  age.  Employers  who  have  only 
one  child  in  their  service,  on  the  other  hand,  are  sometimes  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  legal  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  and  are  frequently 
unsystematic  in  their  methods  of  employment. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  failure  to  secure  certifi- 
cates and  late  certification  are  both  much  more  common  in  occupa- 
tions in  which  frequently  or  commonly  only  one  child  is  employed 
than  in  those  in  which  it  is  customary  for  a  number  of  children  to 
work  for  a  single  employer.  In  personal  and  domestic  occupations, 
for  example.  Table  158  shows  that  nearly  one- third,  30.3  per  cent,  of 
all  the  positions  were  illegally  not  certificated,  and  over  one-eighth, 
13.5  per  cent,  were  certificated  late,  whereas  in  factory  and  mechan- 
ical occupations  less  than  one- twentieth,  4.6  per  cent,  were  illegally 
not  certificated  and  only  about  one-sixteenth,  6.5  per  cent,  were  cer- 
tificated late.  Failure  to  secure  the  certificates  required  by  law  was 
least  common  in  positions  as  shoe-factory  operatives,  where  only 
one  position  was  illegally  not  certificated,  and  late  certification  was 
least  common  in  positions  for  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department 
stores,  where  also  only  one  position  was  certificated  late.  The  estab- 
lishments in  which  children  worked  as  operatives  in  the  manufacture 
of  clothing  or  in  other  needle  trades  were  as  a  rule  decidedly  smaller 
than  the  shoe  factories,  and  consequently  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  nearly  one-tenth,  9.2  per  cent,  of  the  positions  in  these  establish- 
ments were  illegally  not  certificated  and  almost  as  large  a  proportion, 
8.6  per  cent,  were  certificated  late. 
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Failure  to  secure  the  certificates  required  by  law  was  more  common 
in  positions  for  ofiice  work  than  for  any  other  except  personal  and 
domestic  occupations.  Of  the  office-work  positions  over  one-eighth, 
13.9  per  cent,  were  illegally  not  certificated,  and  practically  one- 
tenth,  9.9  per  cent,  were  certificated  late.  Late  certification  was 
more  common,  however,  in  selling  than  in  any  other  kind  of  position. 
In  nearly  one-fourth,  22.4  per  cent,  of  the  positions  in  which  the 
occupation  was  selling  the  children  did  not  take  out  certificates 
until  they  had  been  at  work  for  10  days  or  more,  and  in  more  than 
one-ninth,  11.8  per  cent,  of  these  positions  they  failed  entirely  to 
take  out  the  certificates  required  by  law. 

The  fact  that  girls  more  frequently  than  boys  entered  factory  and 
mechanical  occupations  accounts,  in  part  but  not  wholly,  for  the 
fact  that  fewer  of  the  positions  held  by  girls  than  of  those  held  by 
boys  were  illegally  not  certificated  or  were  certificated  late.  A 
larger  proportion  of  the  positions  in  personal  and  domestic  occupa- 
tions were  also  held  by  girls,  but  the  total  number  of  such  positions 
was  very  small,  only  89,  as  compared  with  the  number  (588)  of  posi- 
tions for  factory  and  mechanical  occupations.  Precisely  the  same 
proportion,  4.3  per  cent,  of  the  factory  operative  positions  held  by 
girls  as  of  those  held  by  boys  were  illegally  not  certificated,  and 
precisely  the  same  proportion,  5.7  per  cent,  were  certificated  late. 
In  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery  work  both  lack  of  certification 
and  late  certification  were  more  common  in  positions  held  by  boys 
than  in  those  held  by  girls.  Of  positions  for  this  kind  of  work  held 
by  boys  10.8  per  cent  were  illegally  not  certificated  and  13.5  per 
cent  were  certificated  late,  and  of  those  held  by  girls  only  6.9  per 
cent  were  illegally  not  certificated  and  12.6  per  cent  were  certificated 
late.  In  a  number  of  other  occupations,  too,  classified  as  "clerical 
occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods,"  the  propor- 
tion of  positions  held  by  boys  which  were  either  not  certificated  at 
all  or  certificated  late  was  higher  than  of  those  held  by  girls.  In  the 
group  as  a  whole,  therefore,  not  far  from  one-fourth,  23.3  per  cent, 
of  the  positions  held  by  boys  but  only  a  little  over  one-tenth,  10.6 
per  cent,  of  those  held  by  girls  were  either  illegally  not  certificated  or 
certificated  late.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  even  in  these  occupa- 
tions boys  were  more  likely  than  girls  to  be  employed  singly,  but  it 
appears  probable  either  that  girls  were  more  careful  to  secure  certi- 
ficates or  that  employers  were  more  careful  to  demand  them  for  girls. 
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Table  158. — Certification,  by  occupation  and  sex  of  child;  regular  positions  held  by 

children  interviewed. 


Occupation  and  sex. 


All 
regular 
posi- 
tions. 


Regular  positions  cfertificated. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 


On  time. 


Late. 


Num-       Per       Num-       Per 
ber.      oent.i       ber.       cent.i 


Both  sexes. 


Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants  in 

the  home) 

House  and  home  work 

Factory  and  m.echanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory  and   other  needle 

trades 

Textile  mill 

Candy  factory 

Other  factory , 

Apprentice  and  helper — skilled  trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and 

delivery  of  goods 

Offlce  work , 

Cash  and  messenger  work— department 

store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  ship- 
ping-room work 

Selling , 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery 

All  other  occupations 


Boys. 


Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants  in 

the  home) , 

House  and  home  work 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory  and   other  needle 

trades 

Textile  mill 

Other  factory 

Apprentice  and  helper — skilled  trades — 
Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and 

delivery  of  goods , 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work— department 

store : 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  ship- 
ping-room work , 

Selling 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery 

All  other  occupations , 


Girls. 


Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants  in 

the  home) 

House  and  home  work 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative , 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory  and   other  needle 

trades 

Textile  mill .' 

Candy  factory , 

Other  factory 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and 

delivery  of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work — department 

store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  ship- 
ping-room work 

Selling 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery 


<  1,943 


<  1,731 


9.1 


<  1,542 


79.4 


2  189 


89 

46 
43 
588 
563 
199 

185 
53 
19 

107 
25 

1,248 
101 

213 

104 
76 

754 
17 


38 

35 

3 

165 

140 

69 


22 
41 
25 

872 
73 

55 

34 

43 

667 

17 


850 


51 

11 

40 
423 
423 
130 

177 
31 
19 
66 

376 

28 


47 

28 
19 
555 
535 
198 

167 
51 
19 

100 
20 

1,120 
86 

208 

101 
59 
666 


94.4 
95.0 
99.5 

90.3 
96.2 


89.7 
85.1 

97.7 

97.1 
77.6 

88.3 


35 

25 
10 
517 
503 
194 


19 
90 
14 

984 
76 

207 

94 

42 

565 

5 


39.3 


87.9 
89.3 
97.5 

81.6 
92.4 


78.8 
75.2 

97.2 

90.4 
55.3 
74.9 


'945 


4  810 


74.1 


151 
131 
68 


20 
37 
20 

767 
66 

53 

32 

31 

585 


91.5 
93.6 
98.5 


88.0 
90.4 


96.4 


87.7 


137 
123 
66 

5 
19 
33 
14 

651 
57 

52 

26 

21 

495 

5 


83.0 
87.9 
95.6 


74.7 

78.1 


74.2 


786 


92.5 


732 


29 

10 

19 

404 

404 

130 

161 
31 
19 
63 

353 
20 

155 

69 
28 
81 


56.9 


95.5 
95.5 
100.0 


95.5 
93.9 


98.1 
98.6 

'93.' i' 


19 


10 
380 
380 
128 

146 
30 
19 
57 

333 
19 

155 


37.3 


89.8 
89.8 
98.5 

82.5 


86.4 
88.6 


98.1 
97.1 

"so."  5' 


136 
10 


7 

17 

101 

3 


116 
9 


1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

2  Including  nine  positions  where  child  was  under  14  when  he  began  work. 
*  Including  one  position  for  which  occupation  was  not  reported. 
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Table  158. — Certification,  by  occupation  and  sex  of  child;  regular  positions  held  by 
children  interviewed — Concluded. 


Occupation  and  sex. 


Regular  positions  not  certiflcated. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent.' 


Legally  and 
not  reported. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent.i 


Num- 
ber. 


Both  sexes 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants  in  the  home) 

House  and  home  work 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle  trades 

Textile  mill , 

Other  factory , 

Apprentice  and  helper — skilled  trades , 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery 

of  goods , 

Office  work , 

Cash  and  messenger  work— department  store , 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room 

work 

Selling 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery 

All  other  occupations , 

Boys , 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations , 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants  in  the  home) 

House  and  home  work 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative , 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle  trades 

Textile  mill 

Other  factory 

Apprentice  and  helper — skilled  trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery 

of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work— department  store , 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room 

work 

Selling , 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery 

All  other  occupations 

Girls 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants  in  the  home) 

House  and  home  work 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations , 

Factory  operative 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle  trades 

Other  factory 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery 

of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work — department  store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  sliipping-room 

work 

Selling 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery 


42 

18 

24 

33 

28 

1 

18 

2 

7 

5 

128 
15 
5 

3 
17 


20 
17 
3 
14 
9 
1 
2 
2 
4 
5 

105 
7 
2 

2 
12 
82 

9 


64 


10.9 


47.2 


5.6 
5.0 
.5 
9.7 
3.8 
6.5 


10.3 
14.9 
2.3 

2.9 
22.4 
11.7 


13.5 


8.5 
6.4 
1.4 


12.0 
9.6 
3.6 


7.5 


43.1 


4.5 
4.5 
9.0 
4.5 


1.9 


6.9 


49 


16.9 


8 

6 

1.0 

4 

.7 

1 

.5 

2 

3.8 

1 

.9 

2 

16 

27 

4.6 

24 

4.3 

1 

.5 

17 

9.2 

6 

5.6 

3 

1.7 

1.0 
.5 

1.0 

10.5 

1.3 


3.6 


3.0 
2.1 


2.1 


10 


1.2 


1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

*  Including  seven  positions  where  child  was  under  14  when  he  began  work. 
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HOUR  VIOLATIONS. 

Five  different  kinds  of  hour  violations  could  occur,  and  each  one 
of  these  could  occur  in  combination  with  one  or  more  other  kinds. 
First,  a  child  could  work  too  short  hours;  that  is,  less  than  6  a  day 
or  36  a  week.  This  was  a  violation  of  the  school-attendance  law  and" 
could  occur  only  when  school  was  in  session  as  the  restriction  related 
only  to  employment  involving  absence  from  school.  Too  short 
weekly  hours  could  be  combined  with  too  long  daily  hours,  with 
night  work,  or  even  possibly  with  work  for  seven  days  a  week. 
Work  for  less  than  6  hours  a  day  could  not  be  combined  with  either 
too  long  daily  or  too  long  weekly  hours.  The  second  kind  of  viola- 
tion consisted  of  work  for  over  8  hours  a  day  in  manufacturing, 
mechanical,  and  mercantile  establishments,  workshops,  etc.,  or  over 
10  hours  a  day  for  express  or  transportation  companies,  while  the 
third  kind  consisted  of  work  for  over  48  hours  a  week  in  the  first 
group  of  establishments  or  for  over  54  a  week  for  express  or  trans- 
portation companies.  The  fourth  kind  of  violation  which  could 
occur  was  employment  at  night;  that  is,  before  6.30  a.  m.  or  after 
6  p.  m.  in  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishments, 
workshops,  etc.,  or  before  5  a.  m.  or  after  9  p.  m.  in  street  trades. 
The  fifth  kind  was  employment  for  seven  days  a  week.^ 

Violations,  moreover,  might  occur  either  in  the  first  occupation 
entered  in  a  position  or  in  some  subsequent  occupation  pursued 
while  employed  in  a  single  position  or  in  another  simultaneous  posi- 
tion. When  a  child's  occupation  was  changed  his  hours  also  might 
be  changed.  If  a  child  was  employed  in  two  positions  simultane- 
ously, the  second  might  be  for  work  at  night  or  on  Sundaj^,  or  the 
hours  in  the  second,  when  added  to  those  in  the  first,  might  make 
too  long  a  day  or  too  long  a  week. 

In  more  than  one-fifth,  21.2  per  cent,  of  the  positions  held  by  all 
the  children  interviewed — over  one-fourth,  26.3  per  cent,  of  those 
held  by  boys  but  only  about  one-seventh,  14.7  per  cent,  of  those  held 
by  girls — they  were  employed  in  their  first  occupations,  as  appears 
in  Table  159,  in  violation  of  one  or  another  provision  of  law  relating 
to  hours  of  labor.  Wherever  one  such  violation  occurred,  moreover, 
two  or  three  provisions  of  the  law  were  generally  broken.  In  only 
one- twentieth,  4.9  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  held  did  only  one 
violation  occur,  but  in  about  one-tenth,  10.2  per  cent,  there  were 
two  violations,  and  in  another  twentieth,  5.3  per  cent,  there  were 
three.  In  four  positions  all  four  of  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law 
relating  to  hours  of  labor  were  broken,  for  the  children  were  employed 

1  Revised  Laws  1902,  ch.  44,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1913,  ch.  779,  sec.  1;  acts  of  1913,  eh.  831,  sees.  8,  9; 
acts  of  1909,  ch.  514,  sec.  48;  acts  of  1913,  ch.  831,  sec.  15. 
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too  long  hours  a  day,  too  long  hours  a  week,  at  night,  and  seven 
days  a  week.     Three  of  these  positions  were  held  by  girls. 

Table  159. —  Violation  of  law  in  hours  of  labor,  by  sex  of  child;  regular  positions  held 

by  children  intervieived. 


Violation  of  law  in  hours  of  labor. 


Regular  positions  held  by- 


All  children. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent 
distri- 
butiou. 


Boys. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution, 


Girls. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 


All  positions . 


1,943 


100.0 


1,093 


100.0 


100.0 


Showing  violation  of  law  in  hours  of  labor  i 

In  f&st  occupation  entered 

One  violation 

Under  time 

Day 

Night 

7-day 

Two  violations 

Under  time  and  day 

Under  time  and  night 

Day  and  week 

Day  and  night 

Day  and  7-day 

Week  and  7-day 

Night  and  7-day 

Three  violations 

Under  time,  day  and  night 

Day,  week,  and  night 

Day,  week,  and  7-day 

Week,  night,  and  7-day 

Four  violations 

Day,  week,  night,  and  7-day 

In  subsequent  occupation  or  simultaneous  position. 

Day 

Night 

Day  and  week 

Day,  week,  and  night 

Hours  legal  and  not  excessive  ^ 

Hours  excessive  but  legal  ^ 

Hours  not  reported 


412 

402 

96 

28 

42 

24 

2 

199 

2 

4 

162 

24 

1 

4 

2 

103 

3 

94 
2 
4 
4 
4 
10 
2 
2 

3 
3 
1,444 
36 
51 


21.2 

20.7 

4.9 

1.4 

2.2 

1.2 

.1 

10.2 

.1 

.2 

8.3 

1.2 

.1 

.2 

.1 

5.3 

.2 

4.8 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.5 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

74.3 

1.9 

2.6 


287 

283 

59 

13 

23 

21 

2 

129 

1 

4 

96 

21 

1 

4 

2 

94 

3 

86 

1 

4 

1 

1 

4 


26.3 

25.9 

5.4 

1.2 

2.1 

1.9 

.2 

11.8 

.1 

.4 

8.8 

1.9 

.1 

.4 

.2 

8.6 

.3 

7.9 

.1 

.4 

.1 

.1 

.4 


125 

119 

37 

15 

19 

3 


14.7 
14.0 
4.4 
1.8 
2.2 
.4 


2 

1 

1 

769 


29 


.2 
.1 
.1 

70.4 
.7 
2.7 


70 

8.2 

1 

.1 

66 

7.8 

3 

.4 

9" 

i."i 

8 

.9 

1 

.1 

3 

.4 

3 

.4 

6 

.7 

2 

.2 

2 

2 

675 

28 
22 


.2 

.2 

79.4 

3.3 

2.6 


1  Fio/a<!07is.— Undertime:  Less  than  6  hours  per  day  or  36  per  week,  where  child  has  an  employment 
certificate  and  works  during  school  hours  or  is  out  of  school.  Day:  Over  8  hours  per  day  in  manufac- 
turing, mechanical,  and  mercantile  establishments,  workshops,  etc.,  or  over  10  hours  per  day  for  express 
or  transportation  companies.  Week:  Over  48  hours  per  week  in  manufacturing,  mechanical  and  mercan- 
tile estabUshments,  workshops,  etc.,  or  over  54  per  week  for  express  or  transportation  companies.  Night. 
Before6.30  a.  m.  or  after  6  p.  m.  in  manufacturing,  mechanical  and  mercantile  establishments,  workshops, 
etc.,  or  before  5  a.  m.  or  after  9  p.  m.  in  street  trades.    7-day:  7  days  per  week. 

2  Not  more  than  8  hours  per  day,  48  hours  per  week,  or  6  days  per  week;  no  work  before  6.30  a.  m.  or 
after  6  p.  m.,  and  not  less  than  6  hours  per  day  or  36  per  week  where  child  has  employment  certificate  and 
works  during  school  hours  or  is  out  of  school. 

8  Including  three  positions  showing  also  an  undertime  violation.  These  children  worked  irregular 
hours,  less  than  36  a  week,  but  either  more  than  8  hours  on  certain  days  or  else  at  night. 

Positions  in  which  the  children  worked  too  short  hours — that  is, 
less  than  six  a  day  or  36  a  week — were  somewhat  uncommon.  In 
28  positions,  or  1.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  this  kind  of  viola- 
tion occurred  alone.  In  addition,  there  were  two  cases  in  which  the 
weekly  hours  were  too  short  but  the  daily  hours  too  long;  in  four  the 
daUy  or  weekly  hours  were  too  short  but  there  was  night  work,  and 
in  three  too  short  weekly  hours  were  combined  with  both  night  work 
and  too  long  daily  hours.     In  about  1  position  in  50,  therefore,  or, 
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to  be  exact,  1.9  per  cent  of  all  the  positions,  the  children  worked  too 
short  hours.'  Undertime  alone  was  more  common  among  the  girls, 
but,  combined  with  violations  of  other  laws  relating  to  hours  of  labor, 
it  was  more  common  among  the  boys. 

Too  long  daily  hours  were  generally  accompanied  by  too  long 
weekly  hours,  and  the  latter  form  of  violation  seldom  occurred  except 
in  connection  with  the  former.  In  only  42  positions  were  the  daily 
hours  alone  too  long,  but  in  162  both  the  daily  and  the  weekly  hours 
were  too  long,  and  in  93  others  the  night-work  law  also  was  violated. 
When  all  the  positions  in  which  the  hours  per  day  were  longer  than 
permitted  by  law  are  added  together,  regardless  of  whether  the  vio- 
lation occurred  in  subsequent  occupations  or  simultaneous  positions 
and  also  of  whether  it  was  accompanied  by  other  violations,  it  is 
found  that  in  over  one-sixth,  17.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions — over 
one-fifth,  21.4  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  boys,  but  only  about  one- 
eighth,  12.6  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  girls — the  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  daily  hours  were  violated.  Similarly,  when  all  the  posi- 
tions in  which  the  hours  per  week  were  longer  than  permitted  by  law 
are  added  together  it  is  found  that  in  about  one-seventh,  14.2  per 
cent,  of  all  positions — over  one-sixth,  17.7  per  cent,  of  those  held  by 
boys,  but  less  than  one-tenth,  9.6  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  girls — 
the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  weekly  hours  were  violated.  In  only 
eight  cases  were  the  weekly  hours  too  long  without  the  daily  hours 
also  being  too  long,  and  in  all  of  these  the  children  worked  seven  days 
a  week — in  four  cases  working  also  at  night.  Evidently  violations  of 
the  legal  provisions  relating  to  hours  per  week  were  somewhat  less 
common  than  of  those  relating  to  hours  per  day  and  were  almost 
always  accompanied  by  the  latter. 

Employment  of  children,  particularly  boys,  in  night  work  was  not 
at  all  uncommon.  In  about  one-twelfth,  8.4  per  cent,  of  all  the  posi- 
tions held  by  the  children  interviewed,  they  were  employed  in  viola- 
tion of  the  night-work  law.  In  only  19,  or  2.2  per  cent,  of  the  posi- 
tions held  by  girls,  but  in  144,  or  13.2  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  boys 
night  work  was  required.  In  other  words,  the  boys  were  employed 
at  night  in  over  one-eighth  of  all  the  positions  which  they  held.  In 
26  cases  night  work  occurred  without  any  other  violation,  but  in  4 
cases  it  was  combined  with  undertime,  in  24  with  too  long  daily 
hours,  in  2  with  a  seven-day  week,  in  3  with  both  too  short  hours 
per  week  and  too  long  hours  per  day,  in  96  with  both  too  long  hours 
per  day  and  per  week,  and  in  4  with  too  long  hours  both  per  day  and 
per  week  and  a  seven-day  week. 

Positions  in  which  children  were  required  to  work  seven  days  a 
week  were  relatively  rare,  this  kind  of  violation  being  found  in  only 
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1  position  out  of  every  100  held  by  these  children.  Like  positions 
requiring  night  work,  they  were  much  more  frequently  held  by  boys 
than  by  girls.  Of  the  19  positions  requiring  work  for  seven  days  a 
week  15  were  held  by  boys. 

A  few  cases  were  found  in  which,  although  no  violation  of  any  law 
relating  to  hours  actually  existed  because  hours  in  the  particular 
occupations  concerned  were  not  regulated,  violations  would  have 
existed  if  the  8-hour  day,  48-hour  week,  6-day  week,  and  night  work 
provisions  in  force  for  other  occupations  had  been  in  effect  for  these. 
Most  of  these  cases,  28  out  of  36,  were  in  positions  held  by  girls. 

In  nearly  three-fourths,  74.3  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  held  by 
these  children,  however,  the  hours  were  not  only  legal  but  were  not 
excessive — that  is,  were  not  over  8  a  day  or  48  a  week — and  did  not 
involve  work  at  night — that  is,  before  6.30  a.  m.  or  after  6  p.  m. — or 
for  more  than  six  days  a  week.  In  over  seven-tenths,  70.4  per  cent, 
of  the  positions  held  by  boys  and  nearly  eight-tenths,  79.4  per  cent, 
of  those  held  by  girls,  the  hours  of  labor  fell  within  these  limits. 

Violations  of  law  as  to  hours  of  labor  were  most  likely  to  occur, 
according  to  Table  160,  in  the  positions  held  by  children  of  foreign- 
born  fathers,  especially  in  those  held  by  children  whose  fathers  were 
of  non-English-speaking  nationalities,  and  particularly  in  those  held 
by  Russian-Jewish  children.  Such  violations  were  found  in  only 
17.9  per  cent  of  the  positions  held  by  children  of  native  fathers,  but 
in  22  per  cent  of  those  held  by  children  of  foreign-born  fathers,  24.7 
per  cent  of  those  held  by  children  whose  fathers  were  of  non-English- 
speaking  nationalities,  and  28.6  per  cent  of  those  held  by  Russian- 
Jewish  children. 

In  this  respect  much  less  difference  was  found  between  the  girls 
than  between  the  boys  whose  fathers  were  native  and  foreign  born. 
Of  the  positions  held  by  the  daughters  of  native  fathers  13.9  per  cent 
and  of  those  held  by  the  daughters  of  foreign-born  fathers  15  per  cent 
involved  hour  violations.  Of  those  held  by  the  sons  of  native 
fathers,  on  the  other  hand,  20.6  per  cent,  and  of  those  held  by  the 
sons  of  foreign-born  fathers  27.7  per  cent  involved  such  violations. 
Of  the  positions  held  by  boys  whose  fathers  were  foreign  born  of 
non-English-speaking  nationalities  not  far  from  one-third,  31.7  per 
cent,  and  of  those  held  by  Russian-Jewish  boys  about  the  same  pro- 
portion, 31.6  per  cent,  involved  illegal  hours.  Much  more  difference 
was  found  between  the  Russian-Jewish  girls  and  all  the  girls  whose 
fathers  were  foreign  born  of  non-English-speaking  nationalities  in  the 
matter  of  hour  violations;  for  in  nearly  one-fourth,  24  per  cent,  of 
the  positions  held  by  the  former  but  only  18.2  per  cent  of  those  held 
by  the  latter  were  such  violations  discovered. 
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Table  160. —  Violation  of  lavi  in  hours  of  labor,  by  nationality  of  father  and  sex  of  child: 
regular  positions  held  by  children  interviewed. 


All 
regular 
posi- 
tions. 

Regul 

ar  positions  in  which— 

Violations  of  law  as  to  hours  of  labor  occurred.! 

Nationality  of  father  and  sex  of  child. 

Total. 

In  first  occupa- 
tion entered. 

In  subsequent 

occupation  or 

simultaneous 

position. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.'' 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.^ 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.< 

Both  sexes 

1,943 

412 

21.2 

402 

20.7 

10 

0  5 

Children  of  native  fathers 

459 
6  1,424 
574 
382 
192 
845 
485 
192 
168 

60 

82 
0313 
100 
58 
42 
209 
117 
55 
37 

17 

17.9 
22.0 
17.4 
15.2 
21.9 
24.7 
24.1 
28.6 
22.0 

28.3 

81 
6304 
96 
55 
41 
204 
114 
54 
36 

17 

17.6 
21.3 
16.7 
14.4 
21.4 
24.1 
23.5 
28.1 
21.4 

28.3 

1 
9 
4 
3 

1 
5 
3 
1 
1 

2 

Children  nf  fnreign-hnrn  fathers 

.6 

Of  English-speaking  nationalities 

.7 

Irish 

8 

Other 

5 

Of  non-English-speaJdng  nationalities 

Italian 

.6 
6 

Russian-Jewish 

5 

Other 

.6 

Children  the  nativity  of  whose  fathers  was  not 
reported 

Boys 

1,093 

287 

26.3 

283 

25.9 

4 

.4 

Children  of  native  fathers 

272 
'^779 
364 
239 
125 
410 
201 
117 
92 

42 

56 
»216 
82 
46 
36 
130 
64 
37 
29 

15 

20.6 
27.7 
22.5 
19.2 
28.8 
31.7 
31.8 
31.6 
31.5 

56 
6  212 
80 
45 
35 
128 
62 
37 
29 

15 

20.6 
27.2 
22.0 
18.8 
28.0 
31.2 
30.8 
31.6 
31.5 

Children  of  foreign-born  fathers 

4 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 

.5 

Of  EngUsh-speaking  nationalities 

.5 

Irish 

4 

Other 

g 

Of  non-EngUsh-speaking  nationalities 

Italian 

.5 
1.0 

Russian-Jewish 

Other 

Children  the  nativity  of  whose  fathers  was  not 
reported 



Girls 

850 

125 

14.7 

119 

14.0              6 

7 

187 
645 
210 
143 
67 
435 
284 
75 
76 

18 

26 
97 
18 
12 

6 
79 
53 
18 

8 

2 

13.9 

15.0 

8.6 

8.4 

9.0 

18.2 

18.7 

24.0 

10.5 

-25 
92 
16 
10 
6 
76 
52 
17 
•     7 

2 

13.4 
14.3 
7.6 
7.0 
9.0 
17.5 
18.3 
22.7 
9.2 

1 
5 
2 
2 

.5 

Children  of  foreign-born  fathers 

.8 

Of  English-speaking  nationalities 

1  0 

Irish 

1  4 

Other 

Of  non-EngUsh-speaking  nationalities 

Italian 

3 
1 

1 
1 

.7 
.4 

Russian-Jewish 

1.3 

Other 

1  3 

Children  the  nativity  of  whose  fathers  was  not 

1  F;oZa<«o7W.— Undertime:  Less  than  6  hours  per  day  or  36  per  week,  where  child  has  an  emplovment 
certificate  and  works  during  school  hours  or  is  out  of  school.  Day:  Over  8  hours  per  day  in  manufactur- 
ing, mechanical,  and  mercantile  establishments,  workshops,  etc.,  or  over  10  hours  per  day  for  express 
or  transportation  companies.  Week:  Over  48  hours  per  week  in  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mercan- 
tile estabUshments,  workshops,  etc.,  or  over  54  per  week  for  express  or  transportation  companies.  Night: 
Before  6.30  a.  m.  or  after  6  p.  m.  in  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mercantile  establishments,  work- 
shops, etc.,  or  before  5  a.  m.  or  after  9  p.  m.  in  street  trades.    7  d,ays:  7  days  per  week. 

*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

6  Includes  five  positions  held  by  a  boy,  the  nationality  of  whose  father  was  not  reported.  In  four  of 
these  positions  violations  occurred. 
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Table  160. —  Violation  of  law  in  hours  of  labor,  by  nationality  of  father  and  sex  of  child; 
regular  positions  held  by  aiildren  interviewed — Concluded. 


Regular  positions  in  which— 

Nationality  of  father  and  sex  of  child. 

Hours  were 

legal  and  not 

excessive.2 

Hours  were 

excessive  but 

legal.' 

Hours  were 
not  reported. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.'t 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.'' 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.< 

Both  sexes 

1,444 

74.3 

36 

1.9 

51 

2.6 

rhiliiren  of  nntivp.  fathers  . 

354 
51,050 
445 
304 
141 
604 
353 
130 
121 
40 

77.1 
73.7 
77.5 
79.6 
73.4 
71.5 
72.8 
67.7 
72.0 
66.7 

13 

22 

13 

10 

3 

9 

3 

2 

4 

1 

2.8 
1.5 
2.3 
2.6 
1.6 
1.1 
.6 
1.0 
2.4 
1.7 

10 
39 
16 
10 
6 
23 
12 
5 
6 
2 

2.2 

r.hildreTi  nf  foreign -horn  fathers 

2.7 

Of  English-speakuig  nationaUties 

2.8 

Irish 

2.6 

Other 

3.1 

Of  non-EngUsh-speaidng  nationaUties 

2.7 

Italian" t " 

2.5 

Russian-Jewish 

2.6 

Other 

3.6 

Children  the  nativity  of  whose  fathers  was  not  reported . 

3.3 

Boys 

769 

70.4 

8 

.7 

29 

2.7 

Children  of  native  fathers 

210 

532 

271 

185 

86 

260 

127 

77 

56 

27 

77.2 
68.3 
74.5 
77.4 
68.8 
63.4 
6.3.2 
65.8 
60.9 

3 

5 
1 

1 

1.1 
.6 
.3 
.4 

3 
26 
10 
7 
3 
16 
8 
3 
5 

1.1 

Children  of  foreign-horn  fathers       .    . 

3.3 

Of  Enghsh-speaking  nationalities 

2.7 

Irish 

2.9 

Other 

2.4 

Of  non-English-speaidng  nationalities 

4 
2 

1.0 
1.0 

3.9 

Italian    .                

4.0 

Russian-Jewish 

2.6 

Other 

2 

2.2 

5.4 

Children  the  nativity  of  whose  fathers  was  not  reported . 

Girls 

675 

79.4 

28 

3.3 

22 

2.6 

Children  of  native  fathers 

144 

518 

174 

119 

55 

344 

226 

53 

65 

13 

77.0 
80.3 
82.9 
83.2 
82.1 
79.1 
79.6 
70.7 
85.5 

10 
17 
12 
9 
3 
5 
1 
2 
2 
1 

5.3 
2.6 
5.7 
6.3 
4.5 
1.1 
.4 
2.7 
2.6 

7 
13 
6 
3 
3 
7 
4 
2 
1 
2 

3.7 

rhildren  of  fnreign-horn  fathers 

2.0 

Of  Rnglish-speqk'ing  national itiP,s 

2.9 

Irish 

2.1 

Other 

4.5 

Of  non-English-speaking  nationalities 

lie 

Italian       

1.4 

Russian-Jewish 

2.7 

Other 

1.3 

Children  the  nativity  of  whose  fathers  was  not  reported. 



2  Not  more  than  8  hours  per  day,  48  hours  per  week,  or  6  days  per  week;  no  work  before  6.30  a.  m.  or  after 
6  p.m.;  and  not  less  than  6  hours  per  day  or  36  per  week  where  child  has  emplojTnent  certificate  and  works 
during  school  hours  or  is  out  of  school. 

'  Including  three  positions,  showing  also  an  undertime  violation. 

*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

5  Includes  five  positions  held  by  a  boy,  the  nationality  of  whose  father  was  not  reported.  In  four  of 
these  positions  violations  in  liours  occurred. 
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The  difference  in  the  matter  of  hour  violations  between  the  chil- 
dren of  the  various  nationality  groups,  as  well  as  that  between  the 
boys  and  the  girls,  was  due  primarily  to  differences  in  occupations. 
Violations  of  the  laws  restricting  hours,  like  those  of  the  laws  requiring 
employment  certificates,  are  much  more  likely  to  occur,  as  appears  in 
Table  161,  in  occupations  where  as  a  rule  only  one  child  is  hired  by 
a  single  employer  than  in  those  in  which  a  number  of  children  are 
usually  employed  in  a  single  establishment.  Thus  in  nearly  one- 
fourth,  23.6  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  in  personal  and  domestic 
occupations  but  in  less  than  one-sixth,  16.2  per  cent,  of  those  in 
factory  and  mechanical  occupations,  were  hour  violations  found. 
Moreover,  as  in  the  case  of  illegal  or  late  certification,  there  was  a 
striking  difference  between  shoe  factory  operative  positions  and 
positions  as  operatives  in  clothing  factories  or  other  needle  trades. 
Of  the  former  little  more  than  one-twentieth,  5.5  per  cent,  but  of 
the  latter  practically  one-fourth,  24.9  per  cent,  involved  violations  of 
the  laws  relating  to  hours  of  labor.  The  proportion  of  positions  in 
"clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods"  in 
which  hour  violations  occurred  was  almost  as  high,  23.4  per  cent, 
as  of  positions  in  clothing  factories  and  other  needle  trades.  An 
even  larger  proportion,  29.6  per  cent,  of  the  messenger,  errand,  and 
delivery  work  positions  involved  hour  violations.  But  decidedly  the 
largest  proportion  of  positions  involving  such  violations,  44.7  per 
cent,  not  far  from  half,  was  found  among  positions  in  which  the 
occupation  was  ''selling."  If  the  figures  in  Table  161  are  compared 
with  those  in  Tables  110,  118,  and  119,  which  give  the  occupational 
distribution  of  children  of  the  different  sexes  and  the  different 
fathers'  nationalities,  it  appears  obvious  that  this  occupational 
distribution  accounts  in  general  for  the  differences  in  hour  violations 
found  in  positions  held  by  children  of  the  different  groups. 

Table  162  shows  further  the  close  relationship  between  hour  viola- 
tions and  failure  to  obtain  employment  certificates  or  to  obtain 
them  on  time.  Of  all  the  positions  in  which  the  hours  were  legal 
and  not  excessive  only  7.7  per  cent  were  not  certificated,  5.3  per 
cent  illegally  not  certificated,  and  8  per  cent  certificated  late ;  but  of 
those  in  which  any  kind  of  hour  violation  occurred  15.5  per  cent 
were  not  certificated,  14.6  per  cent  illegally  not  certificated,  and  15 
per  cent  certificated  late.  To  a  certain  extent  this  may  be  due  to 
greater  carelessness  as  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  children  who  did  not 
hold  employment  certificates,  but  primarily  and  fundamentally  it  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  hour  violations  were  most  likely  to  occur  in  the 
same  occupations  as  violations  of  the  certificate  law — occupations 
in  which  employers  hired  single  children  rather  than  groups  of 
children. 
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Table  162.- 


-Certijication,  by  vix)lation  of  law  in  hours  of  labor,  and  sex  of  child;  regular 
positions  held  by  children  interviewed. 


All 
regular 

posi- 
tions. 

Regular  positions  certificated. 

Violation  of  law  in  hours  of  labor,  and  sex. 

Total. 

On  time. 

Late. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. I 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.' 

Positions  held  by  both  sexes 

1,943 

1,731 

89.1 

1,542 

79.4 

'189 

9.7 

Showing  violation  of  law  in  hours  of  labor  «... 
Hours  legal  and  not  excessive  = 

412 

1,444 

36 

51 

348 

1,333 

17 

33 

84.5 
92.3 

'"64."  7' 

2S6 

1,217 

9 

30 

69,4 

84.3 

'"hh'K 

62 

116 

8 

3 

15.0 
8.0 

Hours  excessive  but  legal  ^ 

Hours  not  reported 

5.9 

Positions  held  by  boys 

1,093 

945 

86.5 

810 

74.1 

135 

12.4 

Showing  violation  of  law  in  hours  of  labor  «... 
Hours  legal  and  not  excessive  '■> 

287 

769 

8 

29 

238 

686 

3 

18 

82.9 
89.2 

193 

600 

1 

16 

67.2 
78.0 

45 

86 

2 

2 

15.7 
11  2 

Hours  excessive  but  legal  ^ 

Hours  not  reported 



Positions  held  by  girls 

850 

786 

92.5 

732 

86.1 

54 

6  4 

Showing  \nolation  of  law  in  hours  of  labor  *... 
Hours  legal  and  not  excessive  ^ 

125 

675 

28 

22 

110 

647 

14 

15 

88.0 
95.9 

93 

617 

8 

14 

74.4 
91.4 

17 

30 

6 

1 

13.6 
4.4 

Hours  excessive  but  legal  ^ 

Hours  not  reported 

Regular 

positions  not  certificated 

Violation  of  law  in  hours  of  labor,  and  sex. 

Total. 

Legally  and 
not  reported. 

Illegally. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.i 

Positions  held  by  both  sexes 

212 

10.9 

49 

2.5 

8  163 

8.4 

Showing  violation  of  law  in  hours  of  labor  * 

64 

111 

19 

18 

15.5 
7.7 

'"35.'3' 

4  1        1.0 
35          2.4 
6    

4          7.8 

60 
76 
13 
14 

14.6 

Hours  legal  and  not  excessive  * 

Hours  excessive  but  legal  ^ 

6.3 

Hours  not  reported 

27.5 

^         Positions  held  by  boys 

148 

13.5 

39           3.6 

109 

10.0 

Showing  violation  of  law  in  hours  of  labor  < 

49 

83 

5 

11 

17.1 
10.8 

3  1        1.0 

29  1        3.8 

3    

46 
54 
2 
7 

16.0 

Hours  legal  and  not  excessive  '■> 

7.0 

Hours  excessive  but  legal  ^ 

4 

Positions  held  by  girls 

64 

7.5 

10 

L2 

54 

6.4 

Showing  violation  of  law  in  hours  of  labor  * 

15 

28 
14 

7 

12.0 
4.1 

1 
6 
3 

.8 
.9 

14 
22 
11 

7 

11.2 

Hours  legal  and  not  excessive  ^  

3.3 

Hours  excessive  but  legal  * 

Hours  not  reported 

1  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

'  Includes  9  positions  held  by  children  who  were  under  14  when  they  began  work. 

'  Includes  7  positions  held  by  children  who  were  under  14  when  they  began  work. 

<  Violations. — Undertime:  Less  than  6  hours  per  day  or  36  per  week,  where  child  has  an  employment 
certificate  and  works  during  school  hours  or  is  out  of  school.  Day:  Over  8  hours  per  day  iu  manufactur- 
ing, mechanical,  and  mercantile  estabUshments,  workshops,  etc.,  or  over  10  hours  per  day  for  express  or 
transportation  companies.  Week:  Over  48  hours  per  week  in  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mercantile 
establishments,  workshops,  etc.,  or  over  54  per  week  for  express  or  transportation  companies.  Night: 
Before  6.30  a.  m.  or  after  6  p.  m.  in  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mercantile  estabUshments,  work- 
shops, etc.,  or  before  5  a.  m.  or  after  9  p.  m.  in  street  trades.    Seven  day:  Seven  days  per  week. 

5  Not  more  than  8  hours  per  day,  48  hours  per  week,  or  6  days  per  week;  no  work  before  6.30  a.  m.  or 
after  6  p.m.;  and  not  less  than  6  hours  per  day  or  36  per  week  where  child  has  employment  certificate  and 
works  during  school  hours  or  is  out  of  school. 

'  Including  two  positions  held  by  boys  and  one  by  a  girl,  showing  an  undertime  violation  also. 


OCCUPATIONS,  HOURS,  AND  WAGES  THREE  YEARS 

LATER. 

For  the  children  interviewed  additional  information  was  secured  as 
to  occupations,  hours  of  labor,  and  wages  in  1918,  when,  though  still 
minors  and  therefore  subject  to  a  few  legal  restrictions,  they  were  no 
longer  limited  by  the  strict  provisions  of  the  child-labor  law.  At 
that  time  these  children  had  been  at  work  from  nearly  three  to  not 
far  from  five  years  during  a  period  of  considerable  increase  in  demand 
for  labor  due  to  the  World  War  and  especially  to  the  entrance  of  this 
country  into  that  war.  They  still  had  to  hold  certificates  for  em- 
ployment in  most  occupations,  but  these  were  merely  ''educational" 
certificates  which  were  only  a  form,  as  the  children  were_  no  longer 
obliged  to  attend  continuation  school  and,  as  they  had  all  proved 
their  literacy  before  receiving  their  employment  certificates,  none  of 
them  was  obliged  to  attend  evening  school.  In  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  occupations,  moreover,  they  could  work  without  any  certifi- 
cates. 

The  hours  of  labor  of  girls  in  factories,  workshops,  manufacturing, 
mechanical,  and  mercantile  establishments,  and  in  most  other  com- 
mon employments  were  limited  by  the  woman's  work  law  to  10  a 
day,  54  a  week,  and  6  days  a  week,  and  night  work  was  prohibited 
between  10  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.  (between  6  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.  in  textile 
manufacturing).  The  hours  of  the  boys  were  unregulated,  except 
that  if  they  were  employed  as  messengers  they  could  not  work  be- 
tween 10  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.^"  Both  boys  and  girls  were  prohibited 
from  work  in  certain  occupations  dangerous  to  morals. ^^  Otherwise 
they  could  work  whenever  and  wherever  they  pleased. 

About  two-fifths,  39.8  per  cent,  of  the  children  interviewed — 38.2 
per  cent  of  the  boys  and  42.2  per  cent  of  the  girls — replied  to  the 
questionnaire  sent  out  in  1918.  Of  the  182  boys  who  replied,  how- 
ever, 37  had  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
and  the  information  as  to  the  occupations,  hours,  and  wages  of  this 
group  was  not,  of  course,  comparable  with  similar  mformation  for 
the  group  of  boys  who  were  engaged  in  civilian  occupations.  In  the 
following  tables,  therefore,  these  enlisted  boys  are  excluded  from  the 
percentages,  which  are  based  upon  the  146  girls  and  the  145  boys 
engaged  in  civilian  occupations  who  replied  to  the  questionnaires. 

1"  Occupations  furnishing  public  service,  in  case  of  extraordinary  emergency,  and  delivery  to  a  newspaper 
office  of  messages  directly  connected  with  the  business  of  publishing  a  newspaper  were  exempted.  Acts 
of  1909,  eh.  514,  sec.  48,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1916,  ch.  222;  Acts  of  1913,  ch.  831,  sees.  9, 10. 

"  Acts  of  1913,  ch.  831,  sees.  7,  9, 10. 
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The  children  who  could  be  located  in  1918  or  who,  when  they  received 
the  questionnaire,  replied  to  it,  may  have  been,  upon  the  whole, 
more  prosperous  than  those  who  were  not  located  or  who  failed  to 
give  the  desired  information.  Those  who  were  engaged  in  purely 
manual  occupations  involving  no  use  of  their  school  training  may 
have  been  less  likely  to  write  out  and  post  their  answers  to  the 
questions  asked  them.  Of  the  children  who  did  reply  a  somewhat 
larger  proportion,  18  per  cent,  had  entered  industry  from  higher 
grades  and  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion,  29.6  per  cent,  from  lower 
grades  than  normal  for  their  ages,  than  among  all  the  children  inter- 
viewed, for  whom  the  corresponding  percentages  were  16.5  per  cent 
and  32.4  per  cent.  At  any  rate  in  considering  the  results  of  the  1918 
inquiry  it  should  be  kept  continually  in  mind  that  they  are  based 
upon  a  comparatively  small  proportion,  and  upon  a  group  perhaps 
subject  to  a  certain  degree  to  a  selective  process,  from  among  the 
children  interviewed  in  the  continuation  school  before  they  were  16 
years  of  age.  Nevertheless,  these  results  are  of  importance  as  showing 
the  industrial  progress  made  during  a  period  of  nearly  three  )^ears  by 
a  group  of  children  all  of  whom  had  definitely  left  school  for  work 
before  their  sixteenth  birthdays. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  positions  held  in  1918  than  of  those 
held  before  the  children  became  16  years  of  age  were  for  factory  and 
mechanical,  and  a  much  smaller  proportion  for  clerical  and  similar 
occupations.  Table  163  shows  that  considerably  over  one-half,  54.3 
per  cent,  of  the  children  who  answered  the  questionnaire  were  em- 
ployed in  1918  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations  and  not  much 
over  one-third,  36.1  per  cent,  in  '^  clerical  occupations,  wrapping, 
selling,  and  delivery  of  goods."  Yet  of  all  the  regular  positions  held 
by  the  interviewed  children  before  the  date  of  the  interview,  as 
already  noted,  less  than  one-third,  only  30.3  per  cent,  were  for  factory 
and  mechanical  occupations  and  almost  two-thirds,  64.2  per  cent, 
were  for  clerical  and  similar  occupations.  This  tendency  to  drift  out 
of  clerical  and  similar  occupations  and  into  factory  and  mechanical 
occupations  was  shown  by  both  the  boys  and  the  girls  but  was  most 
pronounced  among  the  boys,  comparatively  few  of  whom  had  worked 
in  factories  before  their  sixteenth  birthdays.  Nearly  one-half,  49.8 
per  cent,  of  the  positions  held  by  the  girls  before  they  were  interviewed 
but  58.9  per  cent  of  those  held  in  1918  were  in  factory  and  mechanical 
occupations.  On  the  other  hand,  less  than  one-sixth,  15.1  per  cent,  of 
those  held  by  boys  before  they  were  interviewed,  but  nearly  half,  49.7 
per  cent,  of  those  held  in  1918  were  in  occupations  of  this  kind.^^ 


»  See  Table  118,  pp.  236-237. 
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Table  163. — Occupation  in  1918,  by  nativity  of  father  and  nativity  and  sex  of  child; 
children  interviewed  who  replied  to  questionnaire  in  1918. 


Children  reporting  1918  information. 

Total. 

Both 

fathers  and 

cliildren 

native. 

Fathers  foreign  born. 

Occupation  in  1918,'  and  sex. 

Children 
native. 

Children 
foreign  born. 

Nativity 

of 
fathers 
not  re- 
ported; 
children 
native. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 2 

Both  sexes 

328 

72 

181 

66 

g 

Civilian  occupations . . . 

291 
6 

5 

1 

158 

115 

23 

19 

8 

12 

53 

43 

105 
36 

4 

28 
18 

19 

16 

6 

37 

100.0 
2.1 

1.7 

.3 

54.3 

39.5 

7.9 

6.5 
2.7 
4.1 
18.2 

14.8 

36.1 
12.4 

1.4 

9.6 
6.2 

6.5 
5.5 
2.1 

55 

1 

100.0 
1.8 

163 
2 

2 

100.0 
1.2 

1.2 

64 
3 

3 

100.0 
4.7 

4.7 

g 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations  . 

Personal  service   (other  than 
servants  in  the  home) 

House  and  home  work 

1 
29 
18 

3 

2 
3 

1.8 
52.7 
32.7 

5.5 

3.6 
5.5 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

85 
64 
13 

9 

3 

6 

33 

21 

62 
20 

4 

16 
12 

10 
11 
3 

18 

52.1 

39.3 

8.0 

5.5 

1.8 

3.7 

20.2 

12.9 

38.0 
12.3 

2.5 

9.8 

7.4 

6.1 
6.7 

1.8 

40 
32 

7 
2 
6 
10 

8 

19 
3 

62.5 
50.0 
10.9 

10.9 
3.1 
9.4 

15.6 

12.5 

29.7 

4.7 

4 
1 

Clothing  factory  and  other 
needletrades 

1 

Textilemill 

Candy  factory 

Other  factory 

10 

11 

21 
12 

18.2 

20.0 

38.2 
21.8 

Apprentice  and  helper— skilled 
trades 

3 

Clericaloccupations,  wrapping,  sell- 
ing, and  delivery  of  goods.    . . . 

3 

Office  work 

1 

Cash  and  messenger  work — de- 
partment store 

Packing,    wrapping,    labeling, 

and  shipping  room  work 

Selling 

3 

2 

4 

2 

2 

17 

5.5 
3.6 

7.3 
3.6 
3.6 

8 
4 

4 
1 
1 
2 

12.5 
6.3 

6.3 
1.6 
1.6 

1 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  de- 
livery  

1 

All  other  occupations ... 

2 

Not  reported 

Enlisted 

Boys 

182 

45 

101 

28 

8 

Civilian  occupations 

145 
3 

3 

72 
30 

5 

1 

24 

42 

54 
16 

10 
12 

16 

14 

2 

37 

100.0 
2.1 

2.1 
49.7 
20.7 

3.4 

.7 
16.6 

29.0 

37.2 
11.0 

6.9 
8.3 

11.0 
9.7 
1.4 

28 

100.0 

83 
1 

1 
44 
23 

5 

1 
17 

21 

27 
6 

4 
9 

8 
10 

1 
18 

100.0 
1.2 

1.2 
53.0 
27.7 

6.0 

1.2 
20.5 

25.3 

32.5 

7.2 

4.8 
10.8 

9.6 

12.0 

1.2 

26 
2 

2 
12 
5 

100.0 

8 

Persona  land  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service   (other   than 
servants  in  the  home) 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 
Factory  operative 

13 

2 

3 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory  and  other 
needle  trades 

Other  factory 

Apprentice  and  nelper— skilled 

trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  sell- 
ing, and  delivery  of  goods.. 

2 
11 

13 

7 

1 
1 

4 

1 

1 

17 

5 

7 

11 
2 

4 
2 

3 

1 

3 
3 

Office  work .  "      "    . . 

1 

Packing,    wrapping,    labeling, 

and  shipping  room  work 

Selling.... 

1 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  de- 
livery  

1 

All  other  occupations 

2 

Not  reported 

Enlisted 

2 

'  In  495  cases  no  information  in  regard  to  1918  position  was  secured. 
2  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 
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Table  163. — Occupation  in  1918,  by  nativity  of  father  and  nativity  and  sex  of  child; 
children  interviewed  who  replied  to  questionnaire  in  1918 — Concluded. 


Children  reporting  1918  information. 

Total. 

Both 

fathers  and 

children 

native. 

Fathers  foreign  born. 

Ocupation  in  1918,  and  sex. 

Children 
native. 

Children 
foreign  born. 

Nativity 

of 

fathers 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

ported; 
children 
native. 

Girls 

146 

27 

80 

38 

1 

Civilian  occupations 

146 
3 

2 
1 

86 
85 
18 

18 

8 

12 

29 

1 

51 
20 

4 

18 
6 

3 
2 

4 

100.0 
2.1 

1.4 

.7 
58.9 
58.2 
12.3 

12.3 
5.5 
8.2 

19.9 

.7 

34.9 
13.7 

2.7 

12.3 
4.1 

2.1 
1.4 

2.7 

27 
1 

100.0 

80 
1 

1 

100.0 
1.3 

1.3 

38 
1 

1 

100.0 

1 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations . . 

Personal  service   (other  than 
servants  in  the  home) 

House  and  home  work 

1 

16 
16 

3 

2 
S 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

41 
41 

8 

8 
3 
6 
16 

51.3 
51.3 
10.0 

10.0 
3.8 
7.5 

20.0 

28 
27 

7 

7 
2 
6 
5 

1 

8 
1 

1 

Factory  operative 

1 

Shoefactory 

Clothing  factory  and  other 
needle  trades 

1 

Textilemill 

Candy  factory 

Other  factory 

8 

Apprentice  and  helper— skilled 
trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  sell- 
ing, and  deUvery  of  goods 

8 
5 

35 
14 

4 

12 
3 

2 
1 
2 

43.8 
17.5 

5.0 

15.0 

3.8 

2.5 
1.3 

2.5 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work — de- 
partment store 

Packing,    wrapping,    labeling, 

2 
1 

::;.:: 

4 
2 

1 

Selling 

Messenger  work,  errand,  and  de- 
livery 

All  other  occupations. 

I 
1 

Not  reported. . . 

1 

The  larger  proportion  of  children  employed  in  factory  and  mechan- 
ical occupations  in  1918  was  due  in  great  part  to  the  employment  of 
boys  as  apprentices  and  helpers  in  skilled  trades,  but  there  was  also 
a  decided  increase  in  employment  as  factory  operatives.  Only  1.3 
per  cent  of  the  regular  positions  held  before  the  date  of  the  inter- 
view, but  14.8  per  cent  of  those  held  in  1918,  involved  work  as 
apprentices  and  helpers  in  skilled  trades.  In  1918  nearly  three- 
tenths,  29  per  cent,  of  the  boys  who  replied  to  the  questionnaire  were 
employed  in  occupations  which  could  thus  be  classified.  Neverthe- 
less nearly  four-tenths,  39.5  per  cent,  of  the  children  were  factory 
operatives,  an  occupation  which  accounted  for  less  than  three-tenths, 
29  per  cent,  of  the  regular  positions  held  before  the  children  were 
interviewed  in  continuation  school.  The  proportion  of  factory  opera- 
tive positions  held  by  girls  increased  from  about  one-half,  49.8  per 
cent,  of  the  positions  held  before  they  were  interviewed  to  not  far 
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from  six-tenths,  58.2  per  cent,  of  the  1918  positions;  but  the  incraase 
was  even  more  striking  among  the  boys,  for  although  only  about 
one-eighth,  12.8  per  cent,  of  the  earlier  regular  positions  held  by  boys 
were  for  work  as  operatives  in  factories  about  two-fifths,  20.7  per 
cent,  of  those  held  in  1918  were  for  this  kind  of  work.  Both  boys  and 
girls  showed,  however,  a  general  tendency  away  from  the  kinds  of 
factories  in  which  they  had  so  frequently  worked  when  under  16  years 
of  age  and  toward  "other  factories."  The  only  exception  to  this 
rule  was  in  the  increased  employment  of  girls  in  textile  mills  and 
candy  factories  in  1918. 

The  comparatively  small  proportion  of  children  employed  in 
"clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods"  in 
1918  was  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  messenger,  errand,  and  delivery 
work  and  cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores  is  left  in 
most  cases  to  younger  children.  Messenger,  errand,  and  delivery 
work,  which  accounted  for  almost  two-fifths,  38.8  per  cent,  of  all  the 
positions,  and  for  over  three-fifths,  61  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  boys 
before  the  children  were  interviewed,  accounted  for  only  about  one- 
sixteenth,  6.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions  and  less  than  one-ninth, 
11  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  boys  in  1918.  Moreover,  cash  and 
messenger  work  in  department  stores,  which  accounted  for  about 
one-ninth,  11  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions,  and  for  not  far  from  one- 
fifth,  18.6  per  cent,  of  those  held  by  girls  before  the  children  were 
interviewed,  accounted  for  only  1.4  per  cent  of  all  the  positions  and 
only  2.7  per  cent  of  those  held  by  girls  in  1918. 

The  other  three  occupations  classified  as  "clerical  occupations, 
wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods"  furnished  larger  propor- 
tions of  the  positions  held  in  1918  than  of  those  held  before  the  chil- 
dren were  16.  At  the  later  date  about  one-eighth,  12.4  per  cent,  of 
the  children  were  engaged  in  office  work,  which  accounted  for  only 
about  one-twentieth,  5.2  per  cent,  of  the  positions  held  before  the 
children  were  interviewed.  During  their  earlier  work  histories  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  positions  held  by  boys  than  of  those  held  by 
girls,  6.7  per  cent,  as  compared  with  3.3  per  cent,  were  in  offices,  but 
by  1918  the  girls  had  overtaken  and  passed  the  boys  in  this  kind  of 
work,  for  at  that  time  more  than  one-eighth,  13.7  per  cent,  of  the  girls, 
but  only  about  one-ninth,  11  per  cent,  of  the  boys  were  engaged  in 
oflB.ce  work.  In  "packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  shipping-room 
work,"  on  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  positions  held  by  boys 
showed  a  greater  rate  of  increase,  from  3.1  to  6.9  per  cent,  than  did 
the  proportion  of  positions  held  by  girls,  which  increased  from  8.2  to 
12.3  per  cent.  Selling  occupations  accounted  for  only  a  slightly 
larger  proportion  of  the  positions  held  by  the  girls  in  1918  than  of 
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those  held  before  they  were  mterviewed,  4.1  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  3.9  per  cent;  but  they  accounted  for  a  considerably  larger  pro- 
portion, 8.3  per  cent,  as  compared  with  3.9  per  cent,  of  the  positions 
held  by  boys  in  1918. 

Only  six,  or  2.1  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  replied  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire were  engaged  in  personal  and  domestic  occupations  in  1918. 
Three  of  them  were  boys  and  three  girls,  but  all  except  one  girl,  who 
was  engaged  in  ''house  and  home  work,"  were  employed  in  "personal 
service  (other  than  servants  in  the  home)."  Yet  4.6  per  cent  of  all 
the  regular  positions  held  by  the  children  interviewed  before  the  date 
of  the  interview  were  in  personal  and  domestic  occupations. 

The  children  of  each  nativity  group  showed  the  tendency  to  leave 
clerical  and  similar  occupations  for  factory  and  mechanical  occu- 
pations, but  this  tendency  was  most  pronounced  among  the  native 
ckildren  of  native  fathers.  The  proportion  of  positions  in  factory 
and  mechanical  occupations  held  by  native  children  of  native  fathers 
in  1918  was  more  than  twice  as  large,  52.7  per  cent,  as  the  propor- 
tion, 23.5  per  cent,  of  such  positions  held  before  the  children  were 
interviewed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  slightly  larger  proportion  of 
the  positions  held  by  foreign-born  children  in  1918  than  of  those 
held  before  they  were  interviewed,  4.7  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
4.5  per  cent,  were  in  personal  and  domestic  occupations. 

A  decidedly  larger  proportion  of  the  children  of  native,  fathers 
than  of  either  the  native  or  foreign-born  children  of  foreign-born 
fathers  were  employed  in  1918  as  apprentices  or  helpers  in  skilled 
trades.  One-fifth,  20  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  native  fathers 
but  only  a  little  more  than  one-eighth,  12.9  per  cent,  of  the  native 
and  exactly  one-eighth,  12.5  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-born  cliildren 
of  foreign-born  fathers  were  at  work  in  this  occupation.  Fifteen  of 
the  28  children  who  were  employed  as  apprentices  or  helpers  in  1918 
were  engaged  in  some  sort  of  war  production. 

Of  the  37  boys  who  reported  in  1918  that  they  had  enlisted  17 
had  native  fathers,  and  18  of  the  20  whose  fathers  were  foreign  born 
had  themselves  been  born  in  the  United  States.  In  other  words, 
of  the  boys  who  replied  to  the  questionnaire  17  out  of  45,  or  38  per 
cent,  of  those  who  were  native  and  whose  fathers  also  were  native, 
18  out  of  101,  or  18  per  cent,  of  those  who  were  native  but  whose 
fathers  were  foreign  born,  and  2  out  of  28,  or  7.1  per  cent,  of  those 
who  were  themselves  foreign  born  are  known  to  have  enhsted  either 
in  the  Army  or  the  Navy.  In  many  other  cases,  of  course,  such 
enlistment  may  have  prevented  the  boys  from  receiving  or  replying 
to  the  questionnaire.  These  boys  were  all,  it  should  be  noted,  less 
than  20  years  of  age  in  1918. 
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Table  164. — Occupation  in  1918,  by  nationality  of  father  and  sex  of  child;  children  of 
foreign-born  fathers  interviewed  who  replied  to  questionnaire  in  1918, 


Occupation  in  1918. ■ 


Children  of  foreign-born  fathers. 


Both  sexes. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Of  English- 
speaking 
nationalities. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Of  non-English- 

speakuig 

nationalities. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 


All  occupations , 

CiviUan  occupations , 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations , 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants  in 

the  home) 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle 

trades 

Textile  mUl , 

Candy  factory 

Other  factory 

Other  factory — war  production 

Apprentice  and  helper — skilled  trades . . 
Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and 

delivery  of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work^<lepartment 

store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  ship- 
ping-room work 

Selling 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery . . . 

All  other  occupations .' 

Not  reported 

Enlisted  8 


247 


92 


155 


227 
5 

5 
125 
96 
20 

16 

5 

12 

35 

8 
29 

81 
23 


100.0 
2.2 

2.2 
65.1 
42.3 


7.0 
2.2 
5.3 

15.4 
3.5 

12.8 

35.7 
10.1 

1.8 

10.6 
7.0 
6.2 
5.3 
1.8 


100.0 
1.3 

1.3 

48.1 
32.5 
10.4 

5.2 
2.6 


10.4 
3.9 
15.6 

41.6 
13.0 

3.9 

11.7 
3.9 
9.1 
9.1 


150 
4 


100.0 
2.7 

2.7 
58.7 
47.3 

S.O 

8.0 
2.0 
8.0 

18.0 
3.3 

11.3 

32.7 

8.7 

.7 

10.0 
8.7 
4.7 
3.3 
2.7 


Occupation  in  1918.» 


Children  of  foreign-born  fathers. 


Boys. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Of  English- 
speaking 
nationalities. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per  cent 
distri- 
bution.2 


Of  non-English- 
speaking 
natlonaUties. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 


AU  occupations 

Civilian  occupations 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants  in 

the  home) 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory , 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle 

trades 

Other  factory 

Other  factory — war  production 

Apprentice  and  helper — skilled  trades . . 
Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and 

delivery  of  goods 

Office  work 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  ship- 
ping-room work , 

SeUing 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery 

All  other  occupations 

Not  reported 

Enlisted  ^ , 


129 


57 


109 
3 

3 
56 

28 
5 

1 

20 

2 

28 


100.0 
2.8 

2.8 
51.4 
25.7 

4.6 


18.3 

1.8 

25.7 

34.9 
7.3 

7.3 
10.1 
10.1 
10.1 


100.0 


67 

100.0 

2 

3.8 

2 

3.0 

84 

50.7 

18 

26.9 

2 

3.0 

1 

1.5 

14 

20.9 

1 

1.5 

16 

23.9 

25 

37.3 

4 

6.0 

7 

10.4 

9 

18.4 

5 

7.5 

5 

7.5 

1 

1.5 

5 

1  In  495  cases  no  information  in  regard  to  1918  position  was  secured. 
*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 
8  Including  two  in  Canadian  forces. 
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Table  164. — Occupation  in  1918,  by  nationality  of  father  and  sex  of  child;  children  of 
foreign-born  fathers  interviewed  who  replied  to  questionnaire  in  1918 — Concluded. 


Occupation  in  1918.' 


Children  of  foreign-born  fathers. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 


Of  English- 
speaking 
nationalities. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per  cent 
distri- 
bution.2 


Of  non-English- 
speaking 
nationalities. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 


All  occupations. 


118 


35 


83 


Civilian  occupations 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants  in 

the  home) 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle 

trades 

Textile  miU 

Candy  factory 

Other  factory 

Other  factory — war  production 

Apprentice  and  helper — skilled  trades . . . 
Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selUng,  and 

dehvery  of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work— department 

store 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,  and  ship- 
ping room  work 

Selhng 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery 

All  other  occupations 

Not  reported 


118 
2 


100.0 
1.7 

1.7 
58.5 
57.6 
12.7 

12.7 
4.2 
10.2 
12.7 
5.1 


36.4 
12.7 


13.6 
4.2 
2.5 


35 


100.0 


100.0 
2.4 

2.4 

65.1 
63.9 
12.0 

13.3 
3.6 
14.5 
15.7 
4.8 
1.2 

28.9 
10.8 

1.2 

9.6 

4.8 
2.4 

"i'e 


1  In  495  cases  no  information  in  regard  to  1918  position  was  secured. 

2  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

The  increase  in  the  proportion  of  positions  in  factory  and  mechan- 
ical occupations  held  by  children  of  foreign-born  fathers  between 
their  earlier  work  histories  and  1918  was  decidedly  greater,  according 
to  Table  164,  among  the  children  whose  fathers  were  of  English- 
speaking  than  among  those  whose  fathers  were  of  non-English- 
speaking  nationalities.  Of  the  positions  held  by  the  children  of 
fathers  of  non-English-speaking  nationalities  before  they  were  inter- 
viewed, about  two-fifths,  38.5  per  cent,^^  and  of  those  held  by  the 
children  of  this  group  who  replied  to  the  questionnaire  in  1918 
nearly  three-fifths,  58.7  per  cent,  belonged  in  this  group  of  occupa- 
tions. The  positions  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations  held  by 
children  of  foreign-born  fathers  of  English-speaking  nationalities,  on 
the  other  hand,  increased  from  about  one-fourth,  24.4  per  cent,  to 
not  far  from  half,  48.1  per  cent;  but  in  1918,  as  earlier,  both  these 
groups  showed  a  greater  tendency  to  follow  these  occupations  than 
did  the  children  of  native  fathers. 


"  See  Table  119,  pp.  238-239. 
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Table  165. — Occupation  in  1918,  by  retardation  and  sex;  children  interviewed  who  replied 

to  questionnaire  in  1918. 


Occupation  in  1918.1 


A 

higher 
grade 
than 

normal. 


Both  sexes. 


Civilian  occupations 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants 

in  the  home) 

House  and  home  work 

Factory  and  meclianical  occupations 

Factorv  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing     factory     and     other 

needle  trades 

TextUe  mill 

Candy  factory 

Other  factory , 

Other  factory— war  production. 
Apprentice     and      helper — sldUed 

trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling, 

and  delivery  of  goods 

Office  work; 

Cash  and  messenger  work— depart- 
ment store 

Packing,  wrapping,   labeling,  and 

shipping-room  work 

SeUing 

Messenger   work,   errand   and    de- 
livery   

All  other  occupations 

Not  reported , 

Enlisted ' , 


Boys. 


CivUian  occupations 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants 

in  the  home) _ 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing    factory     and     other 

needle  trades 

Other  factory 

Other  factory — war  production . . 
Apprentice  and  helper— skilled  trades . . . 
Clerical  occupations,  wrappmg,  selling, 

and  dehvery  of  goods 

Office  work , 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeUng,  and 

shipping-room  work , 

Selling 

Messenger  work,  errand    and    de- 
li very , 

All  other  occupations , 

Not  reported 

Enlisted^ 


Children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed  for  their 
ages— 


10 


A  normal 


Num- 
ber. 


170 


150 
4 


Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


100.0 
2.7 


48.7 

38.0 

6.0 

6.7 
4.0 
3.3 
14.0 
4.0 

10.7 

44.0 
19.3 

2.0 

10.0 
6.0 

6.7 
3.3 
1.3 


89 


20 


100.0 
4.3 

4.3 

40.6 

18.8 
2.9 

1.4 
13.0 

1.4 
21.7 

47.8 
18.8 

7.2 
10.1 

11.6 

7.2 


A  lower  grade  than  normal. 


Total. 


Ntrm- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion.2 


97 


64.4 
45.6 
10.0 

5.6 
1.1 

6.7 

20.0 

2.2 

18.8 

24.4 
1.1 

1.1 

10.0 
3.3 

8.9 
6.7 
4.4 


100.0 


One  or  two 
grades  lower 
than  normal. 


Num- 
ber. 


87 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion.2 


100.0 


63.8 
46.3 
10.0 

5.0 
1.3 
5.0 
22.5 
2.5 

17.6 

25.0 
1.3 

1.3 

11.3 

3.8 

7.5 
7.5 
3.8 


100.0 


1  In  495  cases  no  information  in  regard  to  1918  position  was  secured. 
» Rate  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 
•  Including  two  in  Canadian  forces. 
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Table  165. — Occupation  in  1918,  by  retardation  and  sex;  children  interviewed  loho  replied 
to  questionnaire  in  1918 — Concluded. 


Occupation  in  191S. 


Children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed  for  their 
ages — 


A 

higher 
grade 
than 

normal. 


A  normal 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


A  lower  grade  than  normal. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


One  or  two 
grades  lower 
than  normal. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


Three 

or 
more 
grades 
lower 
than 
nor- 
mal. 


Girls. 


20 


39 


Civilian  occupations 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants 

in  the  home) 

House  and  home  work 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing     factory    and     other 

needle  trades 

Textile  miU 

Candy  factory 

Other  factory 

Other  factory — war  production. . 
Apprentice      and      helper — skilled 

trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling, 

and  delivery  of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work^iepart- 

ment  store 

Packing,   wrapping,  labeling,  and 

shippmg-room  work 

Selling 

Messenger  work,   errand   and   de- 
livery   

All  other  occupations 

Not  reported 


100.0 
1.2 


100.0 


55.6 

54.3 

8.6 

11.1 

7.4 
6.2 
14.8 
6.2 

1.2 

40.7 
19.8 

3.7 

12.3 
2.5 


2.5 
"2."  5 


39 


100.0 


The  retarded  children  showed  a  greater  tendency  than  did  the 
normal  children  to  gravitate  toward  factory  and  mechanical  occupa- 
tions. Table  165  shows  that  of  the  positions  held  in  1918  by  chil- 
dren who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed  lower  grades  than  nor- 
mal for  their  ages  almost  two-thirds,  64.4  per  cent,  and  of  those  held 
by  children  who  had  completed  normal  grades  less  than  half,  48.7 
per  cent,  were  in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations.  Of  the 
regular  positions  held  by  the  retarded  children  before  they  were 
interviewed  37.4  per  cent  and  of  those  held  by  the  normal  children 
before  they  were  interviewed  29.9  per  cent  were  for  occupations 
in  this  group.  1*  In  other  words,  the  proportion  of  positions  in  fac- 
tory and  mechanical  occupations  held  by  retarded  children  increased 
72.2  per  cent  and  the  proportion  held  by  normal  children  increased 
only  62.9  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  normal  children  showed  a  greater  tendency 
than  did  the  retarded  children  to  remain  in  clerical  and  similar  posi- 

i<  See  Table  122,  pp.  248-249, 
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tions.  Office  work,  which  accounted  for  only  3  per  cent  of  the 
positions  held  by  the  retarded  children,  and  6.8  of  those  held  by 
the  normal  children  before  they  were  interviewed  accounted  for  an 
even  smaller  proportion,  1.1  per  cent,  of  the  positions  held  by  the 
retarded  children  but  for  nearly  one-fifth,  19.3  per  cent,  of  those 
held  by  the  normal  children  in  1918. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

As  the  children  who  replied  to  the  questionnaire  in  1918  were  no 
longer  subject  to  the  legal  restrictions  which  applied  to  them  before 
they  were  16  years  of  age,  their  hours  of  labor  were  generally  much 
longer  than  in  the  positions  which  they  held  before  they  were  inter- 
viewed.    In  only  15.3  per  cent  of  the  regular  positions  held  by  all 

Table  166. — Hours  weekly  in  1918,  by  occupation  and  sex;  children  interviewed  who 
replied  to  questionnaire  in  1918. 


All 

chil- 
dren . 

Children  reporting  specified   number   of 
hours  weekly  in  1918. 

Occupation  in  1918,i  and  sex. 

48  hours  or  under. 

Total. 

12  under  24. 

36  under  42. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent  .2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent  .2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.' 

Both  sexes 

328 

159 

48.5 

1 

0.3 

10 

3  0 

Civilian  occupations 

291 
6 
158 
115 
43 

105 
16 
6 
37 

159 
1 
86 
59 
27 

61 
9 
2 

54.6 

1 

.3 

10 

3  4 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

54.4 
51.3 

2 

1 
1 

6 
2 

1.3 

Factory  operative 

9 

Apprentice  and  helper— skilled  trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  de- 
livery of  goods 

58.1 

5.7 

All  other  occupations 

1 

Not  reported 

Enlisted 

Boys 

182 

77 

42.3 

1 

.5 

6 

3  3 

Civilian  occupations 

145 
3 
72 
30 
42 

54 

14 

2 

37 

77 
1 
44 
18 
26 

25 

7 

53.1 

1 

.7 

6 

4  1 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

61.1 

1 

1.4 

Factory  operative 

Apprentice  and  helper— skilled  trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  de- 
livery of  goods 

1 

4 
1 

46.3 

7.4 

AU  other  occupations 

1 

Not  reported 

Enlisted 

Girls 

146 

82 

56.2 

4 

2.7 

Civilian  occupations 

146 
3 

86 

85 

1 

51 
2 
4 

82 

56.2 

4 

2.7 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

42 
41 

1 

36 
2 
2 

48.8 
48.2 

1 
1 

1.2 

Factory  operative 



1.2 

Apprentice  and  helper -skilled  trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  de- 
livery of  goods 

70.6 

2 

1 

3.9 

Not  reported 

I  In  495  cases  no  information  in  regard  to  1918  positions  was  secured. 
*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  53. 
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Table  166. — Hours  weekly  in  1918,  by  occupation  and  sex;  children  interviewed  who 
replied  to  questionnaire  in  1918 — Concluded. 


Children  reporting  specified  number  of  hours  weekly  in 

1918. 

48  hours 

or  under. 

Over  48, 
under  54. 

54  and 
over. 

N 
repo 

ot 

Occupation  in  1918,  and  sex. 

42  under  48. 

48  even. 

rted. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Both  sexes 

56 

17.1 

92 

28.0 

70 

21.3 

56 

17.1 

43 

13.1 

Civilian  occupations ^ 

56 

19.2 

92 

1 

52 

38 

14 

34 
5 

31.6 

70 

24.1 

56 

4 

25 

20 

5 

19 

7 

1 

19.2 

"\K.K 
17.4 

18.1 

6 
1 

1 

2  1 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations. . 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations. 
Factory  operative 

32 
20 

12 

21 
1 
2 

20.3 
17.4 

20.0 

32.9 
33.0 

32.4 

46 
36 

10 

21 

29.1 
31.3 

20.0 

.6 

Apprentice  and  helper— skilled 

1 
4 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  sell- 
ing, and  delivery  of  goods 

3.8 

All  other  occupations 

Not  reported 

3 

Enlisted 

37 

Boys 

22 

12.1 

48 

26.4 

35 

19.2 

31 

17.0 

39 

21.4 

22 

15.2 

48 

1 

28 

15 

13 

14 
5 

33.1 

35 

24.1 

31 
2 
7 
2 

5 

15 
7 

21.4 

2 

1  4 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations. . 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations. 
Factory  operative 

is 

3 
12 
7 

20.8 
13.0 

38.9 
25.9 

20 
10 

10 

13 

27.8 
24.1 

9.7 

1 

1.4 

Apprentice  and  helper— skiUed 
trades. . . 

27.8 

1 

1 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  sell- 
ing, and  delivery  of  goods 

1.9 

All  other  occupations 

Not  reported 

2 

Enlisted 

37 

Girls 

34 

23.3 

44 

30.1 

35 

24.0 

25 

17.1 

4 

2.7 

Civilian  occupations 

34 

23.3 

44 

30.1 

35 

24.0 

25 
2 
18 
18 

17.1 

"26."  9' 
21.2 

4 
1 

2  7 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations. . 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations. 

11 

17 

19.8 
20.0 

24 
23 

1 

20 

27.9 
27.1 

26 
26 

30.2 
30.6 

Apprentice  and  helper— skilled 
trades 

Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  sell- 
ing, and  deliverv  of  gooas 

14 
1 

2 

27.5 

39.2 

8 

15.7 

4 

7.8 

3 

5.9 

Not  reported 

1 

1 

the  children  interviewed  during  the  earher  period,*^  but  in  43.3  per 
cent  of  those  held  in  civilian  occupations  in  1918,  according  to 
Table  166,  the  hours  were  over  48  a  week.  Moreover,  whereas  in 
only  6.4  per  cent  of  the  regular  positions  held  before  they  were  16  had 
weekly  hours  been  54  or  over,  in  19.2  per  cent  of  the  civilian  positions 
held  in  1918  they  worked  these  hours.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  over 
two-fifths  of  the  children  who  were  engaged  in  civilian  occupations 
in  1918  were  working  over  48  hours  and  nearly  one-fifth  were  working 
over  54  hours  a  week. 

The  boys  more  frequently  worked  long  hours  than  did  the  girls. 
Of  the  boys  who  were  employed  in  civilian  occupations  53.1  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  56.2  per  cent  of  the  girls,  worked  48  hours  or  less. 

is  See  Table  130,  pp.  268-269 . 
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The  weeklj  hours  of  practically  the  same  proportion  of  boys  as  of 
girls,  24.1  per  cent,  as  compared  with  24  per  cent,  were  over  48  but 
under  54.  Over  one-fifth,  21.4  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  as  compared 
with  little  more  than  one-sixth,  17.1  per  cent,  of  the  girls  worked 
54  hours  or  more  a  week. 

In  factory  and  mechanical  occupations,  in  which  the  hours  were 
over  48  a  week  in  only  about  one-eighth,  12.7  per  cent,  of  the  positions 
held  before  the  children  were  16,  they  were  over  48  in  not  far  from 
half,  44.9  per  cent,  of  those  held  in  1918.  More  girls  than  boys,  51.1 
per  cent  of  the  former  as  compared  with  only  37.5  per  cent  of  the 
latter,  worked  over  48  hours  in  1918  in  these  occupations.  Further- 
more, about  two-tenths,  20.9  per  cent,  of  the  girls,  but  less  than  one- 
tenth,  9.7  per  cent,  of  the  boys  worked  54  hours  or  over. 

In  clerical  and  similar  occupations,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hours 
of  the  boys  in  1918  were  much  more  likely  to  be  long  than  were  those 
of  the  girls.  Over  half,  51.9  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  but  less  than  one- 
fourth,  23.5  per  cent,  of  the  girls  engaged  in  these  occupations  worked 
more  than  48  hours  a  week,  and  more  than  one-fourth,  27.8  per  cent, 
of  the  boys  as  compared  with  only  7.8  per  cent  of  the  girls  worked  54 
hours  or  over.  Yet  in  only  15  per  cent  of  the  positions  held  before 
they  were  interviewed  had  the  children  engaged  in  these  occupations 
worked  over  48  hours  and  in  only  6.1  per  cent  had  they  worked  54 
hours  or  more  weekly. 

It  should  be  stated  in  connection  with  the  hours  in  1918  that  the 
questionnaires  were  answered  in  December  not  long  after  the  signing 
of  the  armistice,  and  that  many  manufacturing  establishments  had 
on  hand  orders  for  Army  goods  which  they  were  still  trying  to  fill  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  A  few  of  the  children  stated  that  they  were 
working  on  Army  goods — but  a  larger  number  were  evidently  work- 
ing part  of  the  time  on  Army  and  part  of  the  time  on  civilian  work 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  establishment.  Moreover,  some  of  the 
children  who  were  working  on  goods  destined  for  war-supply  pur- 
poses may  not  have  known  that  fact.  The  general  pressure  of 
war  production,  however,  may  easily  have  led  to  more  cases  of  long 
hours  than  would  usually  be  found  among  a  similar  group  of  children 
over  16  but  under  21  years  of  age. 
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WEEKLY  WAGES. 

The  weekly  wages  received  by  the  children  in  1918  were  naturally 
much  higher  than  those  received  before  they  became  16  years  of  age. 
Not  only  were  the  children  older,  more  experienced,  and  no  longer 
subject  to  as  rigid  restrictions  in  hours  and  to  compulsory  continua- 
tion-school attendance,  but  they  could  be  employed  in  many  of  the 
machine  processes  and  in  other  occupations  in  which  they  were  pro- 
hibited from  engaging  before  they  were  16.  By  the  fall  of  1918, 
moreover,  the  pressure  of  war  work,  combined  with  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  had  both  enlarged  industrial  opportunities  and  increased 
wages  for  all,  but  especially  perhaps  for  young  and  adaptable  workers 
who  could  readily  be  fitted  into  whatever  kind  of  work  was  most 
pressing. 

Table  167. —  Weekly  ivage  in  1918,  by  sex;  children  interviewed  who  replied  to  question- 
naire in  1918. 


Weekly  wage  in  1918, i  and  sex. 


1  Number. 


Both  sexes 

Employed  in  civilian  occupations 
Weekly  wage: 

Under  $10 

$10  under  $20 

$10  under  $15 

$15  under  $20 

$20  under  $.30 

$20  under  $25 

$25  under  $30 

$30  or  over 

Not  all  cash  wage 

Not  reported 

Enlisted 

Boys 

Employed  in  civilian  occupations 
Weekly  wage: 

$10  under  $20 

$10  under  $15 

$15  under  $20 

$20  under  $30 

$20  under  $25 

$25  under  $30 

$.30  or  over 

Not  all  cash  wage 

Not  reported 

Enlisted 

Girls 

Employed  in  civilian  occupations 
Weekly  wage: 

Under  $10 

$10  under  $20 

$10  under  $15 

$15  under  $20 

$20  under  $30 

$20  under  $25 

Not  all  cash  wage 

Not  reported 


31 

100 

79 

21 

4 

4 

2 

9 


Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 


328 

291 

100.0 

31 

10.7 

166 

57.0 

91 

31.3 

75 

25.8 

71 

24.4 

48 

16.5 

23 

7.9 

9 

3.1 

3 

1.0 

11 

3.8 

37 

182 

145 

100.0 

66 

45.5 

12 

8.3 

54 

37.2 

67 

46.2 

44 

30.3 

23 

15.9 

9 

6.2 

1 

.7 

2 

1.4 

37 

146 

100.0 

21.2 

68.5 

54.1 

14.4 

2.7 

2.7 

1.4 

6.2 


1  In  495  cases  no  information  was  secured  in  regard  to  the  1918  position. 
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Although  nearly  three-fourths,  73.5  per  cent,  of  the  children  inter- 
viewed had  received  less  than  $5  a  week  in  their  first  regular  posi- 
tions,^^ Table  167  shows  that  in  1918  only  about  one-tenth,  10.7  per 
cent,  of  the  children  who  replied  to  the  questionnaire  received  weekly 
wages  of  less  than  $10,  while  nearly  one-fourth,  24.4  per  cent,  received 
from  $20  to  $30;  and  9  boys,  3.1  per  cent  of  all  the  children,  received 
$30  or  more  a  week.  For  the  majority,  however,  57  per  cent,  the 
wages  in  1918  were  from  $10  to  $20;  for  not  far  from  one-third,  31.3 
per  cent,  they  were  between  $10  and  $15;  and  for  slightly  over  one- 


fourth,  25.8  per  cent,  they  were  between  $15  and 

The  boys,  as  in  their  earlier  positions,  received  higher  wages  than 
did  the  girls.  None  of  the  girls  was  making  more  than  $25  a  week 
when  they  answered  the  questionnaire,  and  only  2.7  per  cent  of  them 
were  making  more  than  $20  a  week.  More  than  half,  52.4  per  cent, 
of  the  boys  earned  over  $20,  and  not  far  from  one-fourth,  22.1  per 
cent,  earned  over  $25.  Moreover,  none  of  the  boys,  but  over  one- 
fifth,  21.2  per  cent,  of  the  girls  received  less  than  $10,  and  only  about 
one-twelfth,  8.3  per  cent  of  the  boys,  as  compared  with  more  than 
one-half,  54.1  per  cent,  of  the  girls,  received  from  $10  to  $15  weekly. 

Larger  proportions  of  the  children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had 
completed  normal  grades  than  of  those  who  had  completed  only 
lower  grades  than  normal  for  their  ages  were  found  in  1918  both  in 
the  two  highest  and  in  the  lowest  wage  groups.  Table  168  shows 
that  considerably  more  than  one-eighth,  14  per  cent,  of  the  children 
from  normal  grades,  but  only  a  little  over  one-twentieth,  5.5  per 
cent,  of  those  from  lower  grades  than  normal  were  earning  in  1918 
$25  a  week  or  more.  But  at  the  same  time  14  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren from  normal  grades  and  only  5.6  per  cent  of  those  from  lower 
grades  than  normal  were  earning  less  than  $10  a  week.  A  slightly 
larger  proportion  of  the  normal  than  of  the  retarded  children,  34.7 
per  cent  as  compared  with  33.3  per  cent,  was  also  found  in  the 
group  for  which  the  weekly  wages  were  $10  but  less  than  $15,  but 
this  difference  is  almost  negligible  considering  the  small  numbers 
involved.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  in  some  of  the  more  poorly 
paid  positions  the  opportunities  to  learn  a  trade  or  business  were 
better  than  in  some  of  the  better  paid  positions;  but  the  larger 
proportion  of  children  from  grades  normal  for  their  ages  who  were 
found  in  1918  in  poorly  paid  positions  is  more  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  these  children  so  frequently  entered  clerical  occupations 
and  that  wages  in  these  occupations  had  not  been  as  much  influenced 
as  in  manufacturing  by  war  production.  At  any  rate  a  decidedly 
greater  proportion  of  children  from  normal  grades  than  of  retarded 

w  See  Table  96,  p.  195. 
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children  was  found  in  1918  in  the  most  highly  paid  positions.  Eight 
of  the  nine  boys  who  were  making  $30  or  more  a  week  in  1918  had 
completed  normal  grades  for  their  ages  when  they  left  school  for  work. 

Table  168. —  Weekly  ivage  in  1918,  by  retardation;  children  interviewed  who  replied  to 

questionnaire  in  1918. 


Children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed,  for 
their  ages— 

Weekly  wage  in  1918.1 

A  higher  grade 
than  normal. 

A  normal  grade. 

Grade  lower  than 
normal. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution .2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

All  children 

59 

170 

97 

Employed  in  civilian  occupations 

49 

5 
22 

9 
13 
16 
10 

6 

100.0 

150 

21 
86 
52 
34 
31 
18 
13 
8 
1 
3 
20 

100.0 

14.0 

57.3 

34.7 

22.7 

20.7 

12.0 

8.7 

5.3 

.7 

2.0 

90 

5 

56 

30 

26 

24 

20 

4 

1 

1 

3 

7 

100.0 
5  6 

Weekly  wage: 

Under  $10 

$10  under  $20 

62  2 

$10  under  $15 

33  3 

$15  under  $20 

28  9 

$20  under  $30 

26  7 

$20  under  $25 

22  2 

$25  under  $30 

4  4 

$30  or  over -. 

1  1 

Not  all  cash  wage 

1 
5 
10 

1  1 

Not  reported 

3  3 

Enlisted  (wages  not  comparable) 

1  In  495  cases  no  information  in  regard  to  1918  position  was  secured. 
'  Rate  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

The  children  who  had  worked  before  they  left  school  appear  to 
have  continued,  in  1918,  to  hold  the  advantage  over  those  who  had 
not  worked,  which  they  were  found  to  have  had  in  their  first  regular 
positions  after  leaving  school. ^^  Only  2.7  per  cent  of  the  children 
who  had  worked,  according  to  Table  169,  as  compared  with  15.7  per 
cent  of  those  who  had  not  worked,  were  receiving  in  1918  less  than 
$10  a  week.  On  the  other  hand,  more  than  one-sixth,  17.7  per  cent, 
of  the  children  who  had  worked,  as  compared  with  less  than  one- 
twelfth,  6.8  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  not  worked,  were  making 
$25  or  more  in  1918.  About  one-half,  50.4  per  cent,  of  the  children 
who  had  worked  before  leaving  school  but  over  three-fifths,  61.2 
per  cent,  of  those  who  had  not  worked  were  found  in  1918  in  the 
group  earning  $10  but  less  than  $20,  whereas  the  group  earning  $20 
but  less  than  $30  contained  not  far  from  two-fifths,  38.1  per  cent, 
of  the  children  who  had  worked  but  less  than  one-sixth,  15.7  per 
cent,  of  those  who  had  not  worked  before  leaving  school.  The 
boys  alone  showed  the  same  tendency;  and  six  of  the  nine  boys 
whose  weekly  wages  in  1918  were  $30  or  over  had  worked  before 

1'  See  Table  99,  p.  200. 
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they  left  school.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  recalled  that  the 
group  of  children  who  worked  before  leaving  school  contained  a 
larger  proportion  of  native  children,  especially  of  native  children 
whose  fathers  also  were  native,  than  did  the  group  of  children  who 
did  not  work  before  leaving  school.^* 

Table  169. — Weekly  wage  in  1918,  by  employment  be/ore  leaving  school  and  sex;  children 
interviewed  who  replied  to  questionnaire  in  1918. 


Weekly  wage  in  1918,a  and  sex. 


Children  who,  before  leaving  school- 


Worked. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion.* 


Did  not  work. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Both  sexes. 


132 


Employed  in  civilian  occupations . 
WeeSiy  wage — 

rnder  $10 

$10imderS20 

$10  under  $15 

$15  under  $20 

$20  under  $30 

$20  under  $25 

$25ujider$30 

$30  or  over 

Not  all  cash  wage 

Not  reported 

Enlisted 


Boys. 


112 


Employed  in  ci\'ilian  occupations . 
Weekly  wage — 

$10  under  $20 

$10  under  $15 

$15  under  $20 

$20  uniier  $30 

$20  under  $25 

$2.5  under  $.30 

$30  or  over 

Not  all  cash  wage 

Not  reported 

Enlisted 


Girls. 


Employed  in  civilian  occupations . 
Weeklv  wage — 

Under  $10 

$10  under  $20 

$10  under  $15 

$15  under  $20 

$20  under  S;30 

$20  under  $25 

Not  aU  cash  wage 

Not  reported 


100.0 

2.7 
50.4 
19.5 
31.0 
38.1 
25.7 
12.4 

5.3 
.9 

2.7 


100.0 

44.1 

8.6 

35.5 

46.2 

31.2 

1.5.1 

6.5 

1.1 

2.2 


100.0 


196 


109 
69 
40 
28 
19 
9 
3 
2 


18 


126 


100.0 

15.7 

61.2 

38.8 

22.5 

15.7 

10.7 

5.1 

1.7 

1.1 

4.5 


100.0 

48.1 
7.7 
40.4 
46.2 
28.8 
17.3 
5.8 


100.0 

22.2 

66.7 

51.6 

15.1 

3.2 

3.2 

1.6 

6.3 


a  In  495  eases  no  information  in  regard  to  1918  position  was  secured. 
6  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  .50. 


18  See  Table  65,  p.  151. 
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The  children  whose  wages  were  high  in  1918  were  somewliat  more 
likely  to  work  long  hours — that  is,  over  48  hours  a  week — than  were 
those  whose  wages  were  comparatively  low.  Of  the  children  whose 
weekly  wages  were  SIO  but  less  than  $15,  as  appears  in  Table  170, 
not  far  from  tliree-fifths,  58.2  per  cent,  worked  48  hours  or  less  a 
week;  but  of  those  whose  wages  were  $15  but  less  than  $20,  about 
one-half,  50.7  per  cent,  and  of  those  whose  wages  were  $20  but  less 
than  $30,  only  46.5  per  cent  worked  these  hours.  On  the  other  hand, 
not  far  from  one-third,  31  per  cent,  »f  the  children  who  earned  $20 
but  less  than  $30  a  week,  as  compared  with  14.7  per  cent  of  those  who 
earned  from  $15  to  $20  and  with  15.4  per  cent  of  those  who  earned 
from  $10  to  $15  were  working  54  hours  or  more  a  week.  More  than 
one-half,  53.5  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  earned  $20  but  less  than 
$30,  as  compared  with  somewhat  less  than  one-half,  48  per  cent,  of 
those  who  earned  from  $15  to  $20  and  with  less  than  two-fifths,  39.6 
per  cent,  of  those  who  earned  from  $10  to  $15  were  working  48  hours 
or  more.  Of  the  boys  whose  weekly  wages  were  $20  but  less  than 
$30  more  than  one-half,  52.3  per  cent,  and  four  otf  the  nine  boys  whose 
weekly  wages  were  $30  or  more  were  working  over  48  hours  a  week. 

Wages  in  1918  were  higher,  according  to  Table  171,  in  factory  and 
mechanical  than  in  clerical  and  similar  occupations.  Nearly  one-half, 
48.6  per  cent,  of  the  boys  employed  in  factory  and  mechanical  occu- 
pations, as  compared  with  four-ninths,  44.4  per  cent,  of  those  em- 
ployed in  clerical  occupations,  wi'apping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods 
received  $20  but  less  than  $30  weekly.  The  wages  of  the  girls,  as 
already  noted,  were  much  lower  than  those  of  the  boys,  but  4.7  per 
cent  of  the  girls  who  were  engaged  in  factory  occupations,  as  compared 
with  only  2.7  per  cent  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  all  occupations 
received  $20  but  less  than  $25,  none  of  them  receiving  more  than  $25. 
Moreover,  about  one-fifth,  20.9  per  cent,  of  the  girls  employed  in  fac- 
tories, as  compared  with  less  than  one-sixth,  14.4  per  cent,  of  all  the 
girls  received  $15  but  less  than  $20  a  week. 
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Table  170.— Hours  weekly  in  1918,  by  weekly  wage  and  sex; 


All 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  reporting  specified  number  of 
hours  weekly  in  1918. 

Weekly  wage  in  1918,i  and  sex 

48  hours  or  under. 

Total. 

12  imder  24. 

36  under  42. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.' 

Niun- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.' 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.* 

Both  sexes 

328 

159 

48.5 

1 

0.3 

10 

3.0 

Employed  in  civilian  occupations 

291 

31 

166 

91 

75 

71 

48 

23 

9 

3 

11 

37 

159 

24 
91 
53 
38 
33 
21 
12 
5 

54.6 

1 

.3 

10 

1 

5 
3 
2 
2 

1 
1 
2 

3.4 

""3."o" 
3.3 
2.7 

2.8 

\Veekly  wage: 

Under  $10 

$10  under  $20 

54.8 
58.2 
50.7 
46.5 

1 

.6 

$10  under  $15 

$15 under  $20..  . 

1 

1.3 

$20  under  $30 

$20  under  $25 

$25  under  $30 

$30  or  over. . .       ,     , 

Not  all  cash  wage 

Not  reported 

6 

EnUsted .           

3.3 

Boys 

182 

77 

42.3 

1 

.5 

6 

Employed  in  civilian  occupations 

145 

66 

12 

54 

67 

44 

23 

9 

1 

2 

37 

77 

39 
9 
30 
32 
20 
12 
5 

53.1 
69.1 

1 
1 

.7 
1.5 

6 

2 

1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
2 

4.1 

3.0 

""i."9' 
3.0 

Weekly  wage: 

$10  under  $20 

$10  under  $15 

$15  under  $20 

55.6 

47.8 

1 

1.9 

$20  under  $30 

$20  under  $25 

$25  under  $30 

$30  or  over 

Not  all  cash  wage 

Not  reported 

1 

Enlisted 

1 

Girls 

146 

82 

56.2 

4 

2.7 

Employed  in  civilian  occupations 

146 

31 

100 
79 
21 
4 
4 
2 
9 

82 

24 
52 

44 
8 
1 
1 

56.2 

4 

1 

3 
2 

1 

2.7 

"i'o" 

2.5 

Weekly  wage: 

$10  under  $20 

52.0 
55.7 

$15  under  $20 

$20  under  $30 

$30  under  $25 

Not  all  cash  wage 

Not  reported 

5 

iJn  495  cases  no  information  in  regard  to  1918  position  was  secured. 
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children  interviewed  who  replied  to  questionnaire  in  1918. 


Children  reporting  specified  number  of  hours 

weekly  in  1918. 

48  hours  or  under. 

Over  48 
under  54. 

54  or  over. 

Not 
reported. 

Weekly  wage  in  1918,»  and  sex. 

42  under  48. 

48  even. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent  .2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 5 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent  .2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent  .2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.' 

56 

17.1 

92 

28.0 

70 

21.3 

56 

17.1 

43 

13.1 

Both  sexes. 

56 

6 
37 
22 
15 

8 
4 
4 

1 

19.2 

■"22.'3' 
24.2 
20.0 
11.3 

92 

17 
48 
28 
20 
23 
16 
7 
2 

31.6 

"28.'9" 
30.8 
26.7 
32.4 

70 

4 

47 
22 
25 
16 
11 

5 

24.1 

"28.'3' 
24.2 
33.3 
22.5 

56 

3 

25 
14 
11 
22 
16 
6 
4 

19.2 

6 

2.1 

Employed  in  civilian  occupations. 
Weekly  wage: 
Under  $10. 

15.1 
15.4 
14.7 
31.0 

3 

2 

1 

1.8 
2.2 
1.3 

$10  under  $20. 

$10  under  $15. 

$15  under  $20. 
$20  under  $30. 

$20  under  $25. 

$25  under  $30. 

$30  or  over. 

3 

Not  all  cash  wage. 

4 

2  t 

i 

3 

2 

Not  reported. 

37 

Enlisted. 

22 

12.1 

48 

26.4 

35 

19.2 

31 

17.0 

39 

21.4 

Boys. 

22 

12 
2 

10 
8 
4 
4 
1 

15.2 
18.2 

"ia's' 

11.9 

48 

24 
6 
18 
22 
15 
7 
2 

33.1 

36.4 

"33.'3" 
32.8 

35 

18 
2 
16 
16 
11 
5 

24.1 

27.3 

"29.'6" 
23.9 

31 

8 
1 
7 
19 
13 
6 
4 

21.4 
12.1 

2 

1 

1.4 

1.5 

Employed  in  civilian  occupations. 
Weekly  wage: 
$10  under  $20. 
$iO  under  $15. 

13.0 

28.4 

1 

1.9 

$15  under  $20. 
$20  under  $30. 

$20  under  $25. 

$25  under  $30. 

$30  or  over. 

1 

Not  all  cash  wage. 

1 

1 

Not  reported. 

37 

EnUsted. 

1 

34 

23.3 

44 

30.1 

35 

24.0 

25 

17.1 

4 

2.7 

Girls. 

34 

6 
25 
20 

5 

23.3 

"25.'6' 
25.3 

44 

17 

24 

22 

2 

1 

1 

30.1 

'"24.'6' 

27.8 

35 

4 
29 
20 

9 

24.0 

""29.'6' 
25.3 

25 

3 
17 
13 
4 
3 
3 

17.1 

4 

2.7 

Employed  in  civilian  occupations. 
Weekly  wage: 
Under  $10. 

17.0 
16.5 

2 
2 

2.0 
2.5 

$10  under  $20. 
$10  under  $15. 
$15  under  $20. 

$20  under  $30. 

$20  under  $25. 

2 

Not  all  cash  wage. 

3    

2 

2 

i 

2 

Not  reported. 

*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 
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Table  171. — Weekly  wage  in  1918,   by  occupation  and  sex; 


AU 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  reporting  specified  weekly  wage  in 

1918. 

Under  $10. 

$10  under  $20. 

Occupation  in  1918,>  and  sex. 

Total. 

$10  imder 

$15. 

$15  under 
$20. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent  .2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.2 

Both  sexes 

328 

31 

9.5 

166 

50.6 

91 

27.7 

75 

22.9 

Civilian  occupations 

291 
6 

158 

115 
43 

105 

16 
6 
37 

31 

10.7 

166 
4 
92 

76 
16 

60 

5 
5 

57.0 
'58.'2' 
66.1 

57.1 

91 

4 

46 

44 
2 

37 

2 
2 

31.3 

75 

25.8 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

15 
15 

9.5 
13.0 

29.1 
38.3 

35.2 

46 

32 
14 

23 

3 
3 

29.1 

27.8 

21.9 

Apprentice  and  helper — skilled  trades . 

Clerical   occupations,    wrapping,    selling, 
and  delivery  of  goods 

15 
1 

14.3 

All  other  occupations 

Not  reported 

Enlisted 

Boys 

182 

66 

36.3 

12 

6.6 

54 

29.7 

Civilian  occupations 

145 
3 

72 

30 
42 

54 

14 

2 

37 

66 

2 

32 

17 
15 

26 

4 
2 

45.5 

"44.' 4' 

48.1 

12 
2 

4 

3 
1 

5 

1 

8.3 

54 

37.2 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

5.6 
9.3 

28 

14 
14 

21 

3 
2 

38.9 
38.9 

Factory  operative 

Apprentice  and  helper— skilled  trades . 

Clerical   occupations,    wrapping,    selUng, 
and  delivery  of  goods 

All  other  occupations 

Not  reported 

Enlisted 

Girls 

146 

31 

21.2 

100 

68.5 

79 

54.1 

21 

14.4 

Civilian  occupations 

146 
3 
86 

85 

1 

51 

2 

4 

31 

21.2 

100 

2 

60 

59 
1 

34 

1 
3 

68.5 

'eg.'s' 

69.4 
66.7 

79 

2 

42 

41 
1 

32 

1 
2 

54.1 

21 

14.4 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

15 
15 

17.4 
17.6 

48.8 
48. 2 

18 
18 

20.9 
21.2 

Apprentice  and  helper— skilled  trades . 

Clerical    occupations,    wrapping,    selling, 

and  dehvery  of  goods 

15 
1 

29.4 

62.7 

2 

3.9 

All  other  occupations 

Not  reported 

1 

1  In  495  cases  no  information  in  regard  to  1918  positions  was  secured. 

INCREASE  IN  WEEKLY  WAGES. 

All  the  children  who  reported  their  weekly  wages  in  the  positions 
which  they  held  on  the  date  of  the  interview,  or  if  unemployed  on 
that  date  in  their  last  positions,  and  who  also  reported  their  weekly 
wages  in  1918,  were  earning  more  at  the  time  they  answered  the 
questionnaire  than  when  interviewed.  Even  considering  the  small 
wages  which  they  were  receiving  at  the  earlier  date,  when  they  were 
all  under  16  years  of  age,  the  amount  of  these  increases,  as  shown  in 
Table  172,  is  somewhat  surprising.  In  10  cases,  or  3.4  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number,  the  increase  amounted  to  $24  or  more  a  week 
and  more  than  one-fourth,  27.1  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  received 
increases  of  from  $14  to  $24,  while  over  one-fifth,  21  per  cent,  received 
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children  interviewed  tvho   replied  to   questionnaire  in   1918. 


Children  reporting  specified  weekly  wage  in  1918. 

$20  under  $30. 

$30  or  over. 

NotaU 
cash  wage 

and  not 
reported. 

Total 

$20  under 
$25. 

$25  under 
$30. 

Occupation  in  19IS,i  and  sex. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent  .2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.* 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.* 

71 

21.6 

48 

14.6 

23 

7.0 

9 

2.7 

51 

15.5 

Both  sexes. 

71 

1 
39 

15 
24 

24 

7 

24.4 
'24.' 7' 
13.0 

22.9 

48 

1 

28 

14 
14 

16 

3 

16.5 

23 

7.9          9 

3.1 

14  1     4.8 
1    

CiviUan  occupations. 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations. 
Factory   and   mechanical    occupa- 
tions. 
Factory  operative. 
Apprentice  and  helper— skilled 
trades. 
Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  sell- 
ing, and  deUvery  of  goods. 
All  other  occupations. 
Not  reported. 

17.7 
12.2 

15.2 

11 

1 
10 

8 

4 

7.0 
.9 

7.6 

3 

1 
2 

3 

3 

1.9 
.9 

2.9 

9 

8 
1 

3 

5.7 
7.0 

2.9 

i 

37 

EnUsted. 

67' 

36.8 

44 

24.2 

23 

12.6 

9 

4.9 

40 

22.0 

Boys. 

67 

1 

35 

11 
24 

24 

7 

46.2 
'48.' 6' 

44.4 

44 
1 

24 

10 
14 

16 

3 

30.3 

23 

1.5.9 

9 

6.2 

3 

2.1 

Civilian  occupations. 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations. 
Factory   and   mechanical    occupa- 
tions. 
Factory  operative. 
Apprentice  and  helper— skilled 
trades. 
Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  sell- 
ing, and  delivery  of  goods. 
All  other  occupations. 
Not  reported. 
Enlisted. 

33.3 
29.6 

11 

1 
10 

8 

4 

15.3 
14.8 

3 

1 

2 

3 
3 

4.2 
5.6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2.8 
1.9 

37 

4 

2.7 

4 

2.7 

11 

7.5 

Girls. 

4 

2.7 

4 

2.7 

11 
1 

7 

7 

7.5 

"ai' 
8.2 

Civilian  occupations. 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations. 

4 
4 

4.7 
4.7 

4 
4 

4.7 
4.7 

Factory  and   mechanical    occupa- 

tions. 
Factory  operative. 

Apprentice  and  helper — skilled 

2 

3.9 

trades. 
Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  sell- 

ing, and  deUvery  of  goods. 
All  other  occupations. 
Not  reported. 

1 

*  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  .50. 


increases  of  from  $10  to  $14.  More  than  one-half,  51.5  per  cent,  of 
the  children,  therefore,  were  receiving  in  1918  at  least  $10  more  in 
weekly  wages — and  many  of  them  much  more  than  this — -than  they 
were  receiving  less  than  three  years  before  when  interviewed  in  the 
continuation  school,  or,  if  unemployed  at  that  time,  in  their  last 
positions  before  the  interview. 

The  wage  increases  of  the  boys  were  greater  than  those  of  the 
girls.  None  of  the  girls,  but  nearly  three-tenths^  29.6  per  cent,  of 
the  boys,  were  receiving  in  1918  increases  of  $18  a  week  or  more 
over  the  wages  earned  in  their  last  regular  positions  at  the  time  they 
were  interviewed.     Less  than  one-fifth,   19.2  per  cent,  of  the  girls, 
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as  compared  with  considerably  over  four-fifths,  84.2  per  cent,  of  the 
boys,  were  receiving  in  1918  wage  increases  of  SIO  or  more. 

In  the  matter  of  wage  increases,  as  well  as  in  that  of  weekly  wages 
in  1918,  the  children  who  had  completed  normal  grades  for  their 
ages  were  found  more  frequently  than  the  retarded  children  in  the 
lower  as  well  as  in  the  higher  groups.  Table  173  shows  that  of  the 
children  from  normal  grades  6  per  cent,  but  of  those  from  lower 
grades  than  normal  only  1.1  per  cent  received  in  1918  less  than  $4 
more  a  week  than  they  did  when  they  were  interviewed.  Moreover, 
the  proportion  of  normal  children  whose  increases  in  weekly  wages 
ranged  from  $4  to  $14  was  slightly  higher,  59.3  per  cent,  than  the 
proportion,  56.7  per  cent,  of  retarded  children,  while  the  propor- 
tion of  retarded  children  whose  increases  ranged  from  $14  to  $24 
was  considerably  higher,  30  per  cent  as  compared  with  23.3  per 
cent,  th<an  the  proportion  of  normal  children.  Nevertheless,  the 
percentages  of  children  from  normal  grades  Were  higher  than  those 
of  retarded  children  in  each  wage  increase  class  above  $20.  Over 
one-tenth,  10.6  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  on  leaving  school  had 
completed  normal  grades  for  their  ages,  and  little  more  than  one- 
twentieth,  5.5  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  completed  lower  grades 
than  normal  for  their  ages,  received  as  much  as  $20  more  in  weekly 
wages  than  they  were  receiving  at  the  time  of  the  interview  or  in 
the  last  positions  they  held  before  the  interview.  Of  the  10  children 
whose  wages  had  increased  $24  or  more,  8  were  from  normal  grades 
and  2  were  retarded. 


Table  172. — Change  in  weekly  wage  from  last  scheduled  'position  to  position  held  in  1918, 
by  sex;  children  interviewed  who  replied  to  questionnaire  in  1918. 


All  children. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Change  in  weekly  wage  in  1918.  i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
distri- 
bution. 

All  children 

328 

182 

146 

Employed  in  civilian  occupations 

291 
266 
11 
166 
43 
41 
21 
34 
27 
79 
30 
16 
17 
9 
7 
10 
25 
37 

100.0 
91.4 
3.8 
57.0 
14.8 
14.1 
7.2 
11.7 
9.3 
27.1 
10.3 
5.5 
5.8 
3.1 
2.4 
3.4 
8.6 

145 
137 

100.0 
94.5 

146 

129 

11 

110 

43 

34 

13 

16 

4 

8 

6 

2 

100.0 

Increase  in  weekly  wage  ^ 

88.4 

Under  $4 

7.5 

$4  under  $14 

56 

38.6 

75.3 

$4  under  $6 

29.5 

$6  under  $8 

7 
8 
18 
23 
71 
24 
14 
17 
9 
7 

10 

8 

37 

4.8 
5.5 
12.4 
15.9 
49.0 
16.6 
9.7 
11.7 
6.2 
4.8 
6.9 
5.5 

23.3 

$8  under  $10 

8.9 

$10  under  $12 

11.0 

$12  under  $14 

2.7 

$14  under  $24.. 

5.5 

$14  under  $16 

4.1 

$16  under  $18 

1.4 

$18  under  $20 

$20  under  $22 

$22  luider  $24 

$24  or  over .... 

Not  reported 

17 

11.6 

Enlisted  (wages  not  comparable) 

'  In  495  cases  no  information  in  regard  to  1918  position  was  secured. 
*  Increase  over  wage  in  last  regular  position  before  date  of  interview. 
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As  in  the  case  of  actual  weekly  wages  in  1918,  the  differences  in 
wage  increases  are  probably  due  primarily,  if  not  entirely,  to  differ- 
ences in  the  choice  of  occupations  between  the  children  from  normal 
grades  and  the  retarded  children.  The  latter  group,  which  con- 
tained a  larger  proportion  of  foreign-born  children  and  children  of 
foreign  extraction  than  the  former,  tended  more  frequently  to  work 
in  factory  and  mechanical  occupations  where  the  positions  open  to 
young  people  carried  higher  wages,  perhaps  owing  in  part  to  war 
production,  than  did  the  positions  open  to  them  in  clerical  occupa- 
tions, wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods. 

Table  173. — Change  in  weekly  wage  from  last  scheduled  position  to  position  held  in 
1918,  by  retardation;  children  interviewed  who  replied  to  questionnaire  in  1918. 


Children  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  completed,  for  their  ages — 

A  higher 

grade  than 

normal. 

A  normal 
grade 

A  lower  grade  than  normal. 

Change  in  weakly  wage  in  1918.  i 

Total. 

One  or  two 
grades 

lower  than 
normal. 

Three  or 
more  grades 
lower  than 

normal. 

\ 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

dis- 

tribu- 

tion.2 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion.' 

All  childreti  i 

59 

170 

97 

87 

10 

Employed  in  civilian  occupations 

Increase  in  weekly  wage:^ 
Under  $4. . 

49 
1 

100.0 

150 

9 

89 

25 

24 

12 

12 

16 

35 

12 

8 

7 

5 

3 

8 

9 

20 

100.0 

6.0 
59.3 
16.7 
16.0 
8.0 
8.0 
10.7 
23.3 
8.0 
5.3 
4.7 
3.3 
2.0 
5.3 
6.0 

90 

1 

51 

13 

12 

7 

13 

6 

27 

10 

6 

8 

2 

1 

2 

9 

7 

100.0 

1.1 

56.7 

14.4 

13.3 

7.8 

14.4 

6.7 

30.0 

11.1 

6.7 

8.9 

2.2 

1.1 

2.2 

10.0 

80 

100.0 

10 

1 
5 
1 
2 

I 
1 

100.0 

$4  under  $14 

24  i 

5  1 

5    

2    

8    

4  1 

46 

12 

10 

6 

12 

6 

23 

9 

6 

7 

1 

1 

2 

9 

7 

57.5 

15.0 

12.5 

7.5 

15.0 

7.5 

26.8 

11.3 

6.3 

8.8 

1.3 

1.3 

2.5 

11.3 

$4  under  $6 

$6under$8 

$8  under  $10 .     ... 

$10  under  $12 

>                        $12  under  $14.. 

1                $14  under  $24 

17 

I 

i 

4 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1                      $14  under  $16 

t                     $16  under  $18.. 

■          .          $18  under  $20 

r                      $20  under  $22 

$22  under  $24.. 

$24  or  oyer . .   . 

Not  reported 

7 
10 

E-nlisted 

1  In  495  cases  no  information  in  regard  to  1918  position  was  secured. 

2  Rate  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50. 

*  Increase  over  wage  in  last  regular  position  before  date  of  interview. 
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APPENDIX  I.  TABLES. 

Table  I. — Occupation,  by  sex;  comparison  of  positions  held  by  children  interviewed, 
with  those  held  by  children  in  Boston  continuation  school  and  by  children  issued  certif- 
icates in  four  cities. 


Occupation. 


All  occupations. 


Personal  and  domestic  oc- 
cupations   

Personal  service  (other 
than  servants  in  the 

home) 

House  and  home  work . 
Factory  and  mechanical  oc- 
cupations   

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing      factory 
and  other  needle 

trades 

Textile  mill 

Candy  factory 

Other  factory 

Apprentice  and  helper — 

skilled  trades 

( 'lerical  occupations,  wrap- 
ping, selling,  and  delivery 

of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash    and    messenger 
work  —  department 

store 

Packing,  wrapping,  la- 
beling, and  shipping 

room  work 

Selling 

Messenger  work,  errand 

and  delivery 

All  other  occupations 

Not  reported 


Positions  held  by — 


Children  issued  certificates. 


All  cities. 


Both 
sexes. 


242 


162 
80 

2,685 

2,477 

722 


476 

246 

69 

964 

208 


5,170 
596 


1,011 


551 
338 

2,674 
38 
11 


Boys. 


4,602 


103 


96 
7 

951 

765 
244 


27 

72 

18 

404 

186 


3,506 
433 


397 


110 

187 

2,379 
35 

7 


Girls. 


3,544 


139 


66 
73 

1,734 
1,712 

478 


449 

174 

51 

560 

22 


1,664 
163 


614 


441 

151 


295 
3 
4 


Boston. 


Both 
sexes . 


6,416 


195 


1-24 
71 

2,1.54 

1,990 

670 


439 

227 

50 

604 

164 


4,032 
476 


310 
254 

2,095 
29 


Boys. 


3,568 


79 


72 
7 

732 
587 
224 


25 

69 

12 

257 

145 


2,727 
342 


343 


73 
136 

1,833 
26 
4 


Girls, 


2,848 


116 


52 
64 

1,422 

1,403 

446 


414 

158 

38 

347 

19 


1,305 
134 


554 


237 
118 


262 
3 

2 


Children  in  Bos- 
ton continuation 
school. 


Both 
sexes . 


7,381 


202 


121 
81 

2,296 

2,143 

744 


533 

239 

49 

578 

153 


4,854 
440 


1,053 


323 
213 

2,825 
26 
3 


Boys. 


4,134 


79 
7 

700 
564 
227 


233 
136 


3,322 
321 


294 


63 

105 

2,539 

24 

2 


Girls 


3,247 


116 


42 
74 

1,596 

1,579 

517 


510 

167 

40 

345 


1,532 
119 


759 


260 
108 


Children  inter- 
viewed (Boston). 


Both 
sexes . 


1,943 


89 


46 
43 

588 
563 
199 


185 
53 
19 

107 


1,248 
101 


213 


104 
76 

754 

17 

1 


Boys. 


1,093 


38 


35 
3 

165 
140 
69 


872 
73 


55 


34 
43 

667 
17 
1 


359 


Girls. 


850 


51 


11 
40 

423 
423 
130 


177 
31 
19 
66 


376 
28 


158 


360 
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Table  II. — Occupation  first  entered,  country  of  birth,  and  sex;  children  issued  certificates 

in  four  cities. 


Occupation  first  entered,  and  sex. 


All  children. 


Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (other  tnan  servants 

in  the  home) 

House  and  home  work 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle 

trades 

TextUe  mill 

Candy  factory 

Other  factory 

Apprentice  and  helper — skUled  trades 
Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling, 

and  delivery  of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work — depart- 
ment store 

Packing,    wrapping,    labeling,    and 

shipping-room  work 

Selling 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  delivery. 

AU  other  occupations 

Not  reported 


Boys. 


Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants 

in  the  home) 

House  and  home  work 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative 

Shoe  factory 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle 

trades 

TextUe  miU 

Candy  factory , 

Other  factory , 

Apprentice  and  helper — skilled  trades 
Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  seUing, 

and  deUvery  of  goods 

Office  work 

Cash  and  messenger  worlc — depart- 
ment store 

Packing,    wrapping,    labeling,    and 

shipping-room  work 

SeUing 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  deUvery. 

All  other  occupations 

Not  reported 


ChUdren. 


Total. 


15,692 


159 

107 

52 

1,585 

1,463 

422 

282 
135 
31 
593 
122 

3,922 
404 

751 

347 

252 

2,168 

23 

3 


13,419 


67 

64 

3 

551 

440 

131 

11 

49 

9 

240 

in 

2,779 

287 

271 

60 

135 

2,026 

20 

2 


Country  of  birth. 


United 

States. 


4,646 


114 

71 

43 

1,208 

1,117 

348 

172 
94 
24 

479 
91 

3,304 
354 

668 


174 

1,840 
17 
3 


2,860 


39 

36 

3 

433 

352 

107 

7 
38 

8 
192 
81 

2,371 
256 

243 

48 

100 

1,724 

15 

2 


Foreign  countries. 


Total. 


1,044 


45 

36 

9 

377 

346 

74 

110 

41 

7 

114 
31 

616 
50 

82 

79 

78 
327 


118 

88 
24 

4 

n 
1 

48 
30 

406 
31 

27 

12 

35 

301 

5 


Rus- 
sia. 


349 


2 

3 

117 

104 

23 

32 
14 


35 
13 

227 
23 

24 

41 
30 
109 


170 


136 
13 


7 

7 

8 

101 


Italy. 


323 


29 


1 
149 
140 


57 
13 

3 
39 

9 

140 
5 


174 


Eng- 
land 
and 
Wales. 


74 


British 

North 
America. 


Other. 


39 


165 


4 

1 

53 

50 

7 

14 
7 
3 

IJ 
3 

106 


87 


1  Includes  two  boys,  one  of  whom  was  engaged  in  cash  and  messenger  work — department  store — and 
one  in  messenger  work,  etc.,  whose  nativity  was  not  reported. 
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Table  II. — Occupation  first  entered,  country  of  birth,  and  sex;  children  issued  certificates 

in  four  cities — Concluded. 


Occupation  first  entered,  and  sex. 


Girls. 


Children. 


Total. 


2,273 


Country  of  birth. 


United 
States. 


Personal  and  domestic  occupations 

Personal  service  (other  than  servants 

in  the  home) 

House  and  home  work I 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations 

Factory  operative | 

Shoe  factory I 

Clothing  factory  and  other  needle  I 

trades 

Textile  mill \ 

Candy  factory 

Other  factory 

Apprentice  and  helper — skilled  trades . 
Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  seUing, 

and  deUvery  of  goods 

OfSce  work 

Cash  and  messenger  work — depart- 
ment store 

Packing,    wrapping,    labeling,    and 

shipping-room  work 

SelUng 

Messenger  work,  errand  and  dehvery. 

All  other  occupations 

Not  reported 


92 

43 

49 

1,034 

1,023 

291 

271 
86 
22 

353 
11 

1,143 
117 

4,S0 

287 

117 

142 

3 

1 


75 

35 
40 
775 
765 
241 

165 

56 

16 

287 

10 

933 


220 

74 

116 

2 

1 


Foreign  countries. 


Total, 


259 

258 
50 

106 

30 

6 

66 

1 

210 
19 


Rus- 
sia. 


179 


Italy. 


Eng- 
land 
and 
Wales. 


British 

North 

America. 


44 


Other. 


Table  III. — Duration  of  first  regular  position,  •by  termination,  and  by  sex  of  child; 

children  interviewed. 


i 


First  regul 

ar  position  terminated. 

First 

regular  posit 

on  not  terminated. 

Time  employed  in  first 
regular  position. 

Both 

sexes. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Both 

sexes. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 

Total 

552 

100.0 

315 

100.0 

237 

100.0 

271 

100.0 

162 

100.0 

109 

100.0 

Under  3  months 

295 
42 

129 
69 

55 
139 
91 

54 

37 

27 

22 
5 

53.4 
7.6 
23.4 
12.5 

10.0 
25.2 
16.5 

9.8 

6.7 
4.9 

4.0 

.9 

153 
12 
64 
40 

37 
82 
64 

36 

28 
16 

12 

4 

48.6 
3.8 
20.3 
12.7 

11.7 
26.0 
20.3 

11.4 

8.9 
5.1 

3.8 

1.3 

142 
30 
65 
29 

18 
57 
27 

18 

9 
11 

10 

1 

59.9 
12.7 
27.4 
12.2 

7.6 
24.0 
11.4 

7.6 

3.8 
4.7 

4.2 

.4 

6 

2.2 

3 

1.9 

3 

2.8 

Under  1  week 

1  week  under  1  month.. 

1 

1 

4 
6 
80 

35 

45 
179 

117 

62 

.4 

.4 

1.5 
2.2 
29.5 

12.9 

16.6 
66.1 

43.2 

22.9 

1 
1 

1 

4 

27 

11 

16 

75 

47 

28 

.9 

1  month  under  2  months. 

.9 

2     months     imder     3 
months. . . . 

3 

2 
53 

24 

29 
104 

70 

34 

1.9 

1.2 

32.7 

14.8 

17.9 
64.2 

43.2 

21.0 

.9 

3  months  under  6  months . . 

6  months  under  12  months.. 

6     months     under     9 

months 

3.7 

24.8 

10.1 

9    months    under    12 
months 

14.7 

12  months  under  24  months. 

12    months    under    18 

months 

68.8 
43.1 

18    months    under    24 
months 

25.7 

49470°— 22- 
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APPENDIX  II.   METHODS  OF  CLASSIFICATION  USED  IN 

TABULATION. 

DIAGRAM  SHOWING  SCALE  USED  IN  DETERMINING  RETARDATION. 


Grade 
completed. 

Age  at  leaving  school . 

11  years. 

12  years. 

13  years. 

14  years. 

15  years. 

16  years. 

Third. 

Retarded 
1  year. 

Retarded 
1  or  2  years. 

Retarded 

3  years  or 

more. 

Retarded 

3  years  or 

more. 

Retarded 

3  years  or 

more. 

Retarded 

3  years  or 

more. 

Fourth. 

Normal. 

Retarded 
1  or  2  years. 

Fifth. 

Normal. 

Retarded 
1  or  2  years. 

Sixth. 

In  advance 

of 

norma  1 

grade. 

Normal. 

Retarded 
1  or  2  years. 

Seventh. 

1 

In  advance 

of 

normal 

grade. 

Normal. 

Retarded 
1  or  2  years. 

Eighth. 

In  advance 

of 

normal 

grade. 

Normal. 

Jligh  first. 

In  advance 

of 

normal 

grade. 

Normal. 

High  second. 

In  advance 

of 

normal 

grade. 

High  third 
and  fourth. 

In  advance 

of 

normal 

grade. 
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OCCUPATION  CLASSIFICATION  USED  IN  TABULATION. 

Personal  and  domestic  occupations: 

Personal  service,  other  than  servants  in  the  home.     (Includes 
bootblacks,  hotel  servants,  laundry  workers,  barbers'  helpers, 
caddies,  janitors,  bathhouse  workers,  etc.). 
House  and  home  work.     (Includes  domestic  servants  in  private 
families,  nurse  girls,  etc.). 
Factory  and  mechanical  occupations: 
Factory  operative — 

Shoe  factory.     (Includes  assemblers,  sole  catchers,  cement- 
ers,  dinkers,  pattern  makers,  pressers,  stitchers,  taggers, 
etc.). 
Clothing  factory  and  other  needle  trades.     (Includes  dress- 
makers' and  milliners'  apprentices  and  helpers,  and  also 
stitchers,  finishers,  buttonholers,  machine  operators,  and 
folders  in  clothing  and  other  needle  trades. 
Textile  mill.     (Includes  doffers,  loopers,  tubemakers,  spin- 
ners, color  setters,  back  boys,  sweepers,  etc.). 
Candy  factory. 
Other  factory. 
Apprentice  and  helper — -skilled  trades.     (Includes  apprentices 
and  helpers   to   carpenters,   plumbers,   engravers,   gasfitters, 
upholsterers,  coopers,  cobblers,  jewelers,  machinists,  tinsmiths, 
printers,  paperhangers,  electricians,  roofers,  typesetters,  etc.; 
excludes  children  in  any  industry  who  seemed  to  be  doing  odd 
jobs  rather  than  learning  a  trade.) 
Clerical  occupations,  wrapping,  selling,  and  delivery  of  goods: 

Office  work.     (Includes  bookkeepers,  filers,  cashiers — not  in  de- 
partment stores — and  clerical  workers.) 
Cash  and  messenger  work — department  store.     (Includes  exam- 
iners, checkers,  bundle  wrappers,  messengers,  stock  boys  or 
girls,  etc.). 
Packing,  wrapping,  labeling,   and  shipping  room  work.     (Ex- 
cludes bundle  wrappers  in  department  stores,  classified  above.) 
SeUing.     (Includes  newsboys,  as  well  as  sales  boys  and  girls  in 

all  stores.) 
Messenger  work,  errands,  and  delivery.     (Includes  all  errands  not 
in  department  stores,  delivery  and  order  boys,  messengers, 
water  boys,  etc.) 
All  other  occupations. 


APPENDIX  III.  SPECIAL  STUDIES. 
SPECIAL  HOME  PERMITS. 

The  Massachusetts  law  requires  every  child  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age  to  attend  school  unless  he  has  received  an  employment 
certificate  and  is  regularly  employed  for  at  least  6  hours  a  day  or 
has  the  ''  written  permission  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  *  *  * 
to  engage  in  profitable  employment  at  home."  ^  This  ''written  per- 
mission" is  the  basis  for  the  special  home  permit,  in  form  much  like 
an  employment  or  educational  certificate,  which  has  been  prepared 
by  the  State  board  of  labor  and  industries. 

At  the  time  of  this  study  in  order  to  obtain  such  a  permit  the 
child  had  to  come  to  the  certificate-issuing  office  and  bring  with  him 
a  school-record  card  and  evidence  of  age.  The  school-record  card 
had  to  show  that  the  child  possessed  such  ability  to  read,  write,  and 
spell  in  English  as  was  required  for  completion  of  the  fourth  grade,^ 
but  not  necessarily  that  he  had  attended  school  for  130  days  after 
becoming  13  years  of  age.  The  evidence  of  age  required  was  usually 
the  same  as  for  an  employment  certificate.  If  these  documents  were 
satisfactory,  the  issuing  officer  partly  filled  out  the  special  home 
permit  form,  and  the  child  signed  it.  It  was  then  given  to  the 
attendance  officer  of  the  district  in  which  the  child  lived.  The 
attendance  officer  made  an  investigation  at  the  child's  home  and,  if 
he  was  satisfied  that  the  permit  should  be  granted,  entered  on  the 
permit  the  reason  for  its  issue,  and  signed  the  certification  that, 
having  made  an  investigation,  he  had  found  the  fact-s  claimed  as  the 
reason  for  issue  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief.  The 
permit  was  then  returned  to  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  for  his  stamped  signature,  after  which  the  attendance  officer 
took  it  to  the  child's  home. 

While  the  State  board  of  labor  and  industries  had  no  power  to 
fix  a  minimum  standard  for  ''profitable  employment  at  home,"  it 
had  ruled  that  such  employment  would  include  any  work,  such  as 
farm  or  house  work,  for  which  the  parents  would  ordinarily  be  obliged 
to  pay  if  it  were  not  done  by  the  children,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  the  children  received  any  remuneration. 

In  Boston,  at  the  time  of  this  study,  it  was  not  necessary  for  a 
parent  to  prove  that  there  was  any  actual  need  of  a  child's  services 
before  the  child  could  secure  a  special  home  permit.     It  was  thought 

1  There  is  a  further  exception  of  a  child  whose  physical  or  mental  condition  makes  attendance  unexpe- 
dient  or  impracticable,  or  who  is  being  otherwise  instructed  in  a  manner  approved  in  advance  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools  or  the  school  committee.  (Revised  Laws,  1902,  eh.  44,  sec.  1,  as  amended  by 
acts  of  1913,  ch.  719,  sec.  1,  and  by  acts  of  1915,  ch.  81,  sec.  1.) 

'  This  requirement  was  changed  by  acts  of  1921,  ch.  463,  to  completion  of  the  sixth  grade. 
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that,  if  the  child  was  over  14  and  possessed  the  requisite  educational 
requirements,  there  was  no  authority  for  keeping  him  or  her  in  school. 
Most  of  these  permits  are  issued  to  girls,  and  parents  often  consider 
it  best  for  a  girl  who  is  discontented  with  school  to  stay  at  home  and 
learn  cooking  and  dressmaking  from  her  mother. 

Sometimes,  however,  children  secured  special  home  permits  merely 
to  enable  them  to  stay  out  of  school  until  they  were  able  to  find  work, 
or  to  allow  them  to  look  for  work  while  they  were  unemployed. 

In  connection  with  obtaining  schedules  for  employed  children  in 
Boston  it  was  thought  desirable  to  visit  a  number  of  children  to 
whom  special  home  permits  had  been  issued,  so  as  to  include  in  the 
study  all  types  of  children  released  from  school  for  work  of  any 
kind,  whether  at  home  or  in  industry. 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  children  were  interviewed,  all  of  them 
between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  who  had  secured  home  permits 
during  approximately  the  same  period  as  that  during  which  the  chil- 
dren interviewed  in  the  continuation  school  had  obtained  employ- 
ment certificates.     All  but  one  of  them  were  girls. 

A  considerable  amount  of  data  was  secured  for  these  children 
concerning  age,  education,  nationality,  family  relationships,  and  in- 
dustrial and  other  history  since  leaving  school;  but,  on  account  of  the 
small  number  of  schedules  obtained,  a  detailed  comparison  of  this 
group  with  the  group  of  employed  children  interviewed  was  found  to 
be  impracticable. 

The  significant  fact  revealed  by  these  histories  relates  primarily  to 
the  problem  of  law  administration.  Of  the  118  children  interviewed, 
56  had  not  been  employed  during  any  part  of  the  period  since  re- 
ceiving home  permits.  Forty-two,  however,  had  worked  at  some 
time  dm'ing  this  period.  Of  these,  20,  or  nearly  half,  at  some  period 
after  they  had  secured  home  permits,  had  worked  illegally — that  is, 
without  securing  employment  certificates.  Four  children  had  been 
thus  illegally  employed  in  two  positions  and  one  in  tlu*ee  positions. 
The  significance  of  these  figures  lies  in  their  revelation  of  the  prob- 
ability of  the  use  of  the  home  permit  as  a  cloak  for  illegal  employ- 
ment, particularly  if  it  is  issued  when  there  is  no  definite  need  of 
the  child's  help  in  the  home  or  if  careful  supervision  is  not  given 
afterwards.  Only  26  children  received  even  one  visit  from  an  at- 
tendance officer  after  the  permit  was  issued,  and  only  three  received 
as  many  as  two  visits.  Obviously,  the  need  for  the  child's  services 
might  be  urgent  at  the  time  the  permit  was  issued,  but  cease  within 
a  few  weeks  or  months ;  yet  if  the  school  authorities  do  not  keep  in 
touch  with  the  child  he  is  left  to  his  own  devices,  to  enter  employ- 
ment without  the  safeguards  which  the  law  purports  to  throw  around 
him,  perhaps  under  the  plea  that  "he  did  not  know  that  he  had  to 
get  a  certificate,"  or  to  idle  away  the  time  which  the  law  intends  he 
should  spend  in  school. 


Case  studies  of  children  claasijied      "re^ts  workers" — t^laSB  C— Concluded. 
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CASE  STUDIES  OP  CHILDREN  CLASSIFIED  AS  ■■  UNSTEADY  WORKERS ' 
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Became  14,  Oct.  '■ 


Through  employment  I 
Through  placement  bur« 


Throuiih  n 
Through  /r 


Case  studies  of  children  clastijieti  as    'fiviteifidtf  worken" — Class  D — Concluded. 


AppUed 

Through  coniinu: 
Through  sister. , 

Applied 


..do.. 


jeprluUng 


Messenger  company 

Runcoat  ma  niitac  luring. . 


Suspender  mauutacturliig.. 


Cloth  bag  and  si 
Knit  tine  mill.. 


Fffi 


U  leather  goods  manulaoturiiig. . 


Calendar  and  album  manuiacturliig- 
Shoe  manulacturtng 


Baggage  express.. 
Phunber'sshop.. 


illegal  because  in  occupation  i 
covorcd  by  law.  Hours  were 
per  day,  70)  per  week.) 

:rran(&.    (Certificate  required  by  I 


school  to^go^o^worL) 

rmadiinc).. 


Messenger. 


irmaclune). 
labels  on  clotliing. 


Sulesgiri.  (Hours  iUegal-^i  per  day 
and  57  per  week  and  up  to  7p.  m.) 

Telephone  operator  and  sewing  labels. 
(Hours  illegal— Sfl  P^c  day  and  52) 
per  week.) 

Pasting 


Slayer.    (Cortiflcato  issued  for  button 
T3ring  ribbons  and  sorting 


k  ^rl  In  children's  department.. 


Finisher 

Bundle  girl .  ■ 


3  weeks... 
2»montto. 

24  months. 

1)  months. 

2)  weeks.. 

3)  monUu. 

5f  months. 
3  weeks... 

4i  moBtlis. 


Reason  for  leaving. 


Nomorework 

Dispute  n-ith  employt 


Laid  ofl  because  too  young. 

Stiii  employed '..'..'.. 

Work  caused  eyostrain 

Pay  too  small 


Work  temporary  (sale).. 


jected  to  cut  lunch  period. 
Still  employed 


e  pay. 


Work  too  hard 

Employer  would  not  1< 
Did  not  like  the  place . 
Boy  employed  in  her  | 


tl.SO Work  temporary 


S3;>»t*. Still  employed 


Looking  Tor  work. . 
Uolping  at  home  a 


any  ofbis  positions  lu 

not  like  hard  Jobs,  whi 
like  something  e^. 


ked  domestic  work  because 

erating  but  Is  afraid  ofac^ii 
d  is  laaming  typewriting 


o  hard  and  there  « 


firstpositlon.    Knows 


rstposi 

lEiaQomreworK-Decause  you  are  kept  busy  ana  < 
much  time  to  get  tired  in."  Probably  has  a  chan 
forelady.    Expects  tostaytn  present  occupation. 


ilSlttoiVe" 


e  she  enjoyed  selling  and 

ry.    Doesnot  like  presents 

lethiQg  better.    May  try 


like  present  work 
,„  _ .  ;tcr.  May  try  for 
old  enough,   expects 


^iked  stock  work  best  because  It  required  no  fixed  p 
because  it  was  clean,  easy  work.  She  enjoyed  ha 
pretty  garments.    Would  Uko  to  get  a  good  position  o 

Expect  to  go  to  idgbt  school  to  graduate. 


Later  hljtorr  (December,  1B18). 


Employed  a 
weekly  wage^of  iES^  t 


boflermaking   establishment 


Emplovcd  at  cutting  suspenders  (hand 
work}  in  a  suspender  manufacturing 


tion  held— employed  in  bag-mai 
facturing  establishment,  sewmg  bi 
of  $10.  working  51  hoars  per  week. 

Kot  reported. 


Employed  in  rubber  goods  r 
turing  establishment  af  piei 


J  trainins- 
mou  tbsrou  d  (diemis  t  rj 


iiion  Aug  14,r<&14.    '£du- 

iig  li)  T  1  <r  1  -.cji-Mld  he  nnrked  ror  2  years  before  and 
Ri  Oiuuljiidui  '^alu^tUJ  =  tabu^  lJIioiir>ponveek)asorderboy 
I  grocery  slorc  al  $2  per  w  eek 


itoo\  Apr  1  ^14  took  &^t  r(«ular  positioD  Apr  2  1911.  JSdi 
lion.  Completed  set  entb  grade  coutmuaUon  school  tralmng- 
rpentr> ,  v)  uioDttis 


regular  position,  Mar. 


il  Ili^  Scboo),  printing  and  woodworking  5 


TIB  U,  Deo.  13,  1913;  lott 
I  ion,  Aug.  S,  1911  Edu- 
mlion-school  traintng— 
'irk,  10  months.     ITort 

icr  school  and  receiving 
latioD-scbool  training- 


Free  einptoj'mcnt  bureau. 
Through  friend 


CASE  STUDIES  OF  CHILDREN  ClASSIFIED  AS  "ACTIVE  WORKERS" ^CL ASS  B. 

Tildxen  who  bold  on  an  average  one  position  williii  tudi  period  of  (rom  sis  months  t»  one  year  of  their  Industrial  hlalory.J 


Oi  lyjobhowui'lBCt.- 
Bt  terposlUiOi 


Pa  hor  was  employer. 


Fdrmer  emr  oyer' 
Uon. 

^"fL^ilenl  obf 
Only  Job  hei  luldget.. 
NJne.. 


Liked  sewing 


Friend  Utod  >b. 


Manufacluritig  dental  plates. 
Cobbler  shop 

Fruit  and  vegetable  peddler. 

Carpet  munuTacturing 

Retail  fish  market 

Bakory 

Making  hospital  suits 

Underwear  and  cu 

Garter  and  .suspender  manufacturing. 
Shoe  manufactunng 

PhysMan'-  ofn?/'.    rrhild  licjran  this 

sho'^vj     :'.  ...:.      _„._'."  k'dura 

lllcpal-^  perdav,  ttl  per  week,and  7 

Candy  manufacturing 


E^rrands.    (Hours illegal— Slhourspe 

day  and  49i  per  week.) 
Ofllcoboy 

KlanagiDg  shop 

Managing  shop.  (Ho  did  not  get  ci> 
tlflc'jite  untd  7  wc«ks  after  begtiiniii 

Holpor.    <Cortillcato  required  by  la' 
but  none  obtained.    Hours  illegal- 
Order  boy 

Tier  up.  (Cerliricate  required  by  la 
liul  none  obtained.  Hours  illegal - 
9  per  dav  and  4«)  per  we«k.) 

General  helper  * 

iilrrands 


Putting  bnltonlioleslip!*  onsuspcnde 


Tagger.. 

Stayer. . 
Stripper 


3  ninths... 


im^^^. 


Support 

t3;S3.50;»4.. 

$5;  S6;  J7 

«;»1.50»..... 


Got  better  Job 

Still  employed 

Moved  to  Boston 

Stiil  employed 

Found  better  position.. 


Family  moved  t 
Still  employed.. 


ispoctor  required  him  1 


Ilincfs  of  mother.. 
Still  onipioyed — 


s  t  iU  employed 

Hours  too  long;  got  better 


Helping  roovB  and  staying 


Wishes  ultimately 


Kt'&" 


a  theatrical  show" 


1,  promotions,  and  general 


hemstitching  machine  work. 


rnploifW  at  present,  I 


girls  worldnghere.    I'm  always  bapp; 
_,._.,       ■■onely."    Expects  lost  , 
0  Iw  telephone  operator. 


awfuisad  and  lonely."    Expects  losiay  at  this  work  though  sh( 


hiSldinp  plant  at  a  weekly  v 


industry  not  reported)  at  a  weekly 


rindustry    not    reported):    w«eUy 
wage,  flO.OSi  working  hoois,  48  pn- 


Smployedin  office  of  department  store 
doing  chieey  tnisccUanwus  cleric^ 

bookkccpttig)  and  also  manapng  a 
telephone  switchboard.  Weekly 
waw.  110;  workinEhour5,48per  week 
Employed  as  stayer  in  shoe  ^toryat 


Employed  as  chocolate  dipper  in  candy 
factory  at  a  weekly  wage  of  $10,  work- 


ichild  managed  a  Sunday  paper  rout 


CASE  STUDIES  OF  CHILDREN  CLASSIFIED  AS  "RESTLESS  WOBKERS."-CLASS  C. 

(Children  who  held  on  on  average  one  poaition  within  each  period  of  Irom  three  toslx  months  of  iheif  indiislrial  historv  1 


t  regular  iKisition,  Apr. 


uattoQ-sctaool  trelniBK-onideinlc 
"ictTUftntiucoDtlnuatlon  school.) 


A,  191.^:  took  first  regular poeiti 
Ictfld  seventh  grado:  cor" — 
English,  and  brokerage,  i 


Became  u,  Oct.  : 


wik  arul  regular  pwiition,  Feb.  2. 1915.    .Ekfu- 
h  grado;  contluuation-sctiool  training— cook- 

(tr^iilar  position 


uhfatherandlrishmotber.  BecameI4,Jan, 
?li- 1  19U.  took  flrstregular position,  Feb,  2, 
ipleted  ei^th  grade  continuation-school 
aad  Engliahdime  not  reported). 


Applied.. 


Throueh  reprMontatlve  t 


Iklercantilc     Reference 


None. I Bluep 


Deparlmi 
Dyeing.. 


Throughfriend To  keep  oic|  loyed 


Because  opjKirtunity  oil 

( 
Better  pay  ind  hours. . 


isweredadv.TiL 

.do 

It  reported 

Through  sister  .'.*!";""^ 

.mvvered  advertisement. . 

.pplicd 

'nrough  taihcr 


Through       brother, 
Through     employer. 


Only  Job  she  could 


Hoped  to  get  olSce  woi 


Overall  manuractxiring. . 


Linen  thread  manufacturing . . 


Dressmaking 

Shoe  muiiulacturing. . . 


Errands.    (Ho  did  not  get  ccrtlScate 


Helpcronteam.    (Cortiflcatereq 
illegat— 7  days  per  week  and  ft 

Picldng  apples 

Order  boy.    (Certificate  renuiro 


!  ICoittin^^iachine  opera 


time.   Certificate  required  by  law, 
but  none  obtaLned.) 
Presset 5 days... 

Plain  sowing.    (Worked  only  port    2weeks.. 


S3  plus  room  a. 

M;»l.50* 

It  reported.. 


wanted  a  boy  of  16. 
Temporary  position. . 


Found  posittOQ  V 
pay  and  Shorter 
Still  employed... 


Boj^ovor  10  applied  fi 
OS— business  p  ooi 
Still  employed 


Temporary  poai 


1  Totuporary  position.. 

do 

Tired  of  work 


ikea  steady  job. 


Not  reported.. 
Looking  tor  w( 


Looking  for  work-. 
Looking  for  work  an 


n  the  best  and  thought  it 


Likcssecondpi 
teaching  bin 
portion  thai 


lan  and  chauffer  for 
^°y  at  a  'weekly 
:lang  63  hours  per 


Employed  as  laborer  (third  cJaas)  ii 


labeling  pacJtat- 
she  thought,  no  < 


wage  of  tfb,  working  4 


floyed  as  wrapper  for  a  candy  ta» 


Z.    "They  have  a  dance  hall, 
y  [or  the  men,  and  ihoy  keep 


epittc 


ines  depend  la  reel  y  u 
r  she  is  lOshe  wul  be  t 


^tav  on  in  the  hope  otpromotion 
)lsLiked  second  position  because  » 
prejudice  against  "factory  work. 

0  prefers.    l2kes  dres&u 


'ork  made  her  ill  and  s 


)tempIoyed.    Lastn 
iplo^  as  waist  finis 

I  of  t9,  working  4S  ho 


CASE  STUDIES. 

CASE   STUDIES    OF   CHILDHEN    CLASSIFIED   AS   "STEADY   WORKERS"— CLASS   A. 


£dUfa/i'M:    '    ■■  ■'.  ii -scliroltralt: 

Bdueaiion;  Completed    eigbtb    gnde;  contiimation-SDhool 
ing— priutiiig,  13  months. 


,  May  i,  19H;  lett 
L-Jchool  training— 


Girl,  ostive  bora,  of  Fimiisb  falber  and  Swedish  mother.    Became  li 
Sept.  n,  1914.    Education:  Completed 'eighth  grade;  < 


Itad  ab'BAdy  worlcod  t 


Beam  lor  choice. 


Father  w&:  employer.. 


would  bofimbcaUhy." 


Grocery  and  butcher  snop.. 


Errands.      (Hours    illepal— MJ 


Helper  and  delivery  bov.    (He  did 
after  uegiimiiig  worlc.) 


OfBcc  boy.    (He  wer 
legal  minimum  age 

Assistant  press  boy.*. 


(Hours  illegal— only  6 
hours  por  day  if  clilld 


J7;  S7.50;  »S.50;  »3.. 


lemploymi 


Mother  Ul,  chUd  had  hom 

permit. 

itill  employel 


Ing  good  living."    For  2 


1  weekly  wage  ofwo,  warkingSO 


19  learned  ono\^  to  get  into  a  shop. 


"Tbere  is  a  flitm-e  in  florist's  lob  H  you  like 


have  easy  job — one  d 
somethuig  to  do  in  I 
able  to  make  tilings," 


n  trade  to  makeit  pay.    Prefers 
Fi 
is  carpentry  ti 


1  become 

"  Bremen 
.     T  to  ha 
t  firemen  s 


enough  at  the  peddling  buf 


Had  Just  left  employment 
Helped  at  home 


mploycd  as  clerk  in  a  hospital  office 
at  a  weekly  wage  of  SIO,  working  U 

nijiliivi'ii  ai  thiT.i^upiitionofinspect- 


s  hor  trade  and  t 


3,  ""fc^nc  S2^  per  week  k 


INDEX. 


Accidents: 

Causes  of,  290. 

Machine  work  and,  54,  290. 

Messenger  work  and,  54. 

Number  of  cases  of,  54,  286,  289. 

Occupations  of  children  and,  54,  290. 

Sex  and,  54,  55,  286-287,  289-290. 

Sources  of  information  as  to,  54-55,  285,  287. 

Time  lost  from  work  on  account  of,  54,  55,  286- 
287,  289. 

Unemployment  of  children  and,  .54,  55,  287. 
Administration  of  child  labor  laws.    See   Laws, 

child  labor. 
Age  at  going  to  work: 

Of  all  children  who  took  out  certificates,  15-17, 
83-85,  104,  119,  243. 

Of  children  who  left  school  for  work,  15,  17,  28, 
84-87,  104,  118,  119,  134-135. 

Methods  of  securing  positions  and,  38,  171-173. 

Nativity  of  children  and,  16-17,  84-87. 

Nativity  of  fathers  and,  17,  85-87. 

Number  of  positions  held  and,  41, 183. 

Eetardation  and,  28,  134-135. 

Sex  and,  17,  83-84,  86,  87,  134-135. 

Sources  of  information  as  to,  3-5, 10. 

War,  effect  of,  on,  16. 

Years  in  the  United  States  and,  16-17,  85,  86. 

See  also  Family  status;  Grade  completed; 
Minimum  age;  Occupations  of  children; 
Vacation  and  regular  workers,  compari- 
son of;  and  Work  before  leaving  school, 
age  at  going  to  work. 
Age  of  leaving  school: 

Family  status  and,  21,  104-106. 

Of  children  who  left  school  for  work,  20-21, 
104-106. 

Sex  and,  104,  105. 

Sources  of  information  as  to,  4. 

See  also  Grade  completed. 
Age  at  taking  out  first  certificate.    See  Age  at  going 

to  work. 
Apprentices  and  helpers  in  skilled  trades.  See 
Hours  of  labor,  occupations  of  children 
and;  Occupations  of  children;  Violations 
of  law,  occupations  of  children  and;  and 
Wages,  occupations  of  children  and. 

Baptismal    certificates.    See     Employment    cer- 
tificates, evidence  of  age  required  for. 
Birth  certificates.    See  Employment  certificates, 

evidence  of  age  required  for. 
Birthplaces  of  children: 

All  children  who  took  out  certificates,  14,  76. 
Children  who  left  school  for  work,  76-78. 
Sex  and,  77. 


Birthplaces  of  children — Concluded. 

Sources  of  information  as  to,  3,  10. 

See  also  Employment  certificates,  evidence 
of  age  required  for;  Grade  completed; 
Month  of  going  to  work;  Nativity  of 
children;  Occupations  of  children;  Re- 
tardation; Vacation  and  regular  workers, 
comparison  of;  and  Work  before  leaving 
school. 
Boston: 

Comparison    of,    with    adjoining    cities.    See 
Cities. 

Placement  bureau.  See  Placement  bureau,  and 
Methods  of  securing  positions. 

Reasons  for  selection  of,  VIII. 

See  also  all  other  topics. 

Cambridge,  comparison  of,  with  adjoining  cities. 

See  Cities. 
Cash  and  messenger  work  in  department  stores. 
See  Department  stores,  cash  and  mes- 
senger work  in. 
Certificates — baptismal,    bii'th,    educational,    and 
employment — See    Educational    certifi- 
cates, and  Empjloyment  certificates. 
Chelsea,  comparison  of,  with  adjoining  cities.    See 

Cities. 
Cities: 

Birthplaces  of  employed  children  in,  77-78. 
Employment  certificate  offices  in,  7. 
Nativity  of  employed  children  in,  75-76,  78. 
Occupations  of  children  in,  227,  231. 
Prevalence  of  emplosrment  of  children  in,  71-72. 
Sources  of  information  as  to,  VIII,  1,  3. 
Clerical  occupations,  etc.    See  Hours  of  labor,  occu- 
pations of  children  and;  Occupations  of 
children;  Violations  of  laws,  occupations 
of  children  and;  and  Wages,  occupations 
of  children  and. 
Clotlung  factory  work.    See  Houi's  of  labor,  occu- 
pations of  children  and;  Occupations  of 
children;  Violations  of  laws,  occupations 
of  children  and;  and  Wages,  occupations 
of  children  and. 
Connecticut,  instability  of  child  workers  in,  com- 
parison of,  with  findings  of  this  study, 
43-44. 
Continuation  school: 

Classes  in  industrial  establishments  of,  145,  228. 
Employers'  attitude  toward,  147. 
Enforcement  of  attendance  at,  144,  291,  294. 
Enrollment  in,  4, 144. 
Hours  of  labor  and  attendance  at,  12,  211. 
Laws  relating  to  attendance  at,  3,  4,  12,  69,  144, 

332. 
Methods  of,  VIII,  146-14''. 
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Continuation  school — Concluded . 

Occupations  of  children  and  attendance  at,  32, 

62,  345. 
Placement  by,  38,  175-176. 
Reasons  for  leaving  positions  and  attendance  at, 

218,  281,  282. 
Subjects  taught  in,  14,5-147. 
Unemployed  children  and  attendance  at,  147, 

293. 
Wages  and  attendance  at,  200. 
See  also  Methods  of  securing  positions. 

Dangerous  occupations: 

Enforcement  of  laws  relating  to,  291. 

Laws  relatmg  to,  12,  32,  62,  63,  67,  229,  259,  345. 

Machine  work,  32,  63,  67,  345. 

Promise  of  employment  for,  10. 

Violations  of  laws  relating  to,  299,  302-303. 

See  also  Accidents;  and  Occupations  of  children, 
machine  work  in. 
Death  of  fathers: 

Economic  need  for  child's  work  and,  18,  20,  88- 
92,  95,  100,  102,  103,  110. 

Employment  of  mothers  and,  19,  98-99. 

NationaUty  of  fathers  and,  91-92. 

Sex  and,  88-91,  95,  99,  103. 

See  also  Family  status,  and  Season  of  going  to 
work. 
Death  of  mothers.    See  Family  status. 
Department  stores,  cash  and  messsnger  work  in: 

Refusal  of  certificates  for,  10. 

Temporary  positions  of  girls  for,  42,  43,  68-69, 
187,  192,  218,  280-281. 

See  also  Hours  of  labor,  occupations  of  chil- 
dren and;  Occupations  of  children;  Viola- 
tions of  laws,  occupations  of  children  and; 
and  Wages,  occupations  of  children  and. 
Desertion  by  fathers,  18,  93,  95. 

See  also  Family  status. 
Domestic  service.  Sec  Hours  of  labor,  occupations 
of  children  and;  Occupations  of  children; 
Personal  and  domestic  occupations;  Vio- 
lations of  laws,  occupations  of  children 
and;  and  Wages,  occupations  of  children 
and. 

Barnlngs,  average  monthly: 

Children  who  left  school  for  work,  48-49,  53,  67, 
206-211. 

Economic  need  for  child's  work  and,  208. 

Length  of  industrial  experience  and,  48,  49,  207, 
208,  210-211. 

Methods  of  securing  positions  and,  211. 

Nativity  of  children  and,  48-49,  207-208. 

Nativity  of  fathers  and,  49,  207,  208. 

Retardation  and,  49,  68,  269-211. 

Sex  and,  48-49,  206-211. 

Steadiness  at  work  and,  49,  53,  210,  211. 

Unemployment  of  children  and,  48,  49,  206-211. 

See  also  Wages. 
Economic  need  for  child's  work: 

Children  who  left  school  for  work,  19-20,  22,  26, 
68,  99-103,  110,  115-118,  125-126,  191. 

Employment  class  and,  9. 

Emplojrment  of  mothers  and,  20,  102, 103. 

Family  status  and,  19-20, 102-103. 

Grade  completed  and,  26,  125, 126. 


Economic  need  for  child's  work — Concluded. 
Nationality  of  fathers  and,  20,  99-101. 
Nativity  of  children  and,  20,  68,  99-101, 11.5, 191. 
Nativity  of  fathers  and,  20,  22,  68,  99-101,  102, 

110,  115, 191. 
School  time  lost  and,  116-118. 
Sex  and,  20,  99-103,  115-118,  125-12C. 
Sources  of  information  as  to,  20,  99. 
Unemployment  of  children  and,  191.  ii 

Unemployment  of  fathers  and,  20,  100,  102,  103, 

110. 
See  also  Death  of  fathers;  Earnings,  average 

monthly;    Reasons   for  leaving   school; 

Retardation;  Wage^;  and  Work  before 

leaving  school. 
Education,  VII,  VIII,  32,  66-69,  171. 

See  also  Grade  completed,  and  Retardation. 
Educational  certificates: 

Children  who  replied  to  questionnaire,  62,  332. 
Enforcement  of  laws  relating  to,  291. 
Exchange  of  employment  certficates  for,  11. 
I^aws  relating  to,  2-3,  318. 
Methods  of  securing  positions  and,  38,  173. 
See  aUo  Employment  certificates. 
Educational  requirements  for  employment  certii- 

cates.    See  Employment  certificates. 
Employment  agencies.    See  Methods  of  seeiM-ing 

positions. 
Employment  certificates: 
Contents  of,  3,  10-11. 
Enforcement  of  laws  relating  to,  55,  57,  59,  03, 

291-295,  309,  318. 
Educational  requirements  for  7,  8-9,  09,  120. 
Evidence  of  age  required  for,  7-8,  17,  295-297. 
Laws  relating  to,  VII,  1,  2,  7-11,  55,  69,  293-296, 

299,  306,  311,  364. 
Methods  of  issuing  and  securing,  7-12,  291-293 
Physician's  certificate  of  health  required  for, 

7,  10,  11,  53-54,  69,  258-259,  261,  284-28S. 
Positions  held  without  securing,  29,  31,  3<l,  148, 

167,  228. 
Promises  of  employment  required  for,  7,  9-11, 

227,  201. 
Sources  of  information  as  to,  3,  5,  6. 
Taken  out  but  not  used,  187-188. 
Taken  out  late,  57-59,  306-307,  311-321,  330. 
Vacation  work  and,  11,  29,  31,  299,  302-303,  811. 
Violations  of  laws  relating  to,  0,  29,  56-59,  61-02, 

299,  302-303,  30G-321,  330-331,  365. 
See  also  Educational  certificates.  Foreign-bom 

children.  Grade  completed.  Retardation, 

and  Years  in  the  United  States. 
Employment  of  mothers: 

Children  who  left  school  for  work,   19,  20,  88, 

96-99. 
Nativity  of  children  and,  19,  20,  97-98. 
Nativity  of  fathers  and,  19,  20,  97-98. 
Sources  of  information  as  to,  4. 
Sex  and,  19,  96-99. 

Unemployment  of  fathers  and,  19,  98-99.  ■ 
See  also  Death  of  fathers.  Economic  need  for 

child's  work,  and  Retardation. 
Enforcement  of  child  labor  laws.    See  Inspection, 

industrial;   and  Laws,  child  labor,   en- 
forcement of. 
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Enlistment  in  military  or  naval  service,  62,  332,  337. 

Errands.  See  Hours  of  labor,  occupations  of  chil- 
dren and;  Occupations  of  children;  Viola- 
tions of  laws,  occupations  of  children  and; 
and  Wages,  occupations  of  children  and. 

Evening-school  attendance,  laws  relating  to,  2,  09, 
332. 

Evidence  of  age.    See  Employment  certificates. 

Factory  and  mechanical  occupations.  See  Hours 
of  labor,  occupations  of  children  and; 
Occupations  of  children;  Violations  of 
laws,  occupations  of  children  and;  and 
Wages,  occupations  of  children  and. 
Faetory  operatives: 

Time  employed  in  positions  as,  43-44, 192. 

See  also  Hours  of  labor,  occupations  of  children 
and;  Occupations  of  children;  Violations 
of  laws,  occupations  of  children  and;  and 
Wages,  occupations  of  children  and. 
Family  status: 

Age  at  going  to  work  and,  21, 91. 

Death  or  desertion  of  parents,  18,  21,  88-93. 

Nativity  of  children  and,  IS,  89-91. 

Nativity  of  fathers  and,  IS,  90-91. 

Sex  and,  88-91. 

Sources  of  information  as  to,  4. 

See  alto  Age  at  leaving  school;  Death  of  fathers; 
Economic  need  for  child's  work;  Employ- 
ment of  mothers;  Occupations  of  fathers; 
Eetardation;  Season  of  going  to  work, 
death  of  father  and;  a7id  Unemployment 
of  fathers. 
Feeble-minded  children,  9,  68. 

See  also  Grade  completed,  and  Retardation. 
Foreign-born  children: 

Educational  requirements  for  employment  cer- 
tificates and,  9, 16-17,  25,  85,  120,  245. 

See  tlso  Birthplaces  of  children;  Nativity  of 
children;  War,_  effect  on  evidence  of  age 
required  of;  and  Years  in  the  United 
States. 
Forelgn-bom  fathers.  See  Nationality  of  fathers, 
and  Nativity  of  fathers. 

Grade  completed: 

Age  at  going  to  work  and,  23,  24,  118,  119,  126, 
165, 167. 

Age  at  leaving  school  and,  127, 169. 

Birthplaces  of  children  and,  25, 120, 165,167. 

By  all  children  who  took  out  certificates,  23-25, 
118-120,  126,  245. 

By  children  who  left  school  tor  work,  2.S-26,  67, 
68, 104, 118-126, 178. 

By  children  who  worked  and  did  not  work  be- 
fore leaving  school,  comparison  of ,  163-164, 
167-168. 

By  racation  and  regular  workers,  comparison 
of,  24,  35,  118, 153, 163-165,  167. 

Educational  requirements  for  employment  cer- 
tificate and,  123. 

Nativity  of  children  and,  24-25,  27,  6S,  120-12:?, 
165,  167, 178,  245. 

Nativity  of  fathers  and,  25,  27,  68, 121-123. 

Reasonsjor  leaving  school  and,  23,  26, 114, 125, 
126, 143. 


Grade  completed — Concluded. 

School  time  lost  and,  25, 123-126, 140, 143. 

Sex  and,  25-26,  118,  119,  122-126,  140,  164,  165, 
167-169. 

Sources  of  information  as  to,  3, 10. 

War,  effect  of,  on,  23,  24. 

Work  before  leaving  school  during  or  out  of 
school  hours  and,  168-169. 

Yearsin  the  United  States  and,  121. 

See  also  Economic  need  for  eliild's  work.  Meth- 
ods of  securing  positions.  Occupations  of 
children.  Reasons  for  leaving  school,  and 
Retardation. 

Health  and  growth  of  working  children: 

Need  for  study  of,  VII,  VIII,  66-67,  225. 

See  also  Employment  certificates,  physician's 
certificate  of  health  required  for;  Hours ol 
labor;  Occupations  of  children,  character 
of;  Occupations  of  children,  physical  re- 
quirements of;  and  Sickness. 
Hours  of  labor: 

Effect  of,  on  health,  171. 

Enforcement  of  laws  relating  to,  291, 294, 295. 

Excessive,  60,  67,  323,  325,  327-329,  331. 

In  positions  held  before  leaving  school,  39-31 ,  56, 
158-161,  299,  302-303. 

In  positions  held  three  years  after  interviews, 
64-65,  342-344,  349-351. 

In  regular  positions,  45,  50-51,  60-62,  67,  171, 
211-216,  229,  266-270,  322-331. 

In  regular  positions,  comparison  o/ first  and  last , 
50,  212-214. 

In  regular  positions  compared  with  later  posi- 
tions, 64, 342-344. 

Laws  relating  to,  1, 9, 11, 12,  55, 60, 62,  65, 69, 212, 
293,298,322,332. 

Nativity  of  children  and,  45,  51,  213-216. 

Nativity  of  fathers  and,  51,  213-216. 

Occupations  of  children  and,  50-51,  60,  65,  212, 
229,  266-270,  342-344,  a49. 

Occupations  of  children  and  legal  regulation 
of,  32. 

Promises  of  employment  and,  9. 

Sex  and,  30-31,  45,  50-51,  60-61,  65, 158-161,  212- 
216,  266-270,  302-303, 322-331, 342-344, 349- 
351. 

Sources  of  information  as  to,  5, 6, 63, 332-333, 344. 

Violations  of  law  relating  to,  6,  56,  60-62,  67,  211, 
212,  295,  299,  302-303,  322-331. 

See  also  Continuation  school.  Night  work, 
Reasons  for  leaving  positions.  Wages,  and 
Work  before  leaving  school. 

Immigration.  See  Birthplaces  of  children.  Nation- 
ality of  fathers.  Nativity  of  children, 
Nativity  of  fathers,  and  Years  in  the 
United  States. 

Industry.  See  Occupations  of  children,  and  Occu- 
pations of  fathers. 

Inspection,  industrial,  57,  62,  291,  293-294,  318. 

Irish  children.    See  Birthplaces  of  children. 

Irish  fathers.    See  Nationality  of  fathers. 

Italian  children: 

Educational  requirements  for  certificates  and, 
9,  25, 120. 
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Italian  children — Concluded. 

Evidence  of  age  for,  297. 

See  also  Birthplaces  of  children. 
Italian  fathers.    See  Nationality  of  fathers. 

liaws,  child  labor: 

Effect  of,  VII-VIII. 

Enforcement  of,  G,  55,  291-295. 

See  also  ContLnuation  school;  Dangerous  occu- 
pations; Educational  certificates;  Em- 
ployment certificates;  Evening  school 
attendance;  Hours  of  labor;  Inspection, 
industrial;  Minimum  age;  Night  work; 
School  attendance,  compulsory;  Special 
home  permits;  Street  trades;  Violations 
of  laws;  and  Wages. 

TMIaclune  work.    See  Accidents,  Dangerous  occupa- 
tions, and  Occupations  of  children. 
Massachusetts    Accident    Board.    See    Accidents, 

sources  of  information  as  to. 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  industrial  disease 

records  of,  285. 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries. 

See  Inspection,  industrial. 
Mechanical  occupations,  Factory  and.  See  Hours 
of  labor,  occupations  of  children  and;  Oc- 
cupations of  children;  Violations  of  laws, 
occupations  of  children  and;  and  Wages, 
occupations  of  children  and. 
Mercantile  establishments.    See  Department  stores, 

cash  and  messenger  work  in. 
Messenger  work,  errands,  and  delivery.  See 
Accidents;  Hours  of  labor,  occupations  of 
children  and;  Occupations  of  children; 
Violations  of  laws,  occupations  of  children 
and;  and  Wages,  occupations  of  children 
and. 
Methods  of  secm'iag  positions: 

Children  who  left  school  for  work,  38-40,  G7, 171- 
183. 

Children  who  worked  and  did  not  work  before 
leaving  school,  comparison  of,  as  to, 
182-183. 

Comparison  of  first  and  second  positions  as  to, 
38-39,  174-170,  256. 

Grade  completed  and,  38,  39,  173,  177-179. 

Nativity  of  children  and,  39,  17i)-177,  178,  257. 

Retardation  and,  39,  178,  180-182. 

Sex  and,  172-175,  178,  180-182. 

Sources  of  tuformation  as  to,  4. 

Vacation  and  regular  workers,  comparison  of,  as 
to,  182. 

Years  in  the  United  States  and,  170-177. 

See  also  Age  at  going  to  work;  Educational 
certificates;  Occupations  of  children;  Vio- 
lations of  laws,  and  Wages. 
Minimum  age: 

Enforcement  of  laws  relating  to,  291. 

Laws  relating  to,  VII,  1,  29,  30,  253,  298. 

Violations  of  laws  relating  to,  29, 56, 299, 302-303, 
306. 

See  also  Employment  certificates,  enforcement 
of  laws  relating  to;  and  Street  trades. 
Month  of  going  to  work: 

Birthplaces  of  children  and,  22. 

Children  who  left  school  for  work,  22-23,  OS, 
110-114. 


Month  of  going  to  work — Concluded. 
Nationahty  of  children,  22,  111. 
Nationality  of  fathers  and,  22,  111-114. 
Nativity  of  children  and,  22,  110, 111-114. 
Nativity  of  fathers  and.  22,  111-114. 
Sexand,  22,  23,  110-113. 

See  also  Reasons  for  leaving  school,  and  Season 
of  going  to  work. 

:^ationaUty  of  children.    See  Birthplaces  of  chil- 
dren. 
Nationality  of  fathers: 

Children  who  left  school  for  work,  14,  76,    79- 
83. 

Sex  of  children  and,  80-83. 

Sources  of  information  as  to,  5. 

See  also  Death  of  father;  Economic  need  of 
child's  work;  Month  of  going  to  work; 
Nativity  of  fathers;  Occupations  of 
children;  Retardation;  Season  of  going 
to  work;  Violations  of  laws;  and  Work 
b^ore  leaving  school. 
Nativity  of  children: 

All  children  who  took  out  certificates,   14,  15, 
68,  74-76. 

Children  who  left  school  for  work,  14,  68,  74,75, 
79-83. 

Sex  and,  15,  30,  74-75,  79-83. 

Sources  of  information  as  to,  3, 10. 

See  also  Age  at  going  to  work;  Birthplaces  of 
children;  Earnings,  average  monthly; 
Economic  need  for  ehUd's  work;  Employ- 
ment of  mothers;  Family  status;  GradB 
completed;  Hours  of  labor;  Methods  of 
securing  positions;  Month  of  going  to 
work;  Occupations  of  children;  Occupa- 
tions of  fathers;  Prevalence  of  child  labor; 
Reasons  for  leaving  positions;  Reasons 
for  leaving  school;  Retardation;  School 
time  lost;  Season  of  going  to  work;  Unem- 
ployment of  children;  Unemployment  of 
fathers;  Vacation  and  regular  workers; 
Violations  of  laws;  Wages;  Work  before 
leaving  school:  and  Years  in  the  United 
States. 
Nativity  of  fathers: 

Children  who  left  school  for  work  and,  14, 15, 67, 
OS,  79. 

Sex  and,  15,  79. 

Sources  of  information  as  to,  5. 
See  also  Age  at  going  to  work,  Earnings,  Eco- 
nomic need  of  child's  work,  Employ- 
ment of  mothers.  Family  status.  Grade 
completed,  Hours  of  labor,  Month  of 
going  to  work.  Nationality  of  fathers, 
Occupations  of  children.  Occupations  of 
fathers.  Reasons  for  leaving  positions, 
Reasons  for  leaving  school,  Retardation, 
School  time  lost,  Season  of  going  to  work. 
Unemployment  of  children,  Unemploy- 
ment of  fathers.  Violations  of  laws.  Wages, 
and  Work  before  leaving  school 
Newsboys.    See    Occupations    of    children,    and 

Street  trades. 
Night  work: 

Laws  relating  to,  2, 12,  60,  298,  299,  322,  332. 

Sex  and,  61,  298,  302-303,  323-325. 
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Night  work — Concluded. 

Violations  of  laws  relating  to,  56,  60-61,  67,  298, 

299,  302-303,  323-325. 
See  also  Hours  of  labor. 
North  and  West   Europe.    See   Nationalities  of 

fathers. 
Number  of  positions  held: 

By  all  children  who  took  out  certificates,  41, 

183-185. 
By  children  who  left  school  for  work,  41-44, 171, 

185-186, 188, 189. 
Retardation  and,  41-42, 188, 189. 
Sex  and,  41,  43-44,  184-1S6,  188,  189,  282-283. 
Sources  of  information  as  to,  183. 
See  also  Age  at  going  to  work.  Steadiness  at 

work.  Unemployment,  and  Work  before 

leaving  school. 

Occupations  of  children: 

Age  at  going  to  work  and,  36,  228,  243-245. 
Birthplaces  of  children  and,  34-35,   231-235, 

360-361. 
Changes  of,  in  same  positions,  37,  228-229, 

258-261. 
Character  of,  32,  67,  220,  257,  276. 
Classification  of,  225-226,  262-263. 
Effect  of  legal  restrictions  on,  32, 345. 
Grade  completed  and,  36,  228,  245,  246. 
In  all  certificated  positions,  32-35,  226-227,  229- 

235,243-246,359-361. 
In  positions  held  before  leaving  school,  30,  149, 

250-254. 
In  positions  held  by  vacation  and  regular 

workers,  comparison  of,  35-36,  227,  228, 

250-254. 
la  positions  held  three  years  after  interviews, 

58,  62-65,  68,  332-341,  343,  344,  345. 
In  regular  positions,  32,  35-37,  40-46,  52-53, 

67-69,  218,  220,  224,  226-229,  230-231,  233, 

235-243,  245,  247-251,  253-266,   270,   271, 

276,  280-283,  330,  359. 
In  regular  positions  held  before  interview,  com- 
pared with  later  positions,  63,  64,  67,  333, 

335-337,  339, 341. 
Machine  work  in,  37,  54,  257-258,  290,  345. 
Methods  of  securing  positions  and,  40,  228,  254- 

257. 
Nationality  of  fathers  and,  35,  64,  235-236,  238- 

243,  330,  338-339. 
Nativity  of  children  and,  34-37,  45,  6-1,  220,  228, 

231-237, 240-243,  245,  251-252,  254,  257,  334- 

335,  337. 
Nativity  of  fathers  and,  35,  64,  220,  228,  233,  235- 

243,  252,  254,  334-335,  337-339. 
Need  for  study  of,  66-67,  225. 
Physical  requirements  of,  10,  11,  53,  67,  220,  257. 
Piece  and  time  work  in,  46,  270-272,  276,  283. 
Promises  of  employment  and,  9, 10,  37,  227,  228, 

259,  261. 
Reasons  for  leaving  positions  and,  52-53,  218, 

224,  229,  280-283. 
Retardation  and,  36-37,  64,  68-69,  220,  222,  245, 

247-249,  340-341,  343. 
Seasonal,  40,  44,  52,  262,  265,  266,  283. 
Sex  and,  30,  34,  35,  37,  40-46,  54,  62,  63,  68-69, 

149,  218,  220, 222,  224,  226,  228-245,  247-255, 

257-266,  270-272,  276,  280-283,  290,  330,  332, 

333-341,  359-361. 


Occupations  of  children— Concluded. 

Sources  of  information  as  to,  3,  4,  5,  6,  9-10,  36, 
62,  227-228,  261-262,  332-333. 

Steadiness  at  work  and,  43-44. 

Time  employed  in  positions  in,  40-11,  43,  44,  68- 
69,  229,  261-266,  282. 

Unemployment  of  children  and,  282-283. 

War,  effect  of  on,  33. 

Work  before  leaving  school,  effect  of  on,  250- 
251,  253. 

See  also  Accidents,  Continuation  school.  Dan- 
gerous occupations,  Department  stores, 
Hours  of  labor.  Street  trades.  Violations 
of  laws,  and  Wages. 
Occupations  of  fathers: 

Children  who  left  school  for  work,   18-19,   88, 
93-95,  136-138. 

Nativity  of  children  and,  19,  94-95,  136-137. 

Nativity  of  fathers  and,  19,  94-95,  136-137. 

Retardation  and,  28,  136-138. 

Sex  and,  19,  94. 
Office  work.  See  Hours  of  labor,  occupations  of 
children  and;  Occupations  of  children; 
Violations  of  laws,  occupations  of  chil- 
dren and;  and  AVages,  occupations  of 
children  and. 

Packing,  wrapping,  labeling  and  shipping  room 
work.  See  Hours  of  labor,  occupations  of 
children  and;  Occupations  of  children; 
Violations  of  laws,  occupations  of  chil- 
dren and;  arid  Wages,  occupations  of  chil- 
dren and. 
Passport.    See  Employment  certifleates,  evidence 

of  age  required  for. 
Personal  and  domestic  occupations: 
Excessive  hours  of  labor  in,  60. 
See  also  Hours  of  labor,  occupations  of  children 
and;  Occupations  of  children;  Violations 
of  laws,   occupations   of  children   and; 
and  Wages,  occupations  of  children  and. 
Physical  examination.    See   Employment   certifi- 
cates,  physician's   certificate .  of  age  re- 
quired for. 
Physician's  certificate  of  age.    See  Employment 

certificates. 
Piece  and  time  work.    See  Occupations  of  children, 

and  Wages. 
Placement  bureau,  38, 173,  254. 

See  also  Methods  of  securing  positions. 
Poverty.    See  Economic  need  for  child's  work. 
Prevalence  of  child  labor,  13-15,  66,  67,  70-72,  74-75. 
During  school  hoiu-s,  13-15,  68,  73,  74. 
Nativity  of  children  and,  14,  15,  67,  68,  70-73. 
Sex  and,  13-15,  70-75. 
War,  effect  of,  on,  13. 
Promise  of  employment.    See  Dangerous  occupa- 
tions, Employment  certificates.  Hours  of 
Labor,  and  Occupations  of  children. 
Purposes  and  scope  of  this  study,  VII- VIII,  225. 

Reasons  for  leaving  positions: 

Children  who  left  school  for  work,  51-53,  171, 

216-224,  283. 
Hours  of  labor  and,  52-53,  217,  219-221,  223. 
Nativity  of  children  and,  52,  219-220,  222. 
Nativity  of  fathers  and,  52,  219-220,  222. 
Retardation  and,  53,  220-222. 
Sex  and,  52-53,  217  224. 
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Reasons  for  leaving  positions— Concluded. 
Sources  of  information  as  to,  4,  51,  216-218. 
Steadiness  at  work  and,  53,  223-224. 
Unemployment  of  children  and,  224. 
Wages  and,  53,  217,  219,  221-224,  283. 
See  also  Continuation  school,  and  Occupations. 

Reasons  for  leaviag  school : 

Children  who  left  school  for  work,  22,  23,  67,  104, 

110,  111,  114-118. 
Month  of  going  to  work  and,  22,  23, 110,  111,  114. 
Nativity  of  children  and,  23,  114,  115. 
Nativity  of  fathers  and,  23,  114,  115. 
Sex  and,  22,  23,  115-118. 
Sources  of  information  as  to,  4,  114,  160. 
See  also  Economic  need  for  child's  work,  Grade 
completed,  Retardation,  and  School  time 
lost. 

Retardation: 

Among  children  who  left  school  for  work,  26-29, 

67,  68,  104,  127-136,  138-143. 
Among  children  who  replied  to  questionnaire, 

62,  333. 
Among  children  who  worked  and  did  not  work 
before  leaving  school,  comparison  of,  31-32, 
166,  168-170. 
Among  vacation  and  regular  workers,  compari- 
son of,  26,  127,  165-167. 
Birthplaces  of  children  and,  26,  27-28,  129-130, 

167. 
Economic  need  for  child's  work  and,  28-29, 

136-138,  141-143. 
Educational  requirements  for  employment  cer- 
tificate and,  28,  135. 
Employment  of  mothers  and,  28,  135-136. 
Family  status  and,  28,  135-136. 
Method  of  measuring,  126-127,  362. 
Nationality  of  fathers  and,  27-29,  129,  132-134, 

137-139. 
Nativity  of  children  and,  26-28,  37,  6.5,  68,  128- 

132,  136-137,  167,  193,  355. 
Nativity  of  fathers  and,  27,  65,  68,  129,1 31-134, 

136,  138-1.39,  3.55. 
Reasons  for  leaving  school  and,  2^29,  141-143. 
School  time  lost  and,  29,  140-141. 
Season  of  going  to  work  and,  29, 13S-140, 313-314. ' 
Sex  and,  27-29,  68,  127-135,  140-143,  166,  170. 
Sources  of  information  as  to,  127,  168. 
Unemployment  of  fathers  and,  28,  135-136. 
Work  before  leaving  school  during  or  out  of 

school  hours  and,  32,  169-170. 
Years  in  the  United  States  and,  27, 129, 131. 
See  also  Age  at  going  to  work.  Earnings,  Grade 
completed,  Methods  of  securing  positions, 
Number  of  positions  held.  Occupations 
of  children.  Occupations  of  fathers.  Rea- 
sons for  leaving  positions.  Reasons  for 
leavingschool.  Steadiness  at  work.  Unem- 
ployment of  children.  Violations  of  laws, 
and  Wages. 
Russian  children: 

Evidence  of  age  for,  297. 
See  also  Birthplaces  of  children. 
Russian  fathers.    See  Nationality  of  fathers. 


School  attendance,  compulsory: 

Enforcement  of,  11,  25,  126, 140-141,  291-294. 
Laws  requiring,  VII,  1-2,  56,  60, 126,  212,  295, 

299,311,312,322,364. 
Unemployed  children  and,  147,  292-293. 
Violations  of  laws  relating  to,  20,  21,  56,  60,  107, 

212,  299,  302-303,  32.3-324. 
See  also  Continuation  school,  Evening  school 
attendnace.  School  time  lost,  and  Viola- 
tions of  laws,  hours  of  labor. 
School  census,  292. 
School,  discontent  with.    See  Reasons  for  leaving 

school. 
School  records,  enforcement  of  child-labor  law  and, 
292. 
See  also  Employment  certificates,  educational 
requirements  for. 
School  time  lost: 

By  children  who  left  school  for  work,  21, 67, 104, 

106-107, 116-118. 
Nativity  of  children  and,  21, 106-107. 
Nativity  of  fathers  and,  21, 106-107. 
Reasons  for  leaving  school  and,  116-118. 
Sex  and,  21, 10&-107, 116-118. 
See  also  Economic  need  for  child's  work;  Grade 
completed;  Retardation;  School  attend- 
ance, compulsory;  Special  home  permits; 
Violations   of  laws;    and    Work   before 
leaving  school. 
Season  of  going  to  work: 

Children  who  left  school  for  work,  21-22,104, 

107-114. 
Death  of  fathers  and,  22, 109, 110. 
NationaUty  of  fathers  and,  22, 108-109. 
Nativity  of  children  and,  22, 108-110,  114. 
Nativity  of  fathers  and,  22, 108-110,  114. 
Sex  and,  22, 107-109. 

Unemployment  of  fathers  and,  22, 109, 110. 
See  also  Month  of  going  to  work.  Retardation, 
Violations  of  laws,  and  Wages. 
Selling.    See  Hours  of  labor,  occupations  of  chil- 
dren and;  Occupations  of  children;  Vio- 
lations of  laws,  occupations  of  children 
and;  and  Wages,  occupations  of  children 
and. 
Sex.    See  all  other  topics. 

Shoe  factory  work.  See  Horns  of  labor,  occupations 
of  children  and;  Occupations  of  children; 
Violations  of  laws,  occupations  of  chil- 
dren and;  and  Wages,  occupations  of  chil- 
dren and. 
Sickness: 

Causes  of,  285-286. 

Number  of  cases  of,  54,  285-288. 

Sex  and,  54,  55,  286-288. 

Sources  of  information  as  to,  5,  53-55,  284-285, 

287. 
Time  lost  from  work  on  account  of,  54,  55,  286- 

288. 
Unemployment  of  children  and,  54,  55,  287. 
See  also  Employment  certificates,  physician's 
certificate  of  health  required  for;  Health 
and  growth   of  working  children;   and 
Reasons  for  leaving  school. 
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Somerville,  comparison  of,  with  adjoining  cities. 

See  Cities. 
Southland  East  Europe.    See  Nationality  of  fattiers. 
Sources  of  information,  IV,  VIII,  1-6,  10-11,  62, 
332-333. 

See  also  Accidents,  Economic  need  for  child's 
work.  Hours  of  labor,  Number  of  positions 
held.  Occupations  of  children,  Reasons 
for  leaving  positions,  Reasons  for  leaving 
school,  Retardation,  Sickness,  Special 
home  permits,  Unemploj'ment  of  chil- 
dren, Unemployment  of  fathers.  Vaca- 
tion and  regular  workers.  Violations  of 
laws,  and  Work  before  leaving  school. 
Special  home  permits: 

Administration  of  law  as  to,  365. 

Law  relating  to,  1-2,  126,  292,  311,  364. 

Method  of  securing,  364-365. 

Schooltimelost  and,  21,25, 123, 295, 365. 

Sex  of  children  securing,  21,  25,  123,  365. 

Sources  of  information  as  to,  6,  365. 

Unemployment  of  children  and,  365 

Violations  of  laws  under,  365. 
Steadiness  at  work : 

Among  children  who  left  school  for  work,  41-42, 
67,  68,  186-190. 

Method  of  measuring,  41, 186-187. 

Retardation  and,  42,  48,  68,  188-190. 

Sex  and,  187-190. 

See  also  Earnings,  average  monthly;  Number 
of  positions;  Occupation  of  children: 
Reasons  for  leaving  positions;  Time 
employed  in  positions;  Unemployment 
of  children;  and^Vages. 
Street  trades: 

Earnings  in,  160,  194. 

Laws  relating  to,  29,  56,  298,  299. 

Minimum  age  for,  29,  298,  299. 

Sex  and,  29,  30,  149,  299,  300-303. 

Violations  of  laws  in ,  299-303. 

See  also  Occupations  of  children. 

Temporary  positions.  See  Department  stores, 
cash  and  messenger  work  in;  Occupa- 
tions of  children,  seasonal;  and  Reasons 
for  leaving  positions. 

Textile  factory  work.  See  Hours  of  labor,  occupa- 
tions of  children  and;  Occupations  of 
children;  Violations  of  laws,  occupations 
and;  and  Wages,  occupations  of  children 
and. 

Time  employed  in  positions,  361. 

Sec  also  Occupations  of  children.  Unemploy- 
ment of  children,  and  Work  before  leaving 
school. 

Unemployment  of  children: 

Children  who  left  school  for  work,  42-44,  67,  171 , 

190-194. 
Nativity  of  children  and,  42,  48,  191,  193. 
Nati-\dty  of  fathers  and,  42,  49, 191. 
Retardation  and,  42-43,  49, 192-193. 
Sex  and,  42-44,  48-49,  191-194. 
Sources  of  information  as  to,  5,  42,  190. 
Steadiness  at  work  and,  43,  53,  19.3-194,  224. 
Time  lost  on  account  of,  42-44,  48-49,  55,  57, 171, 

191-194. 


Unemployment  of  children— Concluded. 

See  also  Accidents;  Continuation  school;  De- 
partment stores,  cash  and  messenger 
work  in,  temporary  positions  of  girls  for; 
Earnings,  average  monthly;  Economic 
need  for  child's  work;  Occupations  of 
children;  Reasons  for  leaving  positions; 
School  attendance,  compulsory;  Sickness; 
and  Special  home  permits. 
Unemployment  of  fathers: 

Children  who  left  school  for  work,  18-20,  88,  93- 
96. 

Nativity  of  children  and,  96. 

Nativity  of  fathers  and,  96. 

Sex- and,  18,94-96. 

Sources  of  information  as  to,  4, 18. 

Sec  aZio  Economic  need  of  child's  work,  Employ- 
ment of  mothers.  Retardation,  and  Season 
of  going  to  work. 

Vacation   and   regular   workers,    comparison   of, 

as  to: 
Age  at  going  to  work,  15-17,  24,  35, 152-155,  165. 
Bhthplaces  of  children,  14,  76,  78,  150,  165,  167. 
Nativity  of  children,  14,  15,  24-25,  35,  149,  150, 

165,  167,251. 
Sex,  15, 148,  149,  153. 
Sources  of  information,  5-6,  16,  148. 
See  also  Grade  completed;  Methods  of  securing 

positions;      Occupations     of     children; 

Prevalence  of  child  labor;  Retardation; 

and  Work  before  leaving  school. 
Violations  of  laws: 

In  positions  held  before  leaving  school,  55-56, 

297-303. 
In  regular  positions,  56-62,  303-331. 
Methods  of  securing  positionsand,  58-59,315-317. 
Nationality   of  fathers  and,   57,   61,   309-310, 

325-327,  330. 
Nativity  of  children  and,  56-58,  303-304,  306-309. 
Nativity   of  fathers   and,   56-58,   61,   303-304, 

306-310,  325-327. 
"  Number  of,  in  positions  held  before  leaving 

school,  56,  298-301. 
Occupations  of  children  and,  56,  58,  59,  61, 

29.S-303,  318-321,  322,  328-330. 
Retardation  and,  57,  58,  304,  305,  313-315. 
School  time  lost  and,  312-313. 
Season  of  going  to  work  and,  58,  311-313. 
Sex  and,  56-62,  297,  316,  319-331. 
Sources  of  information  as  to,  5,  6,  55,  295. 
Work  before  leaving  school,  effect  of,  on,  57,  58, 

304-305,  315,  316. 
See  also  Dangerous  occupations;  Employment 

certificates;   Hours   of  labor;   Minimum 

age;  Night  work;  School  attendance,  com- 
pulsory; Special  home  permits;  and  Street 

trades. 
Vocational  guidance,  38,  39,  67,  173,  175,  176,  257. 
See  also  Methods  of  securing  positions. 

Wages : 

Changes  in   weekly,   between  first  and    last 

regular  positions,  47-49, 53, 68, 171, 200-207, 

209,  222. 
Changes    in    weekly,    between    first    regular 

positions  and  positions  held  three  years 

later,  65,  345-347. 
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Wages— Concluded. 

Changes  in  weekly,  between  last  regular  posi- 
tions and  positions  held  three  years  later, 
66,  68,  352-355. 

Changes  in  weekly,  in  same  regular  positions, 
46-47,  229,  277-280. 

Economic  need  for  child's  work  and,  45, 197, 198. 

Effect  of  legal  restrictions  on,  65,  66,  345. 

Hours  of  labor  and,  31,  45,  51,  160-161,  214-216, 
349-351. 

Methods  of  securmg  positions  and,  45,  199-201, 
211. 

Nativity  of  children  and,  45,  47,  48,  51, 194-196, 
201,  202,  204,  207,  348. 

Nativity  of  fathers  and,  45,  47,  51,  65,  194-196, 
201,  202,  204,  348. 

Occupations  of  children  and,  4.5-47,  65-66,  229, 
273-281,  346,  349,  352-355. 

Piece  and  time  work,  comparison  of  wages  in, 
46,  270-272,  276,  277. 

Retardation  and,  45,  47-49,  53,  65-66,  68,  197, 
199,  203-204,  206,  209,  222,  346-347,  354, 355. 

Season  of  going  to  work  and,  45,  196-197. 

Sex  and,  31,  44-49,  51,  65,  66,  159-161,  194-206, 
214-216,  271-280,  34.5-3.54. 

Sources  of  information  as  to,  5,  6,  62,  332-333. 

Steadiness  at  work  and  changes  in,  48,  53,  20.5- 
206. 

Weekly,  initial,  in  regular  positions,  44-46,  48, 
49,  51,  53,  65,  68, 171, 194-201,  207,  209, 214- 
216,  222,  229,  270-277. 

Weekly,  in  positions  held  before  leaving  .school, 
31,  160-161. 

Weekly,  in  positions  held  three  years  after  in- 
terviews, 62,  65-66,  68,  345-353. 

Work  before  leaving  school,  effect  on,  45,  65, 
197-198,  200,  347-348. 

Sec  also  Continuation  school.  Earnings,  Reasons 
for  leaving  positions. 
War,  effect  on: 

Employment  of  children  under  16  years  of  age, 
13,  15,  16,  23,  24,  33. 

Employment  of  children  three  years  after  in- 
terviews, 62,  64,  65,  66,  332,  344,  345,  346, 
355. 

Evidence  of  age  required  of  foreign-born  chil- 
dren for  employment  certificates,  7-8, 17, 
297. 


War,  effect  on — Concluded. 

Sources  of  information  as  to,  1,  6. 

See  also  Enlistment  in  military  or  naval  service; 
Hours  of  labor  in  positions  held  three 
years  after  interviews;  Occupations  of 
children  in  positions  held  three  years 
after  interviews;  and  Wages,  weekly,  in 
positions  held  three  years  af  terinterviews. 
Work  before  leaving  school: 

Age  at  going  to  work  and,  29,  154-155,  167. 

Age  at  securing  first  position  for,  29,  30,  153-155, 
159,  167,  2.53-254. 

Birthplaces  of  children  and,  30, 1-50. 

Children  who  left  school  for  work,  29-32,  148- 
163,  167,  198,  250. 

During  or  out  of  school  hours,  30, 32, 149, 155-1.56, 
159. 

Economic  need  for  child's  work  and,  160, 162. 

Hours  of  labor  in  positions  for,  31, 159-160. 

Nationality  of  fathers  and,  151-152. 

Nativity  of  children  and,  30,  65, 149-151, 155-157 
348. 

Nativity  of  fathers  and,  30,  65,  150-152, 155-157, 
348. 

Number  of  positions  held  for,  30, 156-157. 

School  time  lost  and,  31, 162-163. 

Sex  and,  29-31, 148-163, 198,  250,  252-253. 

Sources  of  information  as  to,  5,  29,  148,  167. 

Time  employed  in  positions  for,  30, 157-160. 

Sec  also  Grade  completed;  Hours  of  labor; 
Methods  of  securing  positions;  Occupa- 
tions; Retardation;  Violations  of  laws;  owd 
Wages. 

Years  in  the  United  States: 

Educational  requirements  for  employment  cer- 
tificates and,  16-17,  85. 

Evidence  of  age  for  employment  certificates 
and,  297. 

Eoreign-bom  children  who  left  school  for  work, 
76-79. 

Sources  of  Loformation  as  to,  4. 

Sec  also  Age  at  going  to  woik;  Grade  completed; 
Methods  of  securing  positions;  and  Re- 
tardation. 
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